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PREFACE. 


This  book  has  been  composed  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions and  advice  of  many  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education,  who  have  strongly  expressed  their  want  of  a  com- 
pendious narrative  of  Sacred  History,  corresponding  at  once  to 
our  present  resources,  and  to  that  accurate  and  solid  system  of 
instruction  which,  happily,  is  now  demanded  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  The  Manual  is  indeed,  in  plan  and  sub- 
stance, no  more  than  a  school-book ;  but  my  estimate  of  the  true 
nature  and  value  of  a  book  fit  for  either  the  public  or  the 
domestic  school  *room,  especially  on  a  subject  such  as  this,  is 
very  high ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  have  accordingly 
bestowed  upon  this  small  elementary  volume  a  considerable 
amount  of  thought,  research,  and  labour. 

The  plan  of  this  Manual  includes  the  following  particulars : 
—  A  continuous  narrative  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  arranged  in  chapters  of  moderate  lengthy 
to  each  of  which  are  appended  two  sets  of  Questions,  one  set 
being  of  an  elementary  or  general  character,  and  the  additional 
set  consisting  of  such  questions  as  may  be  usefully  proposed  to 
the  more  advanced  pupils,  or  such  as  relate  to  subjects  which 
demand  attention  from  the  more  thoughtful  and  inquiring 
reader;  — perpetual  reference  to  those  characteristics  of  Sacred 
History  which  mark  it  as  one  consistent  and  harmonious  whole, 
having  its  centre  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ ;  or,  in  other 
words,  which  exhibit  it  as  a  record  of  events  conducted  and  conr 
trolled  by  Him  who  worketh  all  in  all,  and  who  has  pursued, 
with  unwavering  aim,  the  designs  of  ^i8  high  moral  govemmer ' 
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and  His  great  work  of  redemption,  throughout  successive  dispen- 
sations;— a  careful  account  of  the  Mosaic  Institutions,  together 
with  an  elucidation  of  the  true  nature  and  office  of  Type  and 
Prophecy  in  different  ages  of  the  church; — pervading  indi- 
cation of  the  Dates  of  events  recorded ;  —  a  brief  view  of 
Conunon  History,  regarded  as  contemporaneous  with  the  sub- 
jects of  Scripture  History; — more  particular  allusion  to  the 
affairs  of  those  nations  or  empires  by  which  Jewish  or  Christian 
interests  were  especially  affected;  —  a  succinct  narrative  of 
Jewish  affairs  in  the  interval  between  the  period  of  the  Old 
Testament  history  and  that  of  the  Kew ;  •—  a  concentration  of 
the  light  which  has  been  shed  by  modern  scholars,  and  espe- 
cially by  recent  Oriental  travellers,  upon  many  events  recorded 
in  the  sacred  narrative,  upon  the  locsdities  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  upon  ancient  manners  and  customs,  not  a  few  of 
which  are  still  prevalent  in  the  East ;  — •  allusicMi  (chiefly  in 
the  notes)  to  various  Historic  Parallels  of  ancieut  or  modern 
date ;  ^~  and,  lastly,  reference  to  those  passages  of  Greek  or 
Roman  authors  which  bear  testimony,  more  or  less  direct,  to 
separate  incidents,  or  to  the  general  state  and  progress  of 
affairs,  exhibited  in  Scripture. 

It  will  be  seal  that  I  have  thus  attempted  to  digest  into  a 
small  compass  a  large  amount  of  most  important  matter ;  and  I 
publish  this  little  work  with  an  earnest  desire  and  prayer  that 
the  Author  of  all  good  will  make  it  useful  in  contributing  to  a 
comprehensive  and  intelligent  acquaintance  with  that  course 
of  Sacred  History  which  is,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  History  of  Redemption,  and  concerning  which  the  Christian 
instructor  may  well  say  to  every  pupil,  *^  Continue  thou  in  the 
things  which  thou  hast  learned,  and  hast  been  assured  of,  know- 
ing of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them ;  and  that  from  a  child 
thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.** 
2  Tim.  iii.  14, 15. 

My  chief  aim  has  been  to  provide  a  Manual  for  the  use  of 
our  Middle  and  Higher  Schools  ;  but  I  trust  that  the  design 
and  contents  of  this  history  will  be  found  to  include  also  much 
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tbat  may  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  Students  in  our  Uni- 
yersities,  Candidates  for  tlie  sacred  Ministry,  and  other  intel« 
iigent  readers.  I  may  add  that  the  constrnction  of  the  work 
renders  it  ayaibible  for  use  either  as  a  Class  Reading-Book, — 
as  a  Book  of  Exercises, — as  a  Manual  for  Superintendents  of 
Bible  Classes  and  other  Scriptural  teachers, — or  as  a  book  for 
{ffivate  perusal. 

J.  £.  R, 
Leckhampton,  Cheltenham : 
July  25,  1857. 


NOTE   TO   THE  SECOND   EDITION. 

Ths  call  for  a  Second  Edition  of  this  Manual,  in  the  course  of 
little  more  than  a  month  from  the  publication  of  the  first, 
encourages  a  hope  that  the  work  finds  acceptance,  as  supplying 
an  acknowledged  desideratum. 

September  17, 1857. 


NOTE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

In  this  Edition  I  have  carefully  corrected  whatever  errors  I 
have  been  able  to  detect.  And  I  trust  that  I  have  increased 
the  value  of  the  work  by  the  addition  of  a  copious  Index,  which 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  concise  Biblical  Dictionary. 

J.  E.  R* 
Iieckhampton,  Cheltenham, 
October  24, 1857. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
The  Obbatiok  of  the  Worij>. 

« 

(Gen.  i,  ii.) 

Sacked  Histobt  commences  with  a  brief  and  simple,  but  ver j 
sublime,  account  of  the  Creation  (b.c.  4004).  Hence  we  learn 
that  the  universe  is  not  eternal  or  self-subsistent, — that  it  was 
not  produced  by  chance, — but  that  it  was  called  into  existence 
and  set  in  order  by  God.  Creation  implies  the  agency  of  a 
living,  personal,  and  self-subsistent  or  independent  Being,  by 
whose  will,  wisdom,  and  power  all  things  were  made;  —  a 
truth  which  stands  in  opposition  at  once  to  atheism,  which 
wholly  denies  or  overlooks  the  existence  and  operation  of  a 
Divine  Being ;  and  to  the  pantheistic  idea  of  emanation,  which 
confounds  God  with  nature,  by  representing  the  universe  as 
proceeding  or  developing  itself  from  one  original  substance  of 
which  it  continues  to  form  a  part.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Creation  of  the  whole  universe  by  the  same  great  agent  in- 
volves the  idea  of  His  unity,  or  the  true  doctrine  of  one  God; 
in  opposition  to  polytheism,  or  the  scheme  which  represents  a 
vaziety  of  deities  as  presiding  over  the  several  portions  of 
nature.  All  error  with  reference  to  the  Divine  existence  is 
either  Atheistic,  Pantheistic,  or  Polytheistic ;  and  is  therefore 
excluded  by  an  assertion  of  the  great  fact  that  *'in  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 

A  brief  record  of  this  event  is  included  in  the  Fourth  Com-* 
mandment,  and  runs  thus,— **  In  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is.*'  (Exod.  xx.  11.) 
And  in  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis  we  have  a  detailed  ac« 
count  of  the  separate  work  accomplished  in  each  of  the  six 
days.    (See  Gen.  i.)    On  the  seventh  day  God  **  rested  "  from 
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the  work  of  Creatioii,  and  set  apart  this  day  to  be  aoleomlf 
observed  as  a  season  of  reM  bj  all  mankind  tm  ever.  (Ezod. 
zz.  11.;  Gren.  ii.  1 — 3.) 

It  appears  to  be  impaied,  in  the  first  and  second  verses  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  that  there  was  an  indefinite  interval  between 
the  Creation  of  the  universe  ^  in  the  beginning*'  and  the  sixjdays* 
work  introductory  to  the  present  order  of  uiings, — an  interval 
which  doubtless  embraced  a  long  period  of  time,  indudiii^ 
many  changes,  and  distinguished  by  the  various  formations 
whidi  have  Deen  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  modem 
geology.  But  these  processes  are  not  recorded  in  the  saored  nar- 
rative, which  treats  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man.  Here, 
however,  the  Creation  of  man  himiself  is  described  with  peculiar 
emphasis  and  solemnity.  We  learn  that,  as  to  his  material 
and  organic  strueture,  this  highly  favoured  being  was  formed 
from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  by  a  special  exercise  of  the 
Divine  will  and  power ;  that  he  received  the  breath  of  life 
immediately  from  his  Divine  Creator;  that  he  was  created 
in  the  image  of  Grod  (i.e.  having  a  spiritual  essence,  endowed 
with  inteUectual  and  moral  faculties  founded  upon  conscious 
personality;  in  the  due  exercise  of  these  faculties,  upright^ 

Sure,  and  hol^,  and  thus  qualified  to  hold  sacred  and  happy 
itercourse  widi  his  Maker) ;  and  moreover  that,  in  accordance 
vith  his  superior  nature,  he  was  invested  with  dominion  oy&t 
all  other  inhabitants  and  productions  of  the  world.  (GexL  L  26 
—28. :  Col.  iiL  10. ;  Eph.  iv.  24.) 

The  first  man  was  placed  in  a  paradise  or  garden  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  a  land  called  Eden,  situate  in  some 
part  of  Central  Asia  which  cannot  now  be  exactly  deter- 
mined. This  garden  he  was  required  to  dress  and  to  keep ; 
and  here,  being  provided  with  adequate  employment,  — >  fur- 
nished with  all  needful  knowledge  and  skill,  including  that  faculty 
of  language  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  direct  and  special 
^ft  of  the  Creator,  —  subsisting  in  his  moral  integrity,,  and  en-, 
joying  holy  communion  with  GU)d, — he  was  truly  happy.  And 
m  order  that  nothino^  might  be  wanting  to  his  f^city,  God 
created  a  help  meet  for  him,  in  the  person  of  woman.  As  the 
man  had  been  formed  by  Divine  power  from  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  so  the  woman  was  formed  from  one  of  man*8  ribs 
which  the  Lord  God  took  from  his  side  during  a  deep  sleep 
which  He  had  caused  to  fall  upon  him ;  a  circumstance  whicn' 
Availed,  as  doubtless  it  was  designed,  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
»f  man  a  sense  of  the  intimate  relationship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween himself  and  his  divinely-appointed  partner.  (Compare' 
Bph;  V.  28—30.)    Thus  was  the  first  human  pabr  united*  by' 
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€rod  Bjmself,  in  the  bond  of  tme  ooniugftl  aflfecUon,  far  above 
tliat  mere  impulse  bj  means  of  whidi  alone  it  was  pro* 
▼ided  that  the  brutes  should  increase  and  multiplj.  In  the 
first  man  and  his  wife  we  have  the  spectacle  of  two  beinffs 
r^arding  themselves  as  one ;  the  one  recognising,  and,  as  it 
were,  finding  and  possessing  itself  in  the  other,  which  thus 
becomes  to  it  a  second  self,  the  complement  and  perfection  of 
tbe  first.  (Gen.  iL  23, 24.)  And  here  is  the  human  foundation 
of  social  order  and  well  being, — perfect  in  proportion  as  the 
stronger  nature  oi  the  husband  is  tempered,  and  the  weaker 
nature  of  the  wife  is  supported,  by  that  love  which  reduces 
discord  to  harmonv,  and  variety  to  imity,  with  the  greatest 
advantage  and  the  best  result. 

The  name  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first  man  is  *' Adam,**  or, 
more  properly, "  the  Adam,'* ^-probably  of  kindred  signification 
with  uie  word  (Adamah)  denotm?  the  ground  from  which  his 
body  was  formed.*  Adiun  called  his  wi£*8  name  Eve  (i.  e.  life), 
as  l>eing  the  mother  of  all  his  posterity.  (Gren.  if.  7 — 25 ;  ill,  20.) 

Our  first  parents  were  thus,  properly  speaking,  in  a  state  of 
innocence ;  that  is,  they  were  practically  unacquainted  with 
sin  and  its  results;  they  were  good  and  happy.  The;^  were  not 
%Dorant,  but  they  were  sinless;  they  had  no  indination  to 
evil,  and  they  were  endued  with  power  to  obey  God's  will 
per^ctly.  They  were  therefore  free  from  the  impression 
of  guilt,  fear,  or  sorrow,  and  from  the  sufiering  of  any  pain 
connected  with  bodily  dissolution  or  decay ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  rejoiced  in  the  manifest  presence  and  favour  of  Grod, 
and  in  perfect  love  towards  each  other. 

ElXM EHTABT  ARD  GiSNBBAL  QUBSTIOXS. 

1.  What  is  the  first  event  recorded  in  Sacred  History?  Give  the 
common  date  b.  c. 

.  2*  Describe,  in  general,  the  work  of  Creation,  daring  six  days,  as  re- 
ported in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

■  3.  How  was  the  seventh  day  distinguished,  and  how  is  it  to  be  com- 
memorated ? 
4.  What  are  we  told  concerning  the  Creation  of  man  ? 
6.  Where  was  man  placed  at  tlie  time  of  bis  Creation  ? 
6.  What  is  known  concerning  the  situation  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  ? 
.  7.  How  was  woman  created  ? 

8.  What  were  the  names  of  the  first  man  and  woman?  Give  the 
meanings. 

*  Some  suppose  the  name  Adam  to  be  cognate  with  an  ancient  Ori- 
ental word  signifying  **  to  found,  establish  ;'*  and  regai*d  it  as  applied  to  the 
first  man  as  &e  /omider  of  the  human  race.  But  the  other  interpretation 
is  more  commonly  received. 
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ADDRIOKAIi  QuBanDsa. 

9.  What  great  traths  an  implied  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genetfs? 

10.  What  do  you  undentand  by  Atheism, — Pantheism, — Folythe* 
itm? 

11.  How  does  the  Scriptonl  record  of  Creation  stand  opposed  to  each 
of  these  false  systems  ? 

12.  Where  do  we  find  the  earliest,  or  first  written,  record  of  Creatian? 
18.  How  does  Scripture  indicate  time  for  the  formations  described  by 

geology? 

U.  Explain  the  true  position  and  dignity  of  man's  wife. 

16.  Describe,  in  general  terms,  the  original  condition  of  man  in  Pam^ 
diso. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Tub  Faix  of  Man. 

(Gen.  iii.) 


MAir,  having  been  thus  created  in  a  state  of  innocence  or  moral 
integrity,  was  invited  by  his  Maker  to  the  possession  of  hapjH* 
ness  in  the  way  of  trustful  and  willing  obedience  to  the  Divine 
command.  We  have  already  seen  that,  at  the  earliest  period 
of  man*8  history,  God  appointed  two  positive  institutions, 
namely,  marriage  and  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day's 
rest ;  and  these  mstitutions  were  designed  to  continue  in  force 
throughout  all  ages  of  the  world.  And  we  have  also  seen 
that  Uie  man  was  required  to  pursue  a  course  of  industrious: 
labour,  in  dressing  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  that  the  woman 
was  called  to  help  her  husband.  But,  besides  these  things,  and 
as  a  matter  of  vital  moment,  it  pleased  Grod  to  lay  a  restraint 
upon  the  human  will.  Adam  was  allowed  to  eat  the  fruit  of  ^ 
aU  the  trees  in  the  garden,— including  the  Tree  of  Life,  ap- 
pointed as  a  token  of  his  life  in  and  with  Grod, — except  one ;  but 
concerning  this  one,  called  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Grood. 
and  Evil,  &od  said,  *^  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.**  Such  was  the 
prescribed  form  and  test  of  obedience,  on  condition  of  which 
man^s  life  in  Grod*s  favour  was  suspended.  And  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  negative  command 
or  prohibition,  such  as  .was  actually  given,  was  peculiarly, 
suitable,  if  not  absolutely  needfuL  It  was  adapted,  more  than 
any  positive  injunction,  to  mark  the  distinction,  although  not 
aecessarily  opposition,  between  the  will  of  Him  who  gave  it  and 
the  will  of  him  upon  whom  it  was  imposed ;  since  over  agaiast* 
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«  reasonable  ixmitive  command  there  stands  onlyihe  vis  inertia 
'of  tiie  subject,  while  a  prohibition,  equally  reatonable,  has  to 
enopunter  the  will  of  a  free  agent,  as  a  positive  and  active 
principle,  conscious  of  an  inducement  to  resistance.  In  the 
^prohibition  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  we  ^nd,  therefore,  in  an 
'especial  manner,  the  elements  of  trial,  probation,  or  a  test  t 
wid  it  is  possible  that,  without  the  provision  of  such  an  appro- 
priate exercise  for  his  moral  nature,  man  would  necessarily 
£aye  sunk  in  the  scale  of  being,  perhaps  with  the  loss  of  free 
teenev,  almost  to  a  level  with  the  brutes.  It  may  also  be  true 
that  the  discipline  of  law,  both  positive  and  negative,,  is  requi- 
«te  as  a  foundation  or  starting-point  for  the  free  and  noble 
^obedience  of  love.  And,  at  aU  events,  we  may  rest  satisfied 
that  the  primitive  method  of  the  Divine  government  was  dis- 
tinguished by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  on  the  part  of  the 
^>eator,  in  favour  of  the  human  race. 

-  But  after  God  had  thus  showed  man  the  way  to  good,  and 
had  prescribed  to  him  an  exercise  for  the  exaltation  and  per- 
fection of  his  nature,  a  fallen  and  wicked  spirit  (Satan,  or  the 
I>evil)  called  him  aside  to  evil ;  employing  as  his  instrument  a 
serpent,  who  accosted  Eve  with  a  persuasion  to  transgress  the 
Divine  command  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  (See,  besides 
Gen.  ilL,— 2  Ccst,  iL  1I«  with  xi«  3. ;  John  viii.  44. ;  Bev.  xii. 
9.,  zx.  2.) 

In  the  first  place,  the  Tempter  seemed  to  call  in  question  the 
command  itself,  perhaps  insinuatingthat  such  an  injunction  was 
not  likelv  to  have  proceeded  from  God.  The  woman,  however, 
lutving  declared  her  knowledge  of  the  command,  and  of  the 
sanction  by  idiich  it  was  enforced,  the  Tempter  then  boldly 
contradicted  the  Divine  word,  by  affirming  that  the  threatened 
penalty  would  not  follow  u^xm  transgression ;  and,  having  thus 
unpugned  the  veracity  or  faithfulness  of  God,  he  proceeded  to 
msmuate  a  doubt  concerning  His  goodness,  declaring  that  the 
season  of  the  command  lay,  not  in  any  regard,  on  the  part  of 
God,  to  the  welfare  of  His  creatures,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  His 
jealousy  of  their  progress  in  knowledge.  The  woman  believed 
this  fidsdiood,  and  thus  lost  sight  at  once  of  Grod*s  love  and  of 
tfie  Divine  authority.  She  looked  at  the  beauty  of  the  tree, 
thought  of  the  richness  of  its  fruit,  and  coveted  that  knowledse 
or  wisdom  which,  as  she  had  been  told,  God  had  so  unkindly 
kept  back  from  her;  aind  then,  not  believing  God,  but  believ- 
ing the  enemy  of  God  and  man,  she  took  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  **  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her^ 
and  he  did  eat."  This  was  stn,  in  principle  and  act.  Ana 
immediateiy  conseience  began  to  afflict  the  transgressors  with  a' 
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Bense  of  ffuilt  and  degradation:  they  were  no  longer  609^ 
posed  to  bold  communion  with  tbdr  Maker,  but  tbej  were 
afraid  of  Him,  and  sougbt  to  bide  tbemselves  from  His  jxe^ 
sence. 

If  Crod^  bad  now  proceeded  to  deal  with  His  offending 
creatures  in  the  way  or  justice,  without  mercy,  He  would  have 
cast  them  off  for  ever,  and  would  have  left  them  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  their  sin,  without  any  means  or  prospect  of 
restoration  to  His  favour,  or  of  recovery  from  their  lost  estate* 
But  it  was  not  so.  The  Lord  Grod  did  not  come  to  the  faHem 
ones  in  wrath,  and  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  vengeance ;  bat 
He  came  to  them  in  mercy,  and  with  a  view  to  call  them  to 
repentance.  At  first,  however,  thev  were  not  penitent;  and^ 
when  they  found  that  they  could  not  bide  their  sin,  they 
attempted  to  excuse  it,  Adam  casting  the  blame  on  Eve,  and  Eve 
on  the  serpent.  But  God  did  not  admit  their  vain  pleas ;  and 
He  proceeded  to  convince  them  of  the  evil  of  tiieir  sin,  by  de* 
clanng  that  they  must  endure  the  threatened  penalty  of  oeath^ 
including  much  antecedent  suffering.  Now  there  was  mercy 
mingled  even  with  this  voice  of  judgment :  for  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  sinful  man  should  be  made  to  know  and  feef  the 
reality  and  evil  of  his  sin,  and  the  bitter  consequences  which  it 
involves ;  nor  will  he  ever  be  inclined  to  abhor  and  forsake  sin, 
until,  after  having  believed  Satan*s  false  representations  of  its 
nature  and  results,  he  receives  into  his.  neart  the  opposite 
truth  of  Grod.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Man  must  be  brought^ 
not  only  to  hate  sin,  but  also  to  love  Grod.  And  he  cannot 
love  God  as  long  as  he  hears  from  Him  only  the  sentence^  of 
condemnation.  He  must  be  assured  of  Grod^s  love  to  him^ 
notwithstanding  his  past  transgression.  And  this  is  what  God 
showed  to  our  first  parents  in  the  garden.  It  was  an  act  of 
mercy  that  the  Lord  came  to  them  and  communed  with  ih^ 
at  all,  pleading  with  them  concerning  their  violation  of  Hia 
command ;  and  He  displayed  the  completeness  of  His  mercv  by 
making  mention  of  One,  who  should  in  due  time  give  then^ 
deliverance  from  all  the  evils  which  they  had  incurred  bv  sin ; 
deliyerance,  not  indeed  in  the  way  of  exemption, — for  the 
ponsequenoes  must  ensue,  according  to  Divine  appointment,  <r-: 
but  oeliverance  in  the  way  of  conquest;  so  tnat,  after  the 
endurance  of  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  by  means  of  this, 
endurance,  mankind  should  be  made  superior  to  evil,  through, 
the  work  of  a  second  Adam,  as  they  had  been  brought  under 
i$a  power  through  the  fault  of  the  first.  This  promise  of  de*j 
liverance  was  conveyed  in  the  terms  of  the  sentence  which 
God  pronounced  upon  the  serpent,  who  had  been  employed 
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Uie  Instrument  of  Satan  in  the  temptation :  **  I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heeL** 
(v.  15.) 

.  To  the  apprehension  of  our  first  parents,  this  intimation  was 
doubtless  obscure  ;  but  it  was  enough  to  become  to  them  the 
mibject  of  believing  confidence  in  the  Divine  truth  and  good* 
ness,  and  thus  to  lead  them  to  repentance  and  to  the  renewed 
love  of  God,  and  to  .cheer  them  with  hope  of  the  future;  in  a 
word,  to  excite  in  them  that  faith  by  which  man  spiritually 
lives.  We  shall  see  that  this  promise  —  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
promise  of  the  great  Redeemer,  our  Saviour  Christ  —  became, 
£rom  time  to  time,  more  clear  and  definite.  And  we  have  now 
long  since  received,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  its  com* 
plete  interpretation. 

■■  After  the  Fall/  the  inflicdon  of  punbhment  immediately 
began ;  —  punishment,  distinguished,  indeed,  from  vengeance, 
or  simple  retribution,  but  still  punishment ;  that  is  to  say,  not 
merely  discipline,  but  loss  and  sufierin^  ensuing  as  the  penalty 
of  sin,  only  to  be  so  overruled  by  a  dispensation  of  mercy  as 
to  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  correction,  and  to  become, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  a  means  or  instrument 
of  renefwal  unto  holiness.  Adam  and  Eve  were  no  longer 
snfiered  to  approach  that  other  tree  of  the  garden,  which  is 
described  as  the  Tree  of  Life ;  they  were  even  driven  out  of 
the  garden,  never  to  enter  it  again;  and  the  Lord  Grod 
'*  placed  at  the  east  of  tiie  Grarden  of  Eden  cherubims,  and  a 
flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
Tree  of  Life."  (v.  24.)  Our  first  parents  went  forth  to  a  new 
0cene  of  probation,  including  much  suffering  of  toil,  pain,  and 
sorrow ;  out  they  were  cheered  with  an  assurance  of  Divine 
mercy  and  compassion,  and  with  the  promise  of  a  great 
Deliverer, 

Distinct  traces  of  this  primitive  history  of  the  Fall  of  Man 
are  found  in  various  traditions,  both  Oriental  and  Western. 
They  exist  in  the  Hindu  legend  of  Krishnu,  a  kind  of  imaginary 
incarnation  of  Deity,  who  is  represented  as  struggling  with  a 
serpent,  and  treading  on  its  head ;  —  in  the  Persian  doctrine 
contained  in  the  Zend-avesta,  which  speaks  of  Ahrunan,  the  evil 
one,  as  deceiving  tiie  creatures  of  Ormuzd,  the  benevolent 
creator,  by  means  of  fruit,  the  eating  of  which  rendered  them 
subject  to  misery  and  death ;  >—  amone  the  Buddhists,  and  in 
^e  doctrine  of  the  Lamas,  where,  at  least,  the  degeneracy,  of 
manldnd  is  associated  with  their  eating  of  food ;  — ^with  the 
C^iinese,  who  cotnceive  of  mankind  as  having  lost  their  origins^ 
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f  tftte  of  happines»  through  a  sinfol  desire  of  knoirlel^  $  -^ 
('for  the  West)  in  the  story  of  Pandora,  which  represents  the 
ourst  woman  as  the  cause  of  human  misery  ;*- in  the  fable  bi 
Apollo,  a  (divine)  son  of  the  supreme  god,  as  the  slayer  of  the 
•erpent;  —  in  the  story  of  Hercules,  a  (human)  son  of  the 
aame  deity,  who  destroyed  the  serpent  supposed  to  have 
guarded  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides ;  ~*and  in  the 
northern  mythology,  in  which  Thor,  son  of  the  supreme,  is  set 
forth  as  having  engaged  in  a  victorious  contest  with  the  great 
serpent,  the  monster  Death.* 

Elbmsxtart  and  Gskbral  QUBSnONB. 

16.  Relate  the  temptation  and  Fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  recorded  in 
Gen.  iii. 

17.  What  took  place  immediately  after  the  Fall? 

13.  What  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  the  serpent,— upon  the 
woman, — upon  the  man  ? 

19.  Repeat  the  words  which  include  the  first  promise  of  the  Saviour. 

20.  What  became  of  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  sentence  was  pronounced  ? 

ADDrnoNAL  QvBSTioKa. 

21.  Mention  the  two  positive  institutions  which  were  estabHebed  by 
God  during  the  time  of  man's  innocence. 

22.  What  was  the  ordinary  course  of  duty  originally  presoribed  to  th« 
man  and  to  the  woman  respectively  ? 

23.  What  was  ordained  as  the  special  test  of  our  first  parents'  obedi- 
ence? 

24.  Explain  the  peculiar  value,  and  the  probable  necessity^  of  such  a 

(est  as  this. 

.  25.  Point  out  the  moral  signi^cance  and  course  of  the  temptation. 

26.  What  was,  morally  speaking,  the  conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve  after 
the  Fall? 

27.  Describe  the  mercy  of  God  as  displayed  under  these  circumstances. 

28.  Show  that  our  first  parents  suffered  punishment,  as  distinguished, 
on  the  oxie  Wd,  from  vengeance*  and,^  on  the  other  hand,  firom  mere  dia* 
cipline. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Antediluvian  FatbiA9CH8« 

(Gen.  iii.  21.— vi.  4.) 

B£it)Bs  the  Lord  God  sent  Adam  and  his  wife  from  the  garden. 
He  made  for  them  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them  (Gen.  iiL 

*  See  ]ptto*8  Paily  I^ib)e  lUoetratioiks,  voL  i  p{)i.  71-^7&       .    j 
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^.«} ;  and  hj  Hag  meaoa  our  first  parents  were  instraoled  in  aome 
fttrther  mdimentii  of  eivilisation,  addidooal  to  tiiose  wiiich  had 
.already  been  suggested  when  Adam  was  required  to  cnhiTate 
the  soil.  It  is  probable  that  instruction  in  the  useAil  and  now 
couuxion  arts  of  life  came  originally,  in  a  much  larger  measore 
than  we  often  suppose,  from  God ;  and  it  is  worthj  of  remark 
.that,  while  we  possess  abundant  proof  that  men  may  of  them- 
selves degenerate  from  a  state  of  ciyilisation  even  to  the  sayage 
iife,  we  have  no  reason  to  belieye,  on  the  other  lumd,  that  they 
are  able  to.  recover  themselves  from  this  condition  without  some 
new  instruction,  or  without  being  assbted  towards  a  remem- 
brance and  revival  of  the  past. 

.  It  does  not  appear  that  our  first  parents  had  yet  begun  to 
eat  animal  food;  and  it  has  been  thought  probable  that  the 
skins  with  which  they  were  clothed  were  those  of  animals  that 
bad  been  slain  in  sacrifice,  according  to  Divine  institution,  after 
the  Fall.  Perhaps,  indeed,  Adam  and  his  wife  were  not  aware 
of  the  full  meaning  of  the  work  of  sacrifice;  but,  by  the  light 
of  subsequent  revelation,  we  now  regard  it  as  prefiguring  the 
^eat  work  of  atonement  for  sin  by  the  death  of  Chnst.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  cherubim  with  the  flaming  sword  at  the 
east  of  Eden  served  the  purpose  of  a  visible  token  of  the  Divine 
presence,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  flame  of  fire  in  the  bush; 
which  appeared  to  Moses,  and  the  Shechinah,  whidi  was  after- 
wards seen  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple ; 
fM^d  that  our  first  parents  conducted  their  worship  within  sight 
pf  this  sacred  mamfestation.  This,  however,  is  matter  of  mare 
conjecture.  But  it  is  certain  that  soon  after  the  expulsion 
from  Paradise  (and  therefore  probably  also  at  the  very  date  of 
that  event),  the  use  of  sacrifice  had  place  in  the  worship  of  Al- 
xnighty  God  among  the  first  famUy  of  mankind.  We  learn  thid 
£rom  the  next  portion  of  Sacred  fiUstory. 

The  first  children  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  Cain  (Heb,  pos^ 
fession,  acqubition,)  and  Abel  {Heb,  vanity),  who  were  bora 
probably  not  long  after  the  expulsion  from  Paradise.  Seth 
iffeb,  compensation  or  substitute)  was  bom  afterwards,  when 
Adam  was  ISO  years  old.  Cain,  the  eldest  of  these  sons,  was  a 
tiller  of  the  ground ;  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep.  On  one  occa- 
aion,  Cain  presented  to  the  Lord  an  offering  consisting  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  while  at  the  same  time  Abel  made  an  oflfer- 
Jng  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock.  The  Lord  marked  His  acCept-^ 
W»  of  Abel*s  o&ring  (probably  by  fire  from  heaven),  but  He 
cud  not  accept  that  of  Cain ;  whereupon  Cain  slew  his  brother.' 
Now  we  know  (from  Heb;  xi.  4. ;  1  John  iii.  12.)  that  Abel  was 
ft  righteous  man,  and  that  Cain  was  wicked,  -^  a  child  of  the; 
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wSoked  one, — impelled  to  the  commiBsion  of  murder  bj  feelings 
of  Jealoufjiwhich  had  their  foundation  in  selfishness  and  pride, 
wmle  his  unbdieving  heart  was  far  from  Grod.  It  is  also  de- 
clared that  Abel  made  his  ofiering  in  faith ;  which  seems  to 
imply  that  he  acted  with  reference  to  a  Divine  command  ot 
promise  requiring  animal  sacrifice,  which  Cain,  in  unbelief,  and 
with  impious  disregard  to  the  Divine  will,  did  not  choose  to 
offer. 

The  Lord,  having  called  Cain  to  account  for  this  foul  murder 
(which  he  vunlj  endeavoured  to  conceal),  visited  him  with  the 
punishment  of  a  special  curse  upon  the  land,  and  banishment 
from  his  father's  family ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  assuring 
him  of  the  safetj  of  his  life,  and  thus  granting  him  space  for 
repentance.  Cain  then  **  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,** — i.  e.  probably,  quitted  the  inhabited  region  which  was 
diftinffuished  by  some  manifest  token  of  the  Divine  presence, 
—and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod  ^i.e.  wandering),  on  the  east  of 
the  land  of  Eden,  where  he  built  a  city,  or  town,  which  he 
Cfdled  after  the  name  of  his  son  Enoch.  (G«n.  iv.  1—17.)  His 
descendants  were  distinguished  by  their  impiety;  while  the 
race  of  Seth,  who  was  given  to  our  first  parents  in  place 
of  Abel,  were,  at  first,  no  less  remarkable  for  godliness  and 
virtue. 

In  the  line  of  Cain  we  find  the  names  of  Enoch  {Heh.  dedi- 
cated), Irad  (Heb.  low  town),  Mehujael  (Heb.  smitten  by  Grod^, 
Methusael  (Heb,  man  of  Grod),  and  Lamech  (Heb.  humbled), 
with  his  sons,  Jabal  (Heb»  stream),  Jubal  (Heb.  music),  and 
Tubal-Cain  (Heb.  blacksmith).  At  a  very  early  period  these 
Gainites  settled  themselves  chiefly  in  towns,  where  they  cultivated 
arts  and  manufactures ;  Jubal  excelling  in  music,  and  in  the 
making  of  musical  instruments,  especially  the  harp  and  the  organ 
(the  latter  perhaps  resembling  ran-pipes), — Tubal-Cain  em* 

Sloyed  in  the  working  of  brass  (i.e.  copper)  and  iron, — and 
abal  occupied  in  those  labours  of  husbandry  which  were  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  population.  In  pursuit  of  his  occii* 
pation,  Jabal  lived  in  tents;  thus  introducing  that  system  of 
nomadic  life  which  was  afterwards  extensively  adopted  in  the 
East.  From  his  keeping  of  cattle  it  has  been  inferred  that  ani« 
mal  food  was  used  by  at  least  this  portion  of  the  descendants  of 
Adam*,  perhaps  without  Divine  permission.  Lamech  is  thQ 
first  person  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  living  in  polygamy ;  and 
his  mmily  appears  to  have  been  mournfuuy  distinguished  b  j 
confusion  and  bloodshed.  (Gen.  iv.  17 — ^24.) 

*  This,  however,  does  not  necessftrily  follow.   Flocks  and  herds  ms^. 
have  been  kept  only  for  the  sake  Of  wool  and  milk. 
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The  direct  posterity  of  Seth  consiflted  of  Enos  (Heh.  mtax\ 
Cainan  (Heb,  possession),  Mahalaleel  (^Heb»  praise  of  GodL 
Jared(J5V6.  descent),  Enoch  (Heb,  dedicated),  Methuselah  (Heh, 
man  of  the  dart),  and  Lamech  (Heb,  humbled).  The  longevity 
of  these  patriarchs  has  been  recorded  for  our  obseryation :  tbie 
average  age  from  Adam  to  Lamech,  inclusive,  was  907^  years ; 
the  highest  being  that  of  Methuselah,  who  attained  the  age  of  969 
years,  exceeding  by  39  years  the  aee  of  Adam.*  In  this  reck- 
oning we  omit  tne  age  of  Enoch,  who  is  not  said  to  have  died, 
but  of  whom  it  is  recorded— and  recorded,  surely,  for  the  en* 
couragement  of  all  those  who  cultivate  a  due  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence,  and  live  with  Grod  in  humility,  faith,  and  love — that 
*' Enoch  walked  with  God :  and  he  was  not ;  for  Grod  took  him,** 
at  the  age  of  36^  yearis.  (Gen.  v.  24;  Heb.ii.5.;  Jude  14, 15.  > ' 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  race  of  men,  the  Sethites,  found 
their  occupation  in  agricultural  pursuits,  fjerhaps  more  or  less 
confined  to  the  tillaee  of  the  groimd,  as  distinct  rrom  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle.  And  it  has  been  supposed  that,  as  a  whole,  they 
were  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Cain  by  the  honour- 
able appellation  of  **the  sons  of  God"  (Gen.  vi.  2.); intimating 
that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  personal  piety,  or  that, 
at  least,  the  public  worship  of  God  was  decently  and  reverently 
mhintained  among  them.  At  length,  however,  a  general  dege^ 
neracy  of  sentiment  and  manners  was  introduced  into  this 
section  of  mankind  by  intermarriages  with  the  ^^fair"  daughters 
of  the  worldly  and  ungodly  race  of  Cain;  a  circumstance 
which  may  well  serve  to  enforce  upon  our  miqds  that  solemn 
exhortation,  *'Be  not  deceived;  evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manoers."  (1  Cor.  zv.  3d.)  / 

Elemehtabt  and  Genbral  Qubstiors. 

'   29.  Who  clothed  Adam  and  Eve  ?    How  ?    When  ? 

'   80.  What  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  worship,  combined  with 

o£%riDg8? 

81.  Who  were  the  first  children  of  Adam  and  Eve? 

82.  Relate  their  history ;  and  repeat  Heb.  zi.  4. ;  1  John  iii.  12. 

88.  How  was  Cain  punished?    Where  did  he  settle?     What  was  the 
character  of  his  descendants? 
84.  Who  was  born  after  the  death  of  Abel  ? 


•  *  The  chronology  of  the  patriarchs  is  as  follows :  ~  Abel  died 
B.O.  8876,  aged  128  years:  Adam,  B.a  8074,  aged  980:  Enoch  was 
translated  B.a  8017,  aged  865:  Seth  died  b.c.  2962,  aged  912:  Enos, 
B.G.  2864,  aeed  905 :  Cainan,  b.c.  2769,  aged  910 :  Mahalaleel,  b.c.  2714^ 
aged  895 :  Jared,  B.O.  2582,  aged  963 :  Liupaecb,  b.c.  2858,  aged  777 ;  Ms<7 
thntdaht  B.O.  2849,  aged  969. 
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Additional  QiTBsnoHB. 

35.  Describe  the  early  Mstonr  of  dyilisation,  as  it  appears  in  Scriptnre. 

86.  What  has  been  inferred  nrom  the  fyxt  that  the  skins  of  beasts  were 
employed  for  clothing  our  first  parents? 
'   87.  Describe  the  characters  or  CSain  and  Abel,  in  your  own  words. 

88.  Give  the  names  of  4he  descendants  of  Cain,  —  and  of  Seth,  —  firom 
Gen.  iv.  v. 

39.  Distinguish  those  who  bore  the  same  name  in  the  different  lines. 

40.  Distinguish  two  of  the  descendants  of  Seth  whose  names  are  nearly 
similar. 

41.  Describe  the  occnpations,  and  characters,  of  the  Cainites  and  of  the 
Sethites. 

42.  Name  the  sons  of  Lamech,  and  state  their  several  occupations. 

43.  What  led  to  the  ultimate  degeneracy  of  the  Sethites?    What 
practical  truth  does  this  contribute  to  teach  us? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

^HB  DeLUGB, — Tm  FOSTBRITT  OF  'NoAR, 
(Gen.  vi.  5-- x.  32.) 

-Thb  wickedness  of  mankind  continued  to  increase.     Throngfa«% 
out  several  generations  the  Cainites  appear  to  have  made 
fearful  progress  in  their  impious  disregard  of  God«--*-in  the 
desecration  of  the  family  relation,  and  therefore  also  in  the 
loosening  of  all  social  bonds,  -—  and  in  the  indulgence  of  grosa 
flensuaiity,  accompanied  with  habits  of  lawless  and  ferocious 
violence.  After  frequent  intermarriages  of  members  of  the  more 
pious  (Sethite)  race  with  the  children  of  the  more  depraved 
(Cainite),  the  whole  inhabited  portion  of  the  earth  became  one 
great  scene  of  iniquity  and  vice.    And  at  length,  it  has  been 
supposed,  evil  men  resisted  anS  overthrew  the  original  patri-* 
arcnal  government,  and  introduced,  in  its  place,  either  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  disorder,  or  a  system  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive' 
rule.    It  has  been  thought  likely  that  the  translation  of  Enoch 
tras  the  Divine  method  of  ddivering  him  from  the  attacks  of 
wicked  men ;  and  some  have  imagined  that,  when  he  was  taken 
from  the  earth,  Grod  also  removed  that  glory,  or  visible  mani* 
festation  of  His  presence,  which  He  had  hitherto  vouchsafed 
to  mankind.    But  these  things  are  not  stated  in  Scripture,  nor 
ean  they  be  proved  from  tiie  Baered  Record.* 

•  *  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  a  tradition  of  l^e  removal  of  Enodi' 
was  preserved  in  the  heathen  world,  and  embodied  in  the  •  fable  of. 
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'Another  man  of  eminent  piety  and  integrity,  distinffiiifihe^ 
by  his  habits  of  communion  with  God  and  by  special  tcScens  o( 
J^iviiM  favour,  was  Noah  {Heb,  rest),  a  son  of  the  Sethi te 
Lamech,  and  grandson  of  Methuselah,  in  his  days,  God  de^ 
termined  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  man  by  the  general 
destruction  of  the  existing  race,  to  be  accomplished  by  aa 
universal  deluge.  Grod  then  conunanded  Noah  to  prepare  an 
ark  for  the  rescue  of  himself  and  his  wife,  together  with  his 
three  sons  and  their  wives ;  who  were  to  be  accompanied  by  & 
certain  number  of  all  other  living  oreature8,->one  pair  of  every 
animal  accounted  unclean  (i.  e.,  unfit  for  food  or  sacrifice),  ana 
seven  pairs  of  every  ''clean**  animal,  and  of  birds.  The 
building  of  the  ark  occupied  a  period  of  120  years ;  and  during 
this  time  Noah  gave  public  notice  of  the  use  for  which  it  waa 
designed,  thus  conveying  to  mankind  a  warning  of  the  im« 
pending  visitation,  and  giving  a  call  to  repentance*  (Gren*  vL 
8. ;  Heb.  xi.  7. ;  1  Pet  m.  19,  2a ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5.) 

According  to  Divine  directions,  the  ark  was  constructed  of 
gopher-wood  (probablj  a  kind  of  cypress),  and  was  covered 
within  and  without  with  pitch  (i.  e.  asphalt  or  bitumen).  It 
was  300  cubits  lon^,  60  wide,  and  30  high/ 

Wicked  men  paid  no  regard  to  the  warning  conveyed  by 
Noah ;  just  as,  even  now,  ungodly  men  neglect,  and  often  treat 
with  contempt,  all  intimations  of  the  approaching  end  of  thci 
world.  (See  2  Pet.  iii.  3—7^  But,  at  the  time  appointed, 
God  sent  The  Fi^ood  which  He  had  threatened  (b.  c.  2348). 
'*  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  **  were  ^  broken  up,  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  run  was  upon  the  earth 
forty  days  and  forty  nights.**  Noah  then  entered  the  ark,  with 
his  family  and  with  the  prescribed  number  of  living  creatures, 
and  **  the  Lord  shut  him  in ;  **  and  the  waters  continued  to 
rise,  until  at  length  the.  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  including 
even  the  highest  mountains,  was  submerged,  and  every  ter- 
restrial creature  outside  the  ark  was  destroyed.  The  waters 
remained  at  their  height  durio^  1^0  days;  and  it  has'  been 
thought  probable  that,  throaghout  this  period,  and  perhaps  for 

AstrsBa,  or  Divine  Jnstiee,  who  was  said  to  have  quitted  the  earth  on 
accoont  of  the  prevailing  wickedDeas  of  men.  In  connection  with  all 
sach  speculations,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  Enoch  was  translated 
B.a  8017,  soon  after  the  death  of  Adam,  and  that  the  date  of  the  Deluge  is 
B.C.2348. 

*  That  is,  perhaps,  about  547  feet  long,  91  wide,  and  54  high.  But  these 
fUmensicms  are  uncertain,  because  we  do  not  know  precisely  what  waiif 
the  length  of  t|ie  cubit  by  which  they  are  computed. 
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8ome  time  longer,  the  light  of  the  sun  wm  so  eompletely  bb* 
strncted  that  the  watery  surface  of  the  globe  was  again  envdoped 
in  darkness  such  as  prevailed  over  the  chaos  before  the  first  day^a 
work  of  creation.    (See  Gren.  viii.  22.) 

At  the  end  of  the  time  specified,  the  waters  began  to  abate ; 
and  the  ark  rested  upon  one  of  the  summits  of  Ja*arat,  a  lofty 
mountain  which  rises  magnificently  from  an  extensive  plain  in 
Armenia.  Forty  days  afterwards,  Noah  sent  forth  a  raven,  which 
did  not  return  into  the  ark,  but  Went  forth  to  and  fro  until  the 
waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth  (i.  e.  most  probably^ 
hovered  about  the  ark,  and  sometimes  settled  on  it)  :  a  week 
later  he  sent  forth  a  dove,  which  returned,  having  found  no  rest 
for  the  sole  of  her  foot :  at  the  end  of  another  week,  he  sent 
forth  a  dove,  which  came  back  bearing  an  olive-leaf :  and  again 
one  week  later  he  sent  out  the  dove  again,  which  returned  no 
more ;  and  this  gave  Noah  to  tmderstand  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  land  was  now  above  water.  At  length,  after  the  ex- 
pit'ation  of  twelve  months  and  ten  days  in  the  whole,  Noah, 
with  his  family  and  the  living  creatures,  quitted  the  ark,  and 
stepped  forth  on  dry  ground. 

Tne  patriarch  immediately  returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
in  an  act  of  worship  to  which  he  had  doubtless  been  accustomed 
before  the  Flood.  He  *'  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord ;  and 
took  of  every  clean  beast  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered 
burnt  offerings  on  the  altar.**  This  sacrifice  was  graciously  ac- 
cepted ;  and  the  Lord  promised  that  He  would  not  curse  the 
ground  any  more  for  man*s  sake,  —  that  the  alternation  of  the 
seasons,  and  of  day  and  night,  should  continue,  —  and  that 
there  should  be  no  more  a  Flood  to  destroy  the  earth.  At  the 
same  time  dominion  over  every  living  creature  was  assigned  to 
Noah  and  his  posterity,  — -  the  use  of  animal  food,  but  without 
the  blood,  was  expressly  permitted,  —  and  a  stringent  law 
against  murder  was  solemnly  proclaimed.  *^  And  God  said, 
.  .  •  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token 
of  the  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth;**  by  which  some 
understand  that  the  rainbow,  a  natural  phenomenon  already 
well  known  to  Noah  and  his  ancestors,  was  for  the  first  time 
Appointed  to  the  use  described ;  while  others  think  it  not  im« 
probable  that  hitherto  the  earth  had  been  watered  only  by  thick 
mists,  so  that  the  very  appearance  of  the  rainbow  was  altogether 
new. 

Traditions,  more  or  less  plainly  pointing  to  the  Deluge, 
have  existed  in  nearly  all  nations.  They  can  be  traced  in. 
China  and  India,  among  the  Chaldseans,  Persians,  Egyptians, 
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and  Greeks,  and  among  ▼arions  tribes  of  North  and  South 
America.* 

Noah  lived,  after  the  Flood,  350  jears;  and  died  (b.  c 
1998)  at  the  age  of  950.  After  this  the  term  of  human  life 
began  to  diminish.  The  three  sons  of  Noah,  from  whom  the  post* 
diluTian  race  of  mankind  descended,  were  Shem  (Heb,  name). 
Ham  (Heb.  warm  or  southern),  and  Japheth  (Heb.  he  will 
spread,  or  enlarge).  An  especial  blessing  was  pronounced 
upon  Shem  and  Japheth,  with  their  descendants.  But  the 
posterity  of  Ham,  in  the  line  of  Canaan  one  of  his  sons,  fell 
under  a  curse,  and  was  sentenced  to  bear  the  yoke  of  servitude, 
in  oonseouence  of  some  irreverent  conduct  on  the  part  of  Ham, 
or  probaoly  of  both  Ham  and  Canaan,  towards  the  ased  Noah, 
on  a  melancholy  occasion  when  the  patriarch  haa  become 
guilty  of  excess  in  the  drinking  of  wine,  with  which  Grod  had 
blessed  his  labour  as  a  husbandman.  The  posterity  of  Ham 
included  (besides  the  Canaanites)  the  Philistines  and  some 
other  Asiatic  tribes,  and  also  the  Egyptians  and  other  Africans  .f 
To  Shem  we  trace  the  Persians,  through  Elam,  one  of  his 
sons ;  the  Syrians  through  Aram ;  and  probably  the  Hebrews 
throuffh  Eber.  And  from  Japheth  were  derived,  generally 
speakmg,  the  nations  of  Eusope,  including  the  Germans 
through  Gomer,  the  Greeks  through  Javan,  an^  the  Muscovites 
through  Mesach. 

The  Scriptural  genealogy  of  Ham  and  Japheth  extends  only 
to  a  few  generations ;  but  the  account  of  the  posterity  of  Shem, 
from  whom  eventually  came  the  promised  Messiah,  is  more 
extensive.  (Gen.  x.  21—31.,  xLlO— 26.;.!  Chron.  i.  17.  &c.) 

*  A  Phrygian  tradition  is  preserved  on  a  coin  of  Apamasa,  of  the  date  of 
Septimitu  sevems,  bearing  the  representation  of  a  man  and  a  woman  in 
a  vessel  afloat,  on  the  top  of  which  one  bird  is  perched,  while  another 
is  fl^nng  towards  the  vessel  with  a  branch  in  its  mouth :  the  man  and 
woman  are  also  represented  standing  in  front  of  the  vessel,  as  if  just  landed. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  Deluge  and  the  ark  by  Berosus,  according  to 
Josephns,  CmUr.  Apion,  i.  19.  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant 
i  8.  6.)  refers  to  a  tradition  in  Armenia  as  probably  relating  to  the 
resting  of  the  ark  on  Mount  Ararat,  *'  according  to  the  account  of  Moses 
the  Jewish  legislator.*' 

f  It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  all  the  Africans,  as  descendants 
of  Ham,  were  made  su^ect  tO  the  curse  of  servitude.  That  curse  extended 
to  only  one  branch  of  Ham's  family,  the  Canaanites ;  and  it  was  inflicted 
when  that  people  was  subdued  by  the  Israelites,  and  when  the  settiets 
on  the  nortnem  coast  of  Africa  were  brought  under  the  power  of  the 
Komans. 
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ELBMBlh'ABT  AXft)  GeKEBAL  QuESTIOKB.' 

44.  How.  did  God  determine  to  pimisli  the  Tnckedness  of  manldnd 
vhen  it  had  reached  its  height? 

46<  Trace  the  descent  of  Koab,  and  describe  his  character. 
.  46.  What  measure  was  divinely  prescribed  for  the  preservation  of  Noah 
and  his  family  ? 

47.  Of  how  many  persons  did  that  family  consist? 

46.  What  living  creatures  were  to  be  taken  into  the  ark? 

49.  Mention  the  materials  of  the  ark,  and  its  dimensions. 

50.  How  did  Noah  ascertain  the  subsiding  of  the  waters? 

51.  Describe  the  renewal  of  God's  covenant  with  mankind  in  the  penon 
of  Noah. 

52.  Who  were  the  sons  of  Noah? 

Additional  Questions. 

58.  Describe  the  nature  and  extent  of  antediluvian  wickedness. 

54.  Kelate  the  progress  of  the  Deluge  -,  state  its  extent  and  duration. 

55.  Give  the  date  of  the  Deluge,  as  commonly  received. 

66.  State  the  two  several  conjectures  concerning  the  rainbow  as  th« 
token  of  the  covenant 

57.  Among  what  people  do  we  find  traditions  apparently  referring  to 
iho  Deluge  ? 

58.  Date  the  death  of  Noah,  and  mention  his  age. 

59.  How  has  the  posterity  of  the  sons  of  Noah  been  distributed  over 
the  world? 

60.  Which  of  these  posterities  is  most  fiilly  described  in  Scripture,  and 
why? 


CHAPTER  V. 

NlMBOD  AND   ASSTBIA.  —  JoB. 

(Gen.  X.  6— 12.— Job.) 


Amoko  the  posterity  of  Ham,  Nimrod*,  a  son  of  Cush,  be* 
came  celebrated,  first  by  his  courage  and  dexterity  in  the 
destruction  of  beasts  of  prey  and  other  noxious  animals,  and 
then  by  the  establishment  of  dominion  over  his  fellow-men ; 
just  as,  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  distinction  was  acquired  by 
such  heroes  as  Theseus,  Perseus,  and  Hercules,  who  came  to 
be  regarded  as  demigods  for  the  services  they  rendered  tcJ 
society  by  ridding  the  country  of  wild  beasts.    The  exploits  of 

•  Perhaps—impious  rebel.  Some  suppose  that  this  was  only  a  term  of 
reproach,  not  his  real  name;  but  he  may  have  adopted  it,  aa  glorying 
in  iniquity. 
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Nimrod  appear  to  have  been  marked  bj  daring  impiety ;  an 
instance  of  which  appears  in  his  havine  {)romoted  the  building 
of  a  high  tower,  composed  of  8un-driedl>rick8,  cemented  with  bi- 
tumen, in  the  hind  of  Shinar.  Thb  tower,  designed  as  a  ralljing* 
point,  or  centre  of  union,  and  as  a  proud  trophy  of  eartMy 
dominion  and  power,  was  erected  in  a  spirit  of  impious  in- 
dependence, and  probably  with  avowed  defiance  of  Heaven. 
At  all  events,  the  intention  of  the  builders  was  so  evil,  that  the 
displeasure  of  the  Most  High  was  manifested  by  His  direct 
interposition  for  the  defeat  of  their  design,  which  was  ac- 
com^shed  by  producing  such  a  confusion  of  their  language 
that  they  could  no  longer  act  in  concert  for  the  completion  of 
their  work.  Thus  the  building  of  the  tower  was  stopped,  and 
the  place  was  called  Babel,  i.  e.  confusion. 

At  this  Babel,  or  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates,  Nimrod  appears 
to  have  founded  a  kingdom,  which  he  enlarged  by  the  conquest 
of  Erech  (afterwards  Edessa),  Accad  (afterwards  Nisibis),  and 
Calneh  (afterwards  Otesiphon),  in  Mesopotamia.  After  this, 
lie  invaded  and  subdued  the  more  northern  country  of  Asshur, 
a  son  of  Shem ;  and  here  he  either  built  or  captured  Nineveh 
and  made  it  his  capital,  —  or  else,  as  others  suppose  *,  he  drove 
Asshur  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  who  then  established  himself 
at  Nineveh.  (Gren.  x.  8 — 12.)  This  first  Assyrian  empire  is 
supposed  to  have  ended  with  Sardanapalus,  after  an  attack  by 
the  Medes  under  Arbaces  and  the  Babylonians  under  Belesis, 
probably  about  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  not 
long  after  the  date  of  Jonah*s  prophecy,  which  was  delivered 
about  B.  c.  825.  The  Assyrians^afterwards  recovered  their  in- 
dependence, and  established  a  new  empir^  of  which  mention 
will  occur  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  history. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  (Job  zxxi.  26 — 28.)  sprung  up  in  uie  early 
period  of  this  first  Assyrian  empire,  having  been  introduced 
probably  by  Nimrod  himself;  who,  it  has  been  said,  was  re- 
garded by  his  subjects  as  having  been  translated  to  the  constel- 
lation Orion.  But  on  these  matters  Scripture  is  silent,  and 
we  have  n\>  other  authentic  record.— It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  whole  history  of  the  early  period  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  empires  is  involved  in  great  obscurity, — which, 
however,  has  been  partially  removed  by  the  recent  discoveries 
of  Botta,  Layard,  and  Rawlinson« 

*  Adopting  the  rendering  of  Gen.  z.  11.,  which  stands  in  the  text  of 
our  version.  The  other  view  rests  mainly  upon  the  reading  of  that  pas* 
sage  given  in  the  margin. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  think  that,  while  wickedness  and  violence 
abounded  in  the  earth,  there  were  yet  to  be  found  traces  of 
godliness  and  virtue,  such  as  are  presented  to  our  notice  in  the; 
Book  of  Job. 

The  design  of  this  Book  *  is  to  show  that,  notwithstanding 
the  obscure  and  perplexing  nature  of  the  dealings  of  Almighty 
God  with  His  people  in  this  life,  —  especially  woile  He  s^fiera 
them  to  be  overtaken  by  earthly  calamities  and  afflicted  with 
bodily  sufferings,  when  we  might  expect  a  course  of  prosperity, 
and  comfort  as  the  present  reward  of  their  integrity  and 
piety,  —  yet  the  Divine  government  is  really  conducted  on 
principles  of  eternal  justice,  and,  even  as  regards  the  dis* 
tribution  of  temporal  good  and  evil,  the  Lord  doeth  all  things 
well;  _  ; 

The  precise  time  in  which  Job  lived  is  uncertain;  bnt 
strong  reasons  have  been  adduced  for  placing  his  history  before 
that  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs.  If  we  adopt  this  view  of  th^ 
matter,  we  may  say  that  Job  flourished  not  much  earlier  than 
the  birth  of  Abraham  (i.  e.  about  b.  c.  2000),  and  certainly  9,% 
some  period  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
He  lived .  in  the  land  of  Uz ;  by  which  some  understand 
Idumea,  while  others,  with  more  probability,  suppose  that  Uz^ 
here  mentioned,  is  the  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of  Shem, 
and  that  the  locality  denoted  is  Padan-Aram,  a  part  of  Meso^ 
potamia. 

Job,  probably  the  head  of  his  tribe,  was  an  extensive  and 
wealthy  agriculturist ;  and,  more  than  this,  he  was  a  godly  man, 
a  sincere  servant  of  the  Most  High,  ^  perfect  and  upright,  and 
one  that  feared  God,  and  eschewed  [i.  e.  abhorred  and  shunned} 
evil."  For  the  trial  of  this  good  man*s  faith  and  patience,  it 
pleased  God  that  he  should  be  visited  with  sudden  and  great 
temporal  calamities,  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  Satan, 
who  caused  his  oxen  and  asses  to  be  carried  off  by  the  (pro* 
bably  Cushite)  Sabeans, — his  sheep  to  be  destroyed  by  light- 
ning,— his  camels  to  be  seized  by  the  Chaldeans  fi — and  hia 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters  to  be  crushed  to  death  under 
the  ruins  of  the  elder  brother*s  house,  which  was  overthrown 


*  The  writer  and  date  of  the  Book  of  Job  are  unknown.  Some  per* 
sons  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  by  Job  himself;  others  ascribe  it  ta 
Moses ;  and  others  again  assign  it  to  a  still  later  period :  but  as  liie  name 
of  the  writer  is  not  given  in  ue  book  itself,  we  must  be  content  with  re« 
garding  this  point  as  uncertain,  and  not  necessary  to  be  known. 
-  t  The  Syrian  tribe  which  afterwards  established  an  empire  in  th^ 
region  of  Babylon. 
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by  a  whirlwind  while  they  were  assembled  at  a  family  enter* 
tainment.  After  this,  Job  was  afflicted  in  his  own  person, 
being  covered  with  sore^  boils  or  inflamed  ulcers.* 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  patriarch  at  first,  in  reply  to 
an  impatient  address  of  his  wife,  uttered  the  language  of  pious 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Grod.  Afterwards,  however,  he  made 
heavy  complaints  with  reference  to  his  condition,  as  being  so 
different  from  what  might  have  been  expected  in  accordance 
with  his  character  in  the  sight  of  Grod.  These  complaints  he 
uttered  in  conversation  with  his  three  friends,  Eliphaz  the  Te« 
manite,  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite,  who 
came  to  condole  with  him  under  his  sufferings,  but,  in  fact,  aug-> 
mented  his  grief  by  hastily  and  unkindly  maintaining  the 
position  that,  accordmg  to  the  recognised  dealings  of  the  Most 
High,  his  great  afflictions  must  have  been  drawn  down  on  him  by 
some  aggravated  but  unacknowledged  wickedness.  Hereupoii 
Elihu,  who  had  silently  listened  to  the  whole  conversation^  vin- 
dicated Job  from  the  implied  charges  of  i  his  other  friends,  but 
at  the  same  time  reproved  the  patriarch  himself  for  many  un- 
becoming expressions  which  he  had  employed  in  his  defence,  as 
Mvouring  too  much  of  a  self'^justifying  spirit. 

At  length  the  Lord  Himself  determined  the  whole  contro- 
versy by  uttering,  out  of  a  whirlwind,  the  most  sublime  and  de- 
ceive assertions  of  His  sovereign  power  and  unfailing  righteous- 
ness.  Job  was  now  deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness  in  the  presence  of  this  glorious  Being ;  a  fact 
which  was  perfectly  consistent  with  his  freedom  from  those 
great  and  secretly-cherished  sins  of  which  he  had  been  co- 
vertly accused  by  his  friends,  who  were  reproved  by  the 
Almighty  for  their  uncharitable  surmises. 

Job  was  eventually  restored  to  more  than  his  former  pros- 
perity, being  put  in  possession  of  great  wealth,  and  made  the 
father  of  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  the  latter  of  whom 
—Jemima  (Day),  Eezia  TCassia),  and  Keren-Happuch  (Horn 
of  Stibium)f  —  were  widely  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  In  this 
state  of  affluence  and  domestic  comfort  the  patriarch  lived  140 


*  Commonly  snpposed  to  be  the  violent  disease  called  Elephantiasis  ot 
black  leprosy— one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  (See  Job  ii.  8.,  vii.  6., 
xix.  17.,  XXX.  17.,  with  vii.  13, 14.,  xvi  8.,  vii.  16.)  Job  took  a  poteherd 
to  scrape  himself  withal,  and  he  sat  down  among  the  ashes,  or,  according 
to  the  Scptuagint,  on  a  dunghiU. 

t  That  is,  a  horn,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a  box  or  pot,  of  eye-paint,  or 
dye  for  the  eyelashes. 
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years ;  and  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  aifter  having  seen  bis 
posterity  to  the  fourth  generation. 

Elehertart  and  GmrBBAL  QuBsnoziB. 

61.  Who  was  Nimrod? 

62.  Describe  bis  character  and  exploits. 

63.  Give  the  history  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

64.  What  form  of  idolatry  appears  to  have  prevailed  daring  this  age? 

65.  Who  was  Job,  and  what  was  his  character  ? 

66.  What  were  the  calamities  which  befel  him,  toA  how  were  they 
Inflicted? 

67.  What  was  their  design,  and  what  their  issae? 

68.  Give  the  names  of  Job*s  three  friends,  and  of  the  fourth  speaker 
who  joined  in  the  debate. 

69.  Who  put  them  all  to  silence,  and  how? 

70.  Relate  the  patriarch's  final  history. 

71.  State  the  names  of  Job's  three  daup^hters  who  are  mentioned  at  the 
close  of  the  history,  and  give  their  meamngs. 

ADDmoNAL  Questions. 

72.  Compare  the  history  of  Nimrod  with  that  of  some  early  Grecian 
heroes. 

78.  What  is  known,  or  conjectured,  concerning  the  first  Assyrian 
Empire? 

74.  Give  the  names  of  some  travellers  who  have  lately  thrown  light  on 
Assyrian  history. 

75.  What  is  said  to  have  been  the  apotheosis  of  Kimrod  ? 

76.  State  the  design  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

77.  Explain  the  course  of  Job's  conduct  under  suffering,  —  the  rea- 
soning of  his  friends,  —  and  the  Divine  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty 
which  had  arisen. 


CHAPTER  VL 
The  Early  History  of  Abraham. 

(Gen.  xi.  27.— xiv.) 

,/- 

We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries 
after  the  Fall,  the  human  race  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  general 
and  incurable  corruption,  —  the  corruption  of  men  who  knew 
God  as  their  creator  and  moral  governor,  but  in  works  denied 
Him ;  and  that,  before  this  corruption  became  absolutely  uni- 
versal,— while  yet  there  was  one  pious  family  left  upon  earth, 

jS^od  sent  a  delude  for  the  destruction  of  the  ungooly,  preserT-^ 

^ng  alive  only  l^ah  and  his  family,  as  the  stock  of  a  new  race 

r  men.    This  race  also  became,  to  a  great  extent,  degenerate  : 
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but  its  degeneracy  t<ook  a  different  form  from  that  of  the  ante* 
diiuYians ;  it  was  distinguished  b^  idolatry  in  worship,  and  by 
tyrannical  and  usurped  despotism  m  goyemment,  founded  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  darms  and  impious  communism,  —  a  state  of 
things  which  God  manned  with  His  displeasure  by  the  confusion 
of  languages  at  Babel,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the 
builders.  Idolatry,  which  began  with  the  adoration  of  the 
heayenlj  bodies,  appears  to  haye  become  more  gross  in  propor- 
tion as  it  became  more  preyalent ;  descending  probably  to  the 
worship  of  brute  animals  and  of  senseless  images.  Men,  hay^' 
ing  despised  God*s  promise  of  redemption,  and  seeking  to 
proyide  a  present  remedy  for  all  evils  by  the  exercise  of  ueir 
own  ability  and  wisdom,  ^  became  '*  more  and  more  ^  yain  in 
their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.** 
(Rom.  i.  21.)  There  remained,  indeed,  some  elements  of 
human  excellence  and  greatness,  if  such  it  ma^  be  called,  in 
arts,  sciences,  and  the  refinements  of  ciyilisation,  which  the 
Most  High  designed  to  render,  in  due  time,  subseryient  to  the 
restoration  of  His  kingdom  upon  earth;  but  the  knowledge 
and  loye  of  the  true  God,  as  the  immediate  source  of  spiritual 
life  and  all  real  moral  excellence,  was  for  the  most  part  ex- 
tinct, and  its  place  was  supplied  by  the  mere  phantoms  of 
fictitious  deities,  a  regard  to  which  could  issue  only  in  degra- 
dation, disappointment,  and  loss. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  world,  when  it  pleased  God  to 
take  one  step  further  in  adyance  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  His  gracious  design  for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  This 
consisted  in  the  formal,  yisible,  outward  separation  of  a  single 
family,  from  which  the  great  Deliverer,  as  to  His  human  nature, 
should  eventually  come ;  and  which  was  appointed  to  serve,  in 
the  mean  time,  as  the  chosen  depository  of  Divine  revelation,— 
and  thus  the  medium  'of  intercourse  between  Grod  and  man* 
All  other  nations  the  Most  High  abandoned  to  themselves  in 
matters  of  religion  (Acts  xiv.  16,  17.),  desiring  that  they 
should  learn  by  experience  the  vanity  of  their  own  thoughtf 
land  ways,  —  an  experience  which,  while  of  itself  unable  to 
effect  a  spiritual  cure,  would  at  least  tend  to  prepare  in  the 
human  heart  a  ground  upon  which  the  Holy  Spirit  might  so 
work  as  to  render  men  disposed  and  qualified  to  accept  that 
Divine  remedy  which  at  first  they  so  unthankfiilly  rejected. 

This  third  sreat  movement  in  the  progress  of  redemption** 
was  acoordingfy  made  by  ike  choice  and  caU  of  Abraham, 

*  The  first  was  that  which  took  place  immediately  after  the  Fall ;  and 
the  secoad  the  Deluge. 

0» 
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Abram — for  such  was  the  patriarcVs  name  at  first -^  was  a- 
son  of  Terah,  tenth  in  descent  from  Shem.  False  worship  had 
by  this  time  prevailed  even  among  this  originallj  more  godly 
race ;  and  the  family  of  Terah  was  itself,  at  least  in  part,  ido« 
latrous.  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.)  Terah  was  ike  father  of  Abram^ 
Nahor,  and  Haran ;  of  whom  it  appears  that  Haran  was  the 
eldest,  and  Abram  (bom  b.  g.  1096)  was  the  youngest,  being 
indeed  much  younger  than  Haran.  The  native  place  of  this 
family  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees*;  from  which  locality  the  whole 
family  migrated  after  the  death  of  Haran.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  migrating  family,  probably  in  obedience  to  a  Divine  com* 
mand,  to  reach  the  land  of  Canaan ;  but  eventually  they  stopped 
short  of  that  country,  and  settled  in  Haran,  a  region  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Mesopotamia.  Here  Abram  resided  for 
some  time,  together  with  his  wife  Sarai,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Ur ;  when,  at  the  age  of  75  years,  perhaps  after 
the  death  of  Terah  (Acts  vii.  4.),  he  received  a  second  and 
distinct  Call  from  heaven,  requiring  him  to  quit  his  father*^ 
family,  and  to  pursue  his  journey  to  Canaan.  With  this  Call 
he  immediately  complied,  taking  with  him  his  family  and  his 
property,  and  accompanied  by  his  nephew  Lot,  the  son  of 
Haran,  who  was  himself  no  doubt  at  the  head  of  another  per* 
tion  of  the  tribe  (b.c.  1921).  , 

This  Call  of  Abram  comprised  both  a  command  and  a  pro-* 
mise ;  —  a  command  to  leave  his  father's  family,  and  to  go  to 
Canaan,  —  and  a  promise  that  God  would  bless  him  and  mak^ 
of  him.  a  great  nation,  and  that  in  him  all  families  of  the  eart^ 
should  be  blessed.  (Gen.  xii.  1 — 3.)  When  this  promise  wa^ 
made  to  Abram,  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the  expectation 
common  to  all  godly  men  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  con-f 
ceming  the  great  personal  Deliverer  to  come ;  and  hence  he 
doubtless  understood  the  promise  as  meaning  (what,  in  fact,  it 
did)  that  this  Mighty  One  should  arise  among  his  own  posted 
rity.  (See  John  viii.  56.)  Such  was  the  new  limitation,  and 
consequently  the  increased  distinctness,  now  given  to  the  ori- 
ginal and  more  general  promise  concerning  that  Seed  of  the 
woman  who  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  And  such  was 
the  provision  made  by  Divine  wisdom  for  the  preservation,  and 

*  tJr  Chasdim  (Light  of  the  Chaldees),  -—  a  name  which  implies  a 

reference  to  the  Persian  Light-religion,  or  worship  of  Fire.    The  Baby« 

Ionian  idol  Bel  (Phoenician  Baal)  was  originally  a  personification  of  the 

sun ;  and  it  was  from  some  early  development  of  this  Chaldseo-Perstaxi 

*eatiire- worship  that  Abram  was  called  to  separate  himself,  doubtless 

ihout  having  been  personally  involved  in  its  error* 
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tittimate  propagation,  of  true  religion  in  the  world ;  at  a  time 
^faen,  but  for  Uiis  separation  of  a  single  family,  the  whole  race 
of  maiikind  was  on  the  point  of  being  sunk  in  idolatry. 
~  The  first  place  in  Canaan  at  which  Abram  pitched  his  tent 
Vas  in  the  rich  pasture  land  of  a  beautiful  vale  between  the 
mounts  Ebal  and  Grerizim,  at  the  terebinth  grove  of  Moreh, 
near  the  spot  on  which  Shechem  was  afterwards  built.  Here 
**  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram,  and  said.  Unto  thy  seed  will 
I  give  this  land ;  and  there  builded  he  an  altar  **  [die  first  altar, 
or  at  least  the  first  really  sacred  altar,  in  the  Holy  Land] 
'*  unto  the  Lord  who  appeared  unto  him."  (Gen.  xii.  7.)  He 
afterwards  journeyed  southward;  establishing  himself  for  a  while 
on  a  mountain  to  the  east  of  Bethel,  '*  having  Betiiel  on  the 
west  and  Hai  on  the  east ;  **  and  here  again  he  built  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord.  About  this  time  the  country  was  visited  with 
a  famine ;  whereupon  Abram  resolved  (without  any  Divine  in** 
timation)  to  betake  himself  to  the  great  granary  of  the  world,-^ 
Egypt.  And  now,  in  the  weakness  or  temporary  failure  of  his 
faith,  the  patriarch  became  guilty  of  an  act  of  equivocation, 
which  amounted  in  fact  to  falsehood.  He  was  afraid  that  the 
beauty  of  Sarai  would  attract  the  notice  of  the  Egyptians  *, 
and  that,  if  he  were  known  to  be  her  husband,  there  misht  be 
some  persons  who  would  not  hesitate  to  take  away  his  life,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  marry  her.  Under  this  impres-^ 
aion,  he  enioined  her  to  say  that  she  was  his  sister,  — that  is, 
to  utter  a  kind  of  truth  (since  she  was  his  near  relative  inde-^ 
pendently  of  marriage  f ),  combined  with  a  suppression  which, 
concealing  the  greater  and  more  important  truth,  was  thud 
tantamount  to  a  falsehood.  By  this  unworthy  artifice  Abram 
probably  hoped  that  some  of  the  Egyptians  would  become 
suitors  to  him  for  the  hand  of  his  so-called  sister ;  and  that 
before  it  would  be  necessary  to  decide  upon  any  proposal  of 
marriage,  he  would  be  able  to  quit  Egypt,  and  to  return  to 
Canaan  in  safety.  The  artifice,  however,  was  discovered  by 
the  direct  intervention  of  the  Most  High ;  and  Pharaoh  sexit 
Kway  Abram  in  disgrace. 

Tiie  foregoing  mstory  implies  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians 
paid  strict  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  And  here  it 
may  be  observed  that  Egypt  was  at  this  time  a  regularly  or- 

*  In  Sgypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaolis,  tbe  women  were  not  veiled 
according  to  the  oriental  enstom  elsewhere  prevalent 

t  She  was  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  his  deceased  elder  brother  Haran 
md  sister  of  his  nephew  Lot.  Compare  Gen.  zi  29.  with  zx.  12.,  in  wluch. 
Jitter  passage  *'  daughter  "  is  probablv  for  **  granddaughter." 
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ffanised  and  flouriflhing  kingdom.  This  country  appears  to 
have  been  peopled  by  ue  immediate  descendants  of  Ham,  from 
the  north-east ;  not  (as  has  been  supposed)  by  settlers  from 
Ethiopia  and  the  south.  At  first,  and  during  seyeral  senera* 
tions,  the  government  appears  to  have  been  vested  with  the 
priests;  but  afterwards  a  kingdom  was  founded  by  Menes, 
perhaps  about  b.c.  2717  (or  later;  some  say  about  2320). 
The  native  kings  (called  Pharaohs,  from  Phra  the  sun,  whose 
representative  the  king  was  supposed  to  be)  continued  to 
reign  through  a  succession  of  several  dynasties,  until  the 
country  was  invaded  by  a  people  from  the  east,  who  overthrew 
the  native  dynasties,  and  established  those  of  the  Hyksos,  or 
Shepherd  Kings,  which  lasted  throughout  a  long  period,  some 
say  more  than  500  years,  embracing  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
dynasties,  from  about  b.c.  2080  to  1525.  If  we  accept  these 
dates  (concerning  which,  however,  historians  are  not  agreed), 
it  then  appears  that  Abram  went  into  Egypt  (about  b.g.  1920) 
during  tne  reigns  of  the  Hyksos;  and  that  the  dynasties  of 
these  Shepherd  Kings  continued  in  power  until  after  the  deaUi 
of  Joseph.    On  this  subject  more  wul  be  said  hereafter. 

Having  c^uitted  Egypt,  Abram  returned  to  the  spot  which 
ke  had  previously  occupied  between  Bethel  and  Hai.  Here  it 
was  found  inconvenient  for  the  two  large  establishments  of 
Abram  and  Lot  to  encamp  any  longer  together,  or  in  the  same 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  and,  a  quarrel  having  arisen  be-* 
tween  their  herdsmen,  Abram  generously  proposed  that  Lot 
should  take  his  choice  of  a  spot  for  separate  occupation.  Look^ 
ing  abroad,  doubtless  from  the  mountain  between  Bethel  and 
Hai,  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
country*.  Lot  fixed  upon  the  plain  wnich  lay  around  the  lower 
part  of  the  Jordan  as  the^  r^ion  to  which  he  would  r^air,  on 
account  of  its  great  fertility;  and  accordingly  proceeded  to 
pitch  his  tent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sodom,  one  of  several 
cities  which  at  that  time  studded  this  fruitful  region.t  Abram 
soon  afterwards  removed  to  the  terebinth  grove  of  MamrCt 
near  Hebron,  then  called  Arba. 

About  this  time  (b.  o.  1913)  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam, 
a  region  east  of  the  Euphrates,  assisted  by  three  confederates, 
made  a  successful  expedition  agsunst  his  rebellious  vassals^  the 

*  See  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Falutine,  cba]^  iv.  §  2. 

f  «  Thus  was  aoeomplished  the  dissolutioii  of  a  conaeetion  which  had 
been  formed  before  the  promise  of  children  waa  given  to  Abraham ;  and 
the  dismption  of  which  appears  to  have  been  necessary  for  that  complete 
isolation  of  the  coming  race  which  the  Divine  purpose  ieqalred.*'^EiTTo's 
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kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  other  cities  in  the  Yale  of 
Siddim,  or  Valley  of  the  Fields*,  being  that  part  of  the  plain 
of  Jordan  where  Lot  had  settled.  Lot  and  his  property,  to- 
gethex  with  other  booty,  were  carried  off  by  the  successful  in« 
Taders ;  whereupon  Abram,  having  armed  his  home-born  male 
servants,  or  slaves,  to  the  number  of  319,  and  being  assisted  by 
the  Amorite  chiefs,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  pursued  the 
conquerors,  and,  having  overtaken  them  when  they  had  reached 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  effected  a  rescue  of  the  captives  and 
the  booty,  and  chased  the  fugitive  captors  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus.  Jn  acknowle%ment  of  this  enterprise,  the  king 
of  Sodom  entreated  Abram  to  accept  a  recompense ;  which, 
however,  the  patriarch  deeUned  on  his  own  account,  leaving 
only  the  Amontes  to  partake  of  the  k'mg's  bounty.  On  this 
occasion,  also,  ^  Melchizedek  ^Heb,  kii^  of  righteousness], 
king  of  Salem  f  {Heb.  peace],  brouj^ht  forth  bread  and  wine ; 
and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  most  high  Grod.  And  he  blessed 
him,  and  said.  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  most  high  God,  pos* 
sessor  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  blessed  be  the  most  high  God, 
which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into  thy  hand.  And  he 
gave  him  tithes  of  all.'*  (Gren.  xiv.  18 — ^20.)  Melchizedek  here 
appears  as  an  image  or  representative  of  that  which  Abram's 
posterity  would  afterwards  become, — ^in  the  person  of  Aaron,  of 
bavid,  and,  more  especially,  of  Christ, — on  a  larger  scale,  in  a 
higher  manner,  and  with  far  more  glorious  effect.  (See  Heb. 
vii.  1 — 17.)  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  without  significance  that 
Abram  received  a  solemn  benediction  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country, —  a  man  of  peace,  able  and  ready  to  maintain  tran» 
quiUity  by  a  prompt  resistance  of  aggression. 

Elbmkhtart  A2n>  Gknebal  Quxsnoirs. 

78.  Who  was  Abram  ?    What  was  his  native  place  ? 

79.  Who  were  his  two  brothers  ? 

80.  To  what  place  did  the  fiunily  migrate  during  the  lifetime  of  their 
fhther? 

81.  Describe  the  call  of  Abram.    Give  the  date. 

82.  Who  was  Lot? 

88.  At  what  place  in  Canaan  did  Abram  first  pitch  his  tent? 

84.  How  did  he  signidise  this  place,  and  others  at  which  he  took  up 
his  abode  from  time  to  time? 

85.  What  was  his  second  station? 
88.  What  led  him  to  visit  Egypt? 


*  Concerning  which  see  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pakstine,  chap.  vii.  §  1. 
t  Probably  the  ancient  name  of  Jerusalem.    But  some  regard  it  as  a 
place  near  Sbechem,  if.  Shalem,  Gen.  xxxiii.  18. 
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87.  Relate  his  conduct  in  that  country,  with  its  results. 

88.  To  what  part  of  Canaan  did  Abram  return  from  Egypt? 

89.  Relate  the  separation  of  Abram  and  LoL 

90.  Where  did  Lot  settle,—  and  why  ? 

91.  Relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  inyasion  of  the  Vale  of 
Siddim  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates. 

92.  Who  was  Melchizedek,  and  what  do  we  read  concerning  him? 

Additional  QuBSTioira. 

98.  How  did  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  postdiluvians  differ 
from  that  of  the  ante<0luvian8  ? 

94.  How  was  the  call  of  Abram  a  further  step  in  the  progress  of 
Redemption  ? 

95.  what  was  included  or  contained  in  that  call  ? 

96.  Describe  its  bearing  on  the  great  promise  of  the  Redeemer. 

97.  Explain  the  probable  design  of  Abram  in  calling  Sarai  his  sister 
when  they  were  in  Egypt. 

98.  State  precisely  tne  moral  aspect  of  that  transaction. 

99.  l^arrate  the  early  history  of  Egypt 

100.  To  what  period  of  that  history  may  we  refer  Abram*s  yisit? 

101.  What  ereat  end  appears  to  haye  been  answered  by  the  departure 
of  Lot  from  Abram  ? 

102.  How  ia  Melchizedek  regarded  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews? 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Thb  Abbahamic  Covenant. — Lateb  Histobt  or  Abbaham 

(Gen.  xy. — xxv,  11.) 

It  pleased  G<>d  to  found  His  dealings  with  Abram  and  bis  pQS- 
terity  upon  a  solemn  and  definite  coyenant.  The  beginmng, 
or  m*8t  part,  of  this  coyenant  was  made  upon  occasion  of  a 
manifestation  of  the  patriarch's  faith  with  peculiar  force  under 
discouraging  circumstances.  While  Abram  was  still  childless, 
the  Lord  gave  him  a  special  promise  that  his  posterity  should 
be  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven ;  and  then  Abram  "  be- 
lieved in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness*' 
(Gren.  XV.  6. ;  comp.  Rom.  iy.;  Gal.  iii.  6.;  James  ii.  23.) ;  where- 
upon God  renewed  His  other  promise  concerning  the  possession 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  Abram's  descendants.  The  patriarch 
having  asked  for  a  token  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Diyme  word, 
God  ordered  him  to  prepare  certain  animals  and  birds  as  the 
materials  of  a  *  sacrifice ;  each  of  which  having  been  divided 
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into  two  parts,  tbe  pieces  were  laid  in  two  separate  rows,  in-* 
dicating  (as  some  say)  the  contracting  parties,  who  were  about 
to  become,  as  it  were,  one.  While  the  pieces  laj  in  this  order, 
some  birds  of  prey  came  down  upon  them,  which  Abram  drove 
away.  The  patriarch  then  fell  into  a  kind  of  deep  sleep,  with 
a  sensation  of  horrific  darkness,  during  which  Grod  revealed  to 
him  the  meaning  of  the  threatening  symbol  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed; declaring  that  his  posterity  would  suffer  a  state  of 
bondage  during  four  hundred  years,  to  be  followed  by  complete 
deliverance,  and  possession  of  the  promised  land.  After  this^ 
**  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark, 
behold  a  smoking  furnace,  and  a  burning  lamp  that  passed  be* 
tween  those  pieces,"  —  supposed  to  have  been  the  Shechinah,  or 
fiery  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,  afterwards  well  known 
(Exod.  iii.  2.,xiii.21.),_  the  appearance  of  which,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  a  ratification,  or  pledge,  of  the  covenant  on  the  part 
of  Gk>d.  For  the  present,  no  counter  stipulation  or  pledge,  on 
the  part  of  Abram,  was  required ;  that  was  reserved  for  a 
future  occasion. 

It  had  not  yet  been  said  that  the  promised  posterity  should 
descend  from  Sarai ;  and  this  pious  woman,  considering  her<» 
self  now  too  old  to  have  children,  concluded  that  it  must  be 
the  will  of  Grod  that  Abram  should  become  a  father  by  some 
other.  Accordingly,  she  persuaded  the  patriarch  to  take,  as  a 
secondary  wife,  according  to  a  custom  then  prevalent,  her  own 
Egyptian  bond-maid  Hagar  (Heb,  strangerj,  whose  posterity, 
might  be  at  once  Abram's,  and  also,  at  least  in  one  sense,  her 
own, — her  own,  that  is,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  by 
right  of  property,  or  legal  ownership,  as  being  the  children  of 
her  slave*  The  event,  however,  proved  that,  in  this  matter* 
the  policy  of  Sarai  did  not  coincide  with  the  will  and  purpose 
of  the  Most  High. 

Hagar,  in  prospect  of  being  really  the  maternal  ancestor  of 
the  promised  posterity,  behaved  towards  her  mistress  with  a 
degree  of  insolence  which  called  forth  harsh  treatment  in  re- 
turn. Under  these  circumstances,  Hagar  was  induced  to  seek 
safety  in  flight :  but  she  was  rectdled  to  her  post  of  dut^  by 
*'.the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  who  ^'  found  her  by  a  fountain  of 
water  in  the  wilderness,"  and  gave  her  a  remarkable  promise 
concerninff  her  future  son,  to  be  called  Ishmael  (JUeb,  God 
bears) :  '^  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand  will  be  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him ;  and  he  shall  dwell 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren"  (Gen.  xvi.  12.), — a  predic- 
tion remarkably  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  the  Ishmaelites,  as  a 
nomadic  Arabian  tribe.    Hagar  returned  to  her  mistress,  and 
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gave  birdi  to  Iskmael,  when  Abram  was  86  yean  old  (b.  c. 
1910). 

Thirteen  years  passed  away ;  Abram  was  now  99  years  of 
age,  and  the  prospect  of  his  hayinff  any  children  by  Sarai  ap- 
peared, utterly  hopeless,  when  God  made  to  the  patriarch  a 
further  revelation  of  His  will,  to  the  effect  that  the  promised 
posterity  should  indeed  descend  from  her  (b.  c.  1897).  In  the 
first  place,  howeyer,  God  called  Abram  to  a  covenant  stiptda- 
tion  on  his  part,  with  its  ratification  by  an  appointed  sign, — a 
stipulation  and  sign  which  are  perhaps  correctly  regarded  as 
the  counterpart  of  those  which  had  already  been  given  by  Grod, 
for  his  part,  on  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  above  mentioned. 
Abram,  for  his  part,  was  now  charged  with  the  duty  of  sincere 
worship  and  godly  obedience  (**  I  am  the  Almighty  God ;  walk 
before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect'*)  ;  and  the  sign  appointed  as 
his  ratification  of  the  covenant  was  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
to  be  performed,  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth,  upon  all  male 
children  of  himself  and  his  descendants,  together  with  their 
bond^servants.  The  name  of  Abram  {Heh»  high  father)  was 
now  changed  to  Abraham  (JSeh,  father  of  a  multitude) ;  and 
that  of  Sarai  (of  uncertain  meaning;  perhaps,  contentious)  to> 
Sarah  (Heh,  princess).  To  IshmaeiGod  promised  a  numerous 
pkMterity,  with  many  temporal  blessing ;  but  it  was  expressly 
declared  that  the  great  covenant  promise  was  reserved  for  the 
future  son  of  Sarah,  to  be  called  Isaac  (Heh.  laughter ;  be- 
cause Abraham  laujshed  when  he  received  the  promise).  Here- 
upon Abraham  performed  the  rite  of  circumcision  upon  himself 
together  with  Ishmael,  and  all  the  males  of  his  household. 

soon  after  this,  there  stood  before  the  tent  of  Abraham,  at 
the  terebinth-grove  of  Mamre,  three  men,  to  whom,  in  ao- 
eordance  with  their  appearance  as  travellers,  the  patriarch 
furnished  hospitable  entertainment.  These  guests,  however,' 
were  no  less  tnan  heavenly  visitants,  embodying  a  manifestadon 
of  the  Divine  presence.*  The  Lord  now  repeated  the  promise, 
"'  Sarah,  thy  wife,  shall  have  a  son,**  in  the  hearing  of  Sarafa 
herself,  who  was  standing  in  the  tent*door  behind  Abraham. 
But  Sarah  was  at  first  incredulous ;  and,  under  the  influence 
of  unbelief,  she,  more  or  less  contemptuously,  laughed  at  the 
announcement.    ^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham,  Where- 

*  The  tterjr  of  Philemon  and  Baucis,  preserved  by  Ovid,  has  some 
points  of  similarity  to  this  narrative,  upon  which  it  may  have  been 
founded.  But  it  is  naturally  devoid  of  the  religious  element,  and  is  even 
disfigured  by  false  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature;  so  that,  from  the 
hieher  point  of  view,  it  does  not  bear  comparison  with  the  hiatoiy  now 

fore  us. 
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fore  did  Sarah  laugh,  saying,  Shall  I  of  a  suretr  bear  a  child, 
which  am  old  ?  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  f  At  the 
time  appointed  I  will  return  unto  thee,  according  to  the  time  of 
life,  ana  Sarah  shall  have  a  son.  Then  Sarah  denied,  sajing, 
I  lauffhed  not ;  for  she  was  afraid.  And  he  said,  Naj ;  but  thou 
didst  laugh.*'  (Gen.  zyiii.  13—15.)  Thus  was  Abraham's  wife 
convicted  at  once  of  unbelief  and  of  falsehood ;  and  doubtless, 
by  means  of  this  severe  reproof  and  discipline,  her  heart  was 
humbled,  and  she  was  led  to  the  possession  of  that  degree  of 
personal  faith  which  was  needful  in  order  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Divine  promise  on  her  behalf. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  only  object  of  the  visit  of  the 
three  angels,  or  (as  they  are  called  in  the  sacred  text^  three 
men,  one  of  whom  appears  to  have  been  no  other  than  the 
manifested  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  —  the  eternal  Son  of  Crod, 
hereafter  to  become  incarnate  as  the  promised  Messiah.  This 
wonderful  Bcins, — the  Lord, — proceeded  to  declare  to  Abra- 
ham llie  impending  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  with 
the  other  cities  of  the  plain  (the  Vale  of  Siddim),  on  account 
of  their  great  and  aggravated  wickedness  (b.  c.  1897).  This 
declaration  was  met  by  an  affecting  appeal,  or  interoessorv 
prayer,  from  Abraham  on  behalf  of  the  doomed  cities,  which 
resulted  in  a  Divine  promise  that  if  even  ten  righteous  persons 
should  be  found  in  the  (principal)  city  (Sodom),  the  Lord 
would  spare  the  place  for  tneir  sakes.  But  ten  were  not  found 
there.  Two  anffels  (probably  the  other  two,  who  had  quitted 
Abraham  while  ne  was  conversing  with  the  third)  warned  Lot 
to  flee  out  of  the  city,  and  even  assisted  in  rescuing  him,  to- 
gether  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  from  the  overthrow, 
at  the  same  time  yielding  to  his  request  that  he  might  find 
safety  in  a  little  city  called  Zoar.  ^  Then  the  Lord  rained 
upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the 
Lord  out  of  heaven;  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the 
plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which  gi*ew 
upon  the  ground.  But  his  [Lot*s]  wife  looked  back  from  benind 
hun  [contrary  to  the  express  prohibition  of  the  angels],  and 
ahe  became  a  pillar  of  salt**  [i.  e.,  perhaps,  she  was  fixed  to  the 

ras  a  corpse,  covered  over  and  encased  by  the  nitro-sul- 
reous  substance  which  was  ab  copiously  falling].    (Gen. 
xix.  24—26.)* 

*  Mention  is  made  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  the  bituminous  nature  of 
its  waters,  by  Strabo  (xvi  2.),  Died.  Sic.  (ii.  48.),  Tacitus  (^Hist.  v.  6.), 
Justin  (xxx.  3.).  Tacitus  also  speaks  of  traditions  concerning  the  over- 
throw of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
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■  Abraham  now  quitted  Hebron, — perhaps  on  account  of  its 
neighbourhood  to  the  desolate  cities  of  the  plain,  or  for  some 
reasons  connected  with  the  state  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  ^  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  territory  of  the  Philistine  king  of 
Gerar,  Abimelech,  Here,  as  formerly  in  Egypt,  Abraham  de- 
scribed his  wife  as  his  sister;  and,  notwithstanding  this  dis* 
honest  artifice,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  her.  But  Grod 
would  not  suffer  the  sin  or  error  of  man  to  interfere  with  the 
accomplishment  of  His  designs :  He  mercifully  kept  back  Abi^ 
melech  from  sinning  against  Him,  and  caused  the  heathen  king 
to  administer  a  merited  rebuke  to  the  patriarch  and  his  wife* 
A  good  understanding,  however,  continued  to  subsist  between 
Abimelech  and  Abraham ;  and  eventually  a  treaty  was  made 
between  them,  at  a  place  hence  called  Beersheba  (^Heb,  well  of 
the  oath);  after  which  Abraham  continued  to  reside  in  the 
country  of  the  Philistines.     (Gen.  xz.,  xxi.  22 — 34.) 

Not  long  after  Abraham  nad  left  Hebron,— *  when  the  pa« 
Iriarch  was  100  years  old,  and  his  wife  90, — twenty-five  years 
after  the  date  of  the  first  promise, — Sarah  gave  birth  to  Isaac 
(b.  c.  1896).  Ishmael  was  now  charged  with  the  same  offensive 
conduct  as  that  which  had  been  formerly  reproved  in  Hagar ; 
and  Sarah  insisted  upon  the  summary  dismissal  of  both.  **  Cast 
out,"  she  said,  ^this  bondwoman  and  her  son ;  for  the  son  of 
this  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  even  with 
Isaac."  At  first.,  Abraham  was  ill  disposed  to  comply  with  this 
request ;  but  God  Himself  commanded  his  assent,  assigning  as 
A  reason,  "  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  Abraham  there- 
fore could  hesitate  no  longer,  and  he  sent  away  Hagar  with 
Ishmael,  who  was  now  about  15  or  16  years  old.  On  this 
occasion,  Hagar  was  in  great  distress  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer-* 
sheba,  fearing  that  Ishmael  would  die  of  thirst ;  when  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  pointed  out  to  her  a  well  of  water,  and  repeated  the 
promise  that  Ishmael  should  become  a  great  nation.  (Gen.  xxi. 
"9 — 19.)  Ishmael  eventually  established  himself,  as  the  head  of 
linomad  tribe,  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  near  Mount  Sinai. 

After  these  things,  at  some  time  not  stated  in  Scripture^ 
but  certainly  when  Isaac  had  passed  the  age  of  early  childhood 
{probably  about  b.  c.  1871%  God  was  pleased  to  make  a  severe 
trial  of  Abraham*s  faith,  by  demanding  of  him  no  less  than  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  his  son,  to  be  slain  by  his  own  hand,  and 
offered  as  a  burnt-offering,  on  Mount  Moriah.*    Abraham  en* 

•  Jleb.  **  Mount  of  Appearance,  or  Vision."  Accdrding  to  Jewish  tra- 
dition, this  was  the  hill  at  Jenualem  on  which  the  teoiple  was  afterward^ 
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dured  tbe  trial ;  and  in  the  obedience  of  faith,  he  proceeded  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  command,  with  all  the  affecting  circum* 
stances  recorded  in  the  22nd  chapter  of  Genesis.  God,  how- 
ever, as  we  there  read,  was  satisfied  with  the  offering  as  already 
made  by  Abraham  in  will,  and  did  not  suffer  him  to  perform 
the  act  of  immolation, — accepting,  instead  of  Isaac,  a  ram  which 
Abraham  found  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns,  declaring 
that  His  seryant*8  piety  had  iiilly  endured  the  test,  and  em- 
phatically renewing  the  great  covenant  promise  of  a  numerous 
posterity,  in  (i.  e.  by  virtue  of)  which  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed.    (Gren.  xxii.  1 — 19.)* 

This  transaction,  besides  being  a  test  of  Abraham's  faith  and 
obedience,  is  remarkable  as  containing  a  type  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  It  may  also,  perhaps,  have  served  the  purpose  of 
a  Divine  declaration  against  the  practice  of  human  sacrificesi 
then  prevalent  amongst  idolatrous  nations ;  distinctly  announe» 
ing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  truth  that  God  requires  the  complete 
devotion  of  man's  heart  and  will ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  other  hand,  signifying  that  He  does  not  require  the  act  of 
human  sacrifice  in  attestation  of  that  principle.  God  rejects 
and  prohibits  the  inhuman  deed,  and  sanctions  the  employment 
of  animal  sacrifice  in  token  of  His  people's  faith;  a  kmd  of 
sacrifice  which  would  itself  be  eventually  abolished,  afler  the 
offering  of  the  true  sacrifice,  once  for  all,  upon  the  cross. 

Abraham,  having  returned  to  Beersheba,  resided  some  time 
longer  at  that  place ;  but  it  appears  that  he  subsequently  re* 
turned  to  Mamre,  near  Hebron.  At  all  events,  it  was  here 
that  Sarah  died,  at  the  age  of  127  years  (the  only  woman 
whose  complete  age,  death,  and  burial  are  recorded  m  Scrips 
ture) ;  and  in  this  neighbourhood  lay  the  cave  of  Machpelan, 
which,  with  the  surrounding  piece  of  land,  Abraham  purchased 
of  Ephron,  a  Hittite,  for  ms  family  burial-place,  at  the  price 

built.  Mr.  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  chap,  v.)  is  disposed  rather  to 
accept  the  Samaritan  tradition  in  favoar  of  Mount  Geriztm.  Mount  Mo- 
riah,  at  Jerusalem,  was  so  called  because  here  the  Lord  afpeared  unto 
David.  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.)  The  mountain  to  which  Abraham  went  withi 
Isaac  may  have  been  so  called  as  being  visible  at  a  distance  \  or  it  may 
have  the  same  reference  as  that  contained  in  **Jehovah-Jireh/'  See 
p.  239  n. 

*  The  conduct  of  Abraham  on  this  occasion  has  been  well  described  aa 
more  truly  noble  and  heroic  than  that  of  Agamemnon  in  connection  with 
the  celebrated  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  Iphigenia.  His  temper  was  more 
calm  and  resigned ;  his  conduct  was  guidwl  by  a  simple  sense  of  duty 
to  tbe  Most  High ;  and  he  was  destitute  of  those  sources  of  excitement 
by  which  the  Grecian  warrior  was  surrounded.— See  Kitto's  Daiiy  B&U 
lUuttraiionB,  vol.  L  pp.  266,  267. 
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of  400  shekels  of  silver,  i.  e.  about  fifty  pounds ;  thus  testtfjrin^ 
his  faith  in  the  promise  concerning  the  future  possession  or  the 
whole  country  by  his  descendants.   (Gren.  xziii.) 

In  course  of  time,  it  became  needful  for  Abraham  to  se- 
cure a  Wife  for  Isaac  from  among  his  kindred  in  Mesopo* 
tamia.  Accordingly,  he  despatched  on  this  mission  a  faithful 
servant  (perhaps  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  his  steward),  who, — ani- 
mated, as  it  seems,  by  a  faith  akin  to  that  of  his  master,  who  had 
said,  ^  The  Lord,  before  whom  I  walk,  will  send  his  angel  with 
thee,  and  prosper  thy  way," — and  being  led  by  that  Divine  guid* 
ance,  to  which  he  had  solemnly  commended  himself  in  prayer^ 
met  with  Rebekah  (Heb,  noosed  cord ;  or  from  a  root  meaning 
to  feed,  fatten),  daughter  of  Bethuel,  son  of  Sarah*s  sister, 
Milcah,  who  was  the  wife  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother.  As 
floon  as  the  servant  had  declared  the  object  of  his  mission,  and 
produced  his  credentials,  the  business  was  satisfactorily-  ar* 
ranged ;  and  Rebekah,  with  the  consent  of  her  family,  in  due 
time  became  Isaac's  wife(B.c.  1856).  The  narrative  of  this 
journey  contains  the  first  historical  notice  of  riding  upon 
camels ;  although  not  of  the  possession  of  them.  (See  Gen.  xii. 
16.)  The  whole  account  bears  numerous  traces  of  Oriental 
manners  and  customs,  and  is  beautifully  impressed  with  marks 
of  naturalness,  simplicity,  and  truth ;  it  is  also  well  worthy 
of  attention  as  exhibiting  the  deep  personal  piety  of  Abraham 
and  his  servant,  and  as  displaying  an  instance  of  the  con- 
tinual and  overruling  operations  of  Divine  Providence.  (See 
Gen.  zxiv.) 

After  the  death  of  Sarah,  Abraham  married  Keturah  (Heh, 
incense),  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  (Zimran,  Jokshan,  Medan, 
Midian,  Ishbak,  Shuah),  who  became  heads  of  various  Arabian 
tribes. 

Abraham  himself  died  (b.c.  1821)  at  the  age  of  175  years, 
leaving  Isaac  heir  of  the  covenant  promise.  The  terms  in 
which  Scripture  records  this  patriaron*s  decease  are  emphatic 
and  striking :  **  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in 
a  good  old  age,  an  old  man  and  full  of  years,  and  was  gathered 
to  his  people.**  He  was  buried  by  Isaac  and  Ishmael, — a  happy 
indication  of  the  harmony  then  existing  between  the  two  brothers. 
— in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  which  already  contained  the  mortal 
remains  of  Sarah.*    (Gen.  xxv.  1 — 10.) 

*  Reference  is  made  to  Abraham,  but  not  by  name,  in  the  writings  of 
Berosua,  (ap.  Joseph.  Antig.  i.  7.  2.).  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (ib,)  speaks 
of  tills  patnarch  as  a  king  of  Damascus,  who  had  migrated  thither  frokn 
Qhaldie^ 
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Klbmentart  and  General  Qusstzovb. 

103.  Give  the  history  of  Hagar,— and  of  lahmael. 
lOi.  What  change  was  made  in  the  nameB  of  Abram  and  Sarai,— 
and  upon  what  occasion  ? 

105.  Relate  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  with  the  other 
cities  of  the  plain. 

106.  Describe  the  deliverance  of  Lot, — and  the  punishment  of  his  wife, 

107.  How  old  were  Abraham  and  Sarah  at  the  birth  of  Isaac? 

108.  Describe  the  trial  of  Abraham  recorded  in  Gen.  xzii. 

109.  Where  did  Sarah  die,  and  where  was  she  buried? 

110.  How  was  a  wife  for  Isaac  found  ?    Who  was  she  ? 

111.  When  did  Abraham  die?   Where  was  he  buried?   Who  buried 
bim? 

Additional  Questions. 

112.  How  did  God  make  the  first  covenant,  or  first  portion  of  the 
covenant,  "with  Abraham  ? 

118.  What  was  the  second  portion  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  or  the 
token  of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  Abraham  ? 

114.  What  further  promise  was  given  at  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
^rrjiog  forward  the  plan  of  Redemption  ? 

115.  In  what  maimer  did  the  Lord  afterwards  appear  to  Abraham? 

116.  What  further  revelations  did  He  then  make? 

117.  Whither  did  AbraJiam  go  upon  onitting  Hebron? 

118.  State  the  meaning  and  force  of  tne  trial  of  Abraham. 

119.  Give  the  following  dates  (b.  a)— Birth  of  Ishmael— Birth  of 
Isaac  •—  Trial  of  Abraham — Marriage  of  Isaac — Death  of  Abrahun. 


CHAPTER  VHL 


Tbb  H18TOBT  or  Isaac. — Earlt  Hxstobt  of  Jacob  and 

Esau. 

(Gen.  XXV.  19.— xxviii.  5.,  xxxv.  27—29.) 

Isaac  and  Bebekah  were  childless  during  nearly  twenty  years 
after  their  marriage ;  their  faith  being  cafied  thus  far  to  sustain 
the  same  trial  as  Uiat  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  faith 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  At  length  (b.c.  1836),  in  answer  to 
earnest  prayer,  they  were  the  parents  of  twin  boys,  Esau  (Heb, 
hairy)  and  Jacob  (Heb,  holding  the  heel,  supplanting) ;  of 
whom  it  was  foretold  that  they  should  become  the  heads  of  two 
di£ferent  people ;  and  that  the  elder  (i.e.  the  posterity  of  Esau, 
who  was  first-born)  should  serve  the  younger  (i.e.  the  posterity 
of  Jacob).  These  grandchildren  of  Abraham  were  fifteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  that  patriarch's  deaths 

p 
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Esau,  when  he  grew  up,  was  addicted  to  field  sports ;  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  frank  and  generous  disposition, 
but  at  the  same  time  of  blunt  manners,  yiolent  in  temper,  self- 
willed,  and,  worse  than  all,  sensuous  aud  unbeliering.  Jacob 
was  a  pipus  man ;  of  quiet  and  retiring  habits,  "  a  plain  man, 
dwelling  in  tents ; "  and  distinguished  by  a  tenderness  of  spirit 
which,  at  least  on  some  occasions,  degenerated  into  timidity, 
and  made  way  for  that  lore  of  artifice  and  cunning  by  means  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  address  or  dexterity,  timidity  too 
often  seeks  for  protection  or  success.  He  is  regarded  by  some 
as  presenting  a  type  of  the  Jewish  national  character*  considered 
on  the  whole. 

In  the  early  life  of  tbe  two  brothers,  we  find  an  instance  of 
this  unworthy  address  on  the  part  of  Jacob,  and  of  reckless 
sensuality,  coupled  with  profane  unbelief,  on  the  part  of  Esau. 
One  day,  the  elder  brother,  coming  home  weary  from  the  field, 
cast  a  longing  look  upon  some  pottage,  made  of  red  lentiles^ 
Vhich  had  been  prepared  by  Jacob.  Esau  having  requested 
his  brother  to  give  him  a  portion  of  this  savoury  dish,  Jacob 
proposed  to  sell  it  to  him  in  exchange  for  his  birthright,  or  the 
privilege  which  belonged  to  the  elder  of  inheriting  the  patri- 
archal blessing  which  involved  the  continuation  of  the  covenant 
promise  relating  to  the  future  Messiah.  This  privilege  was 
always  highly  valued  by  patriarchal  faith ;  but  it  was  so  lightly 
esteemed  by  Esau  that  he  immediately  consented  to  the  pro- 
posed condition.     (Gen.  xxv.  29 — 34. ;  and  see  Heb.  xii.  16.)  * 

Canaan  being  now  again  visited  with  famine,  Isaac  removed 
with  his  family  to  Gerar.  Here  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and 
renewed  the  Abrahamic  promise ;  requiring  the  patriarch  to 
£x.  his  abode  for  some  time  in  the  country  to  which  he  had 

*  ^*It  is  impossible  to  approve  of  Jacob's  conduct  in  this  matter.  It 
was  sinister  uid  unfraternal ;  and  it  was  more,  it  was  nnfaithfol.  He 
knew  that  all  he  sought  had  been  promised  to  him  by  One,  of  whose  faith- 
folnesi  in  all  His  promises  he  must  often  have  heard  from  hi^  grand- 
father. It  was  ther^ore  his  duty  to  leave  the  accomplishment  to  Him 
in  His  own  time,  without  seeking  to  aid,  by  paltry  underhand  schemes, 
the  purposes  of  God.  But  we  must  view  the  character  of  Jacob  hi  its* 
progress  of  development  and  formation.  It  is  our  fault  that  we  view  men 
at  all  times  as  one ;  whereas  there  is  often  as  little  resemblance  between 
the  same  man  in  youth  and  in  mature  age,  as  there  is  between  anv  two 
individuals  who  pass  along  the  road.  So  the  Jacob  of  advanced  bfe,  — 
taught  of  God  at  Bethel,  Mahanaim,  and  Peniel,  —  matured  by  experi- 
ences and  tried  by  sorrows,  ->  is  proved  to  be  a  different  man,  in  many 
respects,  from  the  Jacob  dwelling  in  his  father's  tents,  and  under  the- 
influence  and  training  of  a  sharp  and  unscrupulous  mother."— KxxTOyi 
J)aily  Bible  lUuitratwM,  vol.  i  p.  290.  ^ 
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oomc.  (Gen.  xxvi.  1 — 6.)  Here  Isaao  fell  into  the  same  fault 
as  that  which  Abraham  had  committed  in  the  same  place,— 
'  endeavouring  to  pass  off  his  wife  as  his  sister :  but  Abmielech, 
having  discovered  and  reproved  the  artifice,  generously  con- 
tinued to  protect  his  suest.  Under  this  sanction,  Isaac  cul* 
tivated  land,  and  reared  flocks  and  herds,  with  such  distingui^ed 
success  as  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  Philistines,  who  mani- 
fested their  ill-will  by  stopping  up  the  wells  on  his  estate,— a 
serious  mischief  in  an  orientid  region.  By  the  advice  of  Abi* 
melecb,  Isaac  then  removed  to  another  part  of  the  coimtry ; 
wheare,  however,  he  again  found  the  heidsmen  disputing  the 
possession  of  certain  wells  (Esek ;  Sitnah }.  At  length,  however, 
ne  found  one  well  (Rehoboth)  of  which  he  retained  undisputed 
»  possession  until  his  return  to  Beersheba.  At  Beersheba  he  was 
once  more  cheered  with  a  repetition  of  the  covenant  promise ; 
and  he  afterwards  received  a  visit  from  Abimelech,  king  of 
Gerar,  who  concluded  with  him  a  treaty  of  iriendly  alliance. 
(Gen.  xxvi.  7—33.) 

Esau,  having  now  attained  the  age  of  forty  years  (b.g.  1796), 
married  two  wives,  Judith  and  Bashemath,  both  of  them  Hit- 
tites;  to  the  grief  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.    (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35.) 

The  life  of  Isaac,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  less  eventful 
tiian  that  of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs.  In  point  of  character, 
Isaac  was  gentle,  quiet,  and  submissive;  and  he  may  be  re* 
garded  as  a  pattern  of  some  of  the  milder  virtues,  especially  of 
patience  under  suffering  and  in  circumstances  of  difficulty. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  not  without  his  weaknesses  and 
faults,  which  may  be  useful  to  us  in  the  light  of  a  caution  or 
warning.  Some  p«;rsons  are  disposed  to  view  this  patriarch  as 
preeminently  a  good  son,  just  as  Abraham  appears  as  a  good 
father,  Saridi  a  good  wife,  and  Eliezer  a  good  servant.  And 
ix  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Genesis  abounds  with  domestic 
portraitures;  it  is  the  family«book  of  Scripture. 

The  designs  of  the  Most  High  concerning  the  Abrahamic 
race,  and  the  method  of  Redemption,  were  still  ffoing  forward; 
and  the  events  which  marked  the  history  of  £aac  possessed 
their  own  appropriate  value  as  links  in  the  great  chain  which 
the  Almighty  Disposer  was  holding  in  His  hand.  One  such  • 
event,  connected  with  many  mournful  circumstances,  marked 
the  period  of  Isaac's  old  age  (a.c.  1760^  Finding  himself, 
amid  the  decay  of  bis  naturS  ppwers,  in  the  prospect  of  death, 
Isaac  resolved  on  discharging  the  patriarchal  duty  of  making  a 
formal  transmission  of  the  covenant  blessing.  For  this  purpose 
be  called  Esau,  and,  having  requested  him  to  hunt  and  prepare 
acme  Tenison,  he  promised  that  when  he  should  bring  it  for  his 
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use,  he  would  impart  to  him  the  blessing.  This  charge  wa8< 
overheard  hy  Rebekah;  who,  desiring  to  obtain  the  Uessing 
for  her  younger  son  Jacob,  incited  him  to  personate  Esau,  and 
to  carry  some  venison  to  his  father,  as  if  in  obedience  to  his 
command,  in  order  that  by  this  means  the  coveted  privilege 
might  be  conferred  upon  himself  instead  of  Esau.  This  decep- 
tion was  practised,  not  without  the  use  of  artifice  and  false> 
hood;  and,  as  to  the  immediate  result,  it  succeeded.  In  this 
matter,  all  parties  were  in  the  wrong: — Rebekah  was  very 
wrong  in  suggesting  the  fraud;  Jacob  was  wrong  in  complying 
with  the  suggestion,  and  practising  the  fraud  ;  Isaac  was  wrong 
in  seeking  to  contravene  the  known  will  of  God  that  the  elder 
should  serve  the  younger ;  and  Esau  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  he  had  sold  his  birthright  to  his  brother.  And  great 
family  discomfort,  to  say  the  leasts  immediately  ensued  froni> 
this  transaction.  Esau  was  enraged,  and  threatened  to  kUl  his 
brother ;  Rebekah  was  distressed  at  witnessing  the  feud ;  and, 
urging  the  possibility  of  JacoVs  contracting  a  marriage  among, 
the  Hittites  (as  Esau  had  done  already),  she  prevailed  upon 
Isaac  to  send  away  Jacob  to  Padan-Aram,  with  a  charge  to 
take  a  wife  from  the  family  of  her  brother  Laban.  (Gen.  xxvii. 
^cxviii.  1 — 5.)  , 

About  the  same  time,  Esau,  finding  that  his  matrimonial  con* 
nection  with  the  Canaanites  continued  to  be  offensive  to  his 
parents,  married*  Mahalath,  daughter  of  Ishmael.  (Gren.  xxvilL 

6—9.) 

The  absence  of  Jacob  extended,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  About  seven  years  after  his  re- 
turn, Isaac  died,  at  the  i^e  of  180  years,  and  was  buried  by 
his  sons  Jacob  and  Esau  ^.c.  1716). 

*  The  posterity  of  Esan  were  called  Edomites  or  Idnmeans,  fh>m 
Edom  (J^b.  red),  a  name  given  to  Esaa  on  account  of  his  sale  of  the 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  red  lentiles.  They  inhabited  the  moontainoua 
region  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
onginally  called  Mount  Seir  (the  ragged  monntain),  afterwards  Edom  or 
Idamea,  from  its  inhabitants.  The  Edomites  were  often  at  variance  with 
the  descendants  of  Jacob ;  bnt  they  retained  their  independence  until  they 
were  subdued  by  Davids  and  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  under 
the  government  of  a  viceroy  or  deputy.  After  various  attempts,  they 
succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke,  and  united  with  the  Babylonians  in 
the  conquest  of  Judea,  on  which  occasion  they  indulged  to  excess  their 
hereditary  hatred  of  the  Jews.  At  length,  Hyrcanus  having  forced  upon 
them  the  alternative  of  embracing  Judaism  or  Quitting  their  country-, 
they  accepted  the  former  of  these  conditions,  and  tnus  lost  the  distinctive 
nameof  Idumeans, 
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Elementary  akd  Gbnsbal  Questions. 

120.  Who  were  the  children  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  ? 

121.  Mention  the  circumstances  of  the  sale  of  Esau's  birthright. 

122.  How  did  Jacob  obtain  his  father's  blessing? 

128.  In  what  respect  were  all  parties  in  that  transaction  morally 
wrong  ? 

124.  What  high  purpose  was  hereby  accomplished? 

125.  What  was  the  immediate  result  of  this  affair,  as  to  Bebekah  and 
Jacob? 

Additional  Questions. 

126.  How  old  were  Esau  and  Jacob  at  the  death  of  their  grandfiither 
Abraham? 

127.  Describe  generally  the  characters  of  Isaac,  —  of  Esau,  —  and  of 
Jacob. 

128.  State  the  occasion  of  Isaac's  visit  to  Gerar,  and  its  results. 

129.  Mention  the  marriages  of  Esau. 

180.  Relate  briefly  the  hutory  of  the  Edomites.    Describe  their  terri- 
tory. 

181.  Give  the  dates  of  the  birth  of  Esau  and  Jacobs — And  of  the  death 
of  Isaac* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Thb  Histobt  of  Jacob  and  Esau  continited. 

(Gen.  xxviiL  6. — ^xxxv.  29.) 

Jacob,  having  left  his  father's  tents,  hastily  began  his  journey, 
and  crossed  the  Jordan  as  a  solitary  traveller,  with  slender 
provision  for  the  way.  Near  the  town  of  Luz,  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  country  afterwards  occupied  b^  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  with  a  stone 
for  his  pillow.  Here  he  was  encouraged  by  the  vision  of  a 
ladder  or  flight  of  steps,  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  with 
angeb  ascending  and  descending  upon  it;  above  which  the 
Lord  stood,  and  made  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant  pro* 
mise  in  favour  of  the  wandering  patriarch,  including  a  special 
assurance  of  protection  during  his  joumeyines.  Filled  with 
reverent  awe,  Jacob  exclaimed,  "  How  dreadml  is  this  place  I 
this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  Grod,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven.*'  He  then  called  the  place  Bethel  (house  of  (xod) ;  and 
vowed  to  dedicate  it  to  the  purposes  of  Divine  worship,  and  to 
devote  to  the  Lord  a  tenth  of  his  substance,  upon  his  safe  re* 
turn.  This  vow  is  remarkable,  as  being  the  first  of  the  kind 
recorded  in  Scripture ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
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such  vows  may  already  have  been  made  by  Abrabam  and  Isaac 
We  )iave  seen  that  Abrabam  gave  tithes  to  Melchizedek ;  but 
still  this  act  of  Jacob  is  the  first  instance  of  a  solenm  dedication 
of  a  tenth  portion  of  property  to  the  special  service  of  the 
Most  High.  We  have  no  record  of  the  fulfilment  of  thb  part 
of  Jacob^  vow ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  that^  in  due  time,  the 
patriarch  employed  the  dedicated  portion  of  his  property  in 
works  of  charity.    (Gen.  zxviii.) 

Jacob  pursued  a  prosperous  journey  to  the  place  of  his  des- 
tination. On  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uaran,  he 
encountered  Rachel,  a  daughter  of  his  uncle  Laban,  who  had 
repaired  to  a  well  for  the  purpose  of  watering  her  fiither*8  sheep ; 
and  to  her  Jacob  introduced  himself  by  roUing  away  the  stone 
from  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  watering  the  flock  with  his  own 
hands, —  a  circumstance  which,  upon  explanation,  led  to  his  re- 
ceiving  a  cordial  welcome  as  a  near  relative  of  Laban.  (Gen. 
Xxix,  14.)  In  this  portion  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  as  in 
many  others,  we  have  a  picture  of  Eastern  life,  such  as  has  con^ 
tinned  to  subsist  in  all  ages.  '*  It  is  a  familiar  sight  still,"  says 
a  modern  traveller  *,  '^  to  see  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  several  flocks, 
crouching  at  a  watering-place;  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
Jacob  *  looked,  and  behold  a  well  in  the  field,  and  lo  I  there  were 
three  flocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it ;  for  out  of  that  well  they 
watered  the  flocks.'  It  is  added  that '  a  great  stone  was  upon 
the  welFs  mouth/  This  precaution  is  necessary,  especially  in 
certain  places  where  the  wind  would  otherwise  blow  the  sand 
into  the  well,  and  fill  it  up.  In  approaching  the  ancient 
Sychar,  I  passed  a  well,  the  mouth  of  which  was  stopped  with 
a  stone  so  large,  that  the  united  strength  of  two  men  would  be 
reauired  to  move  it." 

Laban  had  two  daughters,  Leah  the  elder,  and  Rachel  the 
younger.  Jacob  fixed  his  aflection  upon  the  younger  sister, 
ftnd  received  from  her  father  a  promise  of  her  m  marriage,  on 
condition  of  his  rendering  seven  years'  service  in  keeping 
Laban*s  flocks.^  This  service  he  faithfully  performed;  but, 
having  found  himself  married  to  Leah  instead  of  Rachel,  by 
means  of  an  artifice  on  the  part  of  Laban,  he  was  obliged  to 
fulfil  another  period  of  seven  years'  service,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  hand  of  Rachel.    For  some  time  Rachel  had  no  children, 

*  Hackett,  lUuttraHatu  of  Ser^ptwrt,  chap.  il. 

f  This  history  may  remind  the  classical  reader  of  the  story  of  ApoUo, 
driven  from  his  father's  presence,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  shepherd, 
and  obliged  to  tend  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  in  Thessaly.  (Apollod.  t  d. 
S  16.,  iii.  10.  §  4. ;  Eurip.  Aleut,  8, ;  Tibull.  ii.  8.  11. ;  Virg.  G^rg. 
til.  £tj 
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while  Leaii  became  the  mother  of  several ;  a  state  of  things 
hy  which  Rachel  was  so  distressed  that  she  insisted  upon  giving 
to  Jacob  her  handmaid  Bilhah,  as  a  secondary  wife  or  oon- 
eubine,  who  might  bear  chil<hren,  ap  it  were,  on  her  account,  or 
to  be  placed  to  her  credit  in  the  £unilj  reckoning;  a  step 
w!iich  was  afterwards  followed  by  Leah,  who  procured  Jacob's 
acceptance  of  her  handmaid  Zilpah.  At  lensth  the  family  of 
Jacoo  consisted  of  twelve  sons  and  one  daughter,  namely,  by 
Leah  six  sons,— Reuben  {Heh,  behold  a  son),  Simeon  (a  favour* 
able  hearing),  Levi  (a  joining),  Judah  (praised,  celebrated), 
Issachar  (an  hire.  Gen.  xxz.  18.),  Zebulon  (a  dwelling,  habita- 
tion),— and  one  daaebter,  Dinah  (judgment):  — by  Rachel,  two 
sons,  •^Joseph  (addmg,  increasing),  and  Benjamin  (son  of  the 
right  hand,  or  son  of  prosperity)  :  —  by  Biihah,  two  sons, — Dan 
(a  judge),  and  Napbtali  (my  wrestling) :  •*  and  by  Zilpah,  two 
sons, — Gad  (a  troop,  company),  and  Asher  (happy).  All  these 
children,  except  Benjamin,  were  bom  during  the  residence  of 
Jacob  with  Laban.  (Gen.  xxix— xxx.  24.) 

Having  completed  his  appointed  period  of  service,  Jacob  was 
desirous  of  returning  to  Canaan ;  but  Laban,  having  learned 
by  experience  that  the  Lord  bad  blessed  him  for  Jacob's  sake, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  his  son-in-law  for  the  continued 
oversight  and  tending  of  his  flocks,  for  a  certain  remuneration 
tn  kina.  These  conditions  having  become  to  Jacob  a  source  of 
considerable  wealth,  and  Laban  having  made  several  attempts 
to  alter  or  evade  the  terms,  the  Lord  at  lencrth  commanded 
Jacob  to  return  to  his  native  land.  The  Divine  mandate  was 
promptly  obeyed ;  and  Jacob,,  with  his  family  and  property,  had 
reached  the  mountain  ran?e  of  Gilead,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  Laban  in  pursuit.  At  this  juncture, 
Laban  was  divinely  forbidden  to  interfere  with  the  movements 
of  Jacob ;  and  he  therefore  contented  himself  with  reproving 
his  son-in-law  for  having  quitted  Padan-Aram  without  giving 
him  an  opportunity  of  presenting  those  tokens  of  affection  ana 
esteem  wnich  such  a  departure  demanded ;  at  the  same  time 
charging  him  with  having  stolen  and  carried  off  some  of  his 
^gods,"  or  'images/*— which,  in  point  of  fact,  had  been  taken 
away  by  Rachel  without  Jacob's  knowledge,  and  which  she 
contrived  to  conceal  from  Laban  during  the  search  which 
Jacob  permitted  him  to  make.  Some  altercation  ensued  as  to 
the  treatment  which  Jacob  had  received  from  Laban ;  but  terms 
of  concord  were  at  length  adjusted,  and  were  ratified  by  a 
solemn  covenant  and  oath,  at  a  plaqe  thence  called  Galeed 
(heap  of  witness),  and  Mizpah  (watch-tower,  beacon).  Laban 
then  returned  to  his  country.    (Gen.  xxx.  25. — ^xxxi.  55,) 
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Proceeding  on  his  journey,  Jacob  was  met  by  the  angels  of 
God,  at  a  place  which  he  called  on  this  account  Mahanaim  (two 
hosts)  *  Although  encouraged  by  the  recent  assurance  of 
Divine  protection,  Jacob  was  still  anxious  as  to  the  reception 
which  would  be  given  him  by  his  brother  £sau,  whose  territory 
(Mount  Seir)  he  was  now  approaching.  He  therefore  sent 
forward  some  of  his  servants  with  a  kind  and  conciliatoiT 
message;  who,  on  their  return,  reported  that  Esau  was  aor 
vancing  towards  him  with  400  men..  Jacob  was  alarmed  at 
this  announcement,  and  having  again  solemnly  commended 
himself  to  the  Divine  protection,— in  terms  which,  it  has 
been  observed,  constitute  the  first  prayer,  properly  so  called, 
in  the  sacred  record  (Gren.  xzxii.  9 — 12.),  —  he  prepared  a 
valuable  present  for  his  brother,  with  a  view  to  appease  his 
anger,  at  the  same  time  adopting  measures  of  precaution  for 
the  protection  of  his  family  and  of  the  remainder  of  his  pro- 
perty. He  then  sent  all  that  belonged  to  him  across  the  brook 
Jabbok,  and  he  was  leilt  alone.  Under  these  circumstances, — 
forming,  perhaps,  the  most  severe  and  decisive  trial  of  JacoVs 
faith,  and  being  to  him  nearly,  if  not  quite,  what  the  offering 
of  Isaac  had  been  to  Abraham,— 'his  prayer  was  answered  by 
the  following  remarkable  event:  —  ** There  wrestled  a  man 
with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day.  And  when  he  saw 
that  he  prevailed  not  against  him,  he  touched  the  hollow  of 
his  thigh ;  and  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint 
as  he  wrestled  with  him.  And  he  said,  Let  me  go,  for  the 
day  breaketh.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou 
bless  me.  And  he  said  unto  him,  What  is  thy  name  P  And  he 
said,  Jacob.  And  he  said.  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more 
Jacob,  but  Israel  [i.  e.  a  prince  of  God]  :  for  as  a  prince  hast 
thou  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed.  And 
Jacob  asked  him,  and  said.  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name. 
And  he  said.  Wherefore  is  it  that  thou  dost  ask  after  my  name? 
And  he  blessed  him  there.  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the 
place  Feniel  [i.  e.  the  face  of  God]  :  for  I  have  seen  Grod  face 
to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved."  (Gen.  xxxii.) 

On  the  following  day,  Jacob  pursued  his  journey,  and  soon 
met  his  brother  Esau,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  open  arms, 
and  with  the  utmost  expression  of  good-will  towards  himself  an4 

*  This  place  afterwards  became  an  important  town.  It  was  selected 
by  Abner  as  the  residence  of  Ish-boshetb,  son  of  Saal,  when  set  vp  in 
opposition  to  David ;  and  it  was  chosen  by  David  hims^  as  his  pkce  c^ 
refage  daring  the  rebellion  of  Absalom. 
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liis  family.  It  la  possible  that  EsaU  had  set  out  with  hostile  in« 
tentions,  but  that  he  was  restrained  by  the  hand  of  God,  from 
whom  Jacob  had  won  this  blessing  by  prayer.  But,  be  this  afl 
it  may,  nothing  could  be  more  cordial  or  generous  than  the 
whole  bearing  and  conduct  of  Esau  on  this  occasion ;  and  it  was 
'with  difficulty  that  Jacob  could  prevail  on  him  to  accept  the 
large  present  which  he  had  prepared,  simply  because,  as  Esau 
emphatically  declared,  he  already  had  enough.  After  this,  having 
declined  Esau*s  invitation  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Mount  Seir, 
Jacob  proceeded  by  easy  journeys  to  a  place,  still  on  the  east 
oi'  Jordan,  which  he  denominated  the  Valley  of  Succoth  (tents), 
on  account  of  the  numerous  tents  which  he  there  pitched  fot 
the  accommodation  of  his  party.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year 
a^d  a  half,  he  again  went  forward,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  en* 
camped  at  Shechem  (Sychem,  Acts  vii.  1 6.),  where  he  pur- 
chased from  the  children  of  Hamor  (Emmor,  Acts  vii.  16.)  a 
piece  of  ground  for  ^  an  hundred  pieces  of  money  **  (Heb.  an 
nundred  lambs ;  probably,  an  hundred  pieces  of  money  im- 
pressed with  the  ngure  of  a  lamb).  On  this  ground,  where  he 
first  pitched  his  tent  in  Canaan,  he  built  an  altar,  which  he 
called  El-elohe-Israel  (God,  the  God  of  Israel).  Shechem  lay 
in  the  valley  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Grerizim,  in  the  district 
which  afterwards  belonged  to  Ephraim,  and  was  subsequently 
called  Samaria;  the  place  had  already  become  remarkable  as 
the  scene  of  Abraham's  first  encampment  on  his  arrival  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  (Gren.  xxziii.) 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Jacob  remained  at  Shechem  eight 
years  and  a  half;  when  a  longer  residence  was  rendered  dan- 
gerous, if  not  impracticable,  by  an  act  of  treachery  and  cruelty 
committed  by  his  sons  Simeon  and  Levi,  against  the  native  in^ 
habitants,  in  revenge  for  a  grievous  insult  offered  by  Shechem^ 
the  son  of  Hamor,  to  their  sister  Dinah.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, God  commanded  Jacob  to  depart,  and  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Bethel,  where  he  had  made  a  vow  to  build  an  altar 
when  he  began  his  flight  from  Esau.  Without  delay,  Jacob 
prepared  to  obey  the  Divine  command ;  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  enter  upon  his  new  residence  with  all  due  care,  and  con- 
secrate the  altar  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  devotion,  he 
called  upon  all  the  members  of  his  household  to  put  away  £romr 
them  every  fragment  of  idolatry  or  superstition ;  "  and  they 
gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange  gods  which  were  in  their  hand, 
and  all  their  earrings  which  were  in  their  ears ;  and  Jacob  hid 
them  under  the  oak  [terebinth]  which  was  by  Shechem.**  (Xren. 
xxzv.  4.)    Under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  the  patriarch 
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effected  a  safe  journey  to  Bethel,  where  he  built  the  promised 
altar,  and  was  again  cheered  with  a  Divine  reyelation,  including 
a  repetition  of  the  covenant  promise. 

Jacob's  stay  at  Bethel  was  rendered  memorable  in  ibe  annals 
of  his  family  by  the  death  of  Deborah  (a  bee),  Rebekah*8 
nurse,  who  was  buried  under  an  oak  or  terebinth,  hence  called 
Allon-bachuth  (the  oak  of  weeping).  And,  soon  after  he  had 
quitted  Bethel  on  his  way  towards  Mamre,  Rachel,  after  having 

fiven  birth  to  Benjamin,  **  died,  and  was  buried,  in  the  way  to 
Iphrath,  which  is  jBethlehem.*^  After  having  once  more  halted 
"  beyond  the  tower  of  Edar,"  "  Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his 
father,  unto  [the  grove]  Mamre,  unto  the  city  of  Arbah,  which 
is  Hebron,  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned**  (b. c.  1723). 
The  death  of  Isaac  followed,  about  seven  years  after  the  returm 
of  Jacob.  (Gren.  xxxiv.  xxxv.) 

ELEiiBirrAfnr  astd  General  Questions. 

182.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  Jacob's  journey  fh)m  Canaan  to  Padan- 
Aram. 

133.  How  did  he  encounter  Rachel? 

134.  Give  an  account  of  his  marriages  in  Laban's  family. 

135.  State  the  names  of  his  twelve  sons,  commonly  called  the  twelve 
patriarchs. 

136.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan,  including 
his  meeting  ^dth  Esau. 

187.  At  what  place  did  Jacob  encamp  on  his  arrival  in  Canaan? 

138.  How  did  he  signalise  this  spot  ? 

139.  To  what  place  did  he  remove  from  Shechem? 

140.  What  cUa  he  at  Dethel,  —  and  what  events  occurred  to  him  in 
and  near  that  place  ? 

141.  Where  did  Jacob  find  his  father  Isaac,  —  and  how  long  was  he 
with  him  before  his  death  ? 

142.  What  was  the  name  of  Bebekah's'  nurse  ?  Where  was  she 
buried? 

148.  What  were  the  circumstances,  and  the  place,  of  the  death  of 
fiachel? 

ADDmoNAL  Questions. 

144  How  long  did  Jacob  probably  remain  at  ShechBm  ? 

145.  How  was  Mahanaim  distinguished  in  later  times? 

146.  Give  the  meanings  of  the  names  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  i 
imd  of  Bethel,  -^  Galeed,  —  Mizpah, — Mahanaim,  — « Israel,  —  Peniei^  -« 
Succoth, — £l-elohe-Israel,  —  Deborah,  —  Allon-bachuth. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Thb  Lateb  Histost  of  Jacob.  —  Histobt  of  Joseph. 

(Gen.  xsorii — 1.) 

Not  long  after  his  settlement  at  Mamre  (near  Hebron),  Jacob 
was  plunged  into  distress  by  an  event  which  to  his  apprehen* 
sion  wore  the  appearance  of  a  family  bereavement  by  death, 
bat  which  eventually  displayed  itself  under  a  different  charac- 
ter, and  became  remarkable,  as  overruled  by  Divine  Providence 
for  the  future  preservation  of  the  family,  and  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  that  course  of  discipline  with  which  it  pleased  God  to 
Tisit  the  tribe  of  Abraham  during  several  of  the  earlier  centuries 
of  its  existence. 

Joseph,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Rachel,  was  treated  by  his 
lather  with  that  favouritism  which  must  perhaps  be  resarded 
as  another  indication  of  the  weakness  of  this  patriarch^  cha- 
racter,— a  favouritism  which  induced  him  to  lend  an  ear  to  some 
evil  report  concerning  his  brethren  of  which  Joseph  was  the 
bearer  while  he  was  yet  only  a  youth  of  seventeen  years,  and 
Bianifested  itself  also  by  the  present  of  a  coat  of  many  colours. 
Circumstances  such  as  these  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Joseph^s 
elder  brethren:  and  this  unhappy  feeling  was  carried  to  its 
height  when  Joseph  related  to  them  two  remarkable  dreams ; 
in  on^  of  which  it  appeared  to  him  that  while  he  and  his 
brethren  were  binding  sheaves  in  the  field,  his  sheaf  stood 
upright,  and  theirs  did  obeisance  to  it;  and  in  the  other  it 
seemed  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  eleven  stars  did  obeisance  ta 
hiniself.  When  he  narrated  the  latter  of  these  two  dreams,  his 
&ther  rebuked  him ;  but  his  brethren  hated  him  on  account  of 
both. 

•  Some  time  afterwards,  Jacob,  having  sent  his  sons,  except 
Joseph  and  Benjamin,  to  keep  their  flocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shechem,  and  having  remained  long  without  any 
tidings  of  them,  resolved  to  despatch  Joseph  to  inquire  con* 
cerning  their  welfare  and  the  state  of  the  flocks.  After  some 
search,  he  found  them  in  Dothan,  a  place  about  twelve  miles 
north  of  the  more  modem  Samaria.  Here  the  majority  of  his. 
brethren  formed  the  horrid  design  of  takiu|(  away  bis  life ;  but 
from  this  direct  act  of  murder  they  were  dissuaded  by  Reuben, 
who  prevailed  upon  them  to  cast  their  victim  into  a  pit,  where  it 
wu  expected  that  he  would  die  as  it  were  a  natural  death.  From 
this  danger,  however,  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  deliver  him, 
by  the  seasonable  arrival  of  a  caravan  of  Ishmaelite  merchants, 
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who  were  travelling,  most  likely  with  drugs  and  spices,  to 
Effypt;  and  to  them,  by  the  adyice  of  «Tuaah,  the  brethren 
sola  Joseph  as  a  slave,  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  i.e.  probably 
twenty  shekels,  equal  to  nearly  three  pounds  of  our  money. 
They  then  dipped  Joseph*s  many-coloured  coat  in  the  blood  of 
a  kid ;  and,  on  their  return  home,  exhibited  the  garment  in 
this  condition  to  their  father,  pretending  that  they  had  found  it 
in  the  field,  and  effectually  urging  it  as  a  proof  that  Joseph  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  wild  beast.  Under  this  sad  conviction 
Jacob  mourned  for  his  son  many  days  (b.c.  1728). 

The  design  of  a  watchful  Providence  concerning  Joseph  im-» 
mediately  began  to  take  effect.     Having  been  carried  down  to 
Egypt,  he  was  sold,  probably  in  the  public  slave-market,  to 
Potiphar,  commander  of  Pharaoh's  royal  guard :  whose  confi- 
dence and  favour  he  was  enabled  to  secure  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  made  overseer  of  the  whole  house ;   thus  becomii^ 
probably  a  deputy  governor  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  de- 
tained under  r'otiphar  during  the  king's  pleasure.    After  the 
lapse  of  some  years,  signalised  by  the  great  prosperity  of  Potiphar*a 
affairs  under  Joseph's  management,  through  the  special  blessinfp 
of  Joseph's  God,  the  servant  of  the  Most  Hi^h  was  tempted 
to  the  commission  of  a  deep  crime.    In  ancient  Egypt,  the 
females  of  the  family  were  not  kept  in  that  state  of  seclusion 
which  was  common  in  more  Oriental  countries ;  and  it  was 
by  Potiphar' s  wife,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  con  vera* 
ing  with  her  husband's  favourite  slave,  mat  an  attack  was  made 
upon  his  integrity  and  virtue.    Joseph,  however,  resisted  this 
temptation — ^as  all  inducements  to  sin  ought  to  be  met  and  over* 
come — by  the  pious  and  seasonable  reflection,  **  How  can  I  do 
this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?  "    And  now  came 
a  stul  further  trial,  —  a  trial  of  his  faith  in  God.    At  first,  it 
seemed  that  Joseph's  innocence  was  left  without  protection :  the 
good  man  and  faithful  servant  was  falsely  accused  of  that  very 
criminality  which  he  had  indignantly  rejected,  and  under  the 
weight  of  this  accusation  was  thrown  into  prison.     It  appears, 
by  reference  to  Egyptain  laws  and  customs,  that  Potiphar  did 
not  possess  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  even  on  his  own  slave.    Perhaps,  indeed,  he 
may  have  intended  to  visit  him  with  some  furtner  tokens  of 
his  displeasure ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  One  more 
mighty  than  Potiphar,  who  meant  to  do  him  good.     God  was 
secretly  working  in  Joseph's  favour.    The  prison  in  which  he 
was  incarcerated  was  one  in  which  the  king's  prisoners  were 
detained ;  and  here  Joseph,  having  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  keeper  pf  the  prison,  —  (that  is,  probably,  the  porter  or 
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jailer  m  immediate  chaise  of  the  j^risoners,  who  were  probably 
under  the  superior  charge  of  Fotiphar  himself),  —  poon  found 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  important  service  to  two  of 
Pharaoh's  high  officers  who  had  been  committed  to  this  place 
of  custody.  So  great  is  tEe  influence  of  a  truly  ffood  man ;  so 
powerful  the  magnetic  force  of  a  heart  filled  with  Divine  life ; 
and  so  wonderful  the  ways  by  which  God  makes  good  use 
of  His  faithful  people  I  The  two  officers  now  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  Joseph's  operation  were  Pharaoh's  chief  butler, 
or  cup-bearer,  and  his  chief  baker,  or  cook ;  to  whom  their 
fellow-prisoner,  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  inspiration, 
ri^tly  expounded  certain  dreams,  —  one,  portending  to  the 
chief  cup-Dearer  his  speedy  restoration  to  office,  —  the  other 
announcing  to  the  chief  cook  his  death  by  the  hands  of  the 
public  executioner.  The  dream  of  the  chief  cup-bearer  repre- 
sented him  as  gathering  grapes  (a  process  which,  as  it  appears 
from  ancient  monuments,  was  at  that  time  common  in 
^gypt  *),  and  pressing  the  juice,  as  formerly,  into  the  king's 
cup.  The  chief  baker  (or  cook)  dreamt  that  while  (according 
to  the  now  well-known  custom  of  the  country)  he  was  carrying 
on  his  head  three  wicker  baskets  containing  baked  meats  for 
the  royal  table,  some  birds  came  and  devoured  the  food.  The 
events  corresponded  to  the  interpretation  of  Joseph ;  and 
^▼entaally, — but  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  considerable 
time,  —  the  chief  cup-bearer  was  led  to  employ  his  influence 
at  court  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  prisoner.  Pharaoh  himself 
had  two  remarkable  dreams,  which  all  the  magicians  and  wise 
men  of  Egypt  failed  to  interpret ;  the  one  representing  seven 
fat  kine  devoured  by  seven  lean  kine  which  appeareid  after 
them  among  the  reed-grass  on  the  banks  of  toe  Nile;  and 
the  other  exhibiting  seven  full  ears  of  corn  on  one  stalk,  de- 
voured or  exhausted  by  seven  lean,  or  empty  and  withered, 
ears  which  sprang  up  after  them.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  chief  cup-bearer  called  Pharaoh's  attention  to  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  interpretation,  —  in  fact,  the  special  gift  of  God, 
•r-  possessed  by  Joseph  who  was  in  prison.  The  king  immedi- 
ately called  for  his  attendance;  and  Joseph,  having  shaved  him- 
self (according  to  the  Egyptian  custom,  not  observed  by  more 

•  «  On  the  aathority  of  Herodotus  and  others  it  was  long  denied  that 
the  vine  grew  in  Egypt ;  and  if  so,  the  imagery  of  the  butler's  dream 
would  hardlj  have  been  appropriate.  Wilkinson,  however,  h^s  shown, 
beyond  a  question,  that  vines  did  grow  in  Egypt,  and  has  thus  not  only 
leinoved  a  doubt,  but  given  a  positive  confirmation  of  the  sacred  reconl 
(Manners  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  162.).'*—  Eitto'b  Biblical  Cych* 
podia.  Art.  JossPH. 
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Oriental  people),  and  having  ehanffed  his  raiment,  repaired 
wiUiout  delay  to  the  presence  of  rhaiyoh.  And  now  the 
Egyptian  monarch  received  from  the  falsely  accused  Hebrew 
slave  an  interpretation  of  his  dreams,  delivered  with  an  ur  of 
trathfdlness  and  Divine  authoritv  sufficient  to  commend  it  to 
his  mind  as  being  unquestionably  correct.  Joseph  explained 
the  two  dreams  as  foreshowing  a  single  course  of  events ; 
namely,  seven  years  of  abundance  in  Egypt,  to  be  followed  by 
seven  years  of  extreme  scarcity :  and  at  the  same  time  he  ad* 
vised  the  king,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extreme  miseries 
of  famine,  to  lay  up  a  store  of  com  in  the  cities  daring  the 
coming  years  of  pleatv,  under  the  care  of  some  discreet  and 
able  minister.  Pharaoh  not  only  adopted  this  suggestion,  but 
intrusted  the  management  of  tKe  business  to  Joseph  himsdf^ 
— now  probably  about  thirty  years  old, — whom  he  appointed 
vizier,  or  governor  over  all  Egypt  ^b.c.  1715) ;  investing  him 
with  his  own  signet  rins,  a  dress  of  fine  linen,  and  a  gold  chiun 
or  necklace,  —  causing  liim  to  occupv  the  second  state  chariot^ 
in  token  that  he  was  second  in  authority  only  to  the  crown, 
—giving  him  the  Egyptian  name  Zaphnath-paaneah  (i.  e.  re- 
vealer  of  secrets,  or,  as  some  say,  saviour  of  ttie  world), — and 
assigning  to  him  in  marriage  Asenath,  daughter  of  Poti-pheroh 
the  hiffh  priest  of  On  (Heliopolb).  Armed  with  this  autnority» 
Joseph  laid  up  in  store,  during  the  seven  years  of  abundance, 
so  large  a  quantity  of  grain  &at,  when  the  time  of  scarcity 
arriv^  he  was  in  a  position  to  sell  even  to  die  inhabitants 
of  neighbouring  countries,  as  well  as  to  the  Egyptians,  —  who 
now  (except  the  priests)  alienated  to  the  sovereign  their  pro- 
perty in  land,  which  they  afberwards  cultivated  as  tenants  of 
the  crown,  while  provision  was  .made,  so  far  as  needful,  under 
authority  of  government,  for  their  settlement  in  cities. 

God,  by  the  recent  working  of  His  providence,  and  in  the  U8€f 
of  strange  and  unpromising  means,  had  thus  raised  Joseph  to  a 
post  of  eminence  and  of  extensive  usefulness.  And  now  the 
time  had  arrived  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  predictions 
contained  in  the  dreams  of  Joseph  himself,  concerning  his  po« 
sltion  with  re^rd  to  all  the  other  members  of  hb  family.  On 
this  occasion,  Joseph,  great  in  faith,  and  great  in  statesmanship, 
will  appear  sreat  also  in  his  domestic  sympathies,  while  yet 
retaining  unshaken  presence  of  mind  and  firm  self-command. 
Canaan,  in  common  with  other  countries,  felt  the  pressure  of 
scarcity;  and  Joseph's  brethren,  with  the  exception  of  Benjamlut 
were  sent  by  their  father  Into  Egypt,  to  buy  corn.  For  this 
purpose,  they  appeared  before  the  governor,  and  made  obeisance, 

'^rding  to  the  Oriental  custom,  by  prostrating  themselvea  with 
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their  faces  to  the  earth, — thus  remarkably  fulfilling  the  dreams 
of  Joseph's  jouth.  Joseph  at  once  knew  his  brethren,  but  tibey 
did  not  recognise  him ;  and,  feeling  assured  that  the  suffering 
of  adTcrsity  would  be  the  best  means  of  bringing  them  to  a 
right  state  of  mind»  or,  perhaps,  thinking  it  right  to  ti^e  some 
security  for  the  eventual  settlement  of  the  whole  family  in 
£gypt  during  the  remainder  of  the  famine,  Joseph  spake 
roughly  to  them, — charged  them  with  being  spies,— and  com- 
mitted them  to  prison.  On  the  third  day  they  were  set  at 
liberty ;  and,  after  they  had  declared  precisely  who  and  what 
they  were,  Joseph  required  that,  in  confirmation  of  their  state* 
meot,  they  should  leave  one  of  their  brethren  (Simeon)  in  cus- 
tody, and  should  then  return  home  to  fetch  their  brother  Ben- 
jamin. By  these  painiiil  circumstances  their  consciences  were 
aroused;  but  little  did  they  think  that  Joseph  was  within 
hearing,  while  they  talked  among  themselves  of  their  present 
distress  as  being  a  righteous  retribution  for  their  cruelty 
towards  him  whom  once  they  sold  into  E^ypt.  Supplied  with 
corn,  and,  as  they  afterwards  found  to  their  surprise,  with  their 
money  put  into  their  sacks,  they  returned  to  Canaan,  and  com- 
municated to  their  father  an  account  of  their  strange  adven- 
tures. Jacob  was  deeply  afflicted  by  the  news,  and  especially 
by  the  demand  for  the  presence  of  Benjamin  in  Egypt,  —  a  de- 
mand with  which  he»  at  first,  refused  to  comply.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  supply  of  corn  was  exhausted^  and,  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity,  combined  with  the  urgent  entreaty  of  Judah,  who 
undertook  to  be  smrety  for  Benjamin's  safety,  Jacob  consented 
to  the  terms  proposed,  and  sent  awaj^  his  sons,  charged  with  a 
present  for  the  governor,  after  having  solenmly  commended 
them  to  the  Divine  protection.  ''God  Almighty,*'  said  he,. 
^  give  you  mercy  before  the  man,  that  he  may  send  away  your 
other  brother,  and  Benjamin.  If  I  be  bereaved  of  n^  children, 
I  am  bereaved."  (Gen.  xUiL  14.)  Betmmed  to  Egjrpt,  the 
brothers  found  a  kmd  reception:  as  to  the  money  in  their  sadcs,^ 
they  learnt  that  no  apology  or  defence  was  needed;  Simeon  was 
restored  to  them  without  delay ;  they  were  invited  to  partake 
of  hospitality  in  the  governor's  house*;  and  the  governor  hiui-. 
self  inquired  kindly  concerning  their  own  welfare  and  their 
Other's  health.  At  the  same  time,  Benjamin  was  made  a 
special  object  of  attention ;  and  the  brothers  were  exceedingly 
astonished  when  they  found  themselves  placed  at  table  according 


•  <i 


SIbj,  and  make  ready ;  for  these  men  shall  dioe  with  me  at  noon.'' 
(Gen.  xliii.  16.)  This  slaughtering  of  an  animal  on  the  premises  for  im- 
mediate  tne  is  qnite  in  accordance  with  ancient  Egyptian  practice. — See 
Kxxxo,  Dmfy  Bibk  lUuttratWMf  vol.  i  pp.  410,  411. 
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to  their  senioritj,  and  saw  that  Benjamin  received,  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  a  mess  five  times  as  large  as  any  of  the  others.  On  the 
next  day  they  were  all  dismissed  with  a  liberal  supply  of  com. 
But  yet  one  more  trial  awaited  them.  Joseph,  probably  desirous 
of  testing  the  disposition  of  his  other  brethren  towards  the 
younger,  nad  given  order  that  his  silver  cup,  called  (with  re- 
ference to  a  practice  common  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  As* 
Syrians,  and  Chaldsdans)  a  divining-cup,  should  be  secretly 
conveyed  into  Benjamin's  sack ;  and,  no  sooner  had  the  tra* 
vellers  quitted  the  place  where  they  had  been  so  hospitably  en- 
tertained, than  the  governor's  steward  appeared  in  pursuit, 
charging  them  with  having  basely  carried  off  this  precious 
vessel.  The  sacks  were  searched;  and  the  cup  was  found. 
Conscious  of  innocence,  but  full  of  consternation,  the  men  re- 
turned to  the  governor's  house ;  and  the  sentence  was  speedily 
pronounced,  The  man  in  whose  sack  the  cup  was  •  found  shall 
be  my  slave !  Hereupon  Judah  detailed,  with  affecting  sim- 
plicity, all  that  had  passed  with  their  father  respecting  Ben- 
jamin ;  and  strongly  represented  the  anguish  which  the  loss  of 
the  child  would  inflict  on  him.  This  was  the  utmost  that 
Joseph  could  endure  :  he  had  gained  his  object,  and  had  sub- 
mitted his  brethren  to  all  the  discipline  which  he  considered 
needful;  and  now,  without  further  delay,  he  made  himself 
known  to  them,  and  accompanied  the  disclosure  with  every  as- 
surance of  affection  and  good-^will,  declaring  to  them  that  he  re* 
garded  his  arrival  in  Egypt  as  the  result  of  God's  overruling 
and  merciful  providence, — sending  an  affectionate  message  to 
his  father, — and  inviting  him,  with  his  whole  family,  to  come 
down  into  Egypt,  and  accept  a  settlement  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
Charged  with  this  message,  the  brothers  returned  to  Canaan. 

After  the  first  moments  of  surprise  and  disbelief, —  a  disbelief 
overcome  only  by  the  sight  of  a  munificent  present  from  Joseph, 
together  with  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  the  family  to 
Egypt, — great  was  the  delight  of  the  aged  patriarch  at  the 
news  of  Joseph's  welfare ;  **  And  Israel  said,  It  is  enough ; 
Joseph  my  son  b  yet  alive ;  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die ; " 
and  accordingly,  without  delay,  he  set  forth  on  his  journey. 
At  Beersheba,  on  the  extreme  south  of  Canaan,  a  spot  sacred  in 
the  annals  of  the  family,  Jacob  stopped  to  offer  sacrifice ;  and 
here  God  once  more  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  assuring  him 
of  His  presence  and  protection,  and  declaring  the  future  return 
of  his  posterity  to  Canaan.  On  the  arrival  of  the  patriarch  and 
his  familv  in  Egypt  (b.  c.  1706),  Joseph  went  out  in  his  chariot 
to  meet  nis  fauer,  and  afterwards  introduced  him  to  Fharaoh^ 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  marked  respect. 
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The  family  of  Jacob  now  in  Egypt  numbered  seventy 
persons,  including  Ephraim  (fruitfulness),  and  Mapasseh  (one 
who  causes  to  forget),  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  by  his  wife  Ase- 
nath.  All  these,  with  the  exception  of  Joseph  and  his  sons, 
were  settled  '4n  the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Goshen/' 
or  Rameses, — probably  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  district 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile, — where 
they  were  well  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  their  sus- 
tenance and  comfort;  some  members  of  the  family  being 
honourably  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  Pharaoh's  cattle.  It  was 
expedient  that  the  Israelites  shouM  thus  dwell  apart  from  the 
Egyptians;  so  that  they  might  not  give  offence  by  the  observ- 
ance of  their  more  pure  religion;  and  also  in  the  order  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  that  they  might  be  ready,  in  due  time,  to  quit 
Egypt  in  a  body,  when  they  should  be  finally  called  to  take 
possession  of  Canaan.  And  here  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  in  what  may  be  called  the  natural  course  of  events,  if  the 
Israelites  had  not  been  thus  transported  into  Egypt,  they 
would  either  have  made  matrimonial  alliances  among  the 
Canaanites,  and  would  have  become  involved  in  their  idolatry, 
or,  if  they  had  resisted  all  overtures  of  amalgamation,  and  had 
made  a  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  their  religion,  they 
would  have  been  overcome  and  exterminated.  At  the  same 
time,  the  civilisation  of  Egypt  made  it  fit  to  be  the  cradle  of 
the  rising  nation;  while  8ie  antipathjr  of  the  Egyptians  to 
strangers  prevented  them  from  absorbmg  the  new  people  into 
their  own  body.  And  accordingly  we  must  regard  the  descent 
of  Jacob  into  Egypt  as  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  Redemp- 
tion. 

Jacob,  after  having  lived  seventeen  years  in  Egypt,  found 
himself  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  his  mortal  pilgrimage.  At 
this  solemn  season,  he  adopted  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  Ephraim 
and^  Manasseh,  and  gave  them  the  patriarchal  benediction, 
setting  Ephraim  (the  younger)  before  Manasseh.  He  then 
uttered  a  prophetic  announcement  of  the  future  history  and  re- 
lations of  his  descendants ;  charging  his  sons  in  general,  as  he 
had  already  charged  Joseph  in  particular,  not  to  bury  him  in 
Egypt,  but  to  convey  his  remains  to  the  family  burying-place,  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  which  already  contained  those  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah ;  — a  charge  which  we  can  rightly  regard  only  as  an 
expression  of  the  patriarch's  faith  in  the  promise  that  bis  poste- 
rity should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Having  attained  the  age  of  147  years.  Jacob  died  (b.  c.  1689). 
His  corpse  was  embalmed  by  the  family  physicians  *  in  Egypt ; 

*  Se«  Herodotus,  ii.  84.,  iii.  1. 129. 
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and,  his  memory  having  been  honoured  by  a  mourning  which 
lasted  seventy  days,  his  remains  were  conducted,  in  a  solemn 
funeral  procession*,  to  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  After  this 
Joseph  continued  to  protect  his  brethren  and  their  families  in 
Egypt;  having  calmed  their  rising  fears  by  that  memorable 
saying,  ^'As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me;  but  God 
meant  it  unto  good  ;**  — a  saving,  as  it  has  been  well  observed, 
which  involves  a  large  portion  of  the  true  philosophy  of  this 
world's  history.  At  length,  after  having  lived  to  see  his  own 
grandchildren,  this  patriarch  died  (b.c.  1635)  at  the  age  of 
110  years ;  having  first  taken  '*  an  oath  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
sayinc,  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones 
from  hence.**  *'  And  they  embalmed  him ;  and  he  was  put  in  a 
coffin  in  Egypt.**    Thus  ends  the  history  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

The  histories  of  both  Jacob  and  Joseph  are  distinguished  by 
numerous  instances  of  God*s  watchful  and  tender  care  of  His 
people,  alike  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity.  And  they  are  es- 
pecially remarkable  as  a  portion  of  the  Divine  dealings  with 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  Abraham's  family,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  God*s  gracious  designs  in  favour  of  the  Church. 
Jacob  also,  shortly  before  his  death,  delivered  a  prophecy  which 
declared  that  the  promised  Deliverer,  hitherto  restricted  only 
to  the  line  of  Isaac,  should  spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Shiloh ;  Gen.  xlix.  8—10.) 

The  death  of  Jacob  marks  the  close  of  a  period  in  the  history 
of  God's  ancient  people,  which  has  been  compared,  in  its  bear- 
ings, to  the  l^eroic  age  of  Greece.  Abraham  nad  now  furnished 
a  signal  example  of  faith,  especially  as  resulting  in  devout  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  commands,  in  self-devotion  and  sacrifice, 
with  trust  in  the  Divine  promises ;  Isaac,  of  faith  leading  to 
meek  submission,  and  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  tranquil  afe ; 
Jacob,  of  the  same  faith,  specially  distinguished  by  prayer  and 
patience ;  and  Joseph,  of  faith,  preserving  man*s  godliness  -and 
virtue  under  trying  circumstances,  and  rewarded  with  the 
special  care  and  bounty  of  Divine  Frovidenccf  And  all  these 
things  were  vividly  impressed  on  the  memory  of  the  early  ge- 
nerations of  their  descendants,  with  a  powerful  tendency  to 
form  the  character  of  the  members  of  a  growing  tribe.  But 
more  than  this.  The  age  of  Joseph  was  a  period  of  transition 
in  the  history  of  his  people.     Joseph  himself  was  largely 

*  The  narrative  of  this  faneral  in  Genesis  has  been  well  described  aa 
really  far  more  pathetic  and  sublime  than  Virgil's  elaborate  description 
of  the  obsequies  of  Marcellus  in  the  ^neid. 

f  For  a  Concise  View  of  the  Religion  of  the  Patriarchal  Times,  see 
Horne's  Introduction  to  tiu  Holy  Scriptures,  vol.  L  ch.  v.  sect.  1.  §  1. 
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mixed  np  with  social  affairs,  and  identified  with  the  common 
interests  of  humanity ;  and  it  was  his  mission,  as  a  statesman, 
to  promote  the  designs  of  the  Most  High,  in  assisting  the  early 
development  of  his  tribe  into  a  nation,  —  a  nation  which  should 
acknowledge  Grod  for  its  king,  —  the  policy  of  which  should  be 
religion,  —  while  its  spirit  or  characteristic  should  be  faith  in 
the  national  covenant  promise. 

We  may  also  regard  the  life  of  Joseph  as  presenting  an  his- 
torico-prophetical  symbol  (i.  e.  an  historic  type)  of  Christ, — 
the  Holy  One  of  God,  rejected  and  persecuted  by  His  brethren 
after  the  flesh,  but  afterwards  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high, —  the  merciful  receiver  of  humble  penitents, 
—-the  dispenser  of  the  Bread  of  Life, —  who,  although  not 
without  the  exercise  of  salutary  discipline,  becomes  the  deliverer 
and  benefactor  of  His  people.  This  significance  of  the  patri- 
arch's history  was  probably  not  discernible  by  his  contem- 
poraries ;  but  it  may  be  profitably  recognised  from  the  point  of 
view  which  we  now  occupy. 

ELEMEirrABT  Ajsny  Gbkebal  Questxon& 

147.  Who  was  Joseph  ? 

148.  How  did  he  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  his  brethren  ? 

149.  Belate  the  circumstances  comnected  with  the  sale  of  Joseph  into 

jf50.  What  was  the  beginning  of  his  prosperity  in  that  coimtiy  ? 
161.  How  did  he  resist  temptation? 

152.  State  the  result  of  his  unjust  imprisonment. 

153.  How  did  Joseph   provide  against   the    approaching  years  of 
fismine  ? 

154.  Belate  the  events  connected  with  the  first  visit  of  Joseph's  bre- 
thren to  Egypt. 

155.  Describe  their  sec<Hid  visit,  and  its  attendant  circumstances. 

156.  Narrate  the  removal  of  Jacob  and  his  family  to  Egypt 

157.  Where  were  they  settled  ?  and  what  was  their  social  position? 

158.  Who  were  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  ? 

159.  How  old  was  Jacob  at  his  death  ?    Where  was  he  bnried  ? 

160.  How  old  was  Joseph  at  his  death  ?    What  promise  did  he  exact 
respecting  his  remains  ? 

Additional  Questions. 

161.  Narrate  the  dreams  recorded  in  the  history  of  Joseph. 

162.  Describe  those  Egyptian  manners  and  customs  which  appear  in 
connection  with  this  history. 

163.  What  great  end  was  promoted  by  the  removal  of  Jacob  and  his 
family  to  Egypt,  and  how  ? 

164.  State  some  leading  characteristics  of  the  histories  of  Jacob  and 
Joseph. — How  does  Joseph  appear  as  a  type  of  Christ? 

165.  Describe  that  period  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites  which  may  be 
^%ted  at  the  age  of  Joseph. 
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166.  State  tbe  meanings  of —  Zaphnatn-Paaneah,  —  Ephraim,  —  Ma- 
nasseh. 

167.  Date  the  following  events: — sale  of  Joseph  into  Egypt  ;  his 
exaltation;  arrival  of  Jacob  in  Egypt  ;  death  of  Jacob;  death  of  Joseph. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Foundation  of  the  Theogbact.  —  Bibtr  and  Mission  or 
Moses.— The  Pjulgues  of  Eotft. 

(Exod.  i — ^xii.  36.) 

After  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  Israelites  increased  rapidly  in 
tiumbers,  and  peopled  the  land  of  Goshen,  where,  under  Cnod's 
blessing,  they  lived  in  great  prosperity.  At  length,  however, 
in  the  order  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  they  were  called  to 
suffer  a  great  reverse  in  their  condition.  *^  There  arose  up  a 
new  king  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph ;  **  that  is  to  say, 
a  new  dynasty  was  established,  the  representatives  of  which  set 
no  value  upon  the  past  services  of  this  ancient  member  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  Some  modern  writers  suppose  that  this  new 
dynasty  consisted  of  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  the  heads 
of  a  Phoenician  (or  Arabian)  pastoral  race,  who  made  a  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  Egypt,  and  held  supreme  power  in  that 
country  for  a  considerable  time.  Others,  however,  assign  'to 
this  dynasty  an  earlier  date,  regarding  it  as  contemporary  with 
Abraham,  and  as  having  been  finally  expelled  before  the  time 
of  Joseph  (a  date,  however,  which  appears  to  be  too  early)  ;  — > 
while,  again,  others  suppose  that  it  was  under  the  protection  of 
these  Shepherd  Kings  that  Joseph  lived,  and  the  people  were 
multiplied  in  Goshen.  In  accordance  with  these  latter  views,  it 
has  been  thought  that  the  new  dynasty,  under  which  the  op- 
pression of  the  Israelites  began,  was  one  which  commenced 
with  the  accession  of  a  king  from  Upper  Egypt  But,  be  this 
as  it  may^  certain  it  is  that  the  new  sovereign  regarded  the  ex- 
isting generation  of  Israelites  with  jealousy,  dreadin?  a  rerolt, 
or  even  expecting  to  find  them  engaged  in  formidable  alliance 
with  some  of  the  enemies  of  Egypt.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
crush  their  power ;  and  with  this  view  he  reduced  them  to  a 
state  of  slavery,  charging  them  with  forced  field-labour,  the 
manufacture  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  hard  service  in  the  erec- 
tion of  public  buildings.*     The  exact  duration  of  this  state  of 

•  "  The  Egyptians  werenotorions  for  their  inhospitality  and  aversion  to 
strangers.  ...  See  Diod.  Sic.  i.  66. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  16.  Even  Homer 
describes  the  cruelty  of  the  Egj-ptians  against  strangers,  whom  they  either 
killedy  or  preserved  alive  in  order  to  use  them  for  slavish  worlu.    Beo 
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tilings  is  unknown ;  but  it  Las  been  thought  probable  that  the 
oppression  lasted,  with  greater  or  less  severity,  about  a  cen- 
tury. Under  these  circumstances  the  Israelites  built  for  Pharaoh 
treasure  cities  (store  cities),  Pithom  and  Raamses*,  situate 
somewhere  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  east  of  the  Nile.  Still, 
however,  the  Hebrew  population  continued  to  increase ;  and 
the  king  then  had  recourse  to  the  cruel  expedient  of  endeavour* 
in^  to  procure  by  stealth  the  destruction  of  all  their  mal6 
children  at  the  time  of  birth ;  in  pursuance  of  which  plan  he 
issued  an  edict  requiring  that  these  infants  should  be  drowned 
in  the  Nile. 

In  these  times  of  affliction  and  danger,  Jochebed  (God-glori- 
fied), the  wife  of  Amram  (a  high  people),  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
(Exod.  yi.  20.), — who  was  alreaay  the  mother  of  two  elder 
children,  Aaron  (of  uncertain  meaning)  and  Miriam  (bitterness), 
— ^gave  birth  to  a  son  (b.c.  1571)  whom  Grod  designed  to  employ 
as  the  leading  instrument  of  His  power  in  the  future  deliverance 
of  Israel.  For  the  space  of  three  months  Jochebed  succeeded 
in  concealing  the  child ;  but  at  length,  finding  concealment  no 
longer  possible,  having  prepared  an  ark,  or  strong  basket,  of 
hulrushes  (more  properly,  perhaps,  marsh  rushes  f ),  and  coated 
it  with  bitumen  t  (within),  and  pitch  (without),  we  placed  the 
child  in  this  firail  vessel,  and  laid  it  in  the  flags  (more  properly, 
in  a  bed  of  rushes,  or  reeds  §)  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  thus 

Od,  ziv.   272.,  xvii    441."  —  Cbmmenlary  on  Exodua  i  10.,  by  Dr. 
Kalisch,  a  learned  Jew. 

*  Pithom  was  probably  the  city  which  Herodotus  (ii.  158.)  calls  Pa- 
tnmofl,  the  Arabian  city.  Kaamses  lay  perhaps  somewhere  to  the  north- 
east of  Heliopolis.  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  xlvi  28, 29. 
some  oonclnde  that  Baamaes  was  Heroopolis ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
this.  —  See  more  in  Kalisch  on  Exodns,  ill.,  from  which  note  I  extract 
the  following  remark:  **  The  tyrant  of  £g3rpt  hoped  to  annihilate,  by  un- 
remittisg  exertions  and  breathless  labour,  the  energies  and  self-respect 
of  Uie  Israelites,  so  completely,  that  the^r  would  neither  have  the  courage, 
nor  the  desire,  nor  the  leisure,  for  planning  schemes  of  deliveranoe.  .  .  . 
From  a  similar  principle  Tarquinius  Superbus  constantly  occupied  the 
plebcnans  with  tne  construction  of  trenches  and  sewers.**  (Liv.  i.  56.) 
tJee  idflo  Aristotle,  PqKL  t.  11. 

t  Especially,  papynu  NUatkOj  which  the  Egyptians  used  as  a  material 
for  shoes,  badkats,  and  various  other  utensils,  especially  boats;  Plin.  H. 
N.  xiiL  21 — 26. ;  comp.  Isa.  xviiL  2.  The  inner  rind  was  used  as  a 
material  for  writing  on ;  hence  our  word  **  paper.'' 

%  Concerning  bitumen,  see  Herodotus,  i  179. ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  4. ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  61. ;  Vitruv.  viii.  8. 

§  Alga  NUoHca,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Sari,  described  by  Plin.  ff.y, 
-xiii.  28. ;  a  rush,  reed,  sea-grass,  sea-weed,  from  which  the  Red  Sea  takep 
its  name  in  Hebrew,  Sea  of  Bushes  or  Weeds.  See  more  in  Kalisch  on 
Exodus  ii  8. 
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designed  by  these  very  means  to  effect  a  moral  discipline,  and 
to  train  up  the  ^eoi>le  of  God  to  the  apprehension  of  higher 
benefits,  tne  cultivation  of  a  heavenly  mind,  and  the  practice 
of  more  spiritual  obedience. 

Moses  had,  on  one  occasion,  conducted  his  flock  to  Horeb,  in 
Arabia  PetrsBa  (the  neninsula  of  Simd)  ;  and  here  *'  the  aneel 
of  the  Lord  appearea  to  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst 
of  a  bush  [prooably,  the  wild  acacia,  Minwaa  NUoticOj  called 
by  the  natives  Sumt  or  Sunt]  ;  and  he  looked,  and,  behold,  the 
bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed.  And 
Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight,  why 
the  bush  is  not  burnt.  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned 
aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush, 
and  said,  Moses,  Moses.  And  he  said,  Here  am  I.  And  He 
said.  Draw  not  nigh  hither ;  put  off  thy  shoes  fVom  off  thy  feet ; 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holyffround.  Moreover 
He  said,  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses  hid  his  face ; 
for  he  was  afbaid  to  look  upon  Grod."  (£xod.  iii.  2 — 6.)  Here, 
be  it  observed,  we  find  the  great  link,  or  point  of  cont-act, 
between  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations.  The  Most 
High  declares  Himself  as  the  Gk>d  of  Abraham^  who  first 
received  the  promise  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed,  whereby  the  original  promise  of  the  great 
Deliverer  was  limited  to  the  line  of  his  posterity,  —  the  God  of 
Isaac,  who  was  pronounced  to  be  the  heir  of  the  promise,  as 
distinguished  from  Esau  and  the  other  children  of  Abraham,^- 
and  the  God  of  Jacob,  who,  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  singed 
out  Judah,  from  among  his  brethren,  as  the  patriarch  from 
whom  the  promised  Deliverer  (Shiloh)  should  eventually  come. 
It  was  with  special  reference  to  the  promises  thus  far  already 
made  that  God  gave  his  commission  to  Moses  ^  dedaring  that 
He  had  seen  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites,  that  He  had  heard 
their  cry,  and  was  come  down  to  deliver  them ;  and  adding, 
^*  Come  now,  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  untq  Pharaoh,  that 
thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt."  Moses,  pleading  his  own  incapacity,  and  afiraid  of  the 
unbelief  of  the  Israelites,  sought  to  decline  the  mission  * :  but 
God  gave  him  ^confidence, — by  the  solemn  promise  of  ultimate 
success,  after  which  he,  with  the  people,  raould  worship  Him 
upon  the  mountain  (Horeb)  where  he  then  stood,  -^by  the  de» 
claration  of  His  great  name  I  AM,  the  s^f^existent  Jehovah 

*  Compare  the  oases  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi.  2.), «- Jona^  (Jonah  i  8.), 
*  Jetemish  (Jer.  i  6.). 
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or  eternal  Being,  the  God  of  his  fathers,  —  hj  the  twofold 
miracle  of  turning  his  rod  into  a  serpent,  and  then  restoring  it 
to  its  former  shape,  and  of  making  his  hand  leprous,  and  after- 
wards healing  it, — hy  assigning  to  him  his  brother  Aaron 
as  a  spokesman, —  and  by  conferring  upon  him  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  in  confirmation  of  his  mission,  by  the  agency 
of  that  very  rod  which  had  already  been  so  miraculously  changed; 
a  rod  which  may  now  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  token  or  in- 
strument of  his  investiture  with  office.  At  the  same  time  Moses 
^as  forewarned  of  the  difficulties  which  he  would  encounter, 
arising  from  the  obstinacy  of  Iliaraoh. 

'  In  obedience  to  the  Divine  command,  Moses  took  leave  of 
Jethro,  and  returned  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  being  met  on 
bia  way,  near  Horeb,  by  Aarcm.  On  the  arrival  of  the  brothers 
among  ^e  Israelites,  the  commission  given  to  Moses  was  publicly 
declared  by  Aaron;  and  when  the  appointed  signs  had  been 
wrought  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  Moses  was  acluiowledged  aa 
their  j3eliverer,  sent  and  accreoited  by  God. 

Moses  and  Aaron  now  went  to  Pharaoh,  and  demanded,  upon 
'  the  warrant  of  Divine  authority,  permission  for  the  people  to 
go  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  in  order  to  celebrate  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  By  'this  message,  God  was  pleased  to 
make  a  revelation  of  His  will  to  Fhuraoh;  while  the  very 
moderation  of  the  request  was  adapted  to  make  a  refusal  th« 
more  harsh  and  impious.  The  king,  however,  treated  the 
.  message  with  contempt ;  his  tyrannical  disposition,  inst-ead  of 
being  subdued,  was  aroused  into  more  active  and  obstinate 
energy ;  and,  having  charged  the  leaders  of  the  Israelites  with  a 
conspiracy  against  Uie  state  by  an  attempt  to  defraud  it  of  a 

S»rtion  of  labour,  he  commanded  that  the  burdens  of  the 
ebrews  should  be  increased,  requiring  that  they  should  deliver 
the  same  tale*  of  bricks  as  heretofore,  without  receiving;  the 
necessarv  supply  of  that  straw,  which,  chopped  into  small  pieces, 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  for  the  pui^se  of  com- 
pacting the  clay.  Being  now  left  to  gather  straw,  or  stubble, 
tor  themselves,  while  their  overseers  (Shoterim^  were  smarting 
under  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian  taskmasters  f,  the  Israelites 

*  Taie,  i.  e.  nunber  to  be  tM  or  coonted.  **  And  «veiy  shepherd  tells 
his  tale  (i.  e.  counts  the  nmnber  of  his  sheep)  Under  the  hawthorn  in 
tbe  dale/' — ^Milton,  U Allegro. 

t  llie  Egyptian  practice  of  urging  forward  work  by  beating  the 
labourers,  is  amply  exhibited  on  we  monufflents  of  ancient  E^ypt :  — 
**  Even  at  present  the  rule  of  tbe  stick  is  generally  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  the  East.  Blows  are  the  ordinary  means  of  punishment;  they 
aro  scarcely  considered  a  degradation ;  they  belong  to  the  natural  |ffer»- 
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yielded  to  a  spirit  of  disconteDt  a^inst  Moses  and  Aaron.  This 
was  a  great  trial  of  the  faith  of  Moses,  who,  in  deep  affliction, 
repaired  to  God  by  prayer ;  in  answer  to  which  he  received 
from  the  Most  High  a  renewal  of  His  late  promise,  by  His  great 
name  Jehovah,  together  with  a  solemn  repetition  of  the  original 
covenant  promise  concerning  the  possession  of  Canaan.  Still, 
however,  tne  people  were  indisposed  to  listen  to  the  encoura^g 
assurances  of  Moses;  leading  him,  when,  required  by  the  Lord 
to  repeat  His  message  to  Pharaoh,  to  meet  that  command  with 
an  expression  of  hesitation,  arising  from  a  fear  of  failure.  En- 
couraged, however,  by  an  express  command,  attended  with  a 
promise,  Moses  and  Aaron  again  appeared  before  the  king  *, 
and  began  that  series  of  operations  which  involved  a  public 
conflict  between  the  true  God  and  the  idols  of  Egypt.  On  this 
occasion  Aaron*s  rod  was  miraculously  turned  into  a  serpent  j 
but  the  Egyptian  magicians  having  simulated  this  miracle  by 
some  feat  of  legerdemain,  or  having  been  supernaturallv 
enabled  to  perform  an  act  substantially  the  same,  Pharaoh 
resisted  the  evidence  of  Divine  authority  which  had  thus  been 
given  to  him ;  and,  although  Aaron*s  rod  swallowed  up  those  of 
tiie  magicians,  the  king  hardened  his  heart,  and  would  not  let 
Israel  go.  Hereupon,  Moses  was  commissioned  to  work  that 
series  of  miracles  which  are  commonly  called  the  Plagues  of 
Egypt ;  —  plagues  which  extended  to  the  whole  nation,  as  a 
punishment  of  the  national  sin  of  holdine  the  Israelites  in  a 
state  of  unjust  and  oppressive  bondage.  One  of  these  plagues 
was  made  to  foUow  each  successive  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Pharaoh,  accompanied,  as  it  sometimes  was,  by  the  breach  of  a 
promise  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  in  the  hour  of  dis- 
tress. In  accordance  with  Divine  warnings,  the  waters  of  the 
Kile  were  changed  into  blood,  and  all  the  fish  destroyed ;  —  the 
land  was  filled  with  frogs ;  —  the  dust  of  the  earth  was  turned 
into  lice,  or  (rather)  gnats,  upon  the  appearance  of  which  the 
magicians  ceased  the  imitations  which  they  had  begun  to 
practise ;  —  the  land  and  houses  of  the  Egyptians  were  filled 
with  flies,  or  (rather)  beetles;  —  all  kinds  of  cattle  were  visited 

gatives  of  the  snperior;  and  are  the  most  obvious  emblem  of  hia 
mastership.  Neither  rank,  nor  learning,  nor  old  age,  can  protect  against 
the  mthless  tyranny  of  the  stick ;  and  not  unflreqaently  are  Eoropean 
travellers  shocked  by  scenes  of  revolting  barbarism  committed  pabucly 
against  venerable  individuals  fbr  the  slightest  ofiences,  after  the  despotlo 
humoar  of  Oriental  masters." —  Kausch  on  Exod,  v.  14 

*  The  residence  of  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt  at  this  time,  is  nsoally 
supposed  to  have  been  at  Memphis.  But  some  suppose  that  it  was  at 
Zoan  or  Tanis,  near  one  of  the  eastern  months  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Delta. 
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with  9  grievous  murrain ; — the  Egyptians,  including  thema^* 
cians,  were  covered  with  boils,  or  ulcerous  swellings ;  —  the 
land  of  Egypt!  was  visited  with  a  tremendous  storm  of  hail, 
attended  with  thunder  and  lightning  of  unparalleled  severity ; 
—  the  face  of  the  earth  was  covered  with  a  consuming  swarm 
of  locusts ;  —  it  was  afterwards  visited  with  a  thick  darJoiess  of 
three  days*  duration ; —  and,  at  length,  God  smote  all  the  first- 
born of  the  Egyptians  with  death.  By  Ihe  force  of  this  last 
visitation,  and  atter  various  pretensions,  and  several  insincere 
e(»npliances  with  the  demands  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  Pharaoh 
and  the  Egyptians  were  constrained  to  let  the  people  go. 

The  miraculous  character  of  these  plagues  ofEgypt  has  been 
described  by  a  modem  writer,  as  "  unmistakeably  observable  in 
the  following  points :  1.  They  take  place  at  a  time  contrary  to 
their  usual  occurrence ;  2.  They  happen  within  a  space  of  a 
few  months  in  rapid  succession,  whilst  at  least  some  of  them  are 
of  very  rare  occurrence ;  3.  Their  injurious  character  is  in- 
finitely aggravated, — as,  for  instance,  by  the  first  plague  not  only 
the  water  of  the  Nile  was  converted  into  blood,  out  also  all  its 
numerous  fishes  die ;  4.  They  occur  at  the  time  predicted  hj 
Moses,  and  at  his  command ;  5.  They  generally  cease  at  his 
prayer ;  and,  6.  The  Egyptians  only  are  afflicted  by  them, 
whilst  the  Israelites  are  exempted  from  their  calamitous  effects. 

'*  That  God  inflicted  ten  successive  plagues  to  break  the  king's 
contumacy,  whilst  He  might  have  annihilated  him  with  one 
mighty  stroke,  shows  that  God  mercifully  tried  to  convince  and 
move  the  tyrant  hj  less  dangerous  visitations,  calculated  merelj 
to  impress  him  with  some  idea  of  the  unlimited  means  at  Uis 
command ;  and  only  when  Pharaoh's  obstinacy  grew  more  and 
more  inveterate,  the  number  and  formidable  character  of  the 
plagues  were  increased.  And,  as  in  the  hand  of  Providence, 
every  event  becomes  a  means  to  a  higher  aim,  the  miseries  which 
befel  Pharaoh,  in  consequence  of  his  own  obduracy,  were  at  the 
same  time  intended  by  God  to  manifest  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  His  supreme  power,  and  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their 
idolatrous  worship,  and  to  acknowledge  His  exclusive  sove- 
reignty." ♦ 


In  recording  those  events  of  sacred  history  which  occurred 
t>etween  the  Deluge  and  the  Exodus,  we  have  already  taken 

*  Kalisch,  on  Exodus  vii.  18. 


«0  CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY. 

Bome  notice  of  the  early  Assyrian  Empire,  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Esypt  Concerning  all  other  ancient  history  during  this 
period,  the  notices  which  hare  come  down  to  ns  are  scanty  and 
uncertain.  This  was,  in  fact,  but  the  very  dawn  of  the  mythic 
or  fabulous  era  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Greece  was  probably 
inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi  and  Hellenes,  who  came  perhaps  from 
Asia.  Italy,  havin?  been  at  first  inhabited  by  aboriginal 
tribes  from  some  unknown  period  after  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind, is  said  to  haye  received  its  first  colonists  under  (Enotrus 
and  Peucetus  (Argives),  according  to  some,  about  the  year 
B.C.  1680,  i.  e.  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Jacob, — but, 
ticcording  to  others,  not  until  a  century  or  two  later. 


Elbhsntabt  akd  Gbmeral  Qubstioks. 

168.  What  led  to  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt? 
'    169.  How    were   the    Ishtelites    employed   daring   tnetr  period   of 
slavery  ? 

.  170.  By  what  means  did  Pharaoh  attempt  to  stop  the  increase  of  the 
Hebrew  population  ? 

171.  Who  were  the  father  and  mother,  —  the  brother  and  sister, <^ 

Moses? 

172.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  his  infancy  and  education. 

173.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  flight  of  Moses  to  Midian,  and 
what  was  the  result  of  his  visit  to  that  country? 

174  Relate  the  circumstances  of  the  call  and  mission  of  Moses. 

175.  Where  did  Aaron  meet  Moses  on  his  return  to  Goshen? 

176.  What  demands  did  Moses  and  Aaron  make  in  favour  of  the 
Israelites,  and  how  did  Pharaoh  receive  them  ? 

177.  Describe  the  increasing  labour  which  Pharaoh  afterwards  imposed 
on  the  Israelites. 

,  178.  Under  these  circumstances,  how  did  the  Israelites  treat  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  what  course  did  Moses  pursue  in  consequence  of  that 
treatment? 

-  179.  Relate  the  forther  interview  of  Moses  and  Aaron  with  Pharaoh. 

180.  Describe  the  ten  Plagues,  and  their  circumstances. 

181.  What  was  the  result  of  this  contest? 

ADDrriONAIi  QUBSTIOKS. 

182.  Who  were  (probably)  the  Hyksos,or  Shepherd  Kings ;  and  what 
was  their  date  ? 

183.  What  were  the  store  cities,  which  the  Israelites  built  for  Pharaoh, 
and  what  their  probable  sites  ? 

184.  What  were  (precisely)  the  materials  of  the  vessel  in  which  Moses 
was  preserved,  and  the  weeds  among  which  it  was  laid? 

185.  Who  were  the  Midianites,  and  what  region  did  they  occupy? 

-  186.  What  was,  generally  speaking,  tiie  grest  design  of  God  with  re- 
ference to  the  Israelites  ?" 

187.  Describe  the  nature  of  the  office  and  mission  of  Moses;  and 
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point  out  the  great  link  between  the  Patriarchal  and  Moaaic  dispenaa- 

tiODS. 

188.  Explain  the  miraculous  character  of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

189.  How  was  God  now  dealing  with  the  king  and  people  or  Egypt 
morally? 

190.  What  do  we  know  of  common  histoir  during  this  period? 

191.  Give  the  meanings  of — Jochebed,  — Amram, — Miriam, — Moees» 
— Gershom, — Eleazar. 

192.  Give  the  dates  of—  the  birth  of  Moses, — his  flight  to  Midian,  — 
his  mission  to  Pharaoh. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
Institutiok   ot   the   Passoyeb. — Depabtxtbb  op  the  l8- 

BAEUTES  FBOM  EqTFT.  —  PASSAGE  OF  THE  ReD   SeA. 

(Exodus  xii.  1.— -XT.  2S.) 

Some  time  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
(b.c.  1491)*, — perhaps  in  the  interval  between  the  ninth  and 
tenth  plagues,  or  during  the  three  days*  darkness  which  con- 
stituted the  ninth,  while  it  was  light  in  the  land  of  Goshen, — 
Grod  prescribed  to  His  people  a  solemn  institution,  to  be  ob- 
served for  the  first  time-in  Eeypt,  and  afterwards  (in  com- 
memoration of  their  deliverance)  every  year.  The  Israelites, 
through  Moses,  were  commanded  to  take  a  lamb  or  kidf  for 
every  household,  and  to  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  flock, 

*  We  find  mention  of  the  departnro  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  bat 
with  several  distortions  and  misrepresentations  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
in  Lysimachus  (ap.  Joseph.  anU.  Apion,  i.  84.);  Manetho  (ap.  Joseph. 
eont  ApioHf  i.  114.);  Chsremon  of  Alexandria  (ap.  Joseph,  cont.  AptoUf 
i.  S2.) ;  Diodor.  Sic.  Hut,  i  28. ;  ib.  Eclog.  xxxiv.  1.  f  ib.  xL  I. ;  where  he 
speaks  of  the  Israelites  as  having  been  dismissed,  with  others,  becanse 
they  would  not  worship  the  gods  of  Egypt ;  and  mentions  —  but  with 
some  confusion  of  facts — their  division  into  twelve  tribes, — the  leadership 
of  Moses,  and  the  fact  that  he  received  a  Divine  revelation, — the  mono- 
theism of  the  Jews,  and  their  abhorrence  of  image-worship,  —  the  appoint- 
ment of  priests  add  sacrifices, —  the  conquest  and  partition  of  Canaan, — 
and  the  Taws  against  the  alienation  of  landed  property.  See  also  Tacitus, 
HitL  V.  2,  8. ;  Justin,  xxx.  2.  Strabo  (xvi.  2.)  relates  a  confused  rumour 
in  his  day  to  the  effect  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  were  Egyptians 
(so  also  xviL  1.) ;  and  says  that  the  people  with  Moses  quitted  Eg}-pt 
on  account  of  their  abhorrence  of  the  prevalent  idolatr}'.  Diogenes 
.Laertius,  in  his  Livet  of  the  Philosophers^  prooem.  vi.,  says,  **  fSome  report 
that  the  Jews  were  descended  from  the  Egyptians." 

-*'  Jewish  tradition  afterwards  fixed  npon  a  lamb  exclusively. 
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on  the  tentli  day  of  the  month  Abib,  afterwards  (i.  e.  in  the 
later  p^iod  of  Jewish  history)  called  Nisan  (viz,  March — 
April),  which  month  was  now  fixed  as  the  first  of  the  sacred  or 
ecclesiastical  year.  The  lamb  or  kid  was  to  be  a  male,  without 
blemish,  not  more  than  one  year  old.  On  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  month,  in  the  evening  (literally,  between  the  two  even- 
ings ;  i.  e.  according  to  the  traditional  interpretation,  between 
the  first  evening,  which  began  at  the  ninth  hour,  about  three 
o'clock,  and  the  second,  which  began  at  the  eleventh  hour,  or 
five  o'clock),  the  animal  was  to  be  killed,  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  none  of  its  bones  should  be  broken.  Some  of  its  blood  was 
to  be  put  in  a  basin,  and  to  be  sprinkled,  with  a  bunch  of 
hyssop,  on  the  two  side-posts  and  the  upper  door-post  (or  lintel) 
of  the  house  in  which  the  family  was  assembled.*  The  flesh 
was  then  to  be  roasted  entire,  and  afterwards  to  be  eaten  with 
unleavened  bread  (symbolical  of  holiness  or  moral  purity),  and 
with  bitter  herbs  (symbolical  and  commemorative  of  the 
affliction  of  Israel  in  Egypt^.  None  of  the  flesh  was  to  remain 
until  the  morning ;  what  tne  family  could  not  eat  was  to  be 
consumed  by  fire.  It  was  also  enjoined  that  the  Israelites 
should  eat  the  roasted  flesh  in  haste,  in  the  attire  and  posture 
of  travellers,  with  their  loins  girt,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and 
their  stafi*  in  their  hand.  And  to  the  due  observance  of  this 
institution  Grod  attached  a  promise  that  when  the  angel,  ap- 
pointed to  destroy  the' first-bom  in  Egypt,  should  see  the  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  door-posts,  he  should  mus  over  the  houses  dis- 
tinguished by  this  mark.  Hence  tne  rite  was  called  the 
Passover,  or  the  Paschal  festival  (Heb,  Pesach,  from  pasach,  to 
pass  over;  whence  the  Greek  word  pascha;  and  thence 
**  paschal,"  of  or  belonging  to  the  Passover).  It  was  appointed 
that,  in  future  times,  the  commemorative  festival  should  extend 
over  a  period  of  seven  days,  during  which  no  leaven  should  be 
found  in  any  of 'the  Israelites*  houses;  and  hence  the  insti- 
tution was  called  also  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread.  (Exod. 
xii.)  It  was  afterwards  enacted,  that  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
the  month,—  i.  e.  on  the  second  day  of  the  festival, — the  first  ripe 
ears  of  corn  should  be  solemnly  ofiered  to  the  Lord,  accom- 
panied by  a  burnt*  offering,  and  a  meat  and  drink  offering  f; — 

*  Afterwards  the  animal  was  slain  at  the  altar  of  homt-offering,  and 
the  blood  was  poured  out  by  the  priest  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  Deut. 
xvi.  2.  5,  6.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  institution,  every  Israelite 
was  entitled  to  kill  the  lamb,  the  whole  people  being  regarded  as  a 
nation  of  priests.  Subsequently,  however,  the  office  was  executed  onl^ 
by  Levites. 

f  These  terms  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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which  was  the  appointed  signal  for  the  oommencement  of  the 
early  harvest.  (Lev.  xxiii.  9 — 14.) 

The  natural  or  agricultural  feature  of  the  Passover  was 
altogether  secondary  to  its    historical  and   covenant    signi- 
ficance.   Under  that  higher  point  of  view,  this  rite  was  re« 
garded   by  the  Jews  as  being  not  only  a  festival  comme* 
morative  of  deliverance  or  redemption  from  Egypt,  but  also 
as  the  token  of  the  national  covenant  between  God  and  Israel 
as  a  people;  while  circumcision  continued  to  be  the  tokea 
of  the  covenant  between  God  and  each  individual  Israelite. 
And,   in  a   still    further  sense,  the  paschal  lamb    and  the 
observances  connected  with  it,   are  expounded  in  the  New 
Testament  as  typical  (i.  e.  prophetically  symbolical)  of  the  sa- 
crifice of  Christ,  and  as  emblematic  of  the  Christian  character. 
(See  I  Cor.  v.  7,  8.).    The  analogy  may  be  traced  in  various 
particulars:  —  1.  The  animal  chosen  was  a  lamb;  and  Christ 
IS  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world* 
(John  i.  29. ;  see  also  Rev.  v.  &c.)    2.  The  lamb  was  of  the 
first  year,  in  its  prime ;  and  Christ  was  perfect  in  His  human 
nature.    3.  It  was  to  be  without  blemish;  and  Christ  was 
morally  pure,  "  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot.** 
(1  Pet.  1.  19.)    4.  It  was  to  be  set  apart  four  days  before 
it  was  offered ;  and  Christ  began  His  public  ministry  at  a  set 
time  before  His  death:  (it  has  also  been  remarked  that  He 
made  His  solemn  entry  into  Jerusalem  four  days  before  His  cru- 
cifixion).   6,  It  was  to  be  slain,  and  roasted  with  fire ;  which 
points  out  the  painful  sufferings  of  Christ.    6.  Not  a  bone  was 
to  be  broken ;  this  was  exactly  fulfilled  as  to  our  blessed  Lord. 
(John  xix.  33 — 36.)    7.  The  blood  was  to  be  sprinkledy  as  well 
as  shed ;  and  the  merits  of  Christ^s  death  must  be  applied  to 
us  in  order  that  we  may  be  benefited  by  them.    8.  It  was  to 
be  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts;  which  some  regard  as  in- 
timating that  we  must  profess  Christ  openly.    9.  It  was  the 
appointed  means  of  preserving  the  Israelites  from  the  destroy- 
ing angel ;  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  applied  to  the  conscience, 
preserves  from  condemnation.     (Rom.  viii.  1.)     10.  None  of 
the  Israelites  were  to  so  out  of  their  houses  until  the  morning, 
but  to  remain  within  tne  doors,  which  were  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  Iamb ;  and  thus  there  is  no  safety  for  any,  unless 
they  abide  in  Christ.     11.  The  lamb  was  to  be  eaten ;  and  we 
are  to  feed  on  Christ  by  faith.     (John  vi.  53 — 55.)    If  we 
believe  in  Him,  we  shall  receive  from  Him  strength  for  our  souls, 
as  our  bodies  do  jfrom  food ;  and  we  shall  delight  ourselves  in 
Him,  as  we  naturally  find  pleasure  in  satisfymg  hunger  and 
thirst.     12.  The  lamb  was  to  be  eaten  with  bitter  herbs ;  em- 
blematic, perhaps,  of  repentance,  or  signifying  that  it  is  a  good 
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tbing^for  Chriatians  to  suffer  with  Christ.  13.  It  was  also  to 
be  eaten  with  unleavened  bread ;  denoting  sincerity  and  true 
holiness.  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.)  14.  The  Israelites  were  to  stand, 
ready  for  their  departure,  while  they  ate  the  lamb ;  and  so, 
while  we  feed  upon  Christ  by  faith,  we  must  be  ready  to 
forsake  the  world,  and  to  leaye  all  for  Him.  (Heb.  xiii.  13, 
14.)  15.  The  Passover  was  to  be  an  ordinance  for  ever,  to  be 
repeated  every  year ;  and  so  we  must  continually  keep  in  mind 
Christ,  and  the  benefits  of  His  death. 

While  the  Israelites  were  eating  the  paschal  lamb,  according 
to  the  Divine  command,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  slew  the  first- 
born of  the  Egjrptians,  so  that  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt, 
because  there  was  not  a .  house  in  which  there  was  not  one 
dead.  And  then,  at  length,  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,-— 
although,  as  the  event  proved,  not  yet  really  disposed  to  a 
•hearty  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  nor  made 
truly  willing  to  let  go  their  grasp  of  the  captive  people,  — 
were,  however,  urgent  for  their  immediate  departure,  and 
were  even  ready  to  load  them  with  a  store  of  raiment,  and  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  which,  in  accordance  with  Divine 
instructions,  had  been  previously  demanded*  by  the  Hebrew 
women  as  gifts  from  their  Egyptian  neighbours.  Without 
delay,  the  Israelites  set  out  from  Barneses,  where  they  had 
been  previously  assembled  by  Moses,  to  the  number  of  600,000 
men  of  full  age,  besides  women  and  children;  altogether 
amounting,  we  may  reckon,  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half,  to 
which  was  added  a  mixed  multitude  of  camp-followers.  This 
celebrated  movement  is  called  the  Exodus,  a  Greek  word 
signifying  departure ;  and  it  took  place  exactly  430  years  after 
the  arrival  of  Jacob  and  his  family  in  Egypt.f    The  people 

.  *  The  word  translated  "borrow,  borrowed,"  in  Exodns  xii.  85.,  &c,  is 
properly  rendered  "  ask,  asked,"  in  Ps.  ii.  8. ;  1  Sam.  viii.  10.  As  to  the 
costom  itself,  Kalisch  quotes  Tacitas,  Germ.  xxi. :  **  On  the  departure  of 
a  guest,  it  is  the  custom  to  present  him  with  whatever  he  may  a^  for; 
and  with  the  same  freedom  a  boon  is  desired  in  return.  They  are  pleased 
with  presents,  but  think  no  obligation  incurred  either  when  they  give  or 
when  they  receive."  The  Egyptians  had  already  received  more  than 
a  sufficient  return,  in  unpaid  labour. 

t  The  Hebrew  text  of  Exod.  xii.  40.  savs  that  **  the  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  EgyptfYraa  480  years ; "  and  this  statement 
appears  to  be  perfectly  correct,  on  the  very  probable  assumption  that 
between  Kohatn  and  Amram  there  were  two  generations  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Sacred  History.  Some,  however,  reckon  the  430  years 
from  the  first  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Canaan  to  the  Exodus,  relying  on  ^e 
'Samaritan  text,  and  the  Septuagint  reading,  of  the  passage  in  question, 
viz.  **  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; "  bo 
leaving  only  230  ^'ears  for  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  But  tiiis  seems  to  be  a 
mistake.  —  See  also  Gen.  xv.  18, 14. ;  Acts  vii.  6. 
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'Carried  willi  them  an  affecting  memorial  of  that  portion  of  their 
past  hifitory,  in  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  they  now  remoyed 
from  E(;ypt,  according  to  the  injunction  of  the  dying  patriarch. 

From  Kameses,  Moses  led  the  people  to  Succoui  (tents, 
booths), — so  called  probably  on  account  of  the  Israeiitish 
enciynpment,  or  because  it  was  the  usual  place  of  a  first 
haitmg-place  for  trayellers  proceeding  in  that  direction ;  and 
here  it  is  likely  that  the  people  were  arranged  in  diyisions,  or 
some  regular  order  for  the  future  march.  Here  also  Moses 
reeeiyed  Diyine  instructions  for  the  solemn  dedication  of  all 
the  first-bom  of  the  Israelites  to  God,  to  be  redeemed  at  a 
certain  price  (see  1  Cor.  yi.  20.) ;  fmd,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  appointed  that  the  Israelites,  in  all  future  ages,  should 
carefully  instruct  their  children  in  the  particulars  of  this 
wonderful  deliyerance  from  Egypt. 

Succor  h  lay,  probably,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  day's 
journey  to  the  south-east  of  liameses,  the  place  of  rendezyous ; 
not,  as  some  suppose,  in'  a  north-eastern  direction,  as  if  Moses 
intended  to  take  the  direct  route  to  Canaan,  contrary  to  the 
preyious  notices  of  his  history,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had 
been  told  that  he  should  conduct  the  people  to  Horeb,  in  the- 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  —  The  next  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
was  at  Etham  (perhaps  an  Egyptian  word,  meaning  '*  border 
of  the  sea**),  at  the  end  of  the  Arabian  Desert  on  the  side  of 
Egypt,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Here  God  under- 
took  the  more  immediate  direction  of  their  moyements,  by 

foing  before  them  in  a  Pillar  of  Cloud  by  day,  and  a  Pillar  of 
*ire  by  night ;  at  the  same  time  deliyering  an  express  order  to 
Moses  that  they  should  turn  towards  the  south  *,  following  the 
Egyptian  or  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  encamp  at'  a 
place  called  Pi-hahiroth  (consisting,  as  some  suppose,  of  a  range 
of  high  rocks ;  or,  as  others  think,  being  a  defile  or  pass  in  a 
mountain  range,  which  would  lie  behind  them,  opening  into 
the  yalley  of  Egypt),  while  on  either  side  would  be  Migdol 
(tower)  and  Baal^zephon  (yariously  interpreted,  lord  of  the 
hid  treasure,-— lord  of  the  watch-tower, — place  of  Zephon, 
distinguished  by  the  worship  of  Typhon),  two  strong  Egyptian 
fortresses,  and  before  them  would  be  the  sea.  These  localitiea 
cannot  now  be  ascertained,  and  they  haye  been  the  subject  of 
various  conjectures;  but,  at  all  events,  the  position  of  the 
Israelites  at  Fi-hahiroth  (perhaps,  Heh.  opening  of  cayerns,  or 

•  *  But  some  think  they  had  already  gone  too  far  south,  and  were  com- 
manded to  torn  northwards,  in  which  direction  they  were  actually 
marching,  with  a  view  to  go  round  the  head  of  the  gulf,  yrhen  the  pursuit 
of  the  Egyptians  rendered  the  passage  neoessary. 
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mouth  of  the  pass  or  baj ;  or,  Egypt,  maaj  places)  was  siidi 
that  Pharaoh  regarded  them,  when  Uiere,  as  shut  in,  and 
therefore  as  again  within  the  reach  of  his  power ;  whereas,  in 
truth,  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  universe  was  now,  as  it  were, 
drawing  this  impious  monarch  into  a  net  for  the  purpose  of  his 
final  overthrow.  Pharaoh  accordingly  pursued  the  Israelites 
with  a  large  force,  including  600  chosen  chariots  (probafij  of 
the  royal  guard, —  and  all  the  chariots  of  E^pt,  with  captiuns 
over  each),  and  overtook  them  at  Pi*hahiroth.  This  situation 
of  the  Israelites  was,  humanly  speaking,  one  of  extreme  peril ; 
and  now,  forgetting  the  miracles  which  had  already  been 
wrought  on  their  behalf,  and  thinking  of  their  apparent  danger 
more  than  of  their  invisible  but  almighty  Deliverer,  the  people 
broke  out  into  loud  complaints  agamst  Moses  and  Aaron,  as 
having  led  them  out  of  Egypt  only  that  they  might  die  in  the 
wilderness.  Moses,  however,  in  a  devout  exercise  of  faith, 
commended  himself  and  the  people  to  the  care  of  their 
heavenly  Ouardian;  from  whom  he  received  directions  to 
advance  toward  the  sea,  with  a  promise  that,  upon  the  lifting  up 
of  his  rod,  the  sea  should  be  divided,  so  that  the  Israelites 
should  pass  through  on  dry  land,  and  that  the  Egyptians, 
continuing  their  pursuit  to  the  bed  of  the  sea,  should  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  returning  waters.  All  this  came  to  pass. 
The  Israelites,  believing  the  word  of  the  Lord,  followed  Moses, 
in  a  night  march,  to  the  borders  of  the  sea ;  the  Lord  having 
removed  the  guiding  pillar  to  the  rear  of  their  host,  which  had 
the  e0ect  of  enveloping  the  Egyptians  in  darkness,  while  light 
was  supplied  to  the  £raelites  n>r  assistance  on  their  march. 
^^  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea ;  and  the 
L6rd  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon 
the  dry  ground ;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on 
their  risht  hand  and  on  their  left.***  The  Egyptians  followed 
them;  but  only,  as  the  Lord  had  promised,  to  their  own 
destruction ;  for,  at  the  Divine  command,  Moses  again  stretched 
out  his  rod  over  the  sea,  ^  and  the  waters  returned,  and  covered 
the  chariots  and  the  horsemen,  and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh 
that  came  into  the  sea  after  them.  .  •  •  .  Thus  the  Lord  saved 

*  This  latter  circumstance,  together  with  the  declared  interposition  of 
the  Deity,  stronglv  marks  the  miraculous  nature  of  this  division  of  the 
sea,  notwithstandm^  the  employment  of  the  wind  as  a  natural  aeent 
And  thus  the  event  is  entirely  distinguished  from  such  as  those  which 
occur  in  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Strabo,  xiv.  2.  §  9.  j  Pin* 
tarch,  Alex,  xx.),  and  Sdpio  Africanus  (Liv.  xxvi  45.). 
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Israel  that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  Israel 
saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea-shore.  (Exod.  xiv.  21, 
22.  28.  30.)  Moses  and  the  people  then  gave  utterance  to 
their  feelings  of  wonder,  joy,  and  thankfulness,  in  a  song  of 
triumph,— an  inspired  composition  of  surpassing  sublimity,  and 
remarJEable  also  as  being  the  oldest  of  its  kind  now  extant. 
Miriam  also  conducted  a  strain  of  thanksgiving.  (Ex.  xv.  1 — 21.) 
This  deliverance  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  national 
mind  of  the  Israelites  themselves ;  —  it  was  long  remembered 
with  awe  even  by  surrounding  nations  (Josh.  ii.  9 — 11. ;  1  Sam. 
iv.  8.)  ;  —  and  the  people  of  God  may  rejoice  in  this  stupen- 
dous proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord,  in  whom  they  trust,  is 
able  to  deliver  them  from  all  enemies,  and  from  all  dangers. — 
More  than  this.  The  Deliverance  of  Israel  from  EgypU  and 
Pharaoh  appears  to  us  as  a  type  of  our  redemption  from  sin 
and  Satan;  it  was  a  work  of  peculiar  difficulty,  —  attended 
with  the  overthrow  and  judgment  of  the  adversary,  — and  di- 
rectly effected  by  the  power  of  God.  Moses  also,  as  the  De- 
liverer, becomes  a  type  of  Christ  our  Redeemer :  he  was  raised 
up, — at  an  appointed  and  predicted  time, —  from  among  Lis 
brethren, — and  yet  peculiarly  of  God.  Li  all  respects,  indeed, 
Christ,  as  a  son  over  his  own  house,  was  greater  than  Moses ; 
especially  in  the  last-mentioned  particular,  our  Saviour  being 
Himself,  in  the  constitution  of  His  person,  divine. — At  the  same 
time,  in  the  Pillar  of  Fire  and  Cloud,  we  have,  not  only  a  sym- 
bol of  God's  providential  care,  but  a  type  of  Christ, — the^ 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, — dwelling  among  His  people,' 
•— Ibr  their  guidance  and  protection.* 

Elembntabt  Ain>  General  Questions. 

193.  What  was  the  Passover?    When  was  it  institated? 

194.  iBxplain  the  meaning  and  origin  of  **  Passover,"  «  Paschal." 

195.  Describe  the  appointed  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this  festival. 

196.  Repeat  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8. 

197.  Explain  the  Passover  as  a  type  of  Christ. 

198.  What  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and 
what  was  its  result? 

199.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Exodus? 

200.  How  long  were  the  Israelites  in  Egypt? 

201.  Where  did  Moses  assemble  the  people  before  they  left  Egypt  ? 

202.  What  was  the  first  station,  or  haltiug-plaee,  on  their  journey? 

203.  What  took  place  at  that  station  ? 

204.  What  was  the  station  next  after  Succoth  ? 

205.  Describe  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  its  results. 

206.  How  did  Moses  and  the  people  celebrate  their  deliverance? 

•  See  Fairbaim,  Typology  of  Scripture,  Mosaic  Period^  Part  1.  ch 
ill.  iv. 
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ADPiTiosAii  Qassnoira.  ' 

207.  What  18  meant  by  «*  typical  '*  more  than  by  **  symbolical  *'  ? 

208.  Distinguish  the  symbolical  and  typical  meanings  of  the  Passover. 

209.  How  was  the  celebration  of  the  rassoyer  connected  with  agricul- 
tare,  or  the  coone  of  the  natural  year? 

210.  Whatwas  the  number  of  the  Israelites, men  of  ftill  age,  who  oaitted 
Egypt?  and  what,  therefore,  the  probable  number  of  all  the  people? 

211.  How  did  the  Israelites  obtain  from  the  Egyptians  raiment,  gold, 
and  silver? 

212.  How  is  it  that  some  persons  reckon  480  years  as  the  period  be- 
tween the  descent  into  Egypt  and  the  Exodus,  while  others  date  the 
beginning  of  that  period  at  the  first  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Canaan? 

218.  What  was  the  course  of  the  Israelites  from  Etham  ? 

214.  Describe  their  position  when  nearly  overtaken  by  Pharaoh. 

215.  What  circumstances  plainly  indicate  the  miraculous  character  d 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites? 

216.  For  what  is  the  Song  of  Moses  remarkable? 

217.  Give  the  meanings  of— Succoth,— Etham, — Migdol, — Baal-zephon, 
—  Pi-hahiroth. 

218.  Date  the  Exodus,  b.  o.  —  Describe  its  typical  significance. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

JoUBNSr  OF  TH£  ISBASUTBS  FROM  THB   RbD  SbA  TO  HOBSR 

(Exod.  XV.  23. — ^xviil) 

Thb  Israelites  crossed  the  western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  but  the  points  of  their  line  of  marc]^ 
cannot  now  be  precisely  determined.  The  traditional  passage 
lies  between  the  mouth  of  a  valley  (Wady  Tawarik),  near  the 
promontory  formed  by  Mount  Attakah,  on  the  Egyptian  side, 
and  a  part  of  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  place  called  the  Wells 
of  Moses,  where  the  sea  is  about  twelve  miles  wide,  —  a  locality 
which  some  modern  travellers  reeard  as  undoubtedly  the  true 
one ;  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  real  point  of  departure 
is  to  be  found  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Suez, 
some  miles  to  the  north  of  Wady  Tawarilc,  where  the  sea  ex* 
tends  only  about  three  or  four  nmes  from  shore  to  shore.  Afler 
their  passage,  the  Israelites  entered  upon  the  large  mountainous 

1>eninsula,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  which 
ies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Red  Sea, 
having  Horeb  and  Sinai  near  its  apex  at  the  south,  and  bounded 
on  the  north,  at  its  base,  by  Canaan  and  part  of  Egypt. 

The  part  of  this  country  which  they  first  entered  was  the 
Wilderness  of  Shur.  Hence  they  were  conducted  in  a  southerly 
direction  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf;  the  Divine  pur^ 
pose  being  to  detain  them  in  the  wilderness  for  a  time,  rather 
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^bxa  to  lead  them,  in  their  weak  and  undisciplined  condition,  to 
encounter  the  Philistines  in  battle  with  a  view  to  the  immediate 
possession  of  Canaan.  When  they  reached  their  next  place  of 
encampment,  called  Marah  (i.  e.  bitterness;  probably,  a  spot 
now  called  the  Well  or  Fountain  Hawarah),  they  were  excited 
io  murmuring  against  Moses,  on  finding  the  waters  so  bitter  as 
to  be  unfit  for  use.  Moses,  however,  by  Divine  commandment, 
cast  a  certain  tree  into  the  waters,  which  were  thus,  by  a  mira- 
culous exercise  of  power,  made  sweet ;  and  the  Israelites  were 
admonished  henceforth  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and 
devoutly  to  regard  Him  as  their  healer.  This  first  miracle  aflber 
the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  contrasts  itself  with  the  first  plague 
of  Egypt;  in  the  latter  case  good  water  was  rendered  unfit 
for  drinking,  whereas  at  Marfdi  bad  water  was  made  sweet. 
XExod.  XV.  23—26.) 

The  next  encampment  was  at  Elim  (the  trees,  the  palm- 
grove),  a  pleasant  and  fertile  spot  distinguished  by  twelve 
Strings  and  seventy  palm-trees,  most  probably  either  Wady 
hurundel  or  Wady  Useit :  and  here  toe  Israelites  appear  to 
have  remained  a  considerable  time.  (Exod.  xv.  27.) — Proceed- 
ing on  their  journey,  thejr  afterwards  encamped  by  the  Bed  Sea, 
most  probably  on  the  [dain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Taiyibeh. 
—•After  this,  having  continued  the  same  course,  they  pitched 
their  touts  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin.  The  place  thus  deno- 
minated in  Scripture  is  probably  the  plain  now  called  El- 
Murkhah  (Stanley),  or  (Bobinson)  the  great  plain,  beginning 
trith  EUMurkhah,  and  extending  a  considerable  way  along  the 
ooast  (i.  e.  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez).  Some,  however, 
find  the  locality  of  Sin  in  the  Wady  (valley)  E^Sheykh. 

And  here  we  shall  do  well  to  take  a  brief  general  survey  of 

the  track  of  the  Israelites  while  penetrating  the  peninsula. 

^-  From  Elim  there  are  several  routes  to  Mount  Sinai :  two  of 

which  especially  lay  claim  to  have  been  that  traversed  by  the 

Israelites;  namely,  —  the  line  through  the  great  plain  which 

extends  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Tur,  with  an  entrance  into  the 

mountains  t&ough  the  Wady  Hibr&n,  —  and  the  central  or 

inland  line  through  the  large  Wadys  (valleys)  Shell&l,  Mo- 

katteb  (i.  e.  Written  Valley,  or  Valley  of  Inscriptions,  so  called 

cm  account  of  its  rocky  sides  being  marked  with  a  large  number 

of  inscriptions  in  characters  now  i|pknown),  Feiran,  and  Esh- 

Sheykh.    Of  these  two  routes,  the  latter  appears,  on  the  whole, 

to  be  most  probably  that  by  which  Moses,  or  rather  the  pillar 

of  fire  and  cloud,  led  the  Israelites.  Dr.  Bobinson  sajs,  **  From 

their  encampment  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  et  Taiyibeh,  t>d 

Bradites  would  necessiirily  advance  into  the  great  plain  r 
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be^j^nning  near  EI-Murkhah,  extends  with  a  greater  or  les^ 
breadth  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  In  its 
broadest  part,  northward  of  Tur,  it  is  called  El-Ka*a.  This 
desert  plain,  io  which  they  would  necessarily  come,  I  take  to  be 
the  desert  of  Sin,  the  next  station  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
From  this  plain  they  could  enter  the  mountains  at  various 
points,  either  by  the  present  nearer  route  through  the  Wadyd 
Shellal  and  Mukatteo,  or  perhaps  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Feiran  itself.  Their  approach  to  Sinai  was  probably  along  the 
upper  part  of  this  latter  valley  and  Wady-esh-Sheikh."*  Mr; 
Stanley  observes,  ^  The  central  route,  after  leaving  the  plain  of 
Murka,  mounts  by  the  successive  stages  of  the  Wady  Bhellaly 
the  Nakb  Bader&,  and  the  Wady  Mokatteb,  to  the  Wad^ 
Feiran,  and  its  ^eat  mountain  Serbal,  the  pride  of  this 
cluster ;  **  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Israelites  most 
probably  took  this  road.t 

At  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  the  Israelites,  finding  that  the^^ 
were  plunging  into  a  most  desert  country,  began  to  apprehend 
a  general  scarcity  of  provisions  ;  and,  faithlessly  unmindful  of 
the  resources  of  Divine  Providence,  they  thought  with  regret 
of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  murmured  against  Moses  and 
Aaron  as  having  led  them  away  from  a  land  of  plenty  to  die  by 
famine  in  the  wilderness.}    Moses,  who  himself  had  displayed 
implicit  faith  in  God  by  tne  very  act  of  leading  a  vast  host  of 
people  into  a  situation  with  the  disadvantages  of  which  he  was 
already  well  acquainted,  reproved  the  Israelites  for  their  un- 
belief and  discontent ;  but  at  the  same  time  declared  himself 
commissioned  to  promise  a  prompt  and  ample  supply  of  flesh 
and  of  bread ; — a  promise  which  was  confirmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  was  speedily  fulfilled  by  th^ 
arrival  of  quails  ||,  which  came  up  and  covered  the  camp  in  the 
evening,  and  by  a  fall  of  manna,  which  descended  and  lay  round 
about  the  host  every  morning.    Such  was  one  of  those  great 
events  which  appear  to  have  been  necessary,  in  order  to  the  ef- 
fectual training  of  the  Israelites  in  habits  of  faith  and  obedience^ 
—  and  thus  to  the  formation  of  that  spirit  and  temper  which 
were  requisite  in  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  purpose 
concerning  them. 

Manna  was  a  small  round  sabstanoe»  like  coriander  seed,' 

*  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  i.  ^ct  3. 

f  Sinai  and  Palestine,  chap.  1.  part  1. 

%  **  Ebn  Ezra  observes  that  a  gradual  increase  is  observable  in  the  dis* 
content  of  the  Israelites:  at  Marah  only. a  part  of  the  people  had  mar- 
mured,  in  Sin  the  whole  community;  at  the  former  place  against 
Moses  only,  at  the  latter  against  both  Moses  and  Aaron ;  there  only  for 
water,  here  for  all  other  necessaries  also,  as  bread  and  meat." — Kauscu  ' 
on  £xo(L  xvi.  2.  K  The  qaail  is  a  kind  of  groiise. 
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with  the  taste  of  honey.  When  the  Israelites  first  saw  it,  they 
exclaimed,  Man^huf  What  is  this?  — whence  it  was  called 
tnanna.  According  to  Divine  appointment,  it  was  to  be  ga« 
thered  and  eaten  every  day ;  but  with  a  provision  that  none 
should  be  gathered  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  promise  that  the 
wants  of  that  sacred  day  should  be  met  by  the  fall  of  a  double 
8up]3lv  on  the  sixth  day.  The  miraculous  nature  of  this  food  is 
manifest:  it  was  regularly  supplied  during  the  whole  forty 
years*  journey  in  the  wilderness,  and  during  this  period  it  met 
the  wants  of  three  millions  of  persons ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  exact  amount  of  the  supply  was  remarkable,  since,  after 
the  people  had  sathered  as  much  as  they  could,  some  more  and 
some  less,  the  whole  quantity  was  found  upon  measurement  to 
be  precisely  what  was  requisite  according  to  the  settled  average 
of  an  omer  for  every  man.  Besides  this,  when  some  of  the 
people  distrustfully  and  disobediently  retained  a  portion  of  one 
day  s  supply  until  the  following  morning,  it  bred  worms  and 
stank ;  and  when  others  went  out  on  the  Sabbath  with  a  view 
to  gather,  contrary  to  the  Divine  iniunction,  it  was  found  that 
none  had  fallen ;  while  it  was  also  discovered  that  the  Sabbath 
portion,  which  remained  from  the  sixth  day*s  supply,  was  fresh 
and  good.  All  these  things  were  plain  indications  of  the  Divine 
will,  and  manifest  results  of  the  direct  operation  of  Almighty 
power.  God  ordered  an  omer  (i.  e.  perhaps  about  five  pints) 
of  this  manna  to  be  preserved  in  a  vessel  (p|robably,  a  wicker 
vessel,  afterwards,  a  golden  pot),  as  a  memorial  of  the  miracle 
to  all  succeeding  generations ;  which  Aaron  eventually  depo- 
sited before  the  Testimony,  and  which  we  shall  consider  more 
particularly  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  history.  As  to 
ourselves,  this  miracle  may  well  encourage  us  to  pray  in  faith 
for  the  supply  of  our  daily  bread,  or  our  necessary  food ;  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  designed  to  carry  our  thoughts  to  that  Saviour 
who  is  **  the  true  bread  from  heaven,**  **  the  bread  of  life  ** 
(see  John  vi.  27 — 65.),  — that,  in  relation  to  the  soul,  which 
manna  was  in  relation  to  the  body.     (Exod.  xvi.) 

Still,  however,  the  Israelites  were  not  sufficiently  convinced 
of  the  guardian  care  of  Jehovah,  nor  had  they  learnt  rightly  to 
estimate  that  Almighty  power  by  which  He  was  able  at  all 
times  to  help  and  deliver  them.  Having  passed  two  more  sta- 
tions, Dophxah  and  Aluth  (which  cannot  now  be  identified), 
they  encamped  at  Rephidim, — a  spot  not  far  from  the  Horeb 
ffroup  of  mountains,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Wady  Feiran 
(which,  however,  others  determine  to  be  too  far  west.,  while  the 
Wadv  el  Ledja  is  too  near).  Here,  not  finding  the  expected 
supply  of  water,  the  complaints  of  the  Israelites  against  Mo<' 
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rose  td  the  height  of  a  seditious  tumult.  The  Lord  then  com- 
laanded  Moses  to  go,  accompanied  by  the  elders  of  the  people, 
to  the  mountainous  region  of  Horeb,  and  there  to  smite  with 
his  rod  a  rock,  on  which  the  Lord  promised  to  stand  before 
him:  and  no  sooner  had  Moses  obeyed  the  Divine  mandate 
than  water  gushed  forth  from  the  rock,  and  flowed  in  abundance 
to  the  camp  at  Rephidim* :  —  a  fact  which  the  New  Testament 
recognises  as  a  lively  emblem  of  the  continual  supply  of  spiritual 
life  aiid  influence  which  the  Saviour  graciously  imparts  to  His 
faithful  people.  (1  Cor.  x.  1 — 5.)  A  rock,  or  rather  a  large 
fragment  of  rock,  in  a  valley  rEl  Ledja)  on  the  west  of  Sinai, 
is  pointed  out  to  travellers  as  tbe  spot  at  which  this  event  took 
place;  but  there  is  nothing  to  verify  the  tradition, — which,  how- 
ever, is  of  long  standing,  and  obtains  the  assent  o€  some  visitors. 
On  account  of  the  provocation  here  oflered  to  the  L^rd,  and  the 
confusion  which  prevailed,  Moses  called  this  place  Massah 
(temptation,  tempting,  sc.  of  the  Lord),  and  Meribah  (con- 
tention, strife).    (Exod.  xvii.  1 — 7.) 

While  the  people  were  encamped  at  Rephidim,  they  sustained 

an  attack  from  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the 

Amalekites.     (Exod.  xvii.  8.)     These  were  descendants  of 

Amalek,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  and,  there^ 

fore,  a  grandson  of  Noah ;  while,  however,  others  regard  him 

as  a  son  of  Eliphaz,  and  grandson  of  Esau.     (Gen.  xxxvi.  12. 

16.)     Seeing  tne  enemy  approach,  '*  Moses  said  unto  Joshua  f. 

Choose  us  out  men,  and  go  out,  fight  with  Amalek  :  to-morrow 

I  will  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill  with  the  rod  of  Grod  in  mine 

hand.     So  Joshua  did  as  Moses  had  said  to  him,  and  fought 

with  Amalek :  and  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur  (whom  Josephus 

describes  as  the  husband  of  Miriam,  while  the  Talmud  speaks 

of  him  as  the  son  of  Miriam  and  Caleb,  and  grandfather  of  Be- 

zaleel),  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill.     And  it  came  to  pass, 

when  Moses  hekl  up  his  hand  (and  so  lifted  up  his  rod ;  being 

iloubtless,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  in  intercessory  prayer), 

that  Israel  prevailed ;  and  when  he  let  down  his  hand  Amalek 

prevailed.    But  Moses*  hands  were  heavy  (i.  e.  he  became  weary 

of  holding  them  up) ;  and  they  took  a  stone,  and  put  it  under 

k™i""k^®  «*t  therewi;  and  Aaron  and  Hur  staye<l  up  his 

and  his  hands  were  steady  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

TtuA^^wT7^  *^'  •^*°*'  distorted  by  tradition,  is  recorded  by 

^  I^Jf  xr^®  ^^}  "»«ntion  of  Joshua  in  the  sacred  history.  He  was 
*«i  ft  \  TlS^  '^«  ^1>«  0^  Ephraim.  His  name  was  originaUy 
J^orfiLr*  ^\  ••  wl^ation) ;  but  he  was  afWrwaid&odaed  bsy 
jeno8i>ua(i.e.a,iYaUon©ftheLord). 
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And  Josbua  discomfited  Amalek  with  the  edge  of  the  iirard. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a 
book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua ;  for  I  will  utterly 

Sut  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven.  And 
loses  built  an  altar,  and  called  the  name  of  it  JehoTah-nisti  (the 
Lord  my  banner)."  (Exod.  zvii.  9 — 15. ;  see  also  Deut.  zxv. 
17 — 19.)  "We  notice  here  grouped  together,"  says  Dr.  Kitto, 
**  that  hallowed  eombination  of  agencies  which  ought  never  to 
be  separated, -^dependence  upon  Heaven,  with  the  use  of  ap^ 
pointed  means.  The  rod  in  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  the  sword 
in  that  of  Joshua ;  the  embattled  host  in  the  valley  below,  and 
the  praying  hand  in  the  mount  above,-* all  were  necessary  in 
the  Divine  economy  to  the  victory  of  Israel  over  his  foes.  So 
must  it  be  in  our  conflict  with  the  Amalek  which  lies  ambushed 
within,  to  binder  our  progress  to  the  mount  of  Grod  ....  And 
if  we  are  tempted  at  any  time  to  faint  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  or  to  find  too  little  enjoyment  in  the  exercise  or  this  pri- 
vilege, let  us  take  to  ourselves  all  the  encouragement  derivable 
from  the  assured  knowledge  that  He  who  marshals  the  conse- 
crated hosts,  leads  them  to  battle,  and  fights  on  their  behalf,, 
sustains  another  office  equally  important.  He  has  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  the  everlasting  hills,  and  is  there  employed  in 
prevalent  intercession  for  their  success ;  and  we  may  well  be 
consoled  with  the  assurance  that  a  greater  than  Moses  is  me- 
diating fur  us  in  the  mount  above ;  and  that  His  hand  is  never 
weary,  His  love  never  faint,  His  vmce  never  silent."* 

The  Israelites,  being  nowf  in  the  district  of  Horeb,  were  not 
Ikr  from  the  residence  of  Jethro,  Moses*  father-in-law,  who^ 

Said  a  visit  to  the  camp,  bringing  with  him  Zipporah,  whom 
f  oses  had  sent  home  at  the  commencement  of  his  perilous  un- 
dertaking, together  with  her  two  sons  Gershom  and  Eliezer. 
Moses  recounted  to  his  father-in-law  the  events  which  had 
befaBen  him  since  his  departure  from  Midian ;  and  the  latter 
united  with  Moses  and  the  elders  of  Israel  in  a  solemn  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving. 

Observing  that  the  ainount  of  business  on  the  hands  of  Moses 
was  too  burdensome  for  one  man,- Jethro  advised  him  to  ap- 
point a  certain  number  of  persons  of  approved  piety  and  inte- 
grity, as  heads  of  companies  of  ten,  fifty,  a  hundred,  and  a 
thousand,  with  whom  should  be  vested  the  decision  of  all  minor 

*  Daily  Bibft  lUastrstions,  vol  i.  pp.  118. 120. 

t  Some  suppose  that  thin  incident  occurred  a  little  later,  while  the 
Isiaelites  were  encamped  around  Sinai,  after  the  giving  of  the  Law ; 
which  they  de<$ln  to  be  the  order  of  events  indicat«l  in  Deut.  i.  9 — 17 
But  the  note  of  time  in  that  passage  refers  to  the  vrhole  period  of  ' 
jonrney  B  of  the  children  of  IsraeL 
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cAnses,  reserving  to  himself  the  judgment  of  weightier  mattery 
especially  those  concerning  religion.  Moses  acquiesced  in  this 
suggestion,  and  framed  a  constitution  accordingly.  (Exod.  xviii.) 
Afterwards  he  sought  the  assistance  of  a  senate  or  council  (sjn- 
edrium)  of  seventy  elders« 

Elbmbntart  and  Genbbal  Qubstions. 

219.  What  part  of  the  Red  Sea  did  the  Israelites  cross  ? 

220.  In  what  country  were  they  after  their  passage,  and  in  what  par« 
tkular  district? 

221.  Why  were  thev  not  conducted  directly  towards  Canaan  ? 

222.  What  took  place  at  Marah  ? 

223.  Describe  the  station  called  Elim. 

224.  What  took  place  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  ? 

225.  Describe  the  miraculous  gift  of  Manna. 

226.  What  truths  and  lessons  are  conveyed  to  us  by  th^|iistory  of  the 
Manna  ? 

227.  What  miracle  was  wrought  while  the  people  were  at  Rephidim  ? 

228.  Describe  the  significance  of  this  miracle. — ^Where  is  it  explained? 

229.  What  attack  did  the  Israelites  sustain  at  Rephidim, — and  with 
what  result  ? 

230.  State  some  lessons  to  be  derived  firom  what  Moses  did  during  the 
battle  with  the  Amalekites, 

231.  Relate  the  incidents  connected  with  the  visit  of  Jethro  to  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites. 

Addhiokal  Questionb. 

282.  Point  out  the  probable  line  of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea. 

238.  Describe  the  boundaries  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

234.  Trace  the  probable  route  of  the  Israelites,  and  mention  their 
several  stations  or  encampments  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Horeb. 

235.  What  are  the  probable  localities  of  Marah,  —  Him,  —  the  Wilder* 
ness  of  Sin,  —  and  Rephidim  ? 

236.  Who  were  the  Amalekites  ? 

287.  Where  is  the  first  mention  of  Joshua  in  the  Bible? 
233.  Describe  that  constitution  of  the  tribes  which  Moses  adopted  at 
the  suggestion  of  Jethro. 

239.  Give  the  meanings  of  —  Marah, — Elim,  —  Manna,  — >  Massah,  -m 
Heribah,  —  Joshua,  —  Jehovah-nissi. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HoBBB  AND  Sinai.-— The  Ten  Commandments. — Fubtheb 

Dblivebt  of  thb  Law. 

(Exod.  xix. — ^xxiv.) 

The  Israelites  arrived  at  Horeb  at  the  expiration  of  three 
"months  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  they  remained 
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at  this  encampment  a  little  more  than  eleven  months  ;*-a  most 
momentous  period  of  their  history,  during  which  it  pleased  God 
to  make  to  them  a  special  declaration  of  His  will,  confirming 
His  covenant  with  them  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and 
solenmly  announcing  the  terms  and  limitations  which  He  now 
prescribed  to  them  in  their  national  capacity,  and  as  His  pecu-* 
liar  people. 

Tne  peninsula  of  Sinai  chiefly  consists  of  four  ranges  of 
mountains  or  lofty  rocks,  intersected  by  valleys  and  deep 
gorges.  The  mountain  near  which  the  Israelites  were  now 
stationed  forms  one  of  those  ridges,  about  three  miles  in  length, 
running  nearly  from  north  to  south,  and  distinguished  bv  two 
heights  or  peaks,  at  either  end ;  the  one,  to  the  north,  being 
called  Horeb  (proper),  and  the  oth^r,  to  the  south,  bearing  the 
name  of  Sinai  ?now  Jebel  Mousa,  i.  e.  Mount  of  Moses) ;  while 
the  whole  region  took  its  denomination  either  from  Horeb 
alone,  or  perhaps  sometimes  from  one  of  these  summits,  and 
sometimes  from  the  other.  (Compare  Exod.  xix.  11.,  &c.,  with 
Deut  i.  6.,  iv.  10.  15.,  v.  2.,  xviii.  16.)  The  southern  and  more 
elevated  'summit  has  been  traditionally  regarded  as  the  scene 
of  the  delivery  of  the  Law ;  which  is  now,  however,  assigned 
bv  Dr.  Bobinson  and  others  to  the  northern  and  lower  summit 
Horeb,  and  especially  to  that  projecting  point  of  Horeb  called 
Kas  SasafeJ],  which  overlooks  a  tolerably  spacious  plain  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys  Wady  Er-K&hah  and  Wady 
Esh-Sheykh,  where  it  is  supposed  that  the  people  were  en* 
camped.  Mr.  Stanley,  who  concurs  in  this  view,  yet  thinks  it 
possible  that  the  spot  may  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  moun- 
tain range  Fureia,  now  called  Jebel  Sena,  opposite  Horeb,  and 
forming  the  other  (northern)  side  of  the  plain ;  a  spot,  it  may 
be  observed,  which  might  have  been  nearly  gurrotmded  by  the 
people  who  could  have  been  assembled,  for  the  most  part,  only 
in  front  of  Horeb.  Some  persons,  however,  still  entertain  the 
idea  that  Moses  stood  on  the  southern  peak,  Sinai,  while  the 
people  were  gathered  together  in  a  valley  (Wady  Sebayeh)  in 
front  (viz.  to  the  south)  of  it.  But  this  valley  is  small  and 
narrow  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  concurring  in  the  views  of 
Dr.  Bobinson  and  Mr.  Stanley,  that  the  Israelite  encampment 
lay  in  the  valleys  to  the  north  of  Horeb.  Perhaps  when  Moses 
was  called  up  into  the  mount  to  meet  God,  and  especially 
during  the  lon^  periods  of  forty  days,  it  was  to  the  recesses  or 
height  of  Sinai  that  he  was  summoned ;  and  he  probably  de- 
sc>ended  thence  to  the  lower  summit  (Horeb),  and  stood  on  B&s 
Sasafeh,  when  he  addressed  the  people ;  so  that  the  Law  waS' 
delivered  to  Moses  on  Sinai,  and  to  the  people  from  Horeb.; 
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At  all  events,  the  Wadys  Er-R&hah  and  Esh^Sheykh,  with  the 
plain  formed  by  their  confluence,  appear  to  be  the  only  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai  on  which  a  multitude  of  people 
can  be  supposed  to  have  pitched  their  tents. 
^  Such  then  was,  probably,  the  spot  which  the  Most  High  se- 
l^ted  as  the  scene  of  His  great  communication  on  the  present 
occasion.  It  was  somewhere  in  this  region,  if  not  at  this  very 
place,  that  the  Lord  had  formerly  appeared  to  Moses  in  a  flame 
pf  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush ;  lie  now  comes  down  in  fire 
Qn  the  mountain,  as  a  manifestation  of  His  more  immediate  pre- 
sence to  the  assembled  people.  The  following  is,  in  brie^  the 
history  of  this  great  event. 

In  the  first  place,  Moses  went  up  unto  God,  and  the  Lord 
called  unto  him  out  of  the  mount,  charging  him  to  remind  the 
people  of  all  tlie  wonderful  works  which  had  been  wrought  in 
iheir  favour,  and  announcing  His  purpose  of  giving  them  a  lawf 
to  which  He  required  their  obedience,  wim  the  promise  of 
making  them  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  Himself  above  all  people, 
'^a  kingdom  ot  priests  and  a  holy  nation, — so  that  they  should 
be  taken  under  His  special  protection,  and  distinguished  by  sin- 

gular  honour.*  The  people  promised  obedience ;  and  Moses, 
avin^  reported  this  promise  to  God,  was  sent  back  to  them 
with  mstructions  to  sanctify  themselves,  and  to  wash  their 
dothes,  expecting  on  the  third  day  to  witness  a  glorious  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  presence  on  the  mountain ;  bounds  also 
were  to  be  set  round  the  base  of  the  mountain,  beyond  which 
none  should  be  permitted  to  pass,  under  penalty  of  death. 
^  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  in  the  morning,  that 

*  **If  Minos,  the  legislator  of  the  Cretans,  pretended  to  have,  every 
nine  years,  commanion  with  Jupiter  in  a  cavern ;  if  Lycurgus,  the  legis- 
lator of  the  Lacedsemonians,  raised  his  influence  by  an  oracle  of  Apollo : 
and  Numa,  Rome's  second  kin^,  supported  his  authority  by  a  feigned 
intercourse  with  the  nymph  Egeria,  who,  he  said,-  instructed  him  in  a 
mtto  near  bis  fountain ;  if  Zamolxis,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Getae,  ascribed 
bis  wisdom  to  Vesta  ;  and  Odin  carried  constantly  with  him  the  em* 
balmed  head  of  Mimer,  to  whom  he  imputed  oracular  inspirations ;  if 
lianko-Kapak  spread  the  belief  that  he  descended  from  the  sun  In  order 
to  enlighten  the  people  of  Peru ;  and  Mohammed  listened  to  the  wisdom 
which  his  dove  whrspereJ  into  bis  ear,  as  Sertorius,  in  Lusitania,  fol- 
lowed the  secret  suggestions  of  bis  bind;  all  these  extraordinary  men 
understood  well  that  a  certain  Divine  authority  was  required  to  diffuse 
new  systems  and  new  ideas  among  whole  nations,  and  to  make  them  act 
in  accordance  therewith.  What  those  men  efiected  very  imperfectly,  by 
more  or  less  gross  illusions,  was  executed  by  God,  whom  the  whole  of 
nature  obevs,  in  a  manifest  and  awful  manner,  by  perpetually  continued 
wondens  witnessed  by  a  whole  nation.'*— iStoflS^*  History  ef  SdigUm 
QL  p.  68.)  quoted  by  KAI4XSCII  on  Exod.  xix.  5^ 
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tbere  were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  clondiiipoft  the 
mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  ex(;eediiig  loud;  so  that 
all  the  people  that  were  in  the  camp  trembled.  And  Moses 
brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  .camp  to  meet  with  God ; 
and  uiey  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount.  And  Mount 
Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended* 
upon  it  in  fire ;  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke 
of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.  And  when 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder  and 
louder,  Moses  spake,  and  God  answered  him  bj  a  voice.** 
(Ezod.  xix.  16 — 19.;  comp.  Heb.  xii.  18—26.)  This  voice 
summoned  Moses  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  accompanied 
by  Aaron,  while  the  people  remained  at  the  prescribed  distance. 
It  appears  that  Moses  alone  "  drew  near  unto  the  thick  dark** 
ness  where  Grod  was,"  or  entered  the  borders  of  the  cloud, 
which  was  the  more  immediate  token  of  the  Divine  presence. 

Under  these  solemn  circumstances,  God  began  to  make  the 
promised  revelation,  bj  uttering  the  Ten  Commandments; 
thus  proclaiming  or  recapitulating  that  mored  law  which  He  had 
already  written  on  the  human  conscience,  together  with  that 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  which,  having  been  announced  to 
Adam  in  Paradise,  had  thus  taken  its  place  among  the 
primitive  disclosures  of  God's  will  to  man. — The  Fibst  Com* 
MANDMENT,  implying  the  existence  and  personality  of  God, 
openly  proclaims  His  Unity ,  and  calls  for  monotheistic  worship, 
to  the  exclusion  of  polytheism.-^ The  Second,  by  prohibiting 
idolatry,  declares  the  Spirituality  of  Grod ;  and  also  calls  for 
spiritual  worship,  by  the  promise  of  reward  to  those  who  love 
God,  and  by  the  threatenmg  of  punishment  to  those  who  hate 
(i.  e.  who  do  not  love)  Him.  It  says,  as  it  were,  **  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  Spirit 
and  in  truth.— The  Third  involves  a  proclamation  of  the 
Greatness,  Mafesty,  and  Holiness  of  God.  The  declaration  of 
the  Divine  Holiness,  which  has  its  foundation  in  truth,  is 
especially  emphatic  when  the  commandment  is  regarded  as  a 
prohibition  of  perjury. — The  Foubth  provides  a  great  means 
of  that  personal  spiritual  holiness,  which  has  already  been 
required;  by  setting  apart  a  time  for  the  constant  hallowing 
of  that  name  the  glories  of  which  have  been  proclaimed.  In 
THE  Fifth,  we  find — a  call  to  the  first  practical  development 
of  the  fear  and  love  of  God, — a  prescribed  bond  of  union 

*  How  far  more  sublime,  and  more  worthy  of  Deity,  are  the  facts  of 
Scripture,  than  the  fictions  of  Heathen  mythology !  The  Indian  mountain 
Meru,  and  the  Greek  Olympus,  were  regarded  as  the  thrones  of  their 
earthly  and  fictitious  divinities ;  but  the  true  God,  the  Most  High,  mani- 
fested Himself  by  coming  down  to  Mouut  Sinai. 
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between!  the  loYe  of  Grod  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour, —  a 
provision  for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  social  order  *, 
and  (in  those  words,  ^^  and  thy  mother  **)  for  the  elevation  of 
woman  to  her  true  rank  in  the  social  state.  This  commandment, 
like  the  first  four,  has'  an  express  reference  to  the  Lord  our 
God;  and  carries  forward  that  reference  to  those  remaining 
social  laws  which,  in  fact,  rest  upon  it  as  their  foundation. 
These  laws  occur  in  the  following  order  and  connection. — 
The  Sixth  makes  provision  for  tne  security  of  human  life ; 
B  security  which  is  the  first  necessity  of  social    well-being. 
^Life  is  tlie  gifb  of  God.) — The  Seventh  guards  that  which  is 
next  in  importance  to  life  itself, — the  sacred  institution  of 
marriage,  wnich  is  the  foundation  of  the  family,  the  nursery 
of  the  religious  principle,  the  seat  of  that  filial  love,  or,  as 
It    is  often  called,  filial  piety,  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed as  <the  connecting  link  between  our  love  to  Grod  and 
our  love  to  man.    (Marriage  is  an  ordinance  of  God.) — The 
Eighth  secures  the  possession  of  property,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  next  in  importance  to  the  family  relation. 
Human  legislators  ought  not  to  forget  that  safety  to  property 
is  a  consideration  inferior  only  to  security  to  life,  and  the 
sanctity  of  marriage.     (Property,  as  well  as  life  and  the  family, 
have  reference  to  God;    each    possessor  being  only  God*s 
steward,  Lev.  xxv.  23.)— The  Ninth  is  designed  as  a  fence 
round  a  maa^s  reputation,  or  good  name ;  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
valuable  kind  of  property.    (Here,  also,  is  reference  id  God ; 
for  calumny  and  slander  are  subtle  sins  ;  and  a  conscientious 
abstinence  from  these  implies  a  recognition  of  the  presence  and 
authority  of  the  Holy  One.)  —  The  Tenth  is  directed  against 
the  inward  source  and  root  of  all  those  sins  gainst  our 
neighbour  which  have  already  been  forbidden,    (rrohibition 
of  spiritual  sin,  open  only  to  the  eye  of  God.)  —  Hence  it  may 
be  perceived  that  all  these  conmiandments  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing,  moral;   they  are   all  concerned  with  man's  relation  to 
God.    (See  Lev.  vi.  1 — ^7.)    And  it  may  also  be  observed  that 
all  the  civil  and  ceremonial  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  institutes 
have  reference  to  some  one  or  more  of  these  fundamental 
moral  laws.    So  that  the  whole  Mosaic  economy  has  regard  to 
the  duties  of  a  spiritual  and  holy  life. 
The  next  part  of  the  Divine  revelation  delivered  to  Moses, 

*  «  For  the  family  is  the  basis  of  society ;  and  the  parents  are  the 
centre  of  the  family.  The  disorganisation  of  family  life  in  a  state  is  the 
surest  and  most  melancholy  symptom  of  its  decay ;  the  disobedient  son 
Yrill  be  a  faithless  husband,  as  he  will  undoubtedly  prove  an  unpatriotic 
citizen,- an  untrustworthy  friend,  and  an  undutiful  man.*' — Kalibch. 
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consisted  of  a  code  of  civil  laws ;  together  with  the  general 
appointment  of  three  annual  festivals,  to  be  accompanied  bv  the 
ofiering  of  sacrifice ;  the  whole  being  enforc^ed  by  a  promise  of 
the  Divine  presence  and  protection,  to  result  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  in  case  of  obedience.  **  Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  before 
thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place 
which  I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice ; 
provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions ; 
for  my  Name  is  in  him.**   (Exod.  xxi. — xxiii.) 

The  universal  moral  law  having  been  thus  rehearsed,  and  a 
civil  code  having  been  prescribed  to  the  Israelites  as  a  special 
people,  Grod  proceeded  to  give  directions  respecting  the  con* 
Btruction  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  appointment  of  its 
ministering  priests ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  religious 
inUituiions  of  the  nation  which  He  had  selected  for  the 
preservation  of  His  worship  among  mankind,  and  from  which 
should  eventually  arise  that  Messitm  to  whom  these  ceremonial 
institutions  were  made  to  point.  On  this  occasion,  when  God 
called  Moses  up  into  the  moimtain,  He  commanded  him  to 
bring  with  him  to  a  certain  point,  but  not  into  His  more 
immediate  presence,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  the 
seventy  elders  of  Israel.  They  all  accordingly  went  up; 
'*  And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel  [i.e.  the  visible  manifestation 
of  His  glory] ;  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved 
work  of  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in 
his  clearness.  And  upon  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel 
he  laid  not  his  hand  [sc.  to  injure  them ;  He  did  not  punish 
them  for  having  come  beyond  the  bounds  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  because  they  came  in  obedience  to  a  special 
command] :  also  they  saw  Grod,  and  did  eat  and  drink.**  (Exod. 
xxiv.  10,  11.)  Moses  then  dismissed  his  companions;  and, 
having  committed  for  a  time  the  government  of  the  people  to 
Aaron  and  Hur,  he  ^  went  up  into  the  mount ;  and  a  cloud 
covered  the  mount.  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  six  days ;  and  the  seventh 
day  he  called  unto  Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud.  And 
the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  on 
the  top  of  the  mount  m  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Isra^  And 
Moses  went  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  gat  him  up  into 
the  mount.  And  Moses  was  in  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.**  (Exod.  xxiv.  15 — 18.)  During  these  forty  days,  the 
Lord  delivered  to  His  servant  a  series  of  instructions  concern- 
ing the  Tabernacle  and  its  services,  or  the  place  and  ministers 
of  religious  worship.  Further  particulars  concerning  these 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  afterwards  communicated  to  Mof 
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from  time  to  time ;  and  are  recorded  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  and  in  Leviticus. 

Concerning  these  civil  and  ceremonial  laws  more  will  be  said 
hereafter.  But  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  portion  ot 
Exodus  which  has  now  been  surveyed  (especially  chapters  xix. 
and  xxiv.)  makes  it  evident  that,  antecedently  to  the  delivery  of 
the  ceremonial  law  on  the  mount,  the  people  of  Israel  practised 
various  religious  observances  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
rudiments  of  those  which  were  afterwards  established  in  a  more 
perfect  form.  They  had  altars  (Exod.  xxiv.  4.),  priests 
(£xod.  xix.  22 — ^24.),  and  sacrifices  (burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings  ;  Exod.  xxiv.  5.) ;  and  they  were  accustomed  to 
iablutions  (Exod.  xix.  10,  14.),  and  to  the  sprinkling  of  blood. 
(Exod.  XXIV.  6 — 8.) 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Grod  appointed  two  men, 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  the  preparation  of  its  furniture;  endowing 
them  with  the  gift  of  appropriate  skill  and  ability  for  the  work. 
(Exod.  xxxi.  1 — 11.)  * 

Elbmbhttart  and  General  Questions. 

240.  How  long  was  it  before  the  Israelites  reached  Horeb  after  their 
departure  from  Egypt? 
z41.  How  long  did  they  remain  there?    For  what  purpose? 

242.  What  preliminary  instructions  did  Grod  give  to  Moses? 

243.  Describe  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence  to  Moses  and 
the  people. 

244.  What  was  the  subject  of  the  first  revelation  of  God  to  Moses  ? 

245.  Repeat  the  Ten  Commandments. 

246.  What  part  of  the  revelation  followed  the  delivery  of  the  Moral 
Law? 

*  Allusion  is  made  to  Moses  and  the  Mosaic  Institutes  by  Tacitus, 
HUt,  V.  4,  5.  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  Moses  as  having  referred  the 
origin  of  his  laws  to  a  god  called  Jao,  Hitt,  i  94.  In  other  ancient  writers 
we  find  frequent  allusion  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews  :  *— 
namely,  to  the  Sabbath,  Ovid,  De  Art.  Am.  i.  76. ;  Plutarch,  Symp.  iV. 
6.  2. ;  'Suetonius,  Octctvian.  76. ;  Seneca,  Ep.  95. ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9. 69, 70. ;  — 
to  Jewish  drcumcision,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5. 100. ;  Martial,  vii.  30. ;  —  to  their 
exclusiveness,  and  especially  their  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of 
food,  Hpr.  Sat.  i,  4. 142, 143. ;  Diodor,  Sic  Ecfng,  xzxiv. }  Plutarch,  Symp, 
iv.  4, 4.  and  v.  1, 2. ;  Seneca,  Ep.  cviil.  2. ;  — Pmtarch  refers  to  the  Levites 
by  name,  Symp,  iv.  6.  2. ;  to  the  dress  of  the  High  Priest,  Symp.  iv.  6. 
2. ;  and  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  ib. ; — Juvenal  makes  various  sarcastic 
allusions  to  JewislI  customs.  Sat.  iii.  18—17.,  vi.  390 — 896.,  xiv.  97— 
107. ;  —  Pliny  the  Elder  speaks  of  Paleestina  and  Judasa,  H,  N.  v.  18. ; 
of  the  Jews  (Judiea  gens,  Judiei),  H.  N,  xiii.  4.,  xxi.  18. ;  of  the  Jews 
and  Moses,  I£.  N.  xxx. ;  —  Tacitus,  recording  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
gives  a  description  of  the  Temple,  as  it  was  then  standing,  Hut.  y.  8. 
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247.  Whom  did  Moses  take  with  him  a  part  of  the  way  ap  the  mount, 
previoaslj  to  his  first  sojourn  of  forty  days  ?    And  what  did  they  see  ? 

248.  To  whom  did  he  entrust  the  goyemment  of  the  people  during  his 
absence? 

249.  What  revelation  did  Moses  receive  during  the  first  fbrty  days*  stay 
on  the  mount  ? 

250.  To  what  work  were  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  appointed ;  and  how 
were  they  qualified  for  it? 

ADDinoirAL  Questions. 

25L  Describe  the  situation  of  Horeb  and  Sinai,  and  the  probable  scene 
of  ibe  delivery  of  the  Law. 

252.  Explain  the  theological  and  moral  force,  and  the  relative  bearings, 
of  each  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

253.  What  place  have  these  moral  precepts  in  the  Mosaic  economy? 

254.  State  some  religious  ceremonies  wnich  were  in  use  among  the 
Jews  before  the  giving  of  the  I^aw  on  SinaL 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  GrOiJ>BN  Calf.  —  Mosss  a  second  Time  in  the  Moitnt. 

(Exod.  xzxii. — xxxiv.  —  Lev.  ix.  34. — x.  11.) 

In  the  coarse  of  the  forty  days  during  which  Moses  was  de** 
tained  in  the  higher  recesses  of  Sinai,  engaged  in  receiving  the 
Divine  revelation  of  the  civil  and  ceremonial  laws,  the  people 
became  impatient  of  his  absence,  and  at  length,  under  the  im-< 
pression  that  their  great  earthly  leader  was  lost  or  destroyed, 
their  idolatrous  propensities  gathered  strength,  and  they  assailed 
Aaron  with  the  clamorous  demand  "  Up,  make  us  gods  which 
shall  go  before  us."  In  reply  to  this  demand,  Aaron  required 
their  golden  ear-rings,  as  necessary  for  the  fabrication  of  the 
image;  perhaps  designing,  by  the  mention  of  this  costly  ofiTering, 
either  to  divert  the  people  from  their  purpose,  or,  at  least,  to 
gain  time.  But  superstition  is  often  lavish,  and  heedless  of 
expense:  in  this  case  the  ear-rings  were  freely  given;  and 
Aaron,  yielding  perhaps  to  the  fear  of  man,  made  a  molten  calf 
(probably,  an  image  overlaid  with  gold),  built  an  altar  before 
it,  and  proclaimed  a  feast  (called  a  feast  to  the  Lord)  on  the 
following  day.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this  calf  was 
the  image  of  a  well-known  Egyptian  idol  (Apis,  or  Mnevis)  ; 
but  others  think  it  unlikely  that  the  Israelites  would  have 
adopted  an  idolatrous  rite  from  the  customs  of  a  people  who 
had,  until  lately,  been  their  oppressors ;  and  to  them  it  appears 
more  likely  that  the  golden  calf  was  designed  a»  a  representa« 
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tion  of  JehoT&h,  in  some  form  considered  to  be  appropriate  to 
the  purpose.  At  all  events,  it  has  been  thought,  the  design  of 
Aaron,  if  not  of  the  people  themselves,  was  at  least  more  or  less 
to  connect  the  service  of  Jehovah  with  the  worship  offered  to 
the  idol.  But,  be  these  things  as  they  may,  certain  it  is  that^ 
Aaron  subsequently  offered  to  Moses  but  a  poor  excuse  for  his 
share  in  the  transaction,  —  and  that,  however  dissuised,  the 
worship  of  this  idol  was  really  idolatrous,  and  was  denounced 
as  such  by  the  great  Searcher  of  Hearts,  and  King  of  Israel. 
The  Lord  made  known  to  Moses  what  had  occurred,  and  de- 
clared His  anger  against  the  people ;  but  promised,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Moses,  to  refrain  from  destroying  them. 

The  term  of  forty  days  had  now  expired;  and  Moses  was 
sent  down  to  the  people,  bearing  in  his  hands  two  tables  of 
stone,  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  during  his  late  sojourn 
in  the  mount,  engraved  by  the  finger  of  God  with  those  Ten 
Commandments  which,  on  the  former  occasion,  had  been  but 
orally  pronounced.    Joshua,  the  minister  of  Moses,  who  had 
remained  at  a  distance  from  the  summit^  awaiting  the  return  of 
his  master,  now  met  him  with  the  intelligence  that  he  heard  a 
sound  of  war  in  the  camp.*    Moses,  however,  knew  too  welT 
the  occasion  of  the  shout ;  and,  proceeding  directly  towards  the 
camp,  he  first  threw  down,  and  broke  in  pieces,  the  two  tables 
of  stone ;  then  he  **  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made  and  burnt 
it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed  it  upon  the 
water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink  of  it ;  **  and  after* 
wards,  under  Divine  direction,  caused  about  three  thousand  of 
the  idolaters  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  Levites.   On 
the  next  day,  he  made  a  solemn  supplication  for  the  pardon  of 
their  great  national  sin ;  and  received  a  commission  to  lead  the 
people  forward  towards  the  place  of  their  destination.   (Exod. 
xxxii.)   This  command,  however,  was  accompanied  with  an  inti- 
mation that  the  Lord  would  withdraw  from  the  people  His  ow^ 
more  immediate  presence,  and  would  send  an  angel  before  them 
as  His  substitute.    Thi«  intelligence  was  received,  as  well  it 
might  be,  with  mourning ;  and,  in  token  of  humiliation,  the 
people  stripped  themselves  of  their  ornaments.    At  the  same 
time,  Moses  took  his  tent,  which  doubtless  had  already  possessed 
a  public  chnracter,  and  removed  it  from  the  midst  of  the  people 
to  a  place  without  the  camp,  calling  it  the  Tent  of  Meeting ; 
which  he  probably  designed  as  a  significant  act,  denoting  the 

*  This  incident  assuredly  tells  mnch  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
Moses  had  retired  to  the  heights  of  Sinai  (Jebel  Mousa).  Joshua  may 
have  waited  for  him,  between  Sinai  and  Horeb,  at  a  spot  where  he  may 
have  heard  an  indistinct  sound  of  the  shouts  of  a  large  multitode. 
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distance  between  God  and  man  occasioned   by  sin.    Here 
a^ain  the  cloudj  pillar  descended,  and  the  Lord  talked  with 
Moses  ^  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend.*'    En- 
couraged bj  this  gracious  condescension,  Moses  offered  up 
an  earnest  prayer,  partly  for  the  people,  and  partly  for  him* 
self —  a  prayer  which  we  may  regard  as  shadowing  forth,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  the  intercession  of  Christ.    For  uie  people, 
Moses  entreated  the  continuance  of  the  Divine  presence,  and 
received  that  cheering  promise,  ^  My  presence  shall  go  with 
t^ee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest."    For  himself,  Moses  said,  '^  I 
beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory ;  **  in  reply  to  which  the  Lord 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  see  His  face  (or 
the  full  effulgence  of  His  glorious  nature),  and  live ;  but.  He 
added,  ^  it  shall  come  to  pass,  while  my  glory  passeth  by,  that 
I  will  put  thee  in  a  dift  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with 
my  hand,  while  I  pass  by ;  and  I  will  take  away  mine  hand,  and 
thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts ;  but  my  face  shall  not  be  seen.'* 
(£xod.  xxxiii.)    At  the  same  time,  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses  to  hew  two  tables  of  stone,  like  the  first,  and  to  bring 
them  up  with  him  in  the  morning,  when  he  should  again  pre- 
sent himself  before  the  Lord  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.    Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  following  morning,  Moses  took  the  two  tables 
of  stone,  and  repaired  to  the  sacred  summit.    Here  ensued,  in 
the  first  place,  a  solemn  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  Lord 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7.),  by  which  Moses  was  permitted  to  hear  an 
express  declaration  of  the  Divine  goodness,  although  he  was 
not  able  to  behold  a  full  display  of  the  Divine  ^lory;  and 
this  proclamation  was  followed  by  a  lowly  supplication  on  the 
part  of  Moses,  entreating  pardon  for  the  people's  sin,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  Divine  favour  towards  them.    In  answer  to 
this  prayer,  the  Lord  graciously  renewed  His  covenant  with  the 
people ;  insisting  especially  upon  their  resisting  future  tempta- 
tion to  idolatry,  such  as  would  arise  from  their  contact  with  the 
people  of  Canaan,  and  upon  the  observance  of  certain  portions 
of  the  law  which  had  recently  been  delivered.    "  And  tne  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  Write  thou  these  words ;  for  after  the  tenor 
of  these  words  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  thee  and  with 
Israel.    And  he  was  there  with  the  Lord  forty  days  and  forty 
nights ;  he  did  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  water.    And  He 
(fiod)  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  covenant,  the 
Ten  Commandments.**     Here  was  the  great  seal  of  pardon,  or 
proof  that  G.od  had  forgiven  the  trespass  of  the  people ;  just  as 
now  His  writing  the  law  upon  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  broad  seal  and  proof  of  our  restoration  to  Divine  favour,  or 
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the  acceptance  of  our  persons  for  the  Redeemer's  sake.  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  1—28.) 

When  Moses  returned  from  this  second  sojourn  of  forty  days 
on  the  summit  of  the  mount,  he  found  no  idol  amon<;  the  people ; 
the  chastisement  which  they  had  suffered  had  produced  its  de- 
signed effect,  and  the  Israelites  had  remained  nrm  in  their  alle- 
giance to  their  Divine  King.    On  this  occasion,  it  was  observed 
that  the  skin  of  Moses*  face  shone  with  a  remarkable  splendour^ 
which  was,  doubtless,  a  reflex  of  the  Divine  glory.     (Exod. 
xxxiv.  29 — 35.)     So  great,  indeed,  was  the  lustre  of  his  coun- 
tenance that  Aaron  and  the  people  were  at  first  afraid  to 
approach  him ;  but,  at  length,  encouraged  by  his  summons,  they 
came  so  near  as  to  receive  from  him  the  instructions  with  which 
he  had  been  charged.  "And  till  [or  rather,  and  when]  Moses  had 
done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a  veil  on  his  face  "  (ver.  33.), 
which  he  laid  aside  whenever  he  went  in  before  the  Lord,  to 
speak  with  Him,  and  resumed  on  his  return.     (Exod.  xxxiv.) 
This  veil  was  used,  according  to  a  learned  Jewish  expositor 
(Dr.  Kalisch),  "  evidently  as  a  symbol  of  deep  and  undivided 
reflection,  such  as  behoved  him  who  had  been  deemed  worthy 
to  experience  the  awful  splendour  of  the  Almighty."    But 
although,  as  might  have  been  the  case,  the  veil  served  this  pur- 
pose, we  have  the  warrant  of  ins{)ired  authority  for  saying  that 
It  also  served  another  end  still  higher.    We  read  in  2  Cor.  iii* 
13.,  that  "  Moses  .  .  .  put  a  veil  over  his  face  that  the  children 
of  Israel  could  not  steadfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is 
abolished ;  **  or,  as  Dean  Alford  translates  the  passage,  '*  Moses 
placed  a  veil  on  his  face,  in  order  that  the  sons  of  Israel  might 
not  look  on  the  termination  of  the  transitory."     *^  Moses  spoke 
to  them,"  adds  the  same  expositor,  "  without  the  veil,  with  hia 
face  shining  and  glorified ;  wheii  he  had  done  speakings  he  placed 
the  veil  on  his  face ;  and  that,  not  because  they  were  afriud  to 
look  on  him,  but  that  they  might  not  look  on  to  the  end,  or  the 
fading  of  that  transitory  glory ;  that  they  might  only  see  it  as 
long  as  it  was  the  credential  of  his  ministry,  and  then  it  might 
be  withdrawn  fVom  their  eyes  ....  The  narrative  in  Exodus 
.  .  .  implies  that  the  brightness  of  Moses*  face  had  place,  not 
on  that  one  occasion  only,  but  throughout  his  whole  ministry 
between  the  Lord  and  the  people.    When  he  ceased  speaking 
to  them,  he  put  on  the  veil ;  but  whensoever  he  went  in  before 
the  Lord  to  speak  to  Him,  the  veil  was  removed  till  he  came 
out,  and  had  spoken  to  the  Israelites  all  that  the  Lord  had 
commanded  him,  during  which  speaking  they  saw  that  his  face 
shone,  and  after  which  speaking  he  again  put  on  the  veil.  •   Bo 
that  the  veil  was  the  symbol  of  concealment  and  transitoriness : 
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the  part  revealed  tbej  might  see ;  beyond  that  thej  could  not ; 
the  ministry  was  a  broken,  interrupted  one,  but  ita  end  was 
wrapped  in  obscurity.** 

After  these  things,  Moses  proceeded  to  recite  to  the  peopTe 
the  Divine  instructions  which  he  had  received  concerning  the 
structure  and'  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle.  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab,  who  had  been  divinely  designated  and  qualified  for 
ithe  construction  of  the  sacred  edifice,  immediately  entered  upon 
the  execution  of  the  work ;  which  was  amply  supported  on  the 
part  of  the  people  by  voluntary  contributions  of  materials.  At 
length,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year  after  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  the  Tabernacle  was  reared,  and  Aaron  and  his 
sons  were  consecrated  to  their  office.  The  first  solemn  act  of 
Aaron  was  that  of  making  an  ofiering  for  himself  and  for  the 
people ;  and  on  this  signal  occasion  **  there  came  a  fire  out  from 
before  the  Lord,  and  consumed  the  burnt  ofiering  and  the  fat ; 
which  when  all  the  people  saw  they  shouted  and  fell  on  their 
faces."  (Lev.  iz.  24.)  This  fire  was  rightly  esteemed  sacred ; 
and  it  was  provided  that  it  should  be  perpetually  maintained, 
for  the  purpose  of  ofiering  sacrifice  and  burning  incense,  distinct 
from  all  other,  or  common  fire.  Not  long  afterwards,  two  of 
the  sons  of  Aaron  —  Nadab  and  Abihu  —  wantonly  presumed 
to  bum  incense  with  common,  or  "  strange  "  fire ;  "  and  there 
went  out  fire  from  the  Lord  and  devoured  them ;  and  they  died 
before  the  Lord."  Aaron  submitted  to  this  chastisement  with 
reverent  silence ;  and  the  people  were  forbidden  by  Moses  to 
flhow  any  signs  of  mourning.  It  has  been  thought  that  this 
firofane  act  was  committed  under  the  influence  of  mtoxication; 
since  the  record  of  it  is  immediately  followed  by  a  statute  pro- 
iiibiting  to  the  priests  the  use  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  wnen;- 
ever  cidled  to  officiate  in  the  Tabernacle.    (Lev,  x.  I — 11.) 

Elkuentabt  and  Gbhbbal  Questions. 

255.  How  was  Moses  employed  daring  his  first  forty  days'  absence  on 
the  mount? 

256.  What  took  place  in  the  camp  at  that  time?    Belate  the  p«r-. 
ticolars  <^  this  transaction. 

257.  Describe  the  conduct  of  Moses  on  this  occasion.    How  did  it 
sacceed? 

258.  What  occurred  to  Moses  dming  his   second  sojourn  of  forty 
days  on  the  mount? 

259.  What  did  God  in  token  of  His  pardon  of  the  people's  sin? 

260.  At  what  time  was  the  Tabernacle  complete,  so  that  its  appointed 
services  began? 

261.  What  was  the  first  solemn  act  of  Aaron  after  his  consecration, 
and  with  what  result  ? 

262.  Mention  the  sin  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  their  ptmishment. 
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ADDmONAL  QUBSTXOJrS. 

268.  What  were  possibly,  according  to  the  best  interpretation,  the 
views  and  intentions  of  the  Israelites  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  ? 

264.  What  were  the  results  of  this  act  of  idolatry? 

265.  Bepeat  Exodus  xxxiv.  6,  7. 

266.  Give  the  exact  history  of  the  Veil  of  Moms.  What  Is  its  sym- 
bolical import?  Bead  correctly  Exodns  zxxir.  88.  Bepeat  and  ex- 
plain 2  Cor.  iii.  18. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Theocsact.  —  Ciyil  Laws. 

In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Mosaic  Institutes^ 
in  Uiemselves  and  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  constitution  which  Moses 
was  commissioned  to  establish  was,  in  the  full  and  best  sense  of 
the  expression,  a  Theocracy,  — i.  e.  a  ^vemment  in  which  the 
Lord  Himself  was  acknowledged  as  King,  or  Head  of  the  whole 
body  politic,  to  whom  all  persons,  together  with  all  civil  offices, 
acts,  and  institutions,  were  directly  subordinate. 

Tliis  Theocracy  was  engrafted  on  the  patriarchal  government^ 
as  modified  by  the  growth  of  families  into  tribes ;  which,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  destrov  or  supersede.  As  subjects  of  Jehovah, 
the  Israelites  were  still  divided  into  twelve  tribes ;  and,  although 
one  tribe  was  taken  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  still  tne 
number  twelve  was  preserved  by  the  division  of  the  tribe  of 
Joseph  into  two  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh).  The  subdivision  of 
the  tribes  into  leading  famUies,  which  had  already  taken  place^ 
was  likewise  retained.  So  that,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah,  the 
rulers  of  the  tribes,  and  the  elders  or  heads  of  houses,  were 
the  natural  representatives  of  the  people,  forming  a  lower 
estate  of  the  realm.  During  the  life  of  Moses,  certain  sub- 
ordinate officers  (Shoterim)  also  possessed  such  consideratiou 
that .  they  are  frequently  mentioned  together  with  the  elders 
(heads  of  families)  and  princes  (heads  of  tribes).  (See  Num. 
xi.  16.;  Deut.  xvi.  18.,  xx.  5—9.,  xxix.  10.,  xxxi.  28.)  In 
addition  to  these  natural  heads  and  representatives  of  the 
people,  Moses  appointed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  for  the  better 
administration  of  justice,  certain  rulers  of  thousands,  of 
hundreds,  of  fifties,  and  of  tens,  — with  an  ap])eal  Iving  from 
the  lower  of  these  officers  to  the  hijgher,  and  ultimately  to  him- 
sef,  or,  afterwards,  to  the  High  Priest.  Every  tribe  accordingly 
possessed  its  judges,  officers,  heads  of  families,  and  prince  or 
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chief  ruler.  The  judges  attended  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  officers  kept  the  li^eneologies  and  public  archives.* 
To  the  heads  of  families,  and  the  princes,  belonged  the  general 
supervision  of  affairs^  with  the  oversight  of  judges  and  omcer8.t 
Assembled  together,  these  rulers  formed  the  council,  or  diet, 
of  the  tribe.  (Judges,  xx.  12 — 14.)  And  when  the  rulers  of 
all  the  tribes  were  convened  they  formed  the  great  council,  or 
I  general  Diet,  of  the  nation. 

But  these  parties  formed  only  the  executive  power  in  the 
state ;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  sovereign  and  legislative 
authority.  For  this  we  must  look  to  the  Theocracy;  the 
nature  of  which  we  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  consider. 
Jehovah  was  the  King  or  Head  of  the  state,  the  fundamental 
law  of  which  was  obedience  to  this  invisible  sovereign.  The  Lord, 
the  Eternal  God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  by  no  means 
represented  in  the  writings  of  Moses  as  a  mere  national  Deity^ 
but  He  is  distinctly  set  forth  as  the  national  King  of  the  Jews. 
This  great  King  may  be  considered  as  having  reared  His  palace, 
and  having  appointed  the  servants  and  ceremonies  of  His  court, 
when  He  gave  directions  respecting  the  Tabernacle,  the  priests 
and  Levites,  the  sacrifices,  and  other  religious  rites.  Tne  re- 
presentatives and  officers  of  this  Sovereign  were  those  persons 
whom  He  raised  up  and  commissioned  for  the  declaration  or 
execution  of  His  will,  as  Moses,  Joshua,  the  Judges,  and  the 
Prophets.  Idolatry  was  high  treason ;  and  the  peculiar  honour 
which  the  Almighty  put  upon  the  Israelites,  when  He  took 
them  as  His  own  people,  involved  the  necessity  of  their 
careful  separation  from  all  idolatrous  nations, —  a  separation 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  design  of  their 
8election,*which  was  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  true 
religion  in  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  not  only  was  the  civil 
law  engrafted  on  the  moral,  but  the  moral  law  itself  was  in- 
corporated in  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Canaan  was  the  property 
of  the  great  theocratic  King,  which  He  delivered  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Israelites,  on  condition  that  they  should  give  Him 
back  two-tenths.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  16. ;  Lev.  xxvii.  30 — 33.  \ 
Num.  xviii.  21.  24.;  Deut.  xii.  17—19.,  xiv.  22.  29..  xxvi. 
12 — 15.)    And  not  only  did  the  Lord  claim  to  be  the  King  of 

*  Whence,  probably,  are  derived  certain  particulars  of  history  not 
found  in  the  books  of  Moses.  (1  Chron.  iv.  21—23.  39—43.,  v.  10. 19 
—22.,  viL  20—27.) 

t  After  the  conauest  of  Canaan  all  these  magistrates  were  distributed 
in  the  cities,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  surrounding  country.  (Dent.  xxt. 
1 — 3.,  xix.  12.,  xxii.  15.,  xxv.  7.  9.;  Judges,  viii.  14.,  x.  3,  4.,  &&> 
xi  5. 1  1  Sam.  viii  4.,  xvL  4.) 

04 
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the  Israelites,  but  He  caused  them  as  it  were  to  elect  Him  to  fh» 
office.  (Exod.  xix.  4—8.  comp.  Judges  viiL  23. ;  1  Sam.  yiii. 
7.,  X.  18.,  xii.  1.;  1  Chron.  xxix.  23.)  So  that  the  Israelites 
were  thus,  as  a  nation,  the  covenant  people  of  Jehovah;  and  it 
was  distinctly  understood  that  national  prosperity  or  adversity 
would  follow,  in  the  way  of  reward  or  punishment, .  upon  obe* 
dience  or  disobedience  to  His  declared  will. 

We  may  here  pause  to  notice,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Kalisch,  the 
difference  between  this  true  Theocracy  and  others.  "The 
Israelites  were  not  the  only  people  who  had  a  theocratical  form 
of  government;  the  Egyptian  kings  also  pretended  to  rule  in 
the  name  and  as  the  representatives  of  the  gods,  and  so  even  at 
present  the  monarchs  of  Persia  and  Thibet.  But  these  theo* 
cracies  had,  and  have,  no  influence  on  the  character  and  position 
of  the  people ;  the  monarchs  assumed  their  presumptuous  titles 
only  to  raise  themselves  and  to  degrade  their  nations.  The 
heathen  theocracies  were,  therefore,  but  other  names  for  the 
most  absolute  despotism,  and  sources  of  the  grossest  abuse  and 
the  darkest  superstition ;  whilst  the  Hebrew  Theocracy  had  an 
immediate  and  ennobling  influence  upon  the  citizens,  whom  it 
elevated  into  the  rank  of  priests,  and  who  all  enjoyed  the  same 
political  and  religious  privileges.  It  consisted  merely  in  the 
one  elevating  idea  that  Grod,  mvisible,  omniscient,  and  eternal, 
hovered  over  the  people;  that  the  king*  was  but  the  first 
servant  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  both  the  people  and  the  king 
had  to  render  account  for  all  their  deeds  before  His  supreme 
tribunal.  The  Hebrew  Theocracy  was  thus  also  widely  different 
from  a  hierarchy,  or  government  of  priests,  who  had,  constitu* 
tionally  [i.  e.  in  the  Jewish  constitution]  no  political  power 
whatever.  The  tribe  of  Levi  furnished  merely  the  priests,  not 
the  judges  and  kings,  nor  even  necessarily  the  prophets ;  it  was 
not  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Law,  and 
could  not  therefore  acquire  any  dangerous  spiritual  ascendence : 
it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  tribe  which  obtained  no 
landed  property,  and  it  was  thus  deprived  of  the  chief  means  of 
gaining  material  influence.  How  different  was  all  this  in  the 
Egyptian  caste  of  priests ! "  f 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
laws  of  this  Theocratic  State  were  declared  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, which  contain  the  principles  of  religious  and  moral  duty ; 
and  that,  in  this  instance,  civil  and  moral  laws  were  blended 

•    *  Tlie  kings,  when  afterwards  apjrainted,  were  only  the  viceroys  of 
Jehovah.    This  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 
t  Commentary  on  Exodus  xix.  5. 
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together  in  one  code.    But  this  fact  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  deserves  special  attention. 

It  is  in  perfect  keepins  with  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  the 
Israelites  as  their  national  Sovereign,  that  the  moral  law  holds 
also  the  place  of  a  civil  institute ;  and  indeed  these  two  posi* 
tions  involve  each  other.  But  there  is  sometimes  a  confurion 
of  thought  on  this  subject ;  and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  attend 
to  the  following  judicious  observations  of  a  recent  writer,  by 
which  that  confusion,  with  many  consequent  errors,  may  hie 
avoided.  ^  The  specific  difference  between  the  Mosaic  law  re- 
garded as  a  national  constitution,  and  every  other  that  is  known 
to  have  existed,  consists,  not  in  its  religious  character,  taken  by 
itself,  nor  again  in  any  peculiarity  of  its  civil  enactments,  re* 
markable  as  some  of  these  were,  but  in  the  complete  fusion 
which  it  presented  of  civil  and  religious  government.  The 
enrstem  unaer  which  the  Jews  were  placed  was  a  visible,  external 
Theocracy.  When  God  took  the  people  into  covenant  with 
Himself,  He  became  their  God  not  only  in  a  religious,  but  in  a 
national  sense ;  He  became  not  only  the  object  of  their  worship, 
but  their  King.  The  same  Lawgiver  framed  both  the  civil  and 
religious  code  of  the  nation ;  the  same  volume  of  inspiration 
which  instructed  a  Jew  in  his  duty  towards  his  Maker,  contained 
also  the  charter  of  his  national  privileges.  Moreover,  God  not 
only  delivered  to  the  nation  the  law  by  which  it  was  to  be 
governed,  but  charged  Himself  with  the  administration  of  that 
law  ;  executing  its  sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment  by  an 
immediate  exercise  of  almighty  power.  These  sanctions,  as 
expressed  in  the  books  of  Moses,  were  exclusively  temporal. 
The  religion,  therefore,  of  the  pious  Jew  was  not  only  a  re* 
liffious,  but  a  national,  sentiment;  it  was  loyalty  as  well  as 
rdigion.  To  worship  other  gods  besides  Jehovah,  was  not  only 
a  sin,  but  a  crime ;  a  crime  uBsa  ntajestoHs,  or  of  a  treasonable 
character,  and  as  such  visited  with  death.  The  ideas  expressed 
by  the  terms  sin  and  crime'*',  between  which  human  legislators 
know  so  well  how  to  distinguish,  were,  under  the  Jewish  polity, 

perfectly  interchangeable In    ordinary  political 

legislation,  the  insertion  of  the  moral  law  is  obviously  out  of 
place,  and  is  never  attempted ;  but  the  Divine  Lawgiver  of  the 

*'  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  to  the  yonnger  readers  of  this  History  the 
difference  which  subsists  between  the  three  terms,  sik,  crimb,  and  vice. 
Sin,  as  snch,  is  an  offence  against  God ;  crime  is  an  offence  against  society ; 
vice  is  a  persona]  fault,  an  injury  of  one's  self.  Now  crimes  and  vices  are 
^ntrar^  to  the  Divine  law;  and,  therefore,  although  it  is  not  true  that 
Bvery  sin  is  a  crime  or  vice,  or  that  every  vice  is  a  crime,  or  every  crime 
a  vice,  ^^et  it  is  true  that  every  crime  and  every  vice  is  a  sin. 
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Jews  entertained  ulterior  purposes,  and  the  national  constitatioil 
of  the  Jews  was,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  framed  in  re* 
ference,  and  subordination,  to  the  one  great  object  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  advent  of  the  Saviour.  * 

We  have  already  seen  that,  under  the  Mosaic  code,  idolatry 
was  regarded  in  the  light  of  treason ;  and,  on  the  same  prin^ 
eiple,  blasphemj,  false  prophecy,  profanation  of  the  Saboathf 
and  witchcraft  weie  made  capital  offences;  while  eyen  dis* 
respect  towards  elders,  judges,  and  parents  was  visited  widi 
severe  punishment,  because  these  superiors  were  regarded  as 
being,  to  a  certain  extent,  representatives  of  God*  In  fact,  as 
it  has  been  well  observed,  under  the  Jewish  constitution  every 
law,  however  unimportant  in  appearance,  assumes  the  dignity 
of  a  precept  commanded  by  the  Eternal  King,  and  its  trans* 
gression  is  a  violation  of  His  sovereignty. 
-  The  Mosaic  laws  between  man  and  man  are  directly  founded 
on  the  principle  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,**  a 
principle  subordinate  only  to  that  of  the  supreme  love  of 
God,  from  which  it  flows.  Hence  the  laws  for  security  of  pro« 
perty,  and  especially  those  for  the  safety  of  the  person ;  the 
Mosaic  code  treating  offences  against  property  with  greater  cle- 
mency than  some  other  codes,  but  visiting  offences  against  the 
person  with  more  severity.  Hence  also  the  laws  against  private 
revenge.  (Lev.  six.  18.;  see  also,  concerning  strangers.  Lev* 
xix.  34.,  and  concerning  enemies,  Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5.)  Death 
for  wilful  murder  was  solemnly  enacted  (Exod.  xxi.  14.) ;  but 
a  provision  was  made  for  the  protection  of  unintentional  homi* 
dde  by  the  appointment  of  six  cities  of  refuge,  namely,  Kedesh^ 
Shechem,  ana  Hebron  on  the  one  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  Bezer, 
Ramodi,  and  Golan  on  the  other.  (Josh.  xx.  7,  8.)  Some  one 
of  these  cities  was  within  easy  reach  from  any  part  of  the  coun* 
try ;  the  roads  leading  to  them  were  kept  in  good  repair ;  and 
way-marks  directed  the  traveller  at  every  point  where  he  was 
liable  to  mistake  his  road.f  Many  provisions  were  made  against 
unchastity  and  impurity ;  against  cruelty  towards  animals  (Lev« 
xvii.  13,  14.);  against  disobedience  to  parents  or  magistrates 
(Deut.  xvii.  12.,  xxi.  18 — 21.);  in  favour  of  the  poor  (Deut. 
XV.  7 — 11.,  xxiv.  10.;  Lev.  xxv.  25 — 66,);  for  protection  of 
day-labourers  (Lev.  xix.  13.;  Deut.  xxiv.  14,  15.;  comp.  Mat. 
zx   8.;  Jer.  xxii.  13.;  James  v.  4.);  and  in  favour  of  poor 

*  Litton*8  Bampton  Lectures,  Lect  i  vL 

f  Snch  being  the  general  natare  of  this  institution,  and  such  the 
several  circnmBtances  connected  with  it,  the  whole  well  claims  to  be  re« 
garded  as  a  lively  emblem  of  Christ,  the  true  Befiige  of  the  sooL 
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'gletak&n  after  tBe  haryest  in  a  rich  man's  field.   (Deut  xxxv* 
19^21.;  Lev.  six.  9,  10.,  xziiL  22.) 

The  civil  law  delivered  to  Moses,  and  by  him  prescribed  to 
the  people,  was  complete ;  it  was  adapted  to  its  purpose  and  to  the 
wants  of  the  people,  without  alteration  or  addition,  from  age  to 
age»  Hence  amongst  the  Jews  there  was  no  continuous  legis* 
lation,  and  therefore  no  legislative  body, — no  machinery  for 
legislation,  for  the  abrogation  of  old  laws  or  the  making  of  new 
ones,  as  among  other  people ;  there  was  only  an  executive  for 
the  perpetual  application  of  laws  once  enacted.  In  this  respect 
the  Jewish  constitution  was  unique;  and  this  unlikeness  to 
other  institutions,  if  duly  examined,  will  be  found  to  constitute 
one  mark  of  its  Divine  origin* 

Eleicbktabt  A2n>  General  Quxsnoirs* 

267.  Describe  the  Jewish  Theocracy  in  general 

268.  What  was  its  fundamental  law? 

269.  What  principle  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Mosaic  laws  between  man 
and  man? 

270.  Name  the  cities  of  reftige. 

.    271.  Describe  their  use;  and  give  some  particnlars  concerning  the 
way  of  access  to  them.    How  do  tkey  appear  as  an  ecnblem  of  Christ  ? 

Additional  QuBsnoNB* 

272.  Describe,  more  particularly,  the  features  of  the  Theocracy. 

273.  What  relation  did  the  Jewish  Theocracy  bear  to  the  patriarchal, 
and  tribal,  constitutions? 

•    274.  State  some  points  of  differcnee  between  tha  tros  Theocracy  of  the 
Jews,  and  false  heathen  theocracies. 

275.  How  did  this  Theocracy  diflfer  from  a  hierarchy? 

276.  Explain  the  principle  on  which  the  moral  and  civil  laws  are 
blended  together  in  the  Mosaic  code. 

277.  Point  out  the  difference  between  sin,  crime,  and  vice. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


Thb  Bblations  and  Officb  of  the  Mosaic  Ritual. — ^Its 
Chabacteb,  as  Symbolical  and  Ttpical. 

(Exod.  XX. — ^xl. — ^Leviticus.) 

Wb  have  already  seen  that,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mo« 
aaic  institutions,  the  whole  course  of  Jewish  hfe  was  regarded 
as  subsisting;  under  the  provisions  of  a  national  covenant;  a 
covenant  which  hfid  involved  a  voluntary  compact,  on  the  part 
x>£  the  people>  with  Jehovah  al^  tlieir  sovereign  and  lawg" 
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while,  on  the  purt  of  Gfod,  this  relationship  was  not  only  rolnn^ 
tary,  but  was  set  forth  as  an  act  of  free  fBYOur,  following  upoQ 
the  original  act  of  grace  in  His  choice  of  Abraham  and  his  pos- 
terity as  a  people  peculiarly  His  own,  and  upon  the  wonderful 
preservation  of  the  Israelites,  including  a  course  of  miraculous 
deliverances,  by  which  Jehovah  manifested  Himself  as  theilr 
Almighty  friend  and  benefactor.  On  these  acts  of  special 
fkvour,  combined  with  a  declaration  of  His  authority  as  the 
Supreme  Being,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Lord  ibunded 
His  claims  of  loving  and  dutiful  obedience  on  the  part  of  His 
chosen  people,  to  the  honour  of  His  holy  name.  The  Israelites 
were  commissioned  to  receive  the  progressive  revelation  of  His 
will,  and  to  develope  the  religious  life,  or  a  life  of  intelligent 
fdth  and  godliness,  in  contradistinction  to  the  corrupt  life  of 
the  idolaters  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  so  as  to  become 
a  good  seed,  or  ieaven,  among  the  nations,  and  eventually  to 
be  the  means  of  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  throughout 
the  world.  They  were  appointed  to  be  themselves  trained  up 
in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  to  receive  perpetually  in- 
creasing light,  and  at  last  to  give  a  spiritual  reception  and  wel- 
come to  the  Messiah  (who  should  be  the  seed  of  Abrahaii^ 
according  to  the  flesh),  and  to  be  the  instruments  of  propagating 
the  message  and  power  of  the  Crospel  among  all  nations. 

The  Moral  Law,  as  we  have  seen,  penetrates,  and  is  incor- 
porated with,  the  body  of  social  and  civil  laws  which  Moses  was 
.  commissioned  to  promulgate ;  and  with  these  again  is  mixed  up 
an  elaborate  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies  for  the  relation 
of  public  worship,  and  of  that  which  may  be  termed  uie  out- 
ward form  of  the  religious  life.  And  it  is  obvious  that  one 
immediate  jend  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  to  assist  in  maintainins^ 
the  relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah  as  their  covenant  God  and 
their  national  Sovereign,,  and  to  develope  this  relation  in  its  con- 
sequences and  results.  It  was  also  a  part  of  its  design  to  pre- 
serve the  people  from  injurious  contact  with  heathen  nations, 
holy  to  the  Lord. 

This  subject  demands  close  attention:  and  especially  WQ 
must  carefully  observe  the  place  which  the  Decalogue  occupies 
in  the  Mosaic  system,  and  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the 
ritual,  or  body  of  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Decalogue 
then,  (the  Ten  Words,  Ten  Commandments,)  does  not  form 
the  basis  of  the  covenant,  which,  as  has  already  appeared 
throughout  the  course  of  history,  was  founded  on  the  Divine 
promise,  and  the  spirit  of  which  was  love; — but  it  was  super* 
added  to  this  covenant,  or,  as  it  were,  wrought  into  its  texture^ 
—•as  a  directory  or  rule  of  life,  and  as  a  restraint  upon  tlioae 
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«tQg  into  which,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  covenant,  the  Is* 
raelites  were  prone  to  fall, -~  and  hence,  again,  as  a  means  of 
convincing  them  of  guilt,  and  teaching  them  riffhtlj  to  value 
those  ceremonial  institutions  which  were  established  for  the 
symbolical  removal  of  guilt,  — -  while  at  the  same  time  it  might 
serve  to  disclose  to  them  the  fact  that  these  institutions  were 
insufficient  for  the  real  removal  of  guilt,  and  that,  if  something 
else  besides  personal  repentance  were  needful  for  the  procnr** 
ing  of  acceptance  with  God,  it  must  be  something  better  than 
the  blood  of  animals,  or  any  outward  ordinance  whatever. 
And  thus,  in  short,  it  prepared  the  mind  and  heart  for  Christ. 
^^The  law,**  says  Fairbairn,  *'  perfect  in  its  character,  and  perpe- 
tual in  its  obligation,  formed  the  groundwork  of  all  the  symbo- 
lical services  uterwards  imposed;  as  was  clearly  indicated  by 
the  place  chosen  for  its  settled  position.    For,  as  the  centre  of 
aU  tfudaism  was  the  Tabernacle,  so  the  centre  of  this  again  was 
the  Law;  the  ark,  which  stood  enshrined  in  the  Most  Holje 
Place,  bein^  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the  two 
Tables  of  the  Covenant.    So  that  the  reflection  could  hanlly> 
fail  to  force  itself  on  all  but  the  most  carnal  and  unthinking  ot 
the  worshippers,  that  the  observance  of  this  law  was  the  great 
end  of  the  religion  then  established.    Nor  could  anj  other  use 
be  imagmed,  of  the  strictly  religious  rites  and  institutions, 
which  so  manifestly  pointed  to  this  law  as  their  common  ground 
and  centre,  than — either  to  assist  as  means  in  preserving  alive 
the  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  promoting  tneir  observance, 
-—or  as  remedies  to  provide  against  the  evils  naturally  arising 
from  its  neglect  and  violation.**    But  these  remedies  were  ob- 
viously inadequate,  and  ought  to  have  been  so  regarded.    "For: 
what  just  comparison  could  be  made  between  the  forfeited  life 
of  an  accountable  being  and  the  blood  of  an  irrational  victim  ? 
or  between  the  defilements  of  a  polluted  conscience,  and  the  ex- 
ternal washings  of  the  outward  man  ?    Surelv,  the  enlightened 
conscience  must  have  felt  the  need  of  something  greatly  more 
valuable  to  compensate  for  the  evil  done  by  sin,  and  must  have 
seen  in  the  existing  means  of  purification  only  the  temporary 
substitutes  of  better  things  to  come.**     Such  was  the  design  of 
the  whole  law,  moral  and  ceremonial,  under  the  Mosaic  dispen* 
sation.  But  this  design  was  frustrated  by  those  who  rested  in  the 
outward  ordinances,  perversely  regarding  the  observance  of  them 
as  the  ground  of  their  acceptance  with  God,  and  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  covenant  was  founded  on  the  Divine  promise, 
which,  being  met  by  faith,  would  tend  to  produce  its  own 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  love,  in  the  believer.    The  condition  of  those 
believers,  under  the  Mosaic  ^spensation,  if  compared  with  thr' 
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of  believers  under  the  Christian  economy,  was  a  state  of  com* 
parative  restraint  and  bondage;  but  then  it  was  ^  not  the  bond- 
fige  of  slaves  and  mercenaries^  which  belonged  only  to  the 
carnal,  as  opposed  to  the  believing,  portion  of  the  Church, 
but  the  bondage  of  those  who,  though  free-born  children,  are 
still  in  nonage,  and  must  be  kept  under  the  restraint  and  difr« 
cipline  of  an  external  law.**  —  Such  then  was  the  moral  law  as 
proclaimed  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  itself,  and  in  its  re-« 
lations  to  the  covenant  promise,  and  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  In 
itself  it  was  a  perfect  summary  of  duty  towards  God  an4 
towards  man ;  in  its  relation  to  the  covenant  promise,  and  a9 
itself  forming  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  it  was  supple- 
mental ;  and  m  its  relation  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  it  was  partly  the 
subject  of  its  symbolical  teaching,  and  partly  that  for  failure 
in  regard  to  which  the  ceremonies  provided  a  symbolical 
remedy,  while  they  lefl  the  intelligent  and  pious  worshipper 
to  look  forward  to  a  more  effectual  remedy  yet  to  be  disclosed. 
Concerning  the  relation,  or  at  least  the  outward  resemblance, 
of  certain  Mosaic  ceremonies  to  those  which  were  practised,  with 
a  widely  different  meaning,  by  some  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
the  following  remarks  of  a  modern  Jewish  writer  are  worthy  of 
regard.  *'  In  the  Mosaic  institutions,  we  must  clearly  distin* 
guish  between  the  external  symbolical  form  and  their  internal 
character.  It  is  true,  the  former  frequently  coincides  with 
that  of  pagan  religions ;  and  this  was  natural,  from  the  course 
of  the  universal  development  of  mankind,  and  from  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  particular.  The  vocation  of  the 
people  of  Israel  did  not  imply  a  transplanting  from  the  soil  of 
Its  time  into  another  later  period ;  not  a  magical  and  miraculous 
uprooting  from  every  connection  with  the  world  and  with 
nature ;  no  leap  over  the  stages  of  development  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  human  race ;  but  a  training  of  the  people,  which- 
yet  was  entirely  to  remain  a  nation  of  its  own  time,  and  which 
was  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  human  progress.  Perfectly 
different  is  the  relsction  in  which  the  internal  character  of  the 
Mosaic  rites  stands  to  those  of  heathen  antiquity.  Paganism 
is  natural  religion,  deification  of  nature  in  its  whole  extent ;  its- 
basis  is  pantheism.  If  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity  some* 
times  breaks  through  as  a  dim  and  vague  notion,  it  implies  no 
personal  Being  with  self-consciousness  and  self-activity,  but 
something  impersonal;  it  soon  dissolves  itself  again  into  an 
infinite  multiplicity  of  gods,  the  mere  personification  of  the 
various  powers  of  nature.  Above  all  moral  government  stands 
the  necessity  of  nature,  the  Fate  to  which  gods  and  men  must 
bend :  the  highest  moral  perfection  at  which  man  can  arrive  is 
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(he  completest  resignation  under  the  iron  rule  of  necessity ;  the 
barren,  gloomj  virtue  of  the  Stoic  is  the  culminating  point  of 
heathen  ethics ;  a  passive  identification  with  Fate,  or  the  natural 
eonrse  of  events,  is  the  ideal  of  a  pagan  sage.  But  the  God  of 
Israel  is  alsolutelj  one ;  spiritual,  pei^ectly  and  thoroughly  per* 
aonal,  no  abstract  notion,  but  a  concrete  Being,  as  evidently 
existing  as  the  human  soul  which  He  has  bestowed.  •  .  • 
He  is  not  identical  with  the  world ;  He  is  its  iramer ;  the  uni- 
verse is  subjected  to  Him,  and  obeys  His  will ;  it  is  merely 
ordained  to  proclaim  His  might  and  His  glory ;  it  is  a  witness 
6f  His  omnipotence,  but  not  the  entire  emanation  of  His  power. 
He  has  created  the  world,  and  has  thereby  lost  no  particle  of 
His  boundless  might ;  He  pervades  the  universe,  and  His  spirit 
IB  yet  one  and  undivided.  He  covers  Himself  with  light  as  with 
a  garment,  and  stretches  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain.  But  even 
if  the  heavens  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  decays 
like  a  garment^  His  glory  will  exist  through  all  eternity.**  * 

As  to  the  inward  character  or  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
it  can  only  be  rightly  regarded  as  tymbolicai  and  typical ;  sym« 
bolical,  i.  e.  representative  of  some  present  truth  or  spiritual 
reality ;  and  typical,  i.  e.  prophetically  symbolical,  foreshadow- 
ing some  future  truth  or  fact,  not  to  be  apprehended  without 
deep  insight,  or  even  destined  to  await  some  further  revelation, 
or  some  onward  progress  of  events,  in  order  to  its  complete  de« 
yelopment.  Let  this  distinction  between  a  symbol  and  a  type, 
and  the  relation  of  the  type  to  the  symbol,  be  carefully  observed; 
for  there  has  been  much  confusion  of  thought  on  this  subject, 
leading  to  many  mistakes.  *^  In  so  far  as  the  institutions  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  were  typical,  they  carried  a  reference,  of 
eourse,  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  they  were  prophetic 
symbols  of  better  things  to  come.  But  this  evidently  presup* 
poses  and  implies  that,  in  another  and  a  more  immediate  respect, 
they  were  symbols,  forming,  as  they  did,  the  component  parts 
of  an  existing  worship.  They  were  simply,  in  their  own  nature, 
religious  symbols,  that  is,  outward  representations  of  divine 
truths,  belonging  to  the  religion  with  which  they  were  con- 
Beeted ;  and  only  from  being  this  could  they  become,  in  their 
prospective  reference, jiropA^hc  Symbols  of  wnat  was  afterwards 
to  appear  in  the  Gospel.  •  .  .  There,  therefore,  in  that 
fundamental,  internal  harmony  and  agreement,  we  are  to  seek 
for  the  resemblance  which  constituted  the  relation  between 
^pe  and  antitype.    So  that  the  symbolical  institutions  of  MosQft 

*  Kalisch,  Ommentaru  on  Exodus,  12.  The  same  views  an  forciUy 
Stated  in  BlUur's  ^.ynMtil 
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shall  appear,  when  properly  understood^  as  manifestations  of 
Christ* 8  truth  in  a  lower  and  earlier  stage  of  existence,  the 
curiously  wroutght  bud,  which  contained  within  its  sacred  folds, 
every  essential  principle  and  relation  which  was  afterwards  to 
expand,  in  the  work  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  into  full  blossom 
and  fruitfulness.  .  .  .  The  ascription  of  a  typical  or  Go&^ 
pel  reference  to  the  transactions  and  symbols  of  Old  Testament 
nistory,  proceeds,  when  properly  understood,  on  the  ground, 
not  of  a  double  sense,  but  of  such  a  connection  existing  l^tween 
the  earlier  and  later  dispensations  of  God,  that  the  ideas  or 
principles  brought  out  in  these  events  and  institutions  on  the 
floor  of  carnal  and  earthly  things  were  designed,  while  still 
retaining  the  same  sense,  and  only  viewed  in  that  sense,  as  pro- 
phetic intimations  of  the  future  purposes  of  Heaven,  to  point 
to  other  things  of  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  nature,  in  which  a  far 
higher  development  was  to  be  given  to  the  same  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples.** In  short,  "  the  typical  is  not  a  different  or  a  higher 
9en8e,  but  a  different  or  higher  application  of  the  same  sense.** 

**  On  the  limited  scale  of  earthly  and  perishable  things,  in 
;|he  construction  of  a  material  Tabernacle,  and  the  performance 
'of  bodily  services  connected  with  it,  there  was  a  plain  and  sen- 
sible exhibition  of  those  truths  and  principles,  which  were  in 
the  fulness  of  time  to  be  developed  on  the  grand  scale  of  a 
world*s  redemption  from  sin  and  hell  by  the  prevailing  media- 
tion of  Christ.  In  that  pre-arranged,  though  limited  and  im- 
perfect, exhibition  of  the  fundamental  ideas  and  relations  of  the 
Gospel,  stands  the  real  nature  of  its  typical  character.**  **  Just 
as  the  child  is  prepared  for  apprehending  the  outlines  and  pro- 
portions of  the  globe  by  seeing  them  traced  before  him  on  maps 
of  a  few  spans  long,  or,  as  in  learning  the  properties  of  figures, 
which  his  eye  can  take  in  at  a  glance,  he  becomes  familiar  with 
the  laws  and  principles  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
material  universe,  so  the  church  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  han- 
dling the  fleshly  ritual  of  Moses,  had  her  mind  familiarised  to  the 
elements  of  all  Divine  truths  and  wisdom ;  the  great  lines  and 
features  of  Grod*s  everlasting  kingdom  were  there  presented  in 
a  form  which  could  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  on  a  scale  of  things 
which  could  be  scanned  by  the  eye  of  a  spiritual  babe ;  and  with 
every  essential  principle  and  idea  he  had  already  imbibed,  only 
transferred  from  things  fleshly  and  temporal  to  things  heavenly 
and  eternal,  he  might  have  been  translated  into  the  kingdom  of 
God*s  dear  Son.  Thus  were  the  members  of  the  Jewish  churcl^ 
under  the  rudiments  of  the  world ;  receiving,  as  from  the  hand 
of  a  6oht>olmaster,  and  in  reference  to  objects  easily  known  and 
understood,  that  elementary  instruction,  that  acquaintance  with 
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^first  truths  and  principles,  which  miffht  best  prepare  them  for 
^)prehending  the  subhme  realities  of  the  Grospel. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  tne  details  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  Only  here  let  it  be  ob- 
«enred,  in  the  language  of  the  same  author,  that  *'  the  existence 
andmeaning  of  particular  types  are  to  be  ascertained,  not  from  the 
light  possessed  by  the  ancient  worshippers  concerning  their 
prospective  fulfilment,  but  from  the  lis^ht  thrown  on  them  by 
the  great  truths  and  realities  of  the  Gospel.**    "  It  may  well  be 
doubted,  if,  in  the  case  even  of  the  most  favoured  worshippers, 
the  mere  symbolical  institutions  of  worship  could  be  any  further 
serviceable,  as  means  of  instruction,  than  that  through  them 
were  continually  brought  out,  and  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
certain  great  ideas  and  principles  respecting  the  condition  of 
man,  sin  and  holiness,  the  purposes  and  character  of  God,  83 
connected  with  the  final  deliverance  and  well-being  of  His 
people.     Believers  must  have  felt  that  the  ideas  and  principles 
in  question  were  but  feebljr  and  inadequately  provided  for  in  the 
outward  and  carnal  services  of  the  worship  then  established, 
and  must  consequently  have  expected  a  much  loftier  exhibition 
of  them  in  the  age  to  come, — mough  by  what  precise  objects 
and  events  they  could  not  properly  understana,  at  least  not 
till  prophecy  had  uttered  some  of  its  more  lucid  and  circum- 
stantial predictions."    **  It  was  only  with  the  commencement  of 
the  Grospel  that  the  clear  light  began  to  shine  upon  the  church, 
and  that  the  lone-concealed  mystery  of  God  was  made  manifest; 
the  things  which  concerned  the  work  of  salvation  having  been 
hitherto  wrapped  in  comparative  darkness,  and  scarcely  so 
much  as  entering  into  the  imagination  of  men  in  their  proper 
greatness  and  magnitude.  (1  John  ii.  8.;  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26.; 
CoL  L  27. ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7 — 10.)    Hence  the  most  important  and 
precious  ordinances  before  the  coming  of  Christ  were  only  as 
shadows  of  the  sublime  and  living  realities  presented  in  the 
Gospel  (Col.  ii.  17. ;  Heb.  viii.  5.) ;  and  the  most  eminent  in  spi- 
ritual  light  and  privileges  before,  were  inferior  to  the  compara- 
tively little,  and  less  distinguished,  members  of  Christ*8  King- 
dom. (Mat.  xi.  11.)     The  Messiah  himself  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  the  heart  and  centre,  of  the  whole  scheme  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  man ;  the  glorious  object  fur  whose  coming  every 
true  child  of  God  waited  and  longed,  —  to  whose  person,  work, 
and  kingdom  all  the  prophets  gave  witness, — and  on  the 
^ound  of  whose  prevaiung  mediation,  foreseen  and  calculated 
on,  all  forgiveness  of  sin  and  gifts  of  grace  had  from  the  first 
proceeded.  In  Christ,  therefore,  and  the  things  of  His  salvation, 
eyerj  principle  and  purpose  of  the  Divine  mind  respecting  the 
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people  of  (rod  terminates  and  is  made  perfect :  these  ttiaj  lib 
said  to  be  the  highest,  and  indeed  the  only,  good  fur  sinful  men, 

•  because  on  them,  from  first  to  last,  everything  is  made  to 
depend ;  and  as  all  that  concerns  a  fallen  world  dates  from 

•  the  fktal  transgression  of  Adam,  so  all  that  concerns  a  restored 
world  hfls  at  once  its  rise  and  consummation  in  the  perfect 
work  of  Christ,  the  second  Adam.* 

It  can  scarcely  need  to  be  observed  that  the  ceremoniesi 
which  were  as  symbols  faintly  representing  Gospel  truth,  or  as 
types  foreshadowing  the  coming  of  Christ,  were  designed  to 
cease,  when  that  uospel  was  fuU^  proclaimed  testifying  of 
Christ  already  come.  ^  Before  Messiah  s  coming  the  ceremonies 
were  as  the  swaddling  bands  in  which  He  was  wrapped ;  but 
after  it  they  resembl^  the  linen  clothes  which  He  left  in  the 
grave.    Chrut  was  in  the  one,  not  in  the  other.**  t 

Eleaientart  and  Obkeral  Questioks. 

278.  The  Bfoaatc  ceremonies  were  gjfmbdUt  or  representtftions^— of 
what? 

279.  They  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  tifpes^  i.  e.  prophetic  symbols,  signs 
foreshadowmg  things  future.  As  such,  to  whom  sikL  to  what  do  they 
point? 

280.  Who  is  it  that,  in  His  person  and  work,  forms  the  great  substance 
and  centre  of  Divine  Revelation  ? 

281.  Repeat  Col.  ii.  17. ;  Heb.  viii.  5. ;  Mat.  xi.  11. 

282.  Repeat  also  1  John  ii.  8.;  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26.;  Col.  L  27.;  1  Cor. 
ii.  7-10. 

ADDrnovAL  Questions. 

283.  What  peculiar  relation  did  it  please  God  to  establish  between 
Himself  and  the  Israelites  as  a  nation? 

284.  What  was  the  foundation,  or  basis,  of  this  Covenant  ? 

285.  What  was  its  design? 

286.  In  this  Covenant,  what  place  must  we  assign  to  the  Decalogue  or 
Ten  Commandments  ? 

287.  What  ends  were  proposed  by  the  Mosaic  Ritual,  or  body  of 
tit«s  and  ceremonies  ? 

288.  Describe  the  relations  of  that  Ritual  to  the  Moral  Law. 

289.  Compare  the  condition  of  enlightened  and  pious  believers  under 
the  Mosaic  economy  with  that  of  faithful  Christians. 

290.  State  the  essential  difference  between  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  and 
those  heathen  rites  which  most  nearly  resemble  them. 

291.  Describe  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  as  to  their  inward  character  or 
significance. 

*  On  this  whole  subject,  see  Faarbairn's  Typology  of  Scripture  (to  which 
this  chapter  and   some  of  the  following  are  largely  indebted);   and 
Litton*s  BampUm  Lectures,  on  the  Moaaic  Di^pensatioti  conddered  at  Iniro- 
ductory  to  Oirittianity, 
.  t  Beil  on  the  QfvenatU$9  quoted  by  Fairbaim. 
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.  292.  What  do  you  mean  when  yon  say  that  these  rites  were  tymbo* 
lical? 

293.  How,  and  to  whom,  are  they  typical  ? 

294.  When  we  speak  of  them  as  typical,  do  we  ascribe  to  them, 
strictly  speaking,  a  doable  sense? 

295.  How  did  the  state  of  Uie  Jews  nnder  the  law  resemble  a  state  of 
childhood? 

296.  How  far  is  it  likely  that  what  we  may  now  call  particular  types 
were  capable  of  being  nnderstood  as  such  by  the  ancient  Jews? 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

Mosaic  Ritual. — Thb  Tabesnaglb. 

(Exodns  xzxyi. — zL 

One  place  was  set  apart  as  exclusively  sacred  for  the  legitimate 
celebration  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  worship.  This  was  the 
Tabbshacle  (i.  e.  dwelling,  habitation  =  house,  Deut.  xxiii. 
18. ;  Josh.  ix.  23. ;  Judges  xviii.  31.)—  the  Tabernacle  of  Testi- 
mony or  of  Witness  (i.  e.  of  the  two  Tables  of  the  Law,  which  bore 
testimony  to  the  will  and  holiness  of  God,  and  therefore  also  to  the 
sinfulness  of  the  people),  — the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting  (i.  e.  of 
communion  between  God  and  the  people).  This  Tabernacle  stood 
m  the  midst  of  the  people ;  it  contained  no  image,  or  represent- 
iition  of  the  Deity,  but  only  a  spot  peculiarly  sacrea  to  the 
manifestation  of  His  presence  and  the  declaration  of  His  will ;  in 
which  Most  Holy  place  stood  the  ark,  containing  the  Tables  of 
the  Law,  and  covered  with  the  Mercy  Seat,  the  throne  of  the 
merciful  Jehovah.  This  Tabernacle  was  afterwards  succeeded 
by  the  Temple ;  which  was  constructed  on  the  same  divinely 
appointed  plan,  and  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  houses  of  the 
Jews  in  Canaan  as  that  which  the  Tabernacle  bore  to  their 
tents  in  the  wilderness. 

As  a  symbol,  the  Tabernacle  (or  Temple)  may  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  presence  of  the  One,  invisible,  holy 
God,  and  that  communion  between  Him  and  His  people  which, 
in  its  prescribed  use,  it  was  adapted  really  to  be  a  means  of 
maint-aming.  As  a  visible  sacred  structure,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  Israelites,  it  was,  doubtless,  a  great  aid  to  their 
weak  and  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  existence  and 
prcisence  of  the  Most  High ;  while  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  en- 
ihriued  in  its  innermost  recess,  may  have  assisted  in  promoting  a 

H  2 
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right  moral  disposition  and  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  worship- 
pers, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Mercy  Seat  may  have  en- 
couraged the  penitent  with  the  hope  of  pardon.*  As  a  type^  it 
is  doubtless  to  be  considered  as  foreshadowing  Christ,  — *  incar-; 
nate  Deity,  '^  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,**  reconciling  man  to 
Himself ;  Christ,  in  whom  '*  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  God-- 
head  bodily,'*  when  He  came  and  "  dwelt  (i.  e,  tabernacled), 
among  us.*'  (1  Tim.  iii.  16. ;  Col.  ii.  9. ;  John  i.  14.;  see  also 
John  li.  19.)  Hence  it  becomes  also  a  type  of  the  church,  or 
body  of  true  believers,  who  are  the  Temple  of  the  liying  God. 
(See  1  Tim.  iii.  15. ;  Eph.  ii.  21,  22. ;  1  Cor.  iii.  9. ;  vi.  19. ; 
£ph.  iii.  17. ;  1  Feter  ii.  5,  6.)  This  typical  significance  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  heightened  when  we  remember  that  it  was  con- 
secrated with  the  anointing  oil,  emblematic  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
(See  Acts  x.  38.;  2  Cor.  i.  21. ;  1  John  ii.  20.) 

The  following  are  .the  details  of  the  sacred  structure,  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern  shown  to  Moses  in  the  Mount. 

The  Tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  an  oblong  rectangular, 
open  space,  lying  from  east  to  west,  about  150  feet  Jong  by  75 
broad.  This  space,  Thk  Coust  of  the  Tabernacle,  was 
enclosed  by  curtains  suspended  from  silver  rods,  which  rested 
on  silver  hooks  attached  to  the  capitals  or  pillars  of  posts  ot 
acacia  wood.  These  pillars  were  seven  and  a  half  feet  high; 
they  were  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  brazen  sockets,  and 
had  their  capitals  overlaid  with  silver.  They  were  fifty-six  ia 
number ;  namely,  ten  at  each  end  (eastern  and  western)  and 
twenty  at  each  side  (northern  and  southern),  the  corner  pillars 
being  counted  double.  The  entrance,  thirty  feet  broad,  was  at 
the  eastern  end,  between  the  four  middle  pillars,  from  which 
was  suspended  a  rich  curtain  of  fine  twined  linen,  embroidered 
with  figures  in  blue,  red,  and  crimson,  which,  when  drawn  up» 
left  three  spaces  for  ingress  and  egress  (Exod.  xxvii.  7 — 19. ; 
xxxviii.  9—20).     To  this  court  all  Israelites  had  access. 

About  the  centre  of  the  court,  opposite  the  entrance,  stood 
an  altar,  commonly  called  The  Bbazen  Altab,  or  Axtab  ox 

*  The  Jewish  view  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  Tabernacle,  a& 
ffiven  by  Dr.  Kalisch,  is  as  follows :  —  **  The  Tabernacle  was  an  external 
but  holy  symbol  of  the  presence  of  God  among  the  Israelites,  and  the  place 
from  wnence  God  promised  to  meet,  and  to  grant  His  future  revelations  to* 
Moses  and  the  people,  and  where  the  Decalogue,  as  the  witness  of  the 
Divine  covenant  was  preserved.  .  .  .  The  utensils  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies  typify  [he  means,  symbolise]  the  descending  of  God  to  man ; 
those  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  court  the  rising  up  of  man  to  God;  and 
thus  the  whole  structure  admirably  represents  the  mutual  love  of  Go4 
and  Israel."  —  Introductory  Note  to  JExocbu  zxy. 
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BusKT  OfFBBiHGS.  This  was  a  hollow  Teasel,  made  of  acacia 
wood  oTerlaid  with  brass,  five  cubits'*  long,  five  broad,  and  three 
high.  The  upper  part  (if  not  the  whole)  of  this  vessel,  or 
chest,  was  filled  witn  earth,  and  covered  with  a  brazen  grate^ 
on  which  the  fire  was  kindled.t  The  corners  terminated  at  the 
upper  part,  in  four  square  projections,  called  the  horns  of  the 
altar.  At  the  four  comers  of  the  altar  were  four  rings  of  brass, 
through  which  were  passed  two  poles  or  staves  of  acacia  wood, 
overlaid  with  brass,  which  were  emploved  for  transport.  Some 
suppose  that  there  was  an  ascent  to  the  altar,  consisting  of  an 
indmed  plane  on  the  south  side,  made  of  earth ;  but  others 
think  that  the  ofiiciating  priests  stood  on  the  ground.  (Exod. 
zxvii.  1 — 8.;  zxxviii.  1 — 7.;  xl.  6.)  For  the  service  of  the 
altar  were  provided  pots  or  urns  for  removing  the  ashes,  fire- 
shovels,  basins,  and  three-pronsed  flesh-hooks,  all  of  brass, 
^xod.  xxxvii.  3. ;  xxxviii.  3.)  This  altar,  being  appropriated 
to  the  ofiering  of  victims  slain  in  sacrifice,  was  aymboliccl  of  the 
first  friendly  meeting  of  the  merciful  God  with  sinful,  penitent, 
man*  And  accordingly,  in  its  highest  meaning,  it  was  typical 
Ki£  reconciliation  as  enected  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Between  the  Altar  and  the  Tabernacle  (perhaps  not  quite  in  a 
straight  line,  but  a  little  on  the  south)  stood  a  Bbazen  Laveb,  or 
large  (probably  round)  basin,  in  which  the  priests  washed  their 
hands  and  their  feet  when  they  were  about  to  officiate.  It 
rested  on  a  brazen  base.  This  Laver  was  constructed  of  the 
metal  contained  in  brazen  mirrors,  presented  for  this  purpose 
by  the  women  who  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle. 
(Exod.  XXX.  18 — ^21.;  xxxviii.  8.)  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  ancient  Israelites  regarded  the  act  of  washing  in  this 
basin  as  symbolical  of  moral  purity  or  holiness ;  and  we  may 
certainly  contemplate  it  as  typical  of  the  purifying  or  sanctify- 
ing influences  of  the  Holy  §purit  (Exod.  xxx.  20. ;  Ps.  xxvL  6. ; 
Heb.  X.  22. ;  Eph.  v.  26. ;  Titus  iii.  5.) 

Hie  position  of  the  Tabernacle  was,  perhaps,  at  the  extreme  west 
end  of  the  court ;  but  Josephus  says  that  it  was  in  the  middle ; 
while  Fhilo  describes  it  as  at  an  equal  distance  of  twenty  cubits 

*  The  cubit,  of  six  palms  or  hand-breadths  « 1  foot  9*888  inches,  i.  e. 
ftearly  22  inches :  so  that  6  cubits  »  about  9  feet ;  3  cubits  »  about  6^ 
feet 

f  Otherwise  thus  described :  **  This  altar  had  a  border,  and  under  it  a 
grate  of  network  of  brass, — according  to  some,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  bench 
ttr  step  for  the  officiating  priests,  —  according  to  others,  more  probably  in 
order  to  receive  whatever  might  fall  from  the  altar,  and,  as  the  network 
might  have  been  very  close,  coals  or  wood  were  caught  by  it,  and  ashes- 
only  fell  through." — Kalisch,  on  Exod,  xxv. 
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from  the  north,  south,  and  west  aides^leaving  a  space  of  fiftj^cubiti 
between  the  eastern  side  of  the  court  and  the  entrance  of  the 
sacred  structure  (50  +  SO  +  20  =s  100).  The  Tabernacle  was 
a  tent,  of  oblong  rectangular  shape,  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  court^i  and  placed  in  the  same  durection,  namely,  from  east  to 
west.  It  was  thirty  cubits  long  (east  to  west^,  ten  cubits 
broad  (north  to  south),  and  ten  cubits  high.  Each  of  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  consisted  of  twenty  planks  or 
boards  of  acacia  wood,  and  the  western  side  or  end  of  eight* ; 
each  board  was  ten  cubits  long,  and  one  cubit  and  a  half  broad^ 
plated  with  gold,  and  Aimished  at  the  bottom  part  with  two 
silver  tenons  for  insertion  into  two  corresponding  sockets  or 
mortises  in  square  silver  blocks,  which  served  as  bases  or  pedes- 
tals. At  the  eastern  side  or  end.  was  the  entrance,  covered 
with  a  curtain  of  fine  twined  linen  (byssus^  on  which  figures 
were  embroidered  in  blue,  red,  and  crimson  (wool).  This  cuiv 
tain  was  supported  by  five  pillars,  to  which  it  was  fastened  bj 
golden  nails.  The  boards  which  formed  the  sidea  were  held 
together  by  five  bars  of  wood  overlaid  with  gold  running  along 
each  side,  through  golden  rings  attached  to  each  board.  Of 
these  bars  the  middle  one  alone  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  side,  the  two  upper  and  two  lower  being  shorter.  (Sixodv 
xxvi.  26--37.) 

This  sacred  tent  was  lined  and  protected  by  four  coverings.  Of 
these  coverings  the  innermost  (hanging  within  the  boards,  and 
forming  the  Iming,  or  interior  drapery  of  the  t«nt)  consisted  of 
ten  carpets  or  curtains  of  fine  twined  white  linen  (byssus),  em- 
broidered with  figures  of  cherubim  in  blue,  red,  and  crimson 
(wool),  hanging  down  on.  the  north  and  south  sides  to  a  distance 
of  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  on  the  western  side  or  end 
to  a  distance  of  only  about  four  or  five  inches.  .  The  next  covers 
ing,  or  the  first  on  the  outside  of  the  boards,  consisted  of  doth 
of  (probably  Angora)  goats*  hair,  a  material  such  as  usually  forma 
the  external  covering  of  Arabian  tents;  this  covering  hung  down 

*  But  these  eight  boards  of  a  cubit  and  a  half  each  would  cover  a 
oreadth  of  twelve  cubits  instead  of  ten,  which  was  the  breadth  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Tabernacle.  **  It  is  therefore  added,  that  *  six  boards  should 
be  made  for  the  side  westward,  and  other  two  for  the  cornersof  the  Taber- 
nacle ;  in  the  two  sides  they  shail  be  doable^  beneath  and  above  and  at  the 
two  comers.'  (Exod.  xxvi.  22—24.)  From  this  obscure  passage,  it  ap-t 
pears,  in  our  opinion,  that  each  board  was  half  a.  cubit  thick,  so  that  six 
boards  at  the  western  end  would  completely  dose  the  tent  from  within; 
(^ine  cubits,  added  to  the  one  half  cubit  at  each  side,  being  the  thickness, 
of  the  boards  at  the  northern  and  southern  wall) ;  one  half  cubit  breadthi 
'•  double  at  each  comer,  and  one  cubit  stands  over  at  each  side."  -«  Ka« 

-^B,  on  Exod,  XXV.  > 
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timoat  dose  to  the  ground  on  each  of  the  two  sides,  and  at  the 
west  end  it  had  a  little  of  its  length  resting  on  the  ground.  The 
third  covering  was  made  of  rams  skins  dyed  red,  and  the  fourth 
of  (perhaps)  badgers**  skins.  These  coverings  reached  quite 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sides,  and  were  fastened  to  the  ground  by 
brazen  tent-pins,  and  (probably)  by  cords.  ^Exod.  xxvi.  1 — 1 4.) 

The  interior  of  the  Tabernacle  was  divided  into  two  com- 
partments of  unequal  length, — the  first,  or  outer,  called  the 
Holt  Flacb,  or  Sanctuary,  being  twenty  cubits  long, — and 
the  second,  or  inner,  called  the  Most  Holt  Place,  or  Holy  of 
Holies,  in  length  ten  cubits.  These  two  compartments  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  linen  curtain  or  veil  richly  em- 
broidered in  the  way  already  described ;  which  was  supported 
by  four  pillars  of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with  gold,  restmg  on 
silver  sockets.  Into  the  Holy  Place  none  but  the  officiating 
priests  were  permitted  to  enter ;  into  the  Most  Holy,  none  but 
the  High  Priest,  once  a  year,  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 
(Exod.  xxvi.  31 — 33. ;  Lev.  xvi.  1 — 17.;  Heb.  ix.  7.)  This 
division  of  the  Tabernacle  into  two  compartments,  one  reserved 
for  the  peculiar  residence  of  Jehovah,  and  the  other  accessible 
to  those  who  were  permitted  to  dwell  as  inmates  in  His  house, 
10  regarded  as  having  been  symbolical,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
infinite  and  unapproachable  majesty  of  Jehovah  in  himself,  and, 
on  the  other,  of  His  spiritual  nearness  and  accessibility  to  His 
covenant  people.  At  the  same  time  the  Most  Holy  Place  sym- 
bolised what  God  was  to  His  people,  or  what  they  were  to  be- 
lieve concerning  Him,  while  the  lioly  Place  signified  what  they 
ou^t  to  be  and  to  do  with  reference  to  God. 

The  Holy  Place,  or  Sanctuary  (twenty  cubits  long  and  ten 
high),  contained,  on  the  north  side,  the  Table  of  Shew-bread ;  on 
the  south  (or  south-west),  the  Golden  Candlestick  or  Cande- 
labrum ;  and  in  the  centre,  i.  e.  between  the  table  and  the  candle- 
stick, immediately  before  the  veil,  the  Altar  of  Incense. 

fBM  Candlestick  was  a  splendid  piece  of  workmanship,  of 
pure  beaten  gold,  consisting  of  a  main  shaft  or  pillar,  from  each 
side  of  which  projected  three  stems  or  branche^  rising  to  the 
same  height  as  the  main  shaft,  ornamented  with  ca^xes  of 
almond  flowers^  apples  or  pomegranates,  and  blossoms,  and  sur- 

*  The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  tachash  is  obscure,  and  has  been 
t&e  subject  of  various  conjectures,  llie  opinion  of  those  who  regard  it 
as  denoting  a  colour  is  perhaps  the  most  untenable.  It  is  clearly  the 
name  of  some  animal,  wnich  has  been  differently  supposed  to  be  the 
jacckaly  boar,  seal,  pardale,  weasel,  &c  But  Gesenius  has  strongly  defended 
the  meaning  given  by  our  translators,  badger.    See  more  in  Kalisch,  ^ 
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mounted,  in  common  with  the  shaft,  by  a  lamp.  Thesis  selreH 
lamps  accordingly  extended  in  a  row  along  a  part  of  the  south 
side  of  the  Tabernacle,  from  east  to  west.  They  were  supplied 
every  evening  with  pure  olive  oil,  and  burnt  sil  night  (Exod. 
XXX.  8. ;  Lev.  xxiv.  3.) :  Josephus  says  that  three  of  them 
were  kept  burning  during  the  day  (Ant.  iii.  8,  3.).  The  di- 
mensions of  the  candlestick  are  not  stated  in  the  sacred  text ; 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  height  and  breadth  were  respect- 
ively a  cubit  and  a  half.  To  the  Candlestick  belonged 
snufiers,  and  fire-shovels  or  snuff-dishes,  all  of  gold.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  was  a  talent.  (Exod.  xxv.  31—40.,  xxvii.  20., 
xxxvii.  17 — ^24.;  Lev.  xxiv.  1—4.;  Num.  iv.  9.)  This 
Candlestick  is  sometimes  regarded  as  symbolical  of  the  illumin- 
ation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
minds  of  individual  believers,  i.e.  His  enlightening  power  leading 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  needful  truth.  But,  according  to  the 
interpretation  which  represents  the  contents  of  the  Hofy  Place 
lis  typifjring  the  works  and  services  of  Christ's  people,  the 
Candlestick  seems  rather  to  point  to  them  as  *^  lights  of  the 
world,"  causing  their  light  to  "  shine  before  men  "  to  the  glory 
of  their  heavenly  Father. 

The  Table  of  Shew-Bbead,  which  stood  on  the  norUi  side 
of  the  Holy  Place,  was  of  acacia  wood,  overlaid  with  gold.  It 
was  a  cubit  and  a  half  high,  and  its  plate  was  two  cubits  long 
by  one  broad,  being  ornamented  at  the  border  with  a  wreath 
of  wrought  gold.  The  whole  appears  to  have  been  surrounded 
with  an  ornamented  cornice  or  enclosure ;  and  to  the  frame- 
work were  attached  rings  for  the  insertion  of  staves  or  poles 
for  transport.  (Exod.  xxv.  23—28.,  xxxvii.  10 — 16.)  On  this 
table  lay  twelve  unleavened  loaves  or  cakes,  made  of  the  finest 
fiour,  arranged  in  two  piles  (or  rows)  of  six  each,  on  each  of 
which  frankmcense  was  burnt  (either  on  the  cakes  themselves^ 
or  on  vessels  placed  on  the  rows),  denoting  that  they  were  con- 
secrated or  offered  to  God.  The  Septuagint  (Lev.  xxiv.  7.) 
adds  the  mention  of  salt.  These  cakes  were  caUed  Bread  of 
the  Face  (or  of  the  Presence),  or,  as  we  render  it,  Shew-bread, 
because  it  was  placed  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  and,  some- 
times, Bread  arranged  in  order,  or  the  perpetual  Bread  (Ley* 
xxiv.  6,  7. ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  29.).  Wine  also  was  placed  on  this 
table  ;  and  for  the  service  of  the  whole  were  provided  dishes» 
bowls,  cans,  and  cups,  all  of  gold.  The  shew-bread  was  always 
standing  on  the  table ;  but  every  sabbath-day  the  old  cakes  were 
taken  off,  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the 
Holy  Place.  (But  see  1  Sam.  xxi.  6 — 9.,  with  Matt»  xii.  1—8.) 
(Exod.  xxv.  23— 30.,  xxxvii  10—16.,  xl.  4.  23.;  Lev.  zxiY« 
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5 — 9.  \  Num.  iv.  7.)  Some  interpreters  regard  this  table  ss 
e^rmbolical  of  friendship  and  communion  with  God.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  significance  of  the  Tabernacle  as  a  whole,  and 
perhaps  we  may  rather  consider  this  portion  of  the  sacred  fur- 
niture as  symbolizing  the  rendering  of  faithful  and  constant 
obedience  on  the  part  of  God's  people,  and  especially  as  tjfjnfy' 
ing  those  fruits  of  righteousness  which  are  to  the  praise  of  the 
glory  of  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  **The  lesson  taught  in  the 
ordinance  of  shew-bread,"  says  Fairbaim,  **  speaks  with  a  still 
louder  voice  to  the  Christian  than  it  could  possibly  do  to  the 
Jewish  church ;  as  the  gifts  of  grace  conferred  now  are  much 
larger  than  formerly,  and  the  revenue  of  glory  which  God 
justly  expects  to  accrue  firom  them  should  also  be  proportion- 
ally increased.** 

Thb  Altar  or  Incense,  made,  like  the  other  vessels  of  the 
Tabernacle,  of  acacia  wood,  and  overlaid  with  gold, — of  a  square 
{brm,  being  one  cubit  long,  one  broad,  and  two  high, — ^was  placed 
between  the  candlestick  and  the  table,  immediately  before  the 
veil.  In  contradistinction  to  the  Altar  of  Burnt  Offerings 
or  the  Brazen  Altar,  it  was  called  sometimes  the  Inner  Altar, 
sometimes  the  Golden  Altar.  It  was  ornamented  with  a  golden  - 
wreath,  and  provided  with  golden  rings  for  the  poles  or  staves 
used  in  removing  it  from  place  to  place.  On  this  altar  in* 
cense  was  burnt  every  evening  when  the  priests  lighted  the  lamps, 
and  every  morning  when  they  trimmed  them.  On  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  the  high  priest  purified  this  altar  by  applying  some 
of  the  blood  of  the  sin-ofTermg  to  its  horns,  or  four  projecting 
comers.  (Exod.  xxx.  1—10.,  xxxvii.  25—29.,  xl.  5.  26.)  The 
incense  which  was  burnt  on  this  altar,  was  an  odoriferous  com- 
pound of  equal  quantities  of  storax-gum,  onycha  (i.  e.  the  nail- 
like covering  of  the  shells  of  certain  species  of  shell- fish,  trochus 
and  conus),  galbanum  (i.  e.  the  resin  of  the  shrub  stagonitis),  and 
frankincense  (the  resin  of  a  well-known  prickly  shrub,^  having 
leaves  and  fruit  like  those  of  the  myrtle),  together  with  salt. 
(Exod.  xx^.  34,  85.)  The  offering  of  incense  on  this  altar  is 
clearly  determined  in  Scripture  as  symbolical  of  prayer  and 
devotion,  or  true  spiritual  feeling  and  desire  (Ps.  cxli.  2. ;  Lu. 
i.  10. ;  Rev.  v.  8.,  viii.  3,  4.) ;  and  especially,  since  the  coals  on 
this  altar  were  brought  from  the  brazen  altar  of  sacrifice,  as 
typical  of  constant,  heartfelt  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ,  with 
reference  to  His  work  of  atonement,  and  acceptable  for  His  sake. 
If  we  regard  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Place  as  bein^  in  the 
highest  sense  typical  of  Christ,  we  then  see,  in  the  candlesticky 
Christ  the  light  of  the  world ;  in  the  shew-bread,  Chrbt  the 
breifid  of  life,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  Lord  our  Righteousr 
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and  ill  the  Altar  of  incense,  Chriat  the  great  XnteroesMir,  Christ' 
hy  his  mediation  and  interoeasion  giving  efficacy  to  the  prayers 
of  belieyers.* 

In  the  Moft  Holy  FLaoe,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  was  deposited  thb 
Abk  op  TBI  CoYBHAHT  (Ark  of  l^estimony.  Ark  of  the  Lord). 
This  was  an  oblong  chest  of  acacia- wood,  plated  within  and  without 
with  pure  gold,  two  cubits  and  a  half  long,  one  and  a  half  broad, 
and  one  and  a  half  high*  It  bad,  doubtless,  its  own  proper  lid 
or  cover ;  and  it  was  certainly  ornamented  with  a  golden  border, 
encircling  it  like  a  wreath:  on  each  side  it  had  two  rings  for  the 
staves,  by  means  of  which  it  was  carried.  This  Ark  was  placed 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  Tabernacle  and  its  Court, — ^length- 
wise from  east  to  west ;  the  staves  or  poles  being  drawn  oat 
towards  the  east,  so  far  at  least  as  to  touch  the  Veil.  In  the 
Ark  were  lodged  the  two  Tables  of  the  Law  (£xod.  xzv. 
16,  21.,  xl.  20. ;  Deut.  z.  5.;  1  Kings,  viiL  9.;  2  Chron.  ▼.  10  f)  ; 
— ov0r  ii  was  placed  the  Mercy- Seat  (Capporeth)  or  Pro- 
pitiatory, made  of  pure  gold,  of  diaienaions  corresponding  to  the 
top  of  the  ark,  so  as  exactly  to  cover  it ;  and  on  this  Mercy-Seat, 
forming  one  whole  with  it,  were  two  golden  Cherubim  (per- 
haps two  winged  human  figures),  one  at  each  end,  with  their 
faces  turned  to  each  other,  inclined  a  little  down  towards  the 
Mercy-Seat,  and  their  wings  expanded  over  it.  Some  suppose 
that  these  figures  were  designed  to  symbolise  the  presence  of 
God..  But  others  regard  them  rather  as  the  ideal  visible  creation, . 

*  « It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  yiewing  ChriM  as  the  he^d, ' 
the  pattern,  and  the  fbl'eninner  of  His  people^  everything  that  was  here' 
shadowed  forth  concerning  them,  is  true,  in  a  higher  and  pre-eminent 
sense,  of  Him.  His  prayers.  His  work  of  righteousnesfl,  and  His  exhibition 
of  the  light  of  divine  trath  and  holiness,  take  precedence  of  all  that  in  a 
like  kind  ever  has  been,  or  ever  may  be,  presented  by  the  members  of  His 
body.  Bat,  as  Christ's  whole  midertaking  is  something  std  generis,  and 
chi^y  to  be  viewed  as  the  means  of  salvation  and  access  to  Heavco, 

{>roviaed  by  God  for  them,  —  as  under  this  view  it  was  already  ^ymbor 
ised  in  the  furniture  and  services  of  the  Most  Holy  Place, — it  is  better . 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  design  of  the  Tabernacle  to  consider  the  things 
belonging  to  the  Holy  Place  as  directly  referring  only  to  the  works  and 
services  of  Christ's  people." —  Fairbairn's  Typa^ogy  of  Scripture,  Mosaie 
JPenod,  part  iii.  ch.  vi. 

t  In  Heb.  ix.  4.,  some  expositors  understand  "in  the  ark,"  as  denoting 
**  in  and  about  the  ark,**  or  **  joined  to  and  reckoned  with  the  ark.**  But 
Kbrard  maintainsthat  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron*s  rod  were  originallv 
deposited  in  the  ark  «  before  the  Testimony,**  i.e.  in  front  of  the  Tables  of 
the  Law ;  and  that  1  Kings  viii.  9.  points  to  the  fact,  that  before  the  time 
of  Solomon  this  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  ark  had  been  taken  out  of 
it;(pjrhape  by  the  Philistines) ;  go  that  onfy  the  TabhM  of  the  Law  weos 
then  found  mit  ' 
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i^presented  as  worshipping  the  inyisible  Crettor,  **  who  dwelleth 
between  the  Cherubinis.**  Before  the  ark  (as  it  is  usually^ 
ufiderstooil)  were  placed  the  urn  or  vase,  containinff  the  onier  of 
manna  (£zod.  xvi.  82 — 36.),  and  Aaron's  blooniiDg  rod 
(Nnmb.  xyii.  10.) ;  and  oA  iU  side,  the  Book  of  the  Law,  or  the 
five  Books  of  Moses  f  Deut.  xzxi.  26.).  This  sacred  apartment, 
and  especially  the  ark,  is  considered  as  a  symbol  of  tne  Diyine 
Presencei-:-  the  seat  and  throne  of  the  great  Theocratic  King,-^ 
the  presence-chamber  of  Jehoyah.  In  particular,  the  Mercj^ 
Seat  (oyer  or  upon  the  Testimony,  Exod.  xxx.  6. ;  Ley.  xvi.  13.) 
typified  the  spiritual  covering  of  sin  by  atonement  or  propitiation^ 
being  the  enect  of  that  sacrifice  which  was  typified  by  the 
services  of  the  Brazen  Altar.  ^  The  tables  of  the  covenant,** 
says  Fairbaim,  ^  contained  God's  testimony,  not  simply  for 
holiness  in  general,  but  for  that  in  connection  with  His  people*^ 
.transgressions, — His  testimony  against  them  on  account  of  sin ; 
and  as  they  could  not  stand  before  it  when  thundered  with 
terrific  majesty  in  their  ears  from  Mount  Sinai,  neither  could 
they  spiritually  stand  before  the  accusations  it  was  constantly 
rabing  against  them  in  the  presence  of  Grod,  in  His  Holy  Place. 
A  covermg  was  therefore  needed  for  them,  between  it,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Grod  on  the  other, — but  an  atonement-covering* 
.  •  .  The  covering  required  must  be  a  propitiatory,  a  place 
on  which  the  holy  eye  of  God  may  ever  see  the  blood  of  re- 
conciliation; and  the  Most  tioly  Place,  as  designated  from  it,^ 
and  deriving  thence  its  most  essential  characteristic,  might  fitljr 
be  called  *  we  house  of  the  Propitiatory,*  or  *  the  atonement 
house.'  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  11.)"  The  significance  of  the  Cheru- 
bim, both  here,  and  as  embroidered  on  the  Veil  and  the 
Curtains,  has  been  differently  viewed  b^  various  expositors. 
The  following  is  Fairbaim*  s  interpretation  of  the  symbollcar 
import  of  these  figures.  '*  Placed  as  they  were,  with  their  out- 
stretched wings  risinff  aloft  and  oversoad'owing  the  Mercy-- 
Seat,  they  gave  to  this  the  appeai^ance  of  a  glorious  seat  or 
throne,  suited  for  the  occupation  or  residence  of  God  in  the 
Symbolic  cloud,  as  the  King  of  Israel.  That  forms  of  created 
beings  were  made  to  surround  the  throne  of  Deity,  and  impart 
to  it  an  appearance  of  becoming  grandeur  and  majesty,  ihXv 
was  simply  an  outward  embodiment  of  the  fiict  that  God  ever* 
makes  Himself  known  as  the  God  of  the  living,  of  whom,  not' 
only  have  countless  myriads  been  formed  by  His  hand,  but  at- 
tendant hosts  also  continually  minister  around  Him,  and  cele-i 
brate  His  glory.'  And  that  the  particular  forms  here  used  werer 
compound  figures  *,  representations  of  ideal  beings,  and  beings^ 

*  Bat,  as  we  have  already  seen,  some  perceive  no  reason  for  regardinfi' 
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vhose  component  parts  consisted  of  the  highest  kinds  of  life  on 
earth  in  its  different  spheres, — man  first  and  chiefly,  and  with 
him  the  oz,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle, — ^this,  again,  denoted  that 
the  forms  and  manifestations  of  creature  life,  among  whom  and 
for  whom  Grod  there  revealed  Himself,  were  not  of  heaven  but 
of  earthj— chiefly,  indeed,  and  preeminently  man,  who,  when 
the  work  of  redemption  is  complete,  and  he  is  fitted  to  dwell  ia 
the  most  excellent  glory  of  the  Divine  presence,  shall  be  in- 
vested with  the  properties  of  what  is  still  to  him  but  an  ideal 
perfection,  and  be  made  possessor  of  a  yet  higher  nature,  and 
stand  in  yet  nearer  fellowship  with  God,  than  he  did,  in  the 
paradise  that  was  lost.  But  these  new  hopes  of  fallen  humanity 
all  centre  in  the  work  of  reconciliation  and  love,  shadowed 
forth  upon  the  Mercy-Seat ;  thither,  therefore,  must  the  faces 
of  these  ideal  heirs  of  salvation  ever  look,  and  with  outstretched 
wing  hans  around  the  glorious  scene,  as  in  wondering  expecta- 
tion of  the  things  now  proceeding  in  connection  with  it,  and ' 
hereafter  to  be  revealed.  So  that  God  sitting  between  the 
Cherubim,  is  God  revealing  Himself  as  on  a  throne  of  grace,  in, 
mingled  majesty  and  love,  for  the  recovery  of  His  fallen  family 
on  earth,  and  their  final  elevation  to  the  highest  region  of  life, 
and  blessedness,  and  glory."  * 


The  history  of  the  Tabernacle  is  thus  briefly  traced  by  Dr. 
Kalisch: — '*  During  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites,  its  various 
parts  and  utensils  were  carefully  wrapped  up  and  carried  by  the 
Levites  (Num.  iv.),  who  erected  it  again  when  the  Israelites  en- 
camped. In  the  time  of  Joshua  it  was  brought  to  Shiloh  ( Josh* 
xviii.  1.;  xix.  51.),  where  it  remained  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  Judges,  and  where  annually  the  great  national  festivals 
were  celebrated :  it  was  considered  as  the  only  legitimate  sanc- 
tuary (Josh.  xxii. ;  Judges  xviii.  31.,  xxi.  19. ;  1  Sam.  i.  3.^ 
iii.  3.  &c.),  although  other  holy  places  of  public  assembly  are  men- 
tioned from  the  lifetime  of  Joshua  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Kings,  as  Shechem,  Gilgal,  Mizpah,  and  Bethel  (Josh.  xxiv.  26. ; 
Judges  XX.  1. 26,  &c.).  After  the  great  victory  of  the  Philistined 
in  the  time  of  Eli,  the  Tabernacle  was  removed  to  Nob,  likewise 
in  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xxi.),  but  was,  after  the 
destruction  of  this  town  (xxii.),  brought  to  Gibeon,  where  we 

tiie  Chembim  of  the  Tabernacle  as  compomid  figures  like  those  in  the 
Vision  of  Ezekiel;  they  think  rather  that  they  were  simply  winged 
liuman  figures. 
*  Typology  of  Scripture,  Mosaic  Period,  part  iii.  ch.  v. 
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meet  it  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  (I  Chron.  xyi.  39^ 
XX i.  29. ;  1  Kings  iii.  4.,  ix.  2.  &c.).  The  latter  king  ordered 
it  to  be  brought  to  Jerusalem,  and,  with  all  its  vessels,  to  b^ 
deposited  in  the  Temple,  (1  Kings  viii.  4.)  From  this  time  it 
is  no  more  mentioned  m  the  sacred  records.**  * 

Elementabt  and  Gehsral  QuBsnoNs. 

297.  What  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  worship? 

298.  Mention  the  several  Scriptural  designations  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
their  significations. 

299.  Explain  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  Tabernacle,  as  a  whole* 

300.  Describe  its  typical  significance. 

301.  Repeat  1  Tim.  iii  16. ;  Col.  ii.  9. ;  John  i.  14. :  John  11.  19. 

302.  Repeat  1  Tim.  iiL  15. :  Eph.  ii.  21, 23.;  1  Cor.  ilL  9.,  vL  19. ;  Eph. 
iii.  17,;  IPetii.  5,  6. 

303.  Repeat  Actsx.  88. ;  2  Cor.  i.  21. ;  1  John  ii.  20. 

304.  Give  a  general  description  of  the  Court  of  the  Tabemade  and  its 
contents. 

305.  Describe  the  Altur  of  Burnt  Offerings, — its  construction, — posi- 
tion,—  and  use. 

306.  Explain  its  svmbolical  and  typical  significance. 

307.  Describe  the  liaver, — its  construction, — position,  —  and  use. 

308.  Of  what  was  it  a  symbol  and  a  type  ? 

809.  Repeat  Exod.  xxx.  20. ;  Pa  xxvi.  6. ;  Heb.  x.  22. ;  Eph.  v.  26.  | 
Titus  iii.  6. 

310.  Into  how  many  compartments  was  the  interior  of  the  Tabemade 
divided  ? 

311.  What  formed  the  partition? 

312.  What  did  this  division  signify? 

313.  W^ho  alone  had  access  to  the  Holy  Place,  and  to  the  Most  Holy^ 
respectively? 

314.  Repeat  Exodus  xxvi.  81—88. ;  Heb.  ix.  7. 
815.  State  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Place. 

316.  Describe  the  Candlestick, — its  construction,— position, ^ — and 
use. 

317.  Explain  its  symbolical  and  typical  import. 

318.  Describe  the  Table  of  Shew-bread,  —  its  construction,  —  position, 
—  and  use. 

319.  Explain  its  symbolical  and  typical  meaning. 

320.  State  the  contents  of  the  Most  Holy  Place. 

821.  Describe  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  —  its  structure,  —  contents,  — -^ 
position,  —  and  use. 
322.  Explain  its  symbolical  and  t^ical  significance. 

823.  Describe  the  Mercy  Seat,  —  its  structure,  —  position,  —  and  use. 

824.  Interpret  it  symbolically  and  typically. 

825.  What  do  we  commonly  understand  to  have  been  in  tha  Ark?-«- 
what  was  over  it, — before  it,  —  at  its  side  ? 

826.  What  was  (probably)  the  form  of  the  Cherubim? 

827.  What  did  they  signify? 

f^ ■  

*  Commentary  on  Exodus  xL  84-^8. 
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Additional  QuBsnoire. 

828.  What  is  known  concerning  the  potition  of  the  Tabernacle  in  the 
Court? 
•   829.  Describe  the  stractnre  of  the  Tabemade,  and  its  corerings. 

880.  How  do  joa  understand  £xodus  zxvi.  28 — 24.? 

881.  Describe  the  embroidery  of  the  Tabernacle  curtains  and  hangings. 

882.  State  the  dimensions  of  the  Oovrt, — of  the  Tabernacle^  —  of  &e 
Holy  Place,— of  the  Most  Holy  Place. 

888.  Describe  accurately  the  composition  of  the  incense  which  was 
burnt  on  the  Golden  Altar. 

884.  Explsin  Heb.  ix.  4.,  with  reference  to  1  Kings  yiii.  9. 

885.  Giye  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Tabernacle. 

888.  What  is  the  hist  eyent  of  its  histoiy  recorded  in  Scripture? 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mosaic  Ritual. — Tbb  Lbyitical  Fsiesthood. 

(Exodus  xxyiii.  xxix. ;  Ley.  yiii.  ix.  ;  Num.  iiu  iy.) 

As  the  Tabernacle  was  the  palace  of  the  great  Theocratic  King; 
with  the  most  Holy  Place  as  its  presence^amber^  so  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Tabernacle  were  the  King's  seryants  and  attendimts 
of  several  grades. 

The  office  of  priesthood  was  assigned  to  Aaron  and  his  pos- 
ferity,  of  the  trloe  of  Levi ;  while  all  the  other  male  members 
of  this  tribe  were  required  to  render  assistance  to  the  priests 
in  the  discharge  of  tneir  office.  The  priests  were  the  higher 
officers  of  the  ^reat  King;  and  no  other  persons,  eyen  of  the 
tribe  of  Leyi,  could  assume  this  dignity,  under  penalty 
of  the  Diyine  displeasure.  (Exod.  xix.  22. ;  Num.  xyi.  1 — 50. ; 
xviii.  3.)  It  has  been  remarked  that,  by  this  means,  the  theo- 
cracy, without  being  converted  into  a  hierarchy  *,  was  secured 
and  strengthened  by  receiving  permanent  representatives  of  the 
Divine  authority. 

*  M  It  is  the  distingnishing  mark  of  Mosaism  that  the  whole  people, 
down  to  the  lowest  individutu,  shared  the  same  knowledc^e,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  soarces  of  information ;  that  the  priests  had  no  ex- 
clusive privileges  whatever ;  that  thev  were  merely  the  representatives 
of  the  first-bom  sons,  in  whose  stead  they  were  instituted ;  tnat  Mosaism 
created  no  hierarch}',  but  a  genuine  theocracy ;  that,  in  fact,  the  Mosaic 
legislation  cons^tutes  a  religious  democracy  on  the  basis  of  perfect 
quality."  —  Kausoh,  on  Exod,  xxviiL  4. 
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The  Leyites  themeelves  were  assisted  by  certain  serrants, 
.consisting  partly  of  persons  Toluntarily  dedicated  to  this 
service  (Lct.  xxvii.  1  —  8), — partly  of  some  of  the  conquered 
Canaanites,  namely  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  Beeroth,  Cephira, 
.  and  Kirjatii-jearim  (Josh.  ix.  2d*»27)> — and  afterwanu  idso 
of  persons  presented  and  set  apart  for  this  work  by  David, 
Solomon,  and  others  (Ezra  ii.  54.  58.,  Tiii.  20. ;  Neh.  zi.  3.), 
hence  called  Nethinim^  i.  e.  devoted,  presented,  —  a  name 
which  in  the  time  of  Moses  was  applied  to  the  Levites  them<i> 
selves  (Num.  liL  9. ;  viii.  16 — 19.).  After  the  Captivity  the 
office  even  of  these  Nethinim  was  regarded  as  a  post  of  honour 
(Neh.  X.  29.) 

The  Lbvites,  at  their  first  institution,  were  consecrated,  ot 
solemnly  set  apart  for  the  duties  of  their  office.  (Num.  viii.  5— 
22.;  1  Cbron.  vL  48.)  At  first  no  distinctive  dress  was  as- 
signed to  them ;  afterwards  a  vestment  of  white  linen  was  ap- 
pointed for  at  least  those  of  them  who  were  engaged  in  con- 
ducting the  sacred  music,  and  in  carrying  the  ark.  (I  Chron. 
XV.  27.;  2  Chron.  v.  12.) 

The  office  of  the  Levites  was,  in  general,  to  perform  every- 
thing in  the  Tabernacle  (or  Temple),  which  was  not  espe- 
cially assigned  to  the  priests,  except  those  lowest  services 
which  belonged  to  the  servants  (hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water).  It  was  their  duty  to  watch  over  the  sacred  edifice, 
to  keep  it  clean,  to  close  it  in  the  evening  and  to  open  it  in  the 
:  morning,  and  to  preserve  order  in  the  court ;  in  the  journey 
through  the  wilderness  they  carried  the  several  portions  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  imder  the  direction  of  the  priests. 
And  to  tiieir  care  were  entrusted  the  stores  of  fiour,  wme,  oil, 
incense,  &c.,  required  for  use  in  public  worship.  Under  David 
.and  in  the  Temple,  they  were  employed  as  singers,  and  players 
on  musical  instruments.  In  later  times  they  slew  the  victims 
which  were  about  to  be  ofiered  in  sacrifice. 

The  three  sons  of  Levi  were  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari 
.  (Num.  iii.  17.) ;  and  all  the  families  of  the  tribe  were  classified 
according  to  these  three  houses,  to  each  of  which  was  assigned 
its  appropriate  office  in  the  transport  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
Tabernacle.  (Num.  liL  17—36.,  iv.  l-^SS.)  The  age  during 
'which  they  were  required  to  discharge  the  more  onerous  parts  of 
.their  duty  was  from  thirty  vears  to  fifty ;  but  they  undertook  some 
of  its  lighter  offices  as  early  as  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  con* 
tinned  to  discharge  them  after  fifty.  In  later  times  they  entered 
on  their  office,  then  no  longer  burdensome,  as  early  as  the  age 
of  twenty.  (Num.  iv.,  viii.  23—26. ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24,  27. : 
2  Chron.  xxxl  17. ;  Ezra,  iii.  8.) 
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After  the  settlement  of  the  people  in  Canaan,  the  LeTiteti 
were  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  certain  judicial  functions, 
and  with  the  custody  of  the  genealogies  or  registers.  Dayid, 
finding  that  in  his  time  the  males  of  full  age  belonging  to  this 
tribe  numbered  38,000,  distributed  them  into  four  diyisions ; 
appointing  24,000  for  the  work  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  which 
were  divided  into  twenty-four  courses  of  1000  each,  to  officiate 
in  rotation  weekly  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  6 — 24.),  6000  as  officers  and 
judges,  4000  as  porters  or  door-keepers,  and  4000  as  musicians 
and  singing-men.  The  latter  were  subdiyided  into  twenty-four 
orders  or  classes,  who  were  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office 
by  weekly  courses.  (1  Chron.  xxy.)  All  these  divisions  and 
isourses  were  placed  under  presidents  or  heads. 

Under  Jehoshaphat  some  of  the  Levites  were  appointed  to 
instruct  the  rural  population  in  the  Law.  (2  Chron.  xxxy.  3.) 
Ailer  the  Captivity  they  were  employed  as  interpreters  to  ex- 
plain, in  Aramaic,  or  the  vernacular  language,  the  Hebrew  of 
the  sacred  books  when  read  in  public,  Hebrew  having  then 
become  a  dead  language.  (Neh.  viii.  7.)  It  was  always  their 
duty  to  make  the  Scriptures  their  special  study,  in  order  to 
expound  them  to  the  people.    (Mai.  ii.  6 — 9.) 

Thb  Fribst  (Cohen),  was  so  called,  most  probably,  on  account 
of  his  privilege  of  near  approach  to  God,  in  performing  the 
duties  of  the  sanctuary,  or  as  sustaining  the  capacity  of  media- 
tor between  God  and  man.  The  word  seems  properly  to  denote 
one  who  has  the  right  of  entree  into  the  presence  of  a  sove- 
reign (see  1  Chron.  xviii.  17.) ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
Jehovah  was  the  King  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  Tabernacle  was 
his  palace. 

The  priesthood  was  confined  to  the  family  of  Aaron ;  while 
the  descendants  of  Moses  remained  among  the  ordinary  Levites, 
and,  even  in  the  second  generation,  had  fallen  into  poverty. 
(Judges,  xviL  7—10;  xviii.  30.)  Kohath,  the  eldest  son  of 
Levi,  had  four  sons,  Ainram,  Izhar,  Hebron,  Uzziel  (Exod.  vi. 
18.)  The  eldest  of  these,  Amram,  was  the  father  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  Aaron  had  four  sons ;  but  two  of  them,  Kadab  and 
Abihu,  were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven  for  the  sin  of  offering 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord  (Lev.  x.  1 — T, ;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  1, 
2.),  leaving  only  the  other  two,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  to  form 
the  first  link  after  Aaron  in  the  line  of  priests.  Their  de- 
scendants became  so  numerous  that  David  distributed  them  into 
twenty-four  orders,  sixteen  of  the  family  of  Eleazar,  and  eight 
of  that  of  Ithamar  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  8 — 19.)  ;  an  arrangements 
which  was  muntained  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viiL  14.),  and, 
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after  having  been  for  some  time  neglected,  was  restored  by 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah  (2  Ghron.  zxxi.  2.,  xxxv.  4,  5.).  I'he 
several  orders  served  the  priest^s  office  in  weekly  rotation.  Of 
these  orders  (or  classes)  only  four  were  included  in  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Ezra  ii.  36—39. ;  Neh.  vii.  39—42.,  xii.  1.)  ; 
but,  either  the  others  returned  afterwards,  or  a  new  distribution 
into  the  same  number  of  classes,  bearing  the  original  names,  was 
subsequently  made ;  for  we  find  that  the  Maccabees  were  of 
the  (first)  class  of  Jehoiarib ;  and  in  Luke  i.  5.  we  read  of  the 
class  of  Abia  (the  eighth). 

The  prie8t*s  dress  (Exod.  xxviii. ;  Lev.  viii.)  consisted  of 
white  linen  drawers,  a  white  linen  tunic,  or  long  close  garment 
with  sleeves*,  a  girdle  of  richly  embroidered  linen  (embroidered 
in  blue,  red,  and  crimson,  on  a  white  ground,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  skin  of  a  serpent,  Josei)h.  Ant.  iii.  7.  2.),  encircling  the  body 
twice,  and  tied  m  a  knot  in  fronf,  so  as  to  hang  down  to  the 
ancles  (the  loose  part  being  thrown  across  the  shoulders  when 
the  priest  was  engaged  in  any  active  service),  and  a  turban  or 
tiara,  which  was  originally  of  a  conical  shape,  high  and  pointed, 
but  afterwards,  as  in  the  time  of  Joseph  us  (Ant.  iii.  7. 3.),  round: 
it  was  fastened  to  the  head  by  ribbons.  We  find  no  mention 
of  sandals;  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  priests  officiated 
barefoot,  according  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  the  East. 

The  qualifications  for  the  office  of  priesthood  were,  proof  of 
descent  from  Aaron  (Ezra  ii.  62. ;  Neh.  vii.  64.),  and  freedom 
from  personal  blemish  (Lev.  xxi.  16, 17.).  During  their  period 
(week)  of  service,  the  priests  were  required  to  abstain  from 
wine  and  strong  drink.  (Lev.  x.  8 — 11.)  No  age  was  prescribed 
for  their  entrance  on  office,  or  for  their  retirement. 

The  duties  of  the  officiating  priests  were,  —  to  keep  up  the  fire 
on  the  Brazen  Altar,  and  to  ofier  the  sacrifices,  with  the  pre- 
scribed ceremonies  (including,  of  course,  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice), — to  burn  incense  on  the  golden  altar 
every  morning  and  evening,  ~- in  the  morning  to  trim  the 
lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick,  and  in  the  evening  to  supply 
them  with  oil,  and  to  light  them,- — to  place  the  bread  and 
wine  on  the  table  of  shew-bread,  on  the  Sabbath, — to  blow 
the  trumpets  at  appointed  times,  and  to  announce  the  festivals. 
It  belonged  also  to  the  priest's  office  to  pronounce  the  blessing 
on  the  people  which  we  read  in  Numbers  vi.  24 — 26. 

^  Called,  in  our  version  of  Exod.  xxviii.  4.,  **  an  embroidered  coat ;  *' 
rather  perhaps  a  teudated  garment,  i.  e.  having  the  forms  of  squares  inter* 
woven  in  it.    See  Kausch  in  loe. 
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The  High  Fbiest  was  the  president  or  head  of  the  whole 
sacerdotal  body ;  and  he  exercised  peculiar  functions,  especially 
those  which  will  hereafter  be  described  in  connection  with  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Aaron  was  high  priest 
during  his  life  * :  he  was  succeeded  in  his  office  hj  his  son 
Eleazar,  then  by  Phinehas,  and  afterwards  by  others  according 
to  primogeniture.  After  the  death  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  sons 
of  Eli,  the  office  passed  to  the  family  of  Ithamar ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  it  was  again  in  that  of  Eleazar  (1  Kings  ii. 
35. ;  1  Chron.  yi.  8.) ;  and  so  the  succession  continued  (except 
during  the  Gaptiyity,  when  the  hi^h  priest  appears  to  haye  been 
appointed  by  election)  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c.  152)  assigned  the  office  to  Jonathan 
of  the  class  of  Jehoiarib  [1  Mace.  x.  18 — 20. j] ;  and  the  people 
afterwards  gave  it,  together  with  the  dignity  of  prince,  to 
Simon,  the  brother  of  Jonathan  [1  Mace.  xiy.  35 — 47.].  In 
this  family  it  remained  until  the  time  of  Herod,  who  set  up 
and  deposed  high  priests  at  his  pleasure.  The  disorders  then 
introduced  were  perpetuated  under  the  Romans,  who  at  length 
oyerthrew  the  wnole  Jewish  polity,  and  finally  destroyed  the 
Temple. 

The  manner  of  consecrating  the  high  priest  and  the  priests 
was  the  same,  except  that  the  high  priest  wore  his  distinctive 
vestments,  and  was  anointed  on  his  head  with  the  holy  oil. 
The  ceremonies  of  consecration,  including  a  series  of  sacrifices 
and  offerings  during  seven  days  (a  bullock  for  a  sin-offering, 
and  the  ram  of  consecration),  are  minutely  described  in  the 
twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  the  eighth  of  Leviticus. 
This  consecration  with  sacrifice  appears  to  have  been  performed 
once  for  all  by  Moses ;  the  priesta  appear  to  have  been  after- 
wards introduced  to  their  office  without  any  such  ceremony^ 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  high  priest  was  like  that  of  the 
other  priests ;  but  there  were  also  four  splendid  vestments  and 
appendages  exclusively  belonging  to  his  office  (Exod.  xxviii., 
xxxix.) ;  so  that  while  the  robes  of  the  common  priests  con- 
sisted of  four  parts,  those  of  the  high  priest  contained  twice 
four.    These  additional  parts  were  the  following : 

1.  The  robe  of  the  JSphod^  reaching  to  the  knees,  over  the 
tunic;  woven  and  of  a  blue  colour  j*;  having  an  opening  for  the 

*  Aaron  is  always  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Pentateuch,  where  the 
term  high  priest  does  not  occar. 

t  **  The  tunic  signifies,  by  its  plain  whiteness,  only  purity,  absence  of 
worldliness,  or  mere  negative  qualities;  the  robe  points,  by  its  blue 
colour,  to  heavenly  virtue,  to  an  active  and  positive  striving  after  divine 
excellence."— Kausch  oh  Exodus  xxviii.  dl~55. 
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head  and  holes  for  the  arms,  ^ith  its  lower  hem  or  border  orna- 
mented with  embroidered  figures  of  pomegranates,  and  with 
golden  bells,  each  seventy-two  in  number,  arranged  alternately. 

2.  The  Ephod,  made  of  the  work  of  the  skilful  weaver  *,  and 
inwrought  with  gold,  worn  over  the  robe,  and  consisting  of  two 

'  parts,  one  of  which  hung  down  over  the  back  to  the  heels,  while 
the  other  hung  down  in  front,  extending  only  a  little  below  the 
waist.  These  parts  were  fastened  together  by  a  clasp  on  each 
shoulder,  adorned  with  an  onyx  stone;  and  on  these  stones 
were  engraved  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  f,  those 
of  the  six  elder  sons  of  Jacob  being  on  the  right  shoulder,  and 
those  of  the  others  on  the  left.  The  Ephod  was  made  of  white 
twined  linen  (byssus),  embroidered  with  blue,  red,  and 
crimson,  interspersed  with  gold.  It  was  held  to  the  body  by  a 
girdle  of  the  same  substance  and  work. 

3.  The  Breast-plate.  This  was  a  piece  of  cloth  of  the  same 
substance  as  the  Ephod,  one  span  (i.e.  about  eleven  inches) 
square,  bearing  twelve  precious  stones  of  various  kinds,  set  in 
gold  in  four  row«,  each  stone  being  engraved  with  the  name  of 
one  of  the  tribes.  J  At  the  corner  were  golden  rings,  cprrespond- 
ing  to  four  other  rings  on  the  Ephod  :  these  rin^  were  tied 
together  by  blue  ribbons,  which  thus  attached  the  Breast-plate 
to  the  Epnod.    From  the  two  upper  corners  extended  two 

golden  chains,  which  were  fastened  on  the  shoulders.§    On  the 

• 

•  "  The  tunic  was  simply  the  work  of  the  weaver ;  the  girdle  was  the 
work  of  the  embroiderer;  whilst  the  ephod  was  prepared  with  the 
highest  kind  of  texture."  —  Kalisch  on  Exodus  xxviii.  6. 

f  "The  significance  of  this  arrangement  is  self-evident.  The  High 
Priest  represented  Israel  before  God ;  the  stones  were,  therefore,  for  the 
people,  who  saw  them,  and  their  names  engraved  on  them»  a  memorial 
that  ti^e  High  Priest  officiated  in  their  name ;  that  he  interceded  in  Uieir 
favour ;  that  he  strove  to  expiate  their  sins,  and  to  reconcile  them  with 
their  Creator,  from  whom  they  had  been  severed  by  their  transgressions." 
— Kausch  on  Exod.  xxviii.  6 — 13. 

X  According  to  Kalisch  on  Exod.  xxviii.  14 — 20. :  First  row,  1.  Cor- 
neUan  {Beuben)\  2.  Topaz  (/S'tmeon);  3.  Smaragd  {Levi).  Second  row, 
1.  (perhaps)  Carbancle  {Judah)}  2.  Sapphire  {Dan);  3.  (perhaps) 
Emerald  {NaphthcUi).  Third  row,  1.  Ligure  (  Gad) ;  2.  Agate  {Asher)  ; 
3.  AjQiethyst  (Issachar).  Fourth  row,  1.  Chrysolite  {Zehulun) ;  2.  Onj'x 
{Joseph) ;  3.  Jasper  {Benjamin^  The  stones  of  each  row  were  of  course 
arranged  from  right  to  left. 

§  Or  take  the  following  more  minute  description,  from  Kalisch  on* 
Exod.  xxviii.  14 — 20.  ^  The  dimensions  are  stated  at  one  span  in  length 
and  one  span  in  breadth ;  but  as  it  was  to  be  double  and  square  ( ver.  16.) 
it  was,  in  fact,  two  spans  long  and  one  span  wide,  half  of  the  length  being 
turned  back,  so  that  it  had  the  form  of  a  bag  open  ever}'^where  except  at 
the  nether  side.    In  order  to  join  the  two  parts  at  the  upper  side^  tw9 
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Breast-plate,  called  the  Breast-plate  of  Judgment  (or  Decision), 
were  placed  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (Light,  i.  e.  revelation,  and 
Truth,  or  Light  of  Perfection,  perhaps  «=  perfect  light  or  bril- 
liancy), the  nature  of  which,  although  well  known  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  cannot  now  be  distinctly  ascertained.  It  seems  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  high  priest  in  consulting  the  will  of  Grod,  - 
as  a  kind  of  oracle ;  and  is  supposed  by  some  *  to  have  con- 
sisted of  three  precious  stones,  one  of  which,  by  some  peculiar 
appearance,  indicated  Yes,  the  other  No,  while  the  third  implied 
that  the  answer  was  neutral.  (Compare  Exod.  xxv.  9.,  xxxix. 
10.;  Lev.  viii.  8.;  with  Exod.  xxviii.  30.;  Num.xxvii.  21.; 
1  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  12.,  xxviii.  6.;  2  Sam.  ii.  1.  See  also  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8. ;  Ezra  ii.  63. ;  Neh.  vii.  65.)  f  Scripture  presents 
no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  after  the 
death  of  David. 

4.  The  Miire  or  Turban,  of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  the 
priests,  but  larger,  and  distinguished  by  a  golden  plate  fastened 
by  a  blue  ribbon  to  its  lower  edge  in  front,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion (in  Hebrew)  *  Holiness  to  tlie  Lord.* 

Having*  thus  described  the  outward  constitution  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  we  now  proceed  to  observe  its  symbolical 
and  typical  import.  Considered  from  a  merely  Jewish  point  of 
view,  its  significance  may  be  thus  described.  '^  The  Israelites 
bad  been  selected  by  God  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
be  His  peculiar  people;  God  has  brought  them  to  Himself, 
whereas  before  they  were  as  distant  from  Him  as  all  the  idol- 
worshippers  :  He  destined  them  to  be  a  Holy  people,  a  kingdom 
of  priests ;  all  the  laws  and  institutions  which  He  ordained 

rings  were  fixed  at  the  two  ends.  Bnt  these  rhigs  served  at  the  same 
time  to  fasten  the  breast-plate  to  the  ephod;  for  two  chains  of  wreathen 
work,  or,  more  distinctly,  twisted  of  gold  threads  in  the  manner  of  ropes^ 
were  pat  into  them,  and  then  passed  into  the  ouches  or  sockets  of  the 
two  onyx-stones  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
eveiy  loosing  of  the  breast-plate,  two  other  rings  were  fixed  under  it  over 
the  border,  and  two  more  on  the  ephod  near  the  places  whence  the  girdle 
issued,  and  then  a  ribbon  of  blue  was  passed  from  the  rings  of  the  breast- 
plate through  those  of  the  ephod,  so  that  the  former  was  tied  to  the 
latter,  and  a  moving  from  its  place  was  impossible." 

*  Michaelis,  Jahn,  Gesenius,  and  others. 

t  Dr.  Kalisch  thinks  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  identical  with 
the  twelve  precious  stones  of  the  breast-plate ;  that,  as  being  in  itself  a 
display  of  pure  and  perfect  light,  and  placed  over  the  region  of  the  heart, 
it  was  symbolical  of  complete  moral  purity  and  holiness;  and  that,  by 
beholding  it,  the  High  Priest  was  so  powerfully  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  temper  appropriate  to  his  great  mission,  that  he  thus  became 
peculiarly  fit  to  receive  divine  communications. 
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tended  only  to  prepare  them  for  this  vocation,  to  realise  this 
promise.  What  the  Israelites  were  among  the  nations,  were 
the  Levites  among  the  tribes  of  the  Hebrews.  God  calls  Israel 
his  first-born  son;  and  the  Levites  represent*  in  Israel  the 
first-bom  sons.  Israel  is  the  host,  the  army,  the  champion  of 
God ;  and  in  Israel  again  the  Levites  are  His  troops  who  fight 
His  battles.  But,  among  the  Levites,  the  family  of  Aaron  is 
singled  out  for  the  immediate  servants  of  Grod;  the  other 
branches  of  this  tribe  are  only  the  ministers,  the  menials,  of  the 
Aaronites ;  the  latter  alone  represent  Israel  as  a  kingdom  of 
priests;  they  are  more  properly  the  connecting  Imk  be- 
tween Gt)d  and  Israel.  .  .  .  which,  though  consecrated  in  its 
totality,  requires  mediators  exclusively  and  entirely  devoted 
to  sanctification  and  religious  service.  And  in  order  to  give 
to  this  idea  of  priestly  sanctity  the  most  concrete  shape  of  which 
it  is  capable,  God  distinguished  and  separated  among  the 
Aaronites  again  one  individual,  the  High  Priest,  who  united  in 
his  person,  and  represented  in  a  striunff  manner,  the  whole 
sum  of  the  theocratic  truths :  he  was  the  head  of  the  state,  its 
spiritual  king  [rather,  viceroy]  ;  his  mere  appearance  recalled 
forcibly  the  centre  and  kernel  of  the  Mosaic  doctrines ;  his  office 
synibolised  the  internal  relations  between  Grod  and  Israel,  the 
duties  of  the  individual,  and  the  great  historical  mission  of  the 
nation.** 

From  this  statement  of  a  learned  Jew,  we  pass  to  a  full  and 
Christian  view  of  the  subject  before  us.  '*  The  Levitical  priest- 
hood,** it  has  been  well  said  by  a  recent  writer,  ^^  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  same  institution  as  it  meets  us  in  other 
religions  of  antiquity.  In  all  religions  we  find  priesthood,  as 
we  do  sacrifices ;  and  in  all  it  has  sprung  from  the  same  feeling. 
Together  with  the  idea  of  God,  however  rude  and  imperfect, 
arises  the  consciousness  of  the  infinite  distance  between  man 
and  God,  and  a  desire  to  fill  up  the  interval  with  an  intermediate 
order,  which,  connected  on  tne  one  hand  with  the  worshipper, 
'  and  on  the  other  with  the  Being  worshipped,  may  serve  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  them :  to  persons  thus  in- 
vested with  an  official  sanctity  it  was  felt  to  be  a  relief  to  dele« 
firate  those  acts  of  religious  homage  which  the  worshipper 
himself  shrunk  from  performing.  And  in  order  to  confer  per- 
manency on  the  institution,  to  raise  it  as  much  as  possible 
above  the  fluctuations  of  human  caprice,  the  principle  of  caste 

*  The  fact  of  this  representation  or  substitution  has  been  disputed ; 
hut  it  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Kalisch,  from  whose  Commentary  on 
Kxodus  (xxviiL)  this  passage  is  ttiken. 
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iras  adopted,  that  is,  the  priestly  function  was  attached  to  a 
certain  tribe  or  family,  and  it  was  made  to  pass  from  father  to 
son  by  natural  descent,  irrespectively  of  moral  or  intellectual 
qualifications.  On  these  principles  the  Jewish  priesthood  waa 
instituted.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Tabernacle ;  out  of  it  the  family  of  Aaron  to  sacerdotal 
functions ;  and,  again,  out  of  this  family  the  high  priest  to  the 
highest  offices  connected  with  his  calling.  Whatever  in  the 
human  institution  was  true  in  sentiment,  whatever  expressed 
a  real  want  of  human  nature,  is  found  incorporated  in  the 
Jewish  law  ;  while  the  corruptions  which  grew  up  round  the 
former  are  here  effectually  obviated.  For,  with  all  their  iden- 
tity in  principle,  very  considerable  are  the  differences  between 
the  Mosaic  priesthood  and  that  of  any  heathen  nation  whose 
history  is  known.  In  the  first  place,  under  the  Jewish  cere- 
mony the  priests  toere  not  the  depoHtaries  of  any  system  of 
esoteric  doctrine, —  any  mysteries,  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
to  be  withheld  from  the  people ;  while  the  contrary  was  a  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  the  priesthoods  of  heathenism.  Equally 
distinctive  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  was  the  idea  of  represeTUa' 
tion  which  it  embodied, — a  very  important  point  in  connection 
with  the  typical  application.  Although  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  tne  sacred  order  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  was  strongly 
marked  by  natural  descent,  the  distinction  was  relative,  not 
absolute;  for  Israel  was  a  kingdom  of  priests;  the  Levitical 
priesthood  was  the  representative,  the  efflorescence,  of  the 
priestly  nation.  .  .  .  Thus,  while  by  the  necessary  intervention 
of  the  priesthood,  the  ideas  of  God  s  holiness  and  man*s  sinful- 
ness were  maintained  in  vigour,  no  social  degradation  of  the 
¥eople  as  compared  with  the  priests,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
ndian  system  of  caste,  could,  consistently  with  the  principles 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  take  place.  .  .  They  who  were  to  approach 
the  Divine  Presence  must  be  holy ;  and  though,  as  became  a 
symbolical  religion,  this  requirement  was  sensibly  set  forth  by 
tne  necessity  of  bodily  integrity,  by  the  rites  of  consecration, 
by  the  sacred  garments  and  the  holy  oil,  moral  purity  was  the 
thing  signified,  as  appears  fi*om  the  transfer  of  the  pontifical 
dignity  from  one  branch  of  Aaron*s  family  to  another,  on 
account  of  the  crimes  by  which  the  office,  in  the  persons  of  its 
original  possessors,  had  been  stained.  In  this  point,  also,  the 
Mosaic  institution  presents  a  contrast  to  the  corresponding  one 
of  heathenism ;  for,  although  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  sanctity 
in  those  who  would  act  as  mediators  between  God  and  man  was 
never  wholly  lost,  compared  to  the  prominence  given  to  it  in 
the  Mosaic  law  it  almost  disappears  from  view.     Freedom 
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from  bodily  defect  we  find  everywhere  a  necessary  qualification 
for  the  priesthood ;  but  who  can  assiociate  any  pure  moral  ideas 
with  the  abominations  of  which  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
priests  and  priestesses  were  the  willing  ministers  ?  **  * 

We  are  now  well  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  brief  description 
of  tbe  symbolical  and  typical  nature  of  the  Levitical  priesthood. 
The  consecration  of  the  priests  may  be  regarded  as  symbolical 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  chosen  or  set  apart,  »nd  duly  quali- 
fied, for  the  sacred  office ;  and  at  the  same  time  as  typical 
of  the  appointment  of  Him  who  was  preordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  to  the  office  and  work  of  Messiah, — 
to  whom  was  given  the  Spirit  without  measure.  (See  Heb.  v.  5, 6.) 
The  bodily  integrity  required  in  the  Jewish  priests,  together 
with  their  ablutions,  their  abstinence  from  ceremonial  defilement, 
and  their  prescribed  clean  white  vestments,  at  once  symbolised 
their  moral  purity  or  personal  holiness,  and  typified  the  perfect 
excellence  of  Him  who  was  *^  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
separate  from  sinners."  The  priests,  thus  legally  consecrated, 
and  thus  ceremonially  holy,  were  the  symbolical  representatives 
of  all  Israel.f  They  were  public  persons,  appearing  before 
God  not  merely  on  their  own  account  but  on  behalf  of  others; 
and  thus  they  were  types  of  Christ.  "  We  see  the  representa- 
tive character  of  this  priesthood,  and  all  its  functions,  in  that 
of  the  high  priest,  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon  his 
breast  when  he  entered  the  Tabernacle,  and  with  their  cause 
and  interest  ever  before  him.    Christ,  in  like  manner,  does 

*  Litton*8  Bonbon  Lecittret,  lect.  iii.  See  also  Fairbaim*s  Typology  of 
Scripture^  Mogaic  Feriod,  part  iii.  chap.  iii. 

t  "  The  Levitical  priestoood  was  not  made  to  stand,  as  the  priesthood 
of  Egypt  certainly  stood,  in  a  kind  of  antagonism  to  the  people,  or  in 
such  a  state  of  absolute  independence  and  exclusive  isolation,  as  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  a  class  entirely  by  themselves.  On  the  contrary, 
the  priesthood  in  its  office  was  the  representative  of  the  whole  people  in 
its  divine  calling  as  the  property  of  God ;  it  was  a  priesthood  formed 
out  of  a  kingdom  of  priests ;  and  consequently,  the  person  in  whom  it  was 
vested  could  only  be  regarded  as  having,  in  the  higher  and  more  pecu- 
liar sense,  what  belonged  to  the  entire  community.  In  them  only  were 
concentrated  and  manifestly  displayed  the  spiritual  privileges  and 
dignity  of  all  true  Israelites.  And,  as  these  were  represented  in  the 
pries^ood  generally,  so  especially  in  the  person  of  the  high  priest,  in 
whom  again  everything  belonging  to  the  priesthood  gathered  itself  up 
and  culminated.  *Thi8  high  priest,'  to  use  the  words  of  Vitringa, 
*  represented  the  whole  people.  All  Israelites  were  reckoned  as  being  in 
him.  The  prerogative  held  by  liim  belonged  to  the  whole  of  them,  but 
on  this  account  was  transferred  to  him,  because  it  was  impossible  that 
all  Israelites  should  keep  themselves  holy,  as  became  the  priests  of  Je- 
hovah.' "  —  FAUiDAlKN,  as  above, 

i4 
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nothing  for  himself,  but  only  as  the  Shepherd  and  Sayiour  of 
his  people.    *  For  their  sakes  He  sanctified  Himself,*  by  laying 
down  His  life  to  purchase  their  redemption.    And  none  of  tbem 
escapes  His  regard."  (Fairbairn.)  Again,  the  purpose  for  which 
the  priests  thus  represented  all  Israel  was  that  they  might  form 
a  symbolical  medium  of  approach  to  God.    And  thus  they 
typified  Christ  as  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 
He  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  and  no  man  cometh 
to  the  Father  but  by  Him.    More  than  this.     The  priests 
under  the  law  became  the  medium  of  acceptable  approach  to 
God  only  by  presenting  sacrifices  and  offerings  on  behalf  of 
those  who  sought  that  approach;  and  eyen  the  high  priest 
could  not  perform  his  functions  without  the  blood  of  atonement. 
These  sacrifices,  indeed,  were  extraneous  to  themselyes,  and 
consisted  of  nothing  better  than  the  blood  of  slain  animals ;  but, 
eyen  as  such,  they  symbolised  the  fact  that,  for  sinful  man,  the 
way  of  approach  to  the  Most  High  is  through  yicarious  suffering 
of  death,  or  by  means  of  the  life  of  a  substitute,  duly  presented; 
and  thus  they  became  typical  of  Him  who  '*  hath  loyed  us,  and 
hath  giyen  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God 
for  a  sweet  smelling  savour  "  (Eph.  y.  2.)  ;  and  of  whom  it  is' 
said  that  "  neither  by  the  blood  ofgoats  and  calyes,  but  by  His 
own  blood  He  entered  in  once  (i.  e.  once  for  all)  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us "  (Heb.  ix. 
12.).    Li  the  priestly  functions  of  blessing  the  people^   and 
(partly)  of  declaring  or  expounding  the  will  of  God,  we  may 
discover  adumbrations  of  the  office  of  Him  who,  when  about  to 
ascend  into  heaven,  lifted  up  His  hands  and  blessed  His  disciples, 
and  now  ever  livetii  to  make  intercession  for  us ;  and  of  whom, 
as  alone  eflfectually  exercising  the  office  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
it  has  been  declared,  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  anytime; 
the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  hath  declared  Him."  (John  i.  18.)    A  remarkable  type  of 
the  atoning  and  intercessory  work  of  Christ  was  furnished  by 
the  prescribed  functions  of  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

We  thus  find  the  Levitical  priesthood  executing,  on  a  lower 
platform,  the  work,  or  rather  a  pattern  of  the  work,  which  the 
glorious  Redeemer  performs  in  a  far  higher  region,  and  in  a 
more  perfect  way.  • 

Elementary  and  General  Questions. 

837.  To  what  tribe  was  the  office  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  assigned? 

838.  Who  were  the  Levites,  as  distinguished  from  the  priests  ? 
889.  Who  were  the  servants  or  assistants  of  the  Levites  ? 
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840.  DeKiibe  the  duties  or  fanctions  of  the  Lerites. 

341.  At  what  age  did  they  enter  on  their  office,  and  how  long  did  they 
retain  it  ? 

342.  How  were  the  Lerites  classified  ? 

348.  Mention  the  later  divisions  of  the  Levites,  and  the  additional 
duties  imposed  on  them. 
844.  To  what  family  was  the  office  of  the  priesthood  restricted? 
84d.  What  were  the  qualifications  for  the  priesthood  ? 

846.  Describe  the  dress  of  the  priests. 

847.  What  were  the  duties  of  the  officiating  priests.' 

348.  What  were  the  position  and  duties  of  the  high  priest? 

349.  To  whom  was  the  office  of  high  priest  restricted  ? 

850.  Describe  the  vestments  of  the  high  priest,  with  their  append* 
ages. 

351.  State  briefly  the  symbolical  and  typical  import  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood. 

Additional  Questions. 

852.  How  did  the  Jewish  constitution  differ  from  a  hierarchy? 

353.  What  seems  to  be  the  precise  original  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  (cohen)  translated  "priest"? 

354.  State  the  early  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

355.  What  became  of  the  posterity  of  Moses? 

356.  Describe  the  distribution  of  the  priests  made  by  David. 

357.  How  was  this  distribution  affected  by  the  Captivity? 

858.  Give  a  general  outline  of  the  succession  of  the  high  priesthood 
throughout  the  course  of  Jewish  history. 

359.  Explain  fully  the  symbolical  and  typical  significance  of  the  Levi- 
tical priesthood. 

860.  Set  forth  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Levitical  and  hea- 
then priesthoods. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Mosaic  Bituajl.  —  Sacbiticbs  and  Offerings. 

(Leviticus.) 

Thx  Mosaic  Institution  of  sacrifices  was  closely  related  to  that 
of  priesthood, — the  priest  was  nothing  without  a  sacrifice  to  offer, 
and  sacrifice  could  be  offered  only  by  a  priest.  Accordingly, 
sacrifices  and  ofierings  were  prescribed  by  Moses  with  great 
zninuteness,  and  they  were  designed  to  accomplish  many  import- 
ant purposes.  We  will  first  consider  the  details  of  the  Institu- 
.tion,  and  then  explain  its  intention  and  significance. 

According  to  the  law  of  Moses,  sacrifices  could  be  offered 
only  on  the  Brazen  Altar  in  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle.  The 
offering  of  sacrifices  on  high  places,  afler  the  manner  of  the 
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heathen,  was  expressly  forbidden  (Deut.  xii.  13, 14. ;  Lev.  xzvi. 
30.) ;  only,  this  prohibition,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  locality,  was 
not  understood  as  extending  to  the  prophets.  (I  Sam.  xiiL  8 — 
14.,  xvi.  1-— 5. ;  1  Kings  xviii.  21—40.) 

The  Levitical  sacrifices  and  offerings  comprised,  1.  Sacrifices 
(with  blood),  namely,  Burnt  Ofierings,  Sin  Offerings,  Trespass 
Offerings,  Peace  Offerings ;  and  2.  (unbloody)  Meat  and  Drink 
Offerings. 

1.  Saceificbs  with  Blood.  —  The  animals  appointed  for 
sacrifice  were  (those  which  were  divinely  prescribed  to  Abra- 
ham as  the  materials  of  his  sacrifice,  Gen.  xv.,  namely)  bullocks, 
goats,  sheep,  turtle-doves,  and  young  pigeons.  For  Burnt 
Offerings  it  was  re<^uired  that  tne  animals  should  be  males ; 
except  that  no  distmction  of  male  or  female  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  case  of  doves  and  pigeons.  For  Sin  Offer- 
ings any  of  the  animals  were  eligible,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  worshipper.  For  Trespass  Offerings,  all  except 
bullocks.  For  Thank  Offerings,  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats, 
without  regard  to  sex ;  but  not  doves  or  pigeons.  It  was  re- 
quired that  the  animals  should  be  not  less  thau  eight  days  old, 
nor  more  than  four  years ;  and  it  was  usual  to  offer  sheep  and 
goats  of  one  year,  and  bullocks  of  three  years.  All  were  to  be 
perfect,  and  without  blemish.  (Lev.  xxii.  20 — 24. ;  Mai.  i.  8.) 
It  can  scarcely  need  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, in  its  whole  letter  and  spirit,  was  utterly  abhorrent  from 
human  sacrifices,  which  were  in  use  among  the  heathen.  (Lev. 
xviii.  21. ;  xx.  2 — 5, ;  Deut.  xii.  31.) 

Some  special  ceremonies  were  prescribed  for  each  particular 
sacrifice ;  while  other  ceremonies  were  common  to  several  or  to 
all ;  and  of  these  ceremonies  some  were  to  be  performed  by  the 
priest,  while  others  were  assigned  to  the  owner  and  offerer  ot 
the  victim. 

The  offerer  was  required  to  present  the  victim  to  the  Lord ; 
that  is,  to  bring  it  into  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  to 
place  it  before  the  altar,  with  its  head  towards  the  entrance  of 
the  Sanctuary.  (Lev.  i.  3—9.)  He  was  then  directed  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  animaFs  head,  except  in  the  case  of  doves 
and  pigeons  (Lev.  i.  14,  15.) ;  and  when  the  sacrifice  was 
public  and  extraordinary,  i.e.  offered  on  account  of  the  whole 
nation,  this  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  high  priest,  or  the 
chief  of  the  people.  (Lev.  iv.  15.,  xvi.  21. :  comp.  2  Chron. 
xxix.  23.)  This  denoted  that  the  offerer  put  the  animal  in 
the  place  of  his  own  person,  and  desired  that  it  should  bear  the 
punishment  due  to  himself;  in  other  words,  it  signified  substi- 
tution and  transference  of  guilt.    The  ordinary  public  sacrifices 
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were  slain  by  the  priests  and  Levites ;  but  private  sacrifices  by 
.the  proprietor  who  offered  the  victim.  In  later  times,  however, 
this  business  was  entrusted  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  even  in 
the  case  of  private  or  personal  sacrifices.  (Lev.  i.  5 ;  2  Chron. 
xxix.  24.  34.) 

The  victims  for  Burnt  Offerings,  Sin  Offerings,  and  Trespass 
Offerings  were  slain  on  the  north  of  the  altar ;  all  others  on 
the  south.  The  blood  was  received  by  the  priests  in  brazen 
vessels,  and  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  or  at  the  lower 
part  of  one  of  its  sides,  la  case  of  the  Sin  Offerings  it  was  also 
applied  to  the  horns  of  the  altar ;  and  when  the  Sin  Offering 
was  for  the  whole  people,  or  for  the  high  priest,  it  was  sprinkled 
in  the  Holy  Place,  towards  the  Veil ;  but  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment it  was  sprinkled  in  the  Most  Holy  Place  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  Axk,  and  on  the  horns  of  the  Golden  Altar  in  the 
Holy  Place ;  an  act  which  was  emphatically  said  to  atone.  (Lev. 
iv.  7.,  viii.  15,  16. ;  Zech.  ix.  15, ;  Num.xviii.  17.)  The  animal 
was  then  flayed  and  divided  into  pieces  (originally  by  the  offerer, 
afterwards  by  the  priests  and  Levites,  2  Cnron.  xxix,  34.),  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Burnt  Offerings  and  Sin  Offerings  for  the 
high  priest  and  for  the  people,  when  only  the  piece  about  to  be 
laid  on  the  altar  was  cut  out  of  the  entire  and  unflayed  carcase. 

In  the  case  of  some  sacrifices  certain  other  ceremonies  were 
prescribed,  which  took  place  immediately  after  either  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  or  the  slaying  of  the  victim.  These  were  deno- 
minated vavifig  (Tenuphah)  and  heaviiig  or  elevation  (Terumah). 
(Exod.  xxix.  24.  27,  28. ;  Lev.  vii.  30.  32.  34.,  viii.  27.,  ix.  21., 
X.  15.,  xiv.  12.,  xxiii.  20.;  Num.  v.  25.)  Some  suppose  that 
this  act  is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  expression  of  a  desire  that 
the  sacrifice  misht  be  graciously  accepted;  others  regard 
the  waving  as  denoting  an  acknowledgment  that  Jehovah 
is  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  and  the  heaving  or  elevation  as 
indicating  a  confession  that  He  is  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
or  the  whole  universe.* 

After  this,  a  priest  went  up  to  the  altar,  carrying  with  him  wood, 
which  he  laid  on  the  altar  and  kindled.  He  was  followed  by 
one  or  more  other  priests,  bearing  the  several  parts  of  the  slain 
victim,  or  the  parts  selected  for  sacrifice.  (£xod.  xxix.  13.  22. ; 
Lev.iii.  4.  9.,  x.  15.,  iv.  9.,  vii.  3,4,5.,  viii.  25, 26.,  ix.  10. 19.) 
Every  sacrifice  was  also  sprinkled  with  salt.  (Lev.  ii.  13. ;  comp. 
Mark  ix.  49.)     The  burnt  offering  for  the  high  priest  and  for 

*  **  The  waving  consisted  in  turning  the  offering  to  all  the  four  parts 
of  the  earth  and  to  heaven,  as  a  symbol  that  it  was  destined  for  the  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth ;  but  the  heaving  was  only  a  movement  of  the  offer- 
ing up  and  down."  —  Kausch  on  Exod,  xxix.  2i. 
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tbe  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  select  parts,  was  not 
oonsnmed  on  the  altar,  but  was  carried,  with  its  skin  and  haii^ 
out  of  the  camp  (or  citj)  to  the  place  where  the  ashes  from  the 
altar  were  deposited,  and  was  burnt  on  that  heap  of  ashes. 

The  remnant  of  the  flesh  of  the  Thank  Offerings  was  destined 
to  be  served  up  at  an  entertainment  given  bj  the  offerer  to  his 
friends,  with  the  exception  of  the  right  shoulder  and  the  breast, 
which  were  left  for  the  priests,  who  were  permitted  to  feed 
upon  it  in  some  place  beyond  the  sacred  precincts.  (Num.  xviii. 
11.  18. ;  Lev.  X.  14.)  The  flesh  of  the  Sin  Offerings  (except 
those  offered  for  the  high  priest  or  for  the  people)  belonged 
entirely  to  the  priests,  who  were  obliged  to  consume  it  in  the 
court  of  the  Tabernacle  (or  Temple). 

The  Burnt  Offering,  or  Btamt  Sacrifice^  was  so  called  because 
the  entire  flesh  of  the  victim  was  consumed  bj  fire.  This  was 
the  most  ancient  (Gen.  viii.  20.,  xxii.  13. ;  Job  i.  5.,  xlii.  8.)  and 
the  principal  kind  of  sacrifice ;  and  hence  perhaps  it  is  that 
Moses  i^ves  it  the  first  place  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  (ch.  L)* 
The  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  was  of  this 
kind ;  and  such  also  were  various  sacrifices  appointed  for 
special  occasions,  and  offerings  made  by  individuals,  either  as 
free-will  offerings  (Fs.  IL  19.,  Ixvl.  13 — 15.),  or  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  specified  by  the  law. 

The  victims  proper  for  this  sacrifice  were  young  bullocks, 
sheep,  goats,  turtle-doves,  and  pigeons.  The  larger  animals 
were  slain  northward  of  the  altar,  — the  blood  was  sprinkled 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  altar,  —  and  the  pieces  usually 
offered  in  sacrifice  were  then  burnt  upon  the  altar ;  as  to  the 
remainder,  in  case  of  a  burnt  offering  for  the  high  priest  or  for 
the  people,  it  was  carried,  with  the  skin  and  hiur,  outside  the 
camp  (or  the  city),  and  burnt  upon  the  ashes  accumulated 
from  the  altar ;  but  in  case  of  the  other  sacrifices,  after  the 
skin  had  been  removed  and  given  to  the  priests,  the  entrails 
taken  out,  and  the  feet  cut  off,  and  both  washed  in  water,  the 
carcase  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  consimied  on  the  altar,  with  the 
addition  of  flour  and  oil.  A  Drink  Offering  of  wine  was  added, 
being  poured  out  near  the  altar.  When  the  offering  consisted 
of  a  bird,  the  priest  was  directed  to  wring  off  its  head,  and 
burn  it  on  the  altar,  causing  the  blood  to  run  down  the  side 
of  the  altar;  and  afterwards  to  pluck  away  the  crop  with  the 
feathers,  and  to  throw  it  beside  the  altar  towards  the  east.  He 
was  then  to  split  open  the  body,  including  the  wings,  —  but  so 
as  not  entirely  to  divide  into  two  parts,  — and  to  burn  it  on  the 
altar.    (Lev.  i.  2 — 17.) 

The  Sin  Offerings  and  Trespass  Offerings  differ  from  each 
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other  to  a  certain  extent,  while  in  other  respects  they  are  alike. 
The  diiTerence  is  this,  —  that  the  Sin  Ofierin^  '9raB  made  on 
account  of  the  unconscious  or  inadvertent  transgression  of 
some  negatiye  command,  i.  e.  for  a  sin  of  commission,  liable  to 
the  cognisance  of  witnesses,  --  while  the  Trespass  Offering  was 
made  on  account  of  an  offence  against  some  positive  precept, 
not  capable  of  such  cognisance.  In  both  cases  alike  the  offerings 
were  made  without  flour  or  oil,  unaccompanied  hj  a  drink 
ofiPering;  and  onlj  certain  prescribed  portions  of  the  victim 
were  burnt  on  the  altar,  while  the  remainder  was  assigned  to 
the  priests,  or,  in  case  of  a  Sin  Offering  for  the  high  priest  or 
for  the  people,  was  carried  without  the  camp  (or  the  city),  and 
there  burnt. 

.The  Sin  Offerings  were  different  according  to  the  office  or 
quality  of  the^offender.  The  high  priest,  and  also  the  people 
(collectively),  offered  a  young  bullock.  On  the  head  of  this 
victim,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tabernacle,  the 
hi^h  priest  laid  his  hands,  or  the  representatives  of  the  people 
laid  tneirs,  and  then  slew  it  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  The 
high  priest  carried  some  of  the  blood  into  the  Holy  Place, 
sprinkled  it  with  his  finger  seven  times  before  the  Veil,  and  ap- 
plied it  also  to  the  horns  of  the  Altar  of  Incense.  On  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Place,  he  poured  out  the  remainder  of  the  blood 
lit  the  foot  of  the  Brazen  Altar,  — and  then  he  burnt  the  pre* 
scribed  pieces  of  flesh  upon  the  altar.  The  remainder,  with 
the  skin  and  hair,  were  carried  out  of  the  camp  (or  the  city), 
and  there  burnt.  (Lev.  iv.  1 — 21. ;  comp.  Heb.  xiii.  10 — 13.) 
When  the  offering  was  made  by  "  a  ruler,"  i.  e.  a  magistrate  or  any 
principal  person,  the  victim  was  a  male  kid  of  the  goats,  on 
which  the  offender  laid  his  hand,  and  then  killed  it  on  the 
north  side  of  the  altar.  A  priest  then  applied  some  of  the 
blood  with  his  finger  to  the  noms  of  the  Brazen  Altar,  at  the 
foot  of  which  he  poured  the  rest  on  the  ground.  The  pre- 
scribed pieces  were  then  burnt  on  the  altar.  (Lev.  iv.  22 — 26.) 
In  case  of  an  offering  by  any  of  the  common  people,  the  victim 
was  a  female  kid  of  the  goats,  or  a  ewe  lamb ;  the  ceremonies 
observed  were  the  same  as  in  the  former  instance.  In  both 
cases,  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  belonged  to  the  priests,  to  be 
consumed  by  them  within  the  sacred  precincts ;  and  to  them 
also  belonged  the  skin.  (Lev.  iv.  27 — 35.)  So  that  in  this 
offering  the  offender  himself  had  no  share ;  **  a  sign,"  says  Jahn, 
**  that  by  means  of  this  sacrifice  it  was  not  his  sin  before  God 
as  the  supreme  governor  of  the  world  that  was  forgiven ;  but 
only  that  civilly  or  politically  he  was  delivered  by  God,  as  the 
Ring  of  Israel,  from  the  penalty  of  extermination,  which  y 
sin  had  otherwise  incurred." 
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Sin  Offerinffs  were  appointed,  not  only  for  cases  of  known  sin, 
such  as  have 'been  described,  but  also  for  other  cases  in  which  a 
party  was  not  certain  that  he  had  not  so  sinned. — 1.  For  private 
individuals,     (a)  For  a  woman  after  childbirth,  at  the  end  of 
the  appointed  days  of  purification,  i.  e.  forty  days  after  the  birth 
of  a  boy,  eighty  afler  the  birth  of  a  girl, — a  turtle-dove  or  a 
young  pigeon,  accompanied  by  a  burnt  offering,  consisting  of  a 
Iamb  of  the  first  year,  or,  if  the  party  were  poor,  a  second 
turtle-dove  or  young  pigeon.  (Lev.  xii.  6 — 8. ;  comp.  Luke  ii. 
24.)  (b)  For  a  person  recovered  from  leprosy,  at  the  time  of 
purification, — a  ne-lamb,  or  (in  case  of  poverty)  a  pair  ot 
turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sm-ofTering  and  the 
other  for  a  burnt  ottering.  (Lev.  xiv.  13.  19.  22.,  xxx.  33.) 
(e)  For  a  Nazarite  who  may  have  met  with  some  accidental 
aefilement,  at  his  purification,  two  turtle-doves'or  two  young 
pigeons,  one  for  a  sm  offering  and  the  other  for  a  burnt  offering. 
(Num.  vi.  10, 11.)  —  2.  For  sins  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  people,  a  he-Iamb  was  provided  as  a  Sin  Offermg,  on  the 
day  of  the  new  moon,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  at  the  Passover,  at  Pentecost,  and  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  throughout  the  eight  days.  (Num.  xxviii.  15. 22. 
SO.,  xxix.  5.  11.  15.  &c.) 

The  Trespass  Offering  was  in  all  cases  the  same  as  the  Sin 
Offering  for  the  common  people,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. The  causes  for  which  it  was  required  are  stated,  for 
the  most  part,  in  Lev.  v,  vi.  1 — 6.,  xiv.  10 — 14. 

The  Peace  Offerings  were  presented  either  as  Thank  Offerings, 
Free-will  Offerings,  or  in  fulfilment  of  Vows.  They  consisted 
of  bullocks,  lambs,  or  goats,  either  male  or  female,  slain  at  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  after  imposition  of  hands  by  the  offerer. 
The  priest  sprinkled  the  blood  round  the  altar,  upon  which  he 
then  Durnt  the  customary  parts  of  the  flesh,  reserving  for  him- 
self the  right  shoulder,  after  it  had  been  waved,  and  the  breast 
afler  it  had  been  heaved,  by  the  proprietor.  Thank  Offerings 
were  accompanied  by  unleavened  cakes,  mingled  with  oil, — un- 
leavened wafers  (thinner  cakes),  anointed  with  oil, — and  cakes 
of  fine  flour,  kneaded  with  oil, — together  with  leavened  bread; 
one  of  these  cakes  being  made  a  heave  offering,  and  reserved 
for  the  priest  employed  in  sprinkling  the  blocSi  of  the  Peace 
Offering.  The  remainder  of  the  flesh  of  the  offering  was  ap- 
plied by  the  owner  to  an  entertainment  given  to  his  domestics, 
to  the  poor,  widows,  orphans,  and  Levites.  If  any  portion  of 
it  remamed  until  the  third  day,  it  was  to  be  burnt.  (Lev.  iii, ; 
vii.  11-34) 

Sacrifices  for  the  ratification  of  a  covenant,  resembling  that 
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of  Abraham  (Gren.  xv.),  although  not  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  practice.  (See  Deut.  xxiz. 
12. ;  Josh.  xxiv.  25. ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  10.,  xxxiv.  31,  32. ; 
£xod.  xxiv.  4—8.;  1  Sam.  xi.  15.;  1  Kings  i.  9. ;  comp.  Ps.  1. 
6.;1  Kings  viii.  63. ;  2  Chron.  yi.  12. 

2.  The  Unbloody  Sacrifices  were  Meat  Offerings  and 
Drink  Offerings. 

The  Meat  Offerings^  so  called,  i.  e.  offerings  of  food,  consisted 
of  fine  wheat  flour,  or  of  cakes  or  bread  prepared  from  that 
flour,  salted,  and  either  mingled  or  anointed  with  oil,  and  in 
some  cases  accompanied  with  incense.  Honey  or  leaven  was 
never  added,  except  to  the  first  loaves  at  Pentecost,  and  to 
Thank  Offerings ;  but  this  leavened  bread  was  never  laid  on  the 
altar.  (Lev.  ii.  10 — 12.,  vii.  13.,xxiii.l7.)  These  offerings  were, 
for  the  most  part,  presented  as  accompaniments  to  other  sacrifices. 
(Num.  XV.  3 — 12.,  xxviii.  7 — 29, 39.)  But  separate  offerings  of 
this  kind  were,  (1.)  the  Loaves  or  Cakes  on  the  Table  of  Shew- 
bread.  TLev.  xxiv.  5 — 9. ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  3 — 6. ;  Mark  ii.  26.) 
(2.)  The  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  of  barley,  on  the  second  day  of 
the  Passover,  in  token  of  thanksgiving  for  the  ripe  harvest. 
(Lev.  xxiii.  10.)  (3.)  Two  wheaten  loaves,  as  first-fruits,  also 
in  the  way  of  thanksgiving,  at  Pentecost.  (Lev.  xxiii.  17 — 20.) 
(4.)  As  a  Trespass  Offering,  for  those  who  were  too  poor  ,4a 
provide  either  doves  or  pigeons.  (Lev.  v.  1 — 4.,  11 — 13.) 

The  Drink  Offerings  of  wine,  was  an  additional  accom- 
paniment to  the  ordinary  sacrifices,  in  quantity  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  oil  which  formed  part  of  the  Meat  Offering.  It 
was  poured  out  round  the  altar.  (Num.  xv.  3 — 12.,  xxviii.  7; 
xxix.  39.) 

We  proceed  now  to  take  notice  of  the  general  intention  and 
design  of  this  whole  system  of  sacrifice  and  offering,  as  it  existed 
under  the  Mosaic  code. 

As  to  their  more  immediate  intention,  these  sacrifices,  con- 
sidered as  a  burden,  or  course  of  duty,  imposed  upon  the  Is- 
raelites, served  the  purpose  of  discipline^  comprising  as  they 
did  an  outward  form  of  worship,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
command.  They  were  subjects  of  express  injunction,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Divine  Sovereign,  laws  of  the  theocracy,  a  yoke 
imposed  in  token  of  authority  and  as  a  test  of  submission. 
And,  besides  this,  they  were  a  means  of  preventing  idolatry,  and 
of  restraining  the  chosen  people  from  a  wanton  desire  of 
imitating  the  religious  rites  of  heathen  nations ;  thus  contri- 
buting to  preserve  them  from  injurious  contact  and  familiarity 
with  those  nations,  which  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  m 
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the  Divine  economy,  with  a  view  to  the  mainteDance,  and  ulti* 
mate  propagation,  of  true  religion  in  the  world. 

More  than  this.    These  rites  were  symbolical,  designed  and 
adapted  to  represent  truths  and  facts  of  universal  import, 
means  or  channels  of  that  Divine  revelation  which  it  was  the 
will  of  the  Most  High  to  impart  to  the  Jews  first,  and  through 
them  to  all  mankind.    The  Unbloodv  Sacrifices,  and  the  Thank 
Offerings,  were,  doubtless,  significations  of  that  spirit  of  grati* 
tude  and  self-dedication  whicn  are  due  from  man,  simply  as  a 
created  and  dependent  being,  to  his  Maker  and  Preserver. 
And  a  still  further  and  deeper  meaning  lav  in  the  sacrifices, 
properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  included  the 
death  of  a  victim,  forming,  as  they  did,  the  principal  and  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  whole  economy.      The  meaning  of  these 
sacrifices,  plainly  declared,  and  capable  of  being  easilv  compre- 
hended, even  at  the  first  period  or  their  institution,  had  refer- 
ence to  sin  and  its  removal.    The  animals  sacrificed  appeared 
as  the  substitutes  of  those  by  whom,  or  on  whose  account,  they 
were  offered ;  and  the  reason  of  their  being  thus  substituted 
was  sin :  so  that  hereby  the  people  were  enabled  to  understand 
that  by  their  sin  they  had  been  separated  from  God,  and  were 
not  permitted  directly  to  approach  Him ;  that  sin  had  merited 
punishment,  death  ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  mercy 
with  God,  and  that  a  way  of  acceptance  was  provided  by  His 
own  appointment,  yet  by  such   an  intervention  as  that  the 
penalty  of  sin,  while  removed  from  the  guilty,  was  made  to  fall 
on  the  head  of  an  innocent  sufferer.    In  one  word,  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  symbolised  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty,  in  the  way  of  Divine  appointment ;  they  were  clearly 
vicarious,  and,  as  such,  they  were  not  of  mere  human  invention, 
but  were  ordained  by  God  Himself:  and  hence  they  were 
adapted  to  produce  and  maintain  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper 
a  sense  of  personal  sin  and  guilt,  combined  with  a  hope  of 
Divine  mercy  and  forgiveness.    These  convictions  of  sin  were 
liable  to  be  informed  and  strengthened  by  the  moral  law ;  and 
the  more  thoroughly  that  law  was  understood,  in  the  extent  and 
spirituality  of  its  requirements,  the  deeper  and  more  enlightened 
would  be  the  sense  of  sin  on  the  mind  of  a  pious  Jew,  and  accord- 
ingly the  more  earnest  his  desire  of  merciful  pardon  and  accept- 
ance.   But  then,  at  the  same  time,  in  proportion  as  these  views 
and  feelings  gathered  strength,  and  especially  when  the  mind  was 
enlightened  by  the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  who  expounded 
the  moral  law,  and  declared  that  the  mene  outward  observance 
of  the  ritual  was  of  little  worth,  the  pious  Israelite  would  be 
convinced  of  the  insufiiciency  of  these  sacrifices  to  take  away 
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^Sns ;  and  wh3e  he  would  feel  that  the  ideas  which  they  con- 
-▼eyed  were  true,  he  would  yet  learn  to  regard  them  ts  no  more 
than  shadows  of  a  substance  not  yet  fully  disclosed, — a  substance 
which,  moreover,  his  mind  would  naturally  connect  with  the 
idea  of  the  Great  Deliverer,  so  long  promised  by  God,  and  so 
earnestly  expected  by  every  faithfiu  descendant  of  Abraham. 
In  this  case  the  symbols  were  no  longer  mere  representations 
of  present  truth ;  they  had  already  begun  to  point  to  something 
out  of  and  beyond  themselves ;  they  had  become  prophetic, 
that  is  to  say,  they  had  assumed  the  character  of  types.  For, 
A  type,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  a  prophetic  symbol,  a  fore- 
shadowing representation  of  something  yet  to  come  or  to  be 
accomplished. 

This  typical  character  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  —  capable, 
probably,  of  being  more  or  less  apprehended  by  pious  Jews, 
especially  during  the  progress  of  revelation  by  means  of  the 
inspired  interpretations  and  predictions  of  the  prophets, — is 
plainly  declared  to  us  under  the  higher  illumination  of  the 
Gospel.  We  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  and  especially 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
were  of  themselves  insufficient  to  take  away  sin ;  that  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  system,  if  considered  in  themselves  alone, 
and  not  regarded  as  introductory  and  preparatory  to  something 
higher  and  better,  were  weak  and  poor  (see  Gal.  iv.  9.)  ;  but 
that,  in  the  counsels  of  God,  they  were  not  alone,  they  were 
only  rudimentary  and  subsidiary  to  that  economy  which  should 
not  only  present  the  ideas  of  mercy  to  humble  penitents  through 
vicarious  sufifering,  but  also  should  contain  and  embody  the 
work  of  mercy  in  the  fact  of  Redemption ;  in  a  word,  that 
these  sacrifices  did  foreshadow  good  things  to  come,  even  the 
real,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  who 
ofiered  Himself  for  us,  once  for  all,  upon  the  cross. 

And  from  these  sacrifices,  which,  with  all  the  aid  of  the 
moral  law  and  of  progressive  prophecy,  did  but  gradually  and 
partially  disclose  their  meaning  to  the  mind  of  a  teachable  and 
pious  Jew,  we  are  in  a  position  to  gather  much  valuable  in- 
struction, and  to  repeive  many  wholesome  impressions,  con- 
cerning the  nature,  efficacy,  and  application  of  that  great 
Christian  work  of  Atonement  and  Purification,  of  which  they 
are  now  expressly  declared  to  have  been  types  or  shadows.  (See  • 
especially  Heb.  ix.  x.)* 

•  Oathis  whole  subject,  see  Fairbairn  On  the  Typologt/  of  Scripture. 
See 'also  Litton's  Bampton  Lectures  On  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  con- 
ndertd  as  Introductory  to   Otristianity.     As  to  the  import  of  Mosa* 
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With  r^^rd  to  the  Bpecial  import  of  the  several  differeikt 
kinds  of  sacrifice,  it  is  supposed  that  we  may  consider  the  Burnt 
Offering  as  a  comprehensive  sacrifice,  representing  the  whole 
meaning  or  full  idea  of  the  institute,  and  pointing  with  peculiar 
eihpbasis  to  Christ  as  taking  away  the  sins  of  the  world, — the 
Sin  Offering,  as  symbolising  atonement  for  special  sins  of  igno- 
rance or  infirmity, — the  Trespass  Offering,  as  chiefly  indicating 
reparation  or  restitution, — the  Meat  or  Drink  Offering,  as  de- 
noting good  works  wrought  in  faith,  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (represented  by  the  oil),  accompanied  with 
prayer  (frapkincense),  and  incorruptibility  (salt), — while  the 
Feace  Offerings  are  distinctly  marked  as  expressions  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  with  humble  acknowledgment  of  God*9  free 
And  unmerited  bounty. 

Elementary  and  General  Questions. 

861.  Where  were  the  Leviticol  sacrifices  offered,  according  to  the 
Law? 


symbolisms  Mr.  Litton  shows  that  it  embodied  the  ideas  of  **  man's 
natural  pollution  in  the  sight  of  a  holv  God,  the  consequent  separation 
between  the  two,  the  Divine  mercy  m  making  the  first   overtures  to 
repair  the  breach,  and  the  necessity  of  mediation  and  atonement  as  the 
means  of  reconciliation."    He  explains  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices  were 
indeed  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  expiating  sin,  but  that  they  had 
"prospective  uses,  that  they  were  intended  to  prefigure  the  great  truths 
orReaemption ;  and  that  if  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
Himself,  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  dissolution  of  the  na"* 
tional  polity,  brought  the  elder  dispensation  to  a  close,  it  was  because, 
the  reality  being  come,  of  which  it  presented  the  shadow,  it  was  no  longer 
neededL"    And  with  respect  to  the  frame  of  mind  which  the  Mosaic 
ceremonies  were  adapted  to  produce  and  cherish  in  the  Jewish  worshipper, 
thus  producing  an  inward,  as  well  as  an  outward,  preparation  of  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  he  says,  "A  contrite  spirit,  a  longing  for  deliverance  from 
both  the  guilt  and  the  power  of  sin,  trust  in  the  promises  of  God,  and  a 
hope  of  future  redemption,  —  such  was  the  general  frame  of  mind  which 
the  discipline  under  which  he  was  placed  tended  to  form  in  the  ancient 
believer.    The  Law,  indeed,  having  conducted  its  disciple  thus  far,  could 
do  no  more  for  him ;  for  further  advancement  it  must  resign  him  to  a 
more  efficient  teacher.    What  Moses   began,  Christ  came  to  perfect. 
Yet  the  religion  of  the  Christian  difiors  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind,  from 
that  of  his  predecessor  under  the  old  covenant ;  the  more  essential  ele- 
ments whicn,  in  a  heightened  form,  corresponding  to  the  fuller  measure 
of  knowledge  and  of  spiritual  influence  vouchs^ed,  are  found  in  the 
former,  belong  also  to  the  latter.    In  the  Jew  who  was  one  inwardly,  we 
see  all  the  lineaments  of  the  Christian  character,  though  not  as  yet  the 
perfect  image ;  and  thus  by  the  inner  bond  of  the  spiritual  life,  not  less 
than  by  the  external  one  of  history  and  the  written  word,  are  the  two 
dispensations  connected,  and  pass  the  one  into  the  other." 
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862.  Distingnish  between  sacrifices  with  blood  and  unbloody  oflferings; 
and  enumerate  the  seyeral  Levitical  sacrifices  and  ofierings,  under  these 
two  heads. 

363.  Mention  the  animals  which  were  appropriated  to  the  several 
kinds  of  sacrifice. 

864.  Describe,  in  general,  the  mode  of  offering  the  Jewish  sacrifices.* 

865.  What  do  you  understand  by  Wave>ofienng  and  Heaye-ofifering? 

866.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  tenn  Meat  Offering? 

867.  State  generally  how  we  are  to  regard  the  Mosaic  institution  of 
sacrifice,  as  duciplinary,  —  symbolical,  —  and  typical. 

Additional  Questions. 

368.  Point  out  the  connection  between  sacrifice  and  priesthood  under 
the  Mosaic  ceremony. 

369.  Describe  particularly  the  Burnt  Offerings,  —  Sin  Offerings, — 
Trespass  Oiierings, — and  Peace  Offerings,  with  their  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 

370.  Describe  the  Meat  Offerings,  and  the  Drink  Offerings. 

371.  Explain  more  fully  the  symbolical  and  typical  import,  together 
with  the  proper  moral  effect,  of  the  Levitical  sacrifice 

872.  What  appear  to  have  been  the  special  meanings  of  the  different 
kinds  of  sacrifice  and  offering  ? 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Jewish  Festivals,  and  other  Sacred  Seasoks. 

(Various  parts  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
indicated  in  the  course  of  the  Chapter.) 

The  sacred  days  and  seasons  of  the  Jews  were,  for  the  most 

Eart,  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual;  but  some  few  were  cele- 
rated  at  longer  intervals. 
The  weekly  festival  was  the  Sabbath-day,  This  institution 
was  of  primitive  antiquity,  having  been  appointed  immediately 
afler  the  creation,  for  the  observance  of  all  mankind,  in  the 
way  of  rest  from  ordinary  labour,  and  for  the  purpose  of  devout 
remembrance  and  worship  of  the  great  Creator.  Hence  we 
find  very  ancient  mention  of  the  division  of  time  by  weeks. 
(Gen,  vii.  4.  10.,  viii.  10.  12.,  xxix.  27.)  It  is  probable  that 
the  observance  of  this  sacred  day  was,  more  or  less,  discontinued 
among  the  Israelites  during  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  perhaps 
under  compulsion ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  memory  of  it  was 
Qot  lost,  from  the  way  in  which  Moses  alluded  to  it,  as  a  well- 
known  institution,  before  the  delivery  of  the  Law.   (Exod.  xvi* 
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28 — 26.)  Under  the  Law,  however,  not  only  was  the  original 
observance  restored,  but  it  was  stamped  with  a  peculiar  and 
additional  meaning,  and  enforced  with  an  especial  strictness, 
being  regarded  as  commemorative,  not  only  of  the  work  of 
creation,  but  also  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt;  and,  hence,  as  a  sign*  of  the  covenant  subsisting  be- 
tween God  and  that  people.  (Exod.  xxxi.  13-^17. ;  Deut.  v.  14, 
15. ;  Jer.  xvii.  19—27.;  Ezek.  xx.  20—22.) 

The  Sabbath  was  distinguished  by  cessation  from  ordinary 
labour  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  men,  and  even  of  cattle,  i.  e. 
by  a  sacred  rest  (Exod.  xx.  10.,  xxxi.  14 — 17*;  Deut.  v.  12 
— 14.; — Exod.  xvi.  22 — 30.,  xxxiv.  21.,  xxxv.  3. ;  Num.  xv. 
32 — 36.;  see  also  Neh.  x.,  xiii.;  Amos,  viii.  5.)  :  by  holy  con- 
vocations, or  religious  assemblies  for  public  worship  (Lev.  xix. 
30.,  xxvi.  2. ;  2  Kings,  iv.  23.)  ;  and  by  an  addition  to  the  daily 
sacrifice  in  the  Tabernacle  service,  and  the  changins  of  the 
shew-bread.  (Lev.  xxiv.  8. ;  Num.  xxviii.  9.  10.)  These  ob- 
servances were  to  be  maintained  in  a  spirit  of  cheerful  and 
dutiful  obedience.  (Isa.  Iviii.  13, 14.)  The  Sabbath  was  always 
regarded  as  the  opposite  of  a  fast  (see  Neh.  viii.  9—12.  [Tobit, 
ii.  1.]  ;  Luke,  xiv.  1.).  In  the  time  of  degenerate  Judaism  this 
view  of  the  holy  day  was  abused  in  favour  of  idle  sensuality ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pharisees  disfigured  the  sacred 
institution  by  the  enforcement  of  strict  and  minute  prohibitions, 
not  prescribed  by  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  at  variance 
with  its  spirit,  which  called  for  cheerful  bodily  rest  and  reli- 
gious exercise. 

The  Days  of  the  New  Moon, — although  not  being  days  of 
sacred  rest  or  of  holy  convocation,  and,  therefore,  not  holding 
the  rank  of  feasts, — were  yet  distinguished  by  the  same  specisd 
ofi'erings  as  those  which  belonged  to  the  festivals,  and  by  the 
sounding  of  trumpets  over  the  Burnt  ofi'erings.  (Num.  x.  iO., 
xxviii.  11 — 14.;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3.)  These  days  were  distinguished 
also  by  public  worship  and  religious  instruction  (2  Kings,  iv.  23. ; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  23. ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  1. ;  Amos,  viii.  15.) ;  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  also  marked  by  extraordinai^  festivities.  (1  Sam. 
XX.  5.  24—27.) 

The  new  moon  of  the  seventh  ecclesiastical  month  Tisri 
(nearly  our  October)  was  the  first  day  of  the  civil  year,  and 
was  observed  with  great  solemnity,  being  made,  like  the  Sab- 

*  Just  as  the  rainbow,  which  had,  perhaps,  previously  existed,  was 
made  the  sign  of  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  God ;  and  as  circumcision, 
already  practised  by  at  least  some  people  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  wtta 
yet  prescribed  ta  him  as  the  token  of  a  covenant  on  his  part. 
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bath,  a  daj  of  sacred  rest  and  of  holy  conyocation.  (Lev.  xxiii. 
24. ;  Num.  zxix.  1 — 6.)  This  was  emphatically  called  The 
JFeast  of  Trumpets ;  and  may  be  probably  regarded  as  sym- 
bolical of  the  voice  or  word  of  God.  (See  Exod.  xix.  5. 18.  19. ; 
Kev.  i.  10.,  iv.  1.;  1  Cor.  xv.  52.)  • 

The  Annual  Festivals  were  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Weeks, 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.    (Lev.  xxiii.) 

The  institution  of  the  Passover,  its  mode  of  celebration,  and 
its  symbolical  and  typical  import,  have  been  already  described. 

On  the  fiftieth  day,  i.  e.  after  the  complete  lapse  of  seven 
weeks  from  the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  which  was  marked 
by  the  presentation  of  the  first  ripe  barley-sheaf,  was  celebrated 
the  festival  commonly  called,  in  later  times,  Pentecost  (a  Greek 
word  signifying  the  fiftieth,  sc,  day,  Acts,  ii.  1.),  but  denomi- 
nated in  the  Old  Testament  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
22.;  Deut.  xvi.  10 — 17.),  and  sometimes  the  Feast  of  Harvest, 
because  it  was  celebrated  at  the  close  of  the  whole  (barley  and 
wheat)  harvest  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.),  or  the  Day  of  the  First- 
Fruits,  because  it  was  the  day  on  which  the  Israelites  were  re- 
quired to  present  to  the  Lord,  with  thanksgiving,  the  first-fruits 
of  the  wheat  harvest  in  bread  baked  of  the  new  corn,  and  so, 
in  fact,  the  first-^uits  of  the  whole  com  harvest  now  reaped 
and  gathered  into  store.  (Exod.  xxiii.  16. ;  Lev.  xxiii.  15 — ^21. ; 
Num.  xxviii.  26 — 81. ;  Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 10.) 

The  fiftieth  day  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  was  sisnahsed  as  the  (probable)  period  of  the  giving  of 
the  Law  at  Mount  Sinai.  Hence  some  Jewish  writers  have 
represented  the  Feast  of  Weeks  as  designed  to  commemorate 
^at  event ;  but  no  such  meaning  is  attached  to  it  in  Scripture, 
nor  is  any  reference  made  to  it  by  Josephus  or  by  Philo. 

This  day  is  marked  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  by  additional  sacri- 
fices (Lev.  xxiii.  18 — 20. ;  Num.  xxviii.  27 — 31.)  ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  distinguished  among  the  people  by  festive  processions, 
in  which  they  carried  their  ofierings  of  first-fruits  in  baskets  to 
Jerusalem.  In  later  times  it  was  celebrated  during  a  whole 
week ;  but  the  observance  of  no  more  than  one  day  is  prescribed 
in  Scripture.  It  was,  properly,  the  festival  of  the  end  of  harvest, 
or  a  sacred  harvest-home.  And,  while  tiius  celebrating  the 
completed  ^ift  of  an  annual  provision  of  earthly  bread,  it  may 
be  xegardea  as  typical  of  the  work  of  finished  redemption,  in* 
volving  a  supply  of  the  bread  of  life,  or  all  needful  and  salu- 
tary means  of  grace.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  given  to  the  Church,  in  a  signal  manner^  on  the 
Dav  of  Pentecost. 

•   The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (or,  rather,  of  Booths)  was  in°^^ 
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tuted  in  commemoration  of  the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  tents 
during  their  sojourn  in  the  Wilderness    (Lev.  xxiii.  42,  43.)  ; 
and  with  this  was  combined  the  celebration  of  the  Vintage, 
whence  the  festiyal  is  called  also  the  Feast  of  Ingatherings. 
(Exod.  xxiii.  16.,  xxxiv.  22.)     This  festival  lasted  eight  dajrs, 
beginning  with  the  fifteenth  of  Tisri  (October).    It  was  dis- 
tinguished bj  a  large  number  of  special  sacrifices  (Num.  xxix. 
12— -39.), — by  the  Septennial)  public  reading  of  the  Law  (Deut. 
xxxi.   10 — 13.)  —  and  especially  by  the  general  custom  of 
dwelling  in  booths  made  of  branches  of  trees  (in  later  times, 
constructed  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses),  and  by  the  carrying 
of  branches  of  palm  (and  other)  trees,  accompanied  with  the 
singing  of  Uosanna.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34—43. ;  Num.  xxix.  12.  35* ; 
Deut.  xyi.  13 — 15. ;  Neh.  viii.  18. ;  [2  Mac.  x.  6.]  ;  Ps.  cxviii. 
25. ;  Matt.  xxi.  8, 9.)    In  later  times  there  was  also  the  custom 
of  a  solemn  libation  of  water  fetched  from  the  pool  of  Siloam 
every  day  at  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice.    This  water  was 
brought,  in  a  golden  vessel,  by  a  priest,  through  the  water-gate 
into  toe  Temple,  where  it  was  mixed  with  wine,  and  then  poured 
upon  the  altar.   (This  took  place  with  reference  to  Isaiah,  xii.  3. ; 
compare  John,  vii.  37.)    It  also  belonged  to  the  later  method 
of  celebration  of  the  festival,  that,  every  day,  after  the  evening 
sacrifice,  lamps  were  lighted  on  four  golden  candelabra  in  the 
Court  of  the  Women,  while  the  priests  and  Levites  san^  the 
Songs  of  Degrees  (Fs.  cxx — cxxxiv.)  on  the  steps  of  the  mner 
court,  and  the  principal  men  kept  up  a  dance  m  the  Court  of 
the  Women,  holding  lighted  torches  or  tapers  in  their  hands. 
Besides  this,  there  was  a  daily  procession  round  the  altar,  seven 
times  repeated  on  the  seventh  day,  by  men  holding  in  their 
left  hands  the  fruits  of  the  citron  tree,  and  in  their  ri^ht  palm- 
branches  with  pieces  of  myrtle  and  willow  intertwmed,  and 
sinking  Hosanna  I  * 

This  festival  was  commemorative  of  the  historical  fact  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness,  after  they  had  left 
Egypt,  and  before  they  entered  on  the  possession  of  Canaan. 
(See  Deut.  viii.  2—5.)  In  its  typical  import,  it  may  perhaps 
be  understood  as  representing  the  Church  triumphant  looking 
back,  with  joy  and  thanksgiving,  to  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  its 
earthly  state,  and  celebrating  the  goodness  of  Him  who  safely 
conducted  it  to  His  everlasting  habitation.    (See  Zech.  xiv.  16.) 

The  Mosaic  ritual  appointed  one  annual  season  of  humiliation, 
—  the  great  Day  of  Atonement^  which  took  place  on  the  tenth 
of  Tisri  (usually  about  the  middle  or  end  of  October)  five  days 

*  It  has  been  observed  that  these  customs  gave  occasion  to  the  mis* 
taken  idea  that  the  Jews  held  sacrifices  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  —  Tacitus, 
Hut,  V.  5« 
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before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  (Lev.  xvi.  l-*ff4.,  xxiii.  26 — 
32.;  NTum.  xxix.  7 — 11.)  The  whole  day  Was  marked  hy 
cessation  from  labour,  an4  penitential  humiliation  * ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  exercise  of  the  following  peculiar 
functions  of  the  High  driest.  Having  washed  himself  in  water, 
he  was  directed  to  put  on,  not  his  more  splendid  vestments, 
but  only  the  holy  linen  garments  common  to  hicAself  with  all 
the  priests,  and  the  mitre.  He  then  offered  a  youn^  bullock 
as  a  Sin  Offering  for  himself  and  his  family  (i.  e.  l£e  wbol0 
sacerdotal  body),  with  a  ram  for  a  Burnt  Offering;  and,  taktng 
with  him  some  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  together  with  k 
censer  of  burning  coals  from  the  altar,  upon  which  he  had 
placed  handfuls  of  incense,  he  entered  within  the  veil,  where 
he  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  before  it,  seven 
times.  After  this,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  person^ 
expiation,  or  expiation  fpr'  the  priesthood  alone,  the  High  Priest 
presented  before  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  two 
goats ;  upon  which  he  cast  lots,  to  determine  one  of  these  as 
about  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  Sin  Offering,  and  the  other  to  be 
for  a  scape-goat  f,  or  for  releasing,  to  let  go  into  the  Wilderness. 
The  goat  set  apart  for  the  Lord  was  then  slain  as  a  Sin 
Offering  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people;  and  with  the 
blood  of  this  victim  the  High  Priest  again  entered  the  Most 
Holy  Place,  where  he  sprinkled  this  blood  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  had  already  sprinkled  that  of  the  bullock.  Having 
come  out  of  the  Most  Holy  Place,  the  High  Priest  then  applied 
the  blood,  both  of  the  bullock  and  of  the  goat,  to  the  Altar  of 
Incense,  in  order  to  reconcile,  or  make  atonement  for,  the  Holy 
Place,  —  and  afterwards  to  the  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering,  for  a 
similar  purpose  with  regard  to  it.  The  atonement  by  blood  having 
been  thus  completed,  the  High  Priest  went  to  the  live  goat,  which 
had  been  left  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (where 
he  had  been  presented  before  the  Lord  in  order  that  atone- 
ment might  be  made  for  him  1), — and  laid  both  his  hands  upon 
its  head,  confessing  over  it  ^  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 

*  **  It  was  not  expressly  ordered  to  be  kept  as  a  fast  (fasting  as  an 
ordinance  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch) ;  but  it  would  naturally  be 
so  observed  for  the  most  part ;  and  indeed,  latterly,  was  familiarly  named 
the  Fast."  (Acts,  xxvii.  9.)  —  Fairbairn,  T^x>logy,  Mosaic  Periody  partiii. 
ch.  v. 

f  Lit.  for  Azazel ;  which  has  been  variously  interpreted,  *<  for  a  scape- 
goat, or  goat  sent  away,"  "for  (1. e.  into)  a  desert  place,"  "for  Satan  or 
ao  evil  spirit,"  "  for  complete  removal  or  dismissal,"  or,  more  probably, 
"for  separation  and  oblivion."  —  See  Fairbairn,  Typology,  Jaosaic  Pe- 
riodt  Note  to  chap.  v.  part  iii. 

J  Not  "  with  him,"  as  in  our  version  of  Lev.  xvL  10. 
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Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,**  thop 
"  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat ;  **  —  after  which  th^ 
animal  was  sent  awaj,  ^'  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man,'*  into  the 
Wilderness,  bearing  upon  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  people, 
into  a  land  not  inhabited.  The  High  Priest  then  put  off  the 
linen  garments  in  which  he  had  thus  far  officiated,  and  left 
them  in  the  Holy  Place ;  and,  having  assumed  his  ordinary 
and  more  splendid  vestments,  he  offered  for  himself  and  the 
people,  at  the  evening  sacrifice,  a  Burnt  Offering,  consisting  of 
a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year,  with 
the  customary  Meat  and  Drink  Offerings,  and  a  kid  for  a  Sin 
Offering.  The  fat  of  the  Sin  Offering  was  burnt  upon  the 
altar ;  and  the  bodies  of  the  bullock  and  the  goat  were  carried 
out  of  the  camp  and  burnt.  The  person  employed  in  removing 
and  buminff  these  bodies,  and  the  man  who  had  conducted  the 
scape-goat  mto  the  Wilderness,  were  required  to  wash  thenx- 
selves  and  their  clothes  before  they  should  return  into  the 
camp. 

In  its  symbolical  and  typical  import,  the  Daj  of  Atonement 
was  clearly  a  concentration  of  the  idea  of  propitiation  by  sacri- 
fice, denoting  the  completeness  of  that  propitiation  in  itself, — 
the  sentiments  of  deep  and  humble  penitence,  proper  for  sinful 
man  seeking  forgiveness,  —  and  the  full  effects  of  propitiation  in 
the  procuring  of  near  and  favourable  access  to  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High.  ''  It  is  to  this  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  thp 
Hebrews  most  especially  and  frequently  refers,  when  pointing  to 
Christ  for  the  great  realities  which  were  darkly  revealed  under 
the  ancient  shadows.  He  tells  us  that,  through  the  flesh  of  Christ 
given  unto  death  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  a  new  and  living 
way  has  been  provided  into  the  Holiest.,  as  through  a  veil,  np 
longer  concealing  and  excluding  from  the  presence  of  God,  but 
opening  to  receive  every  penitent  transgressor,  —  of  which, 
indeed,  the  literal  rending  of  the  veil  at  Christ's  death  (Matt, 
xxvii.  51.),  was  already  a  matter-of-fact  announcement;--^ 
that  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  we  can  enter,  not  only  witli 
safety,  but  even  with  boldness,  into  the  region  of  God's  mani- 
fested presence;  that  this  arises  from  Christ  Himself  having 
pone  with  His  own  blood  into  the  heavens,  that  is,  present* 
ing  Himself  there  as  the  perfected  Redeemer  of  His  people^ 
who  had  borne  for  them  the  curse  of  sin,  and  had  for  ever  satis- 
fied the  justice  of  God  concerning  it ;  —  and  that  the  sacrifice 
b^  which  all  this  has  been  accomplished,  beins  that  of  one  infi- 
nitely precious,  is  attended  with  none  of  uie  imperfections 
belonging  to  the  Old  Testament  service,  but  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  to  present  the 
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«piiit  as  wel]  as  the  flesh  of  the  sinner  with  acceptance  before 
God."    (Heb.  ix.x.)» 

There  were  also  some  Mosaic  institutions,  the  observance  of 
which  was  fixed  at  longer  than  annual  intervals.  These  were, 
the  Sabbatical  Year,  and  the  Jubilee. 

The  Sabbatical  Year  was  every  seventh  year,  during  which  it 
was  ordained  that  the  land  should  rest,  i.  e.  lie  fallow,  —  debts 
were  not  to  be  collected, — any  Jews  who  should  have  fallea 
into  a  state  of  slavery  or  bondage  were  to  be  released  f, — and  (as 
we  have  already  seen)  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  to  be  publicly 
read  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  (Exod.  xxiii.  10, 11. ;  Lev* 
XXV.  1—22. ;  Exod.  xxi.  2,  5. ;  Deut.  xv.  1,  2.  9.  12.,  xxxi.  10 
— 18.)  To  the  observance  of  this  institution,  as  far  as  it  related 
to  the  non-cultivation  of  the  land,  a  special  promise  of  supers 
jS^undance  on  the  sixth  year  was  annexed :  but  the  observance 
was  neglected  almost  from  the  accession  of  Saul  to  the  Captivity, 
during  nearly  490  years ;  a  neglect  which  is  marked  as  one  of 
the  national  sins  which  the  Captivity  was  designed  to  punish. 
The  duration  of  the  Captivity  (seventy  years)  appears  to  be 
pointed  out  as  coiresponding  to  the  number  of  Sabbatical 
xears  which  had  been  profaned.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.) 

The  Year  of  Jubilee  was  every  fiftieth  year,  following  the 
completion  of  seven  times  seven  years.  It  commenced  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (10th  of  Tisri),  and  was  ushered  in  with  the 
sounding  of  trumpets  by  the  priests  throughout  the  land;  whence 
its  name,  a  trumpet  being  called  in  Hebrew  keren  jvbel.  This 
year  had  everything  in  common  with  the  Sabbatical  Year ;  it 
was  distinguished  by  the  liberation  of  all  Jewish  bond-servants^ 
male  and  female,  and,  more  particularly,  by  the  restoration  of 
all  property  |  which  had  been  alienated  or  pledged  by  Jewish 
owners.  (Lev.  xxv.  8 — 17.,  24 — 28. ;  Num.  xxxvi.  4.;  comp. 
Isaiah,  Ixi.  1,  2.) 

These  Sabbatical  Years  and  Years  of  Jubilee  may  be  under- 
stood as  designed  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  social  benefit,-— 
for  a  memorial  of  the  fact  that  Cana&n  itself  was  not  the  fixed, 
perfect,  and  final  habitation  of  God*s  people, — and  for  a  type  of 
the  future  restoration  of  all  things.  (See  also  Isa.  Ixi.  1, 2.,  with 
Lu.  iv.  18,  19.) 

In  the  later  period  of  their  history,  the  Jews  established 
OTHER  Festivals  and  Fasts  for  their  own  observance. 

These  were :  —  1.  A  fast  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  fourth: 

♦  Fairbdm's  Typology,  Mosaic  Period,  part  iii.  ch.  v. 

t  Bat  some  say  that  this  release  of  slaves  took  place  not  in  th  3  Sabba- 
tical year,  as  such,  but  in  the  seventh  year  of  their  servitude,  whatever 
that  might  be.        X  £xcept  houses  in  waU«d  towns,  Lev.  xxv.  80 — ^'' 
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month  Thammuz  (Jaly),  to  deplore  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  reign  of  Zede&iah  (Jer.  lii.  6,  7. ; 
Zech.  viii.  19). — 2.  Another  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fifth  month, 
Ab  (August),  in  commemoration  of  the  burning  of  the  Temple 
by  Nebuzar-adan  (Zech.  vii.  3 — 5.,  yiii.  19. ;  Jer.  lii.  12. ;  comp. 
2  Kings,  XXV.  8 — 10).  —  3.  Another  on  the  third  day  of  the^ 
Beventh  month,  Tisri  (October),  by  way  of  mourning  for  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xli.  2. ;  comp.  2  Kings,  xxv.  25.).  — 
4.  Another  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month,  Tebeth  (Ja- 
nuary), in  remembrance  of  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Zech.  viii.  19.  with  2  lungs, 
xxv.  1.)  —  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Jews  con- 
tinued to  observe  these  Fasts  as  such  after  their  return  from 
the  Captivity,  notwithstanding  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Zecha- 
riah  commanding  them  to  turn  them  into  festivals.  (Zech.  viiL 
38,19.) 

The  additional  festivals  were  especially,—  !.  The  Feast  of 
Purim,  or  Lots,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  the  machinations  of  Haman,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Esther.    This  lasted  two  dtnrs,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of 
the  twelfth  month,  Adar  (March)  ;  of  which  day  the  latter  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  or  greater.  —  The  Feast  of  Dedication,  to 
commemorate  the  purification,  or  fresh  consecration  of  the 
Temple,  after  its  desecration  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.    This 
festival,  established  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  was  celebrated  during 
eight  days,  beginning  with  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  ninth  month, 
Chisleu  (December).    It  was  distinguished  by  the  ofiering  of 
numerous  sacrifices,  —  by  a  general  iUumination  (whence  it  was 
sometimes  called  the  Feast  of  Lights),  —  and  by  other  public 
rejoicings.* 

Elembittary  and  Gbheral  Questions. 

873.  Becotint  the  principal  Jewish  Festivals  and  Solemnities,  disthi- 
guishing  them  into  weekly,  monthly,  annual,  and  at  longer  intervals. 

374.  Trace  the  history  of  the  Sabbath-day  to  the  times  of  Moses  in- 
clusive. 

875.  Describe  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  among  the  Jews. 

876.  How  was  this  sacied  institution  abused  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Jewish  history? 

^  877.  Which  of  the  Annual  Festivals  does  Scripture  describe  in  connect 
tion  with  the  history  of  the  Exodus? 

878.  What  festival  followed  the  Passover  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
weeks? 

879.  By  what  ceremonies  was  the  Feast  of  Weeks  distinguished? 

*  Jahn,  BiMuche  ArchSologie,  TheO,  iii.  Kap.  viii. ;  to  which  I  am  in- 
debted for  many  particulars  embodied  in  this  chapter.  * 
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380.  Explain  its  symbolical  and  typical  import 

381.  What  was  commemorated  by  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles? 

382.  Describe  tlie  ceremonies  with  which  it  was  observed.  Mosaic  and 
of  later  date. 

383.  What  seems  to  be  its  typical  significance? 

884.  Give  a  general  description  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. 

385.  State  its  symbolical  and  typical  import. 

886.  What  was  the  Sabbatical  Tear,  and  how  was  it  to  be  observed? 

887.  What  was  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  and  what  were  its  appropriate  ob^ 
eervances  ? 

388.  Explain  the  probable  reason  and  meaning  of  these  sacred  years. 

Additional  Questions. 

389.  Show  that  the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  sign  between  God 
and  the  Israelites  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  was  then  a  new  in* 
stitution. 

390.  Give  the  reasons  of  the  following  terms  as  applied  to  the  same 
festival,  —  Feast  of  Weeks,  Feast  of  Harvest,  Day  of  the  First  FmitSi 
Pentecost. 

891.  What  significance,  not  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  has  been  attached 
to  the  Feast  of  Weeks  by  some  Jewish  writers  ?  Mention  two  eminent 
Jewish  writers,  who,  like  Scripture,  are  silent  concerning  it. 

392.  How  was  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  otherwise  denominated,  and 
why? 

893.  What  day  of  the  year  was  set  apart  as  the  Day  of  Atonement  ? 

394.  Describe,  as  fully  as  you  ca%  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. 

395.  Mention  some  other  Feasts  and  Festivals  established  by  the  Jews 
themselves  in  later  times 
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Mosaic  Ritual.  —  Otheb  Ceremonies.    Fibst-Fsuits, 

Tithes,  and  other  Dues. 

Various  occasions  of  ceremonial  defilement  are  recorded  in  Lev. 
xii — XY.  Many  of  these  were,  more  or  less,  unavoidable ;  and 
no  guilt  was  involved  in  the  contracting  of  any  of  them,  except 
such  as  were  absolutely  prohibited,  or  prohibited  to  certain 
parties.  But  guilt  was  always  contracted  by  the  omission  of 
the  prescribed  purifications.  In  many  instances,  this  purifica* 
ti(>n  consisted  simply  in  washing  the  person  and  clothes  at  the 
end  of  the  day ;  while  certain  special  and  more  elaborate  pro- 
cesses were  marked  out  for  those  who  had  been  defiled  by  con- 
tact with  a  corpse,  a  grave,  or  the  bones  of  a  dead  man,  and  for 
those  who  had  recovered  from  leprosj. 
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As  a  nuHficcUionJrom  defSement  hy  touching  a  corpse^  or  other 
personal  contact  with  the  dead,  it  was  provided  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing third  and  seventh  days  the  party  should  be  sprinkled  by 
a  clean  person  with  water  containing  &e  ashes  of  a  red  heifer 
which  had  been  burnt  (not  on  the  altar,  but)  without  the  camp, 
with  certain  prescribed  ceremonies,  including  the  burning  of 
cedar  wood,  hyssop  *,  and  scarlet  wool  together  with  the  victiin. 
The  water  containing  the  ashes  was  sprinkled  on  the  person  to 
be  purified,  by  means  of  hyssop,  scarlet  wool,  and  cedar  (i.  e. 
prooably,  hyssop  and  scarlet  wool  fastened  to  a  stick  of  cedar}. 
After  this  sprinkling,  the  party  was  directed  to  wash  his  person 
and  his  clothes,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  was  pronounced 
clean.  (Num.  xix.  1 — ^21.)  This  ceremony  appears  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  death  is  the  wa^es  or  fruit  of  sin,  and  to  the  nec6»- 
sity  of  an  inward  moral  purification  from  that  evil  which  is  its 
root.  As,  by  the  form  of  purification  now  described,  those  who 
had  contracted  legal  defilement  were  re-admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  divine  worship,  so,  they  who  have  been  polluted  and  rendered 
obnoxious  to  death  by  sin  are  restored,  by  the  application  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  to  the 
liberty  of  real  and  spiritual  approach  to  God.  (See  Heb.  i^. 
13,  14. ;  and  comp.  Ps.  li.  7.) 

Strong  legal  defilement  was  contracted  also  by  the  disease  of 
leprosy.  A  leper,  as  such,  was  excluded,  not  only  from 
public  worship,  but  even  from  the  camp  or  cities  of  Israel,  and 
from  ordinary  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men ;  being  required 
to  keep  himself  at  a  distance  from  human  habitations,  and  with 
many  humiliating  signs  to  declare  himself  unclean,  when  any 
one  should  come  within  reach  of  hearing.  After  recovery 
from  his  disease,  it  was  required  that  he  should  go  through 
an  elaborate  ceremony  of  purification  before  he  could  be  re-> 
admitted  into  society.  This  process  was  as  follows.  The  rfr- 
covered  leper  first  underwent  an  examination  outside  the 
camp  (or  the  city)  by  a  priest  (comp.  Matt.  viii.  4. ;  Mark,  i. 
44. ;  Luke,  v.  14.,  xvii.  14.)  ;  and  if  the  priest  pronounced  tJie 
cure  perfect,  he  then  sent  for  two  live  clean  birds  (probably 
turtle-doves  or  pigeons),  cedar  wood,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop : 
and  afterwards,  one  of  the  birds  having  been  killed  overman 
earthen  vessel  containing  fresh  spring  water,  the  priest  dipped 
the  living  bird,  together  with  the  cedar,  scarlet  wool,  and 
hyssop,  into  the  mingled  blood  and  water,  with  which  he  thea 
sprinkled  the  recovered  leper  seven  times,  and  pronowaced 
him  clean,  at  the  same  time  letting  the  living  bird  loose  into  the 

*  The  «  hyssop  "  of  Scr(pture  k  probably  th«  caper-plaiit 
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open  field.    HavinpfbeeA  thus  pronounced  clean,  the  recovered 
leper  then  washed  his  clothes,  shaved  off  all  his  hair,  and  washed 
his  body ;  whereupon  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  camp  (oi^ 
city),  being,  however,  still  required  to  remain  abroad  out  of  his 
teat  (or  house)  seven  days.    On  the  seventh  day,  he  was  directed 
again  to  shave  off  all  his  hair,  and  to  wash  his  clothes  and  flesh 
in  pure  water.    After  this,  on  the  ei|;hth  day,  he  was  required 
to  bring  one  lamb  for  a  Trespass  Offering,  another  for  a  Sin 
Offering,  and  a  third  for  a  Burnt  Offering,  together  with  the 
customary  Meat  Offering,  and  a  log  of  oil.     The  priest  then 
sprinkled  his  right  ear,  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  the 
great  toe  of  his  right  foot,  first  with  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
Trespass  Offering,  and  afterwards  with  the  oil,  some  of  which  he 
also  poured  on  his  head.    This  was  designed  as  a  special  act  of 
eonsecration,  by  which  the  party  concerned  was  re-admitted 
into  the  number  of  the  chosen  people.    And  when  this  re-ad- 
mission had  taken  place,  the  restored  Israelite  was  in  a  condition 
to  bring  his  Sin  Offering,  Burnt  Offering,  and  Meat  Offering,  and 
present  them,  in  the  usual  manner,  before  the  Lord.   (Lev.  xiii. 
xiv.)   The  significancy  of  this  institution  is  obvious,    tinder  the 
law.  Leprosy  was  regarded  as,  next  to  death,  a  symbol  of  the  im- 
purity, pollution,  and  loathsomeness  of  sin ;  and  the  legal  cere- 
mony of  purification  is  therefore  td  be  regarded  as  emblematic  of 
a  moral  purification,  or  deliverance  from  sin  under  its  character 
of  defilement.   More  especially : — while  other  ceremonies  point 
chiefly  to  deliverance  from  sin  as  separating  man  from  God, 
the  purification  of  the  leper  may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly 
referring  to  the  fact  that  sin  separates  man  also  from  all  pure 
and  holy  beings,  or  the  whole  family  of  God, — and  as  setting 
forth  the  restoration  of  the  penitent  to  the  blessed  company  of 
all  faithful  people,  or  his  re-admission  to  the  communion  of 
saints,  by  means  of  the  great  appointed  sacrifice,  the  benefits  of 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  individual  by  faith. 

The  first-born  of  men  and  animals  were  considered  peculiarly 
sacred.  The  first-born  of  men  were  presented  to  the  Lord,  and 
redeemed  for  a  price  (not  exceeding  five  shekels),  according  to 
the  valuation  of  the  priest;  this  usually  took  place  at  the  time 
of  the  purification  of  the  mother.  (Num.  xviii.  14 — 16.;  £xod. 
xiii.  13.;  Lu.  ii.  22.)  The  firstlings  of  cows,  sheep,  or  goats, 
if  without  blemish,  when  about  one  year  old,  were  to  be  offered 
in  sacrifice,  the  customary  pieces  being  burnt  on  the  altar^  and 
the  remainder  being  assigned  to  the  priests.  (Num.  xviii.  17, 18. ; 
Lev.  xxvii.  26.)  If  the  young  animals  were  not  fit  for  sacrifice, 
on  account  of  blemish,  they  were  then  devoted  entire  to  th^* 
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use  of  the  priests.  (Deut.  xv.  19 — 23.)  The  firstlincs  of  other 
animals,  as  for  instance,  the  ass,  were  to  be  either  killed,  or  re- 
deemed by  a  Iamb  (Exod.  xiii.  13.)  or  at  a  valuation,  with  the 
addition  of  a  fifUi^-^or  they  might  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid 
to  the  priests.  (Lev.  xxvii.  ^7.)  All  this  was  designed  as  a 
standing  memorial  of  the  deliverance  of  the  first-born  of  Israel 
in  Egypt,  when  the  Lord  smote  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians, 
^x^.  xiii.  2,  11 — 16.;  Num.  iii.  12,  13.;  see  also  Num.  iii. 
40—51.) 

First-Fruits,  Besides  joining  in  the  public  offering  of  first- 
fruits  at  the  Passover,  and  at  the  Feast  of^Weeks,  every  Israelite 
was  required  to  present  the  first-fruits  of  his  own  produce  of 
corn,  wine,  oil,  and  wool,  in  token  of  thankfulness  to  the 
Heavenly  Giver  of  the  whole.  The  quantity  was  left  at  the 
option  of  the  offerer.  These  offerings  were  not  laid  on  the 
altar ;  but  they  became  the  property  of  the  priests.  (Exod.  xxiii. 
19.;  Lev.  ii.  12.;  Num.  xv.  17 — 21.,  xviii.  11 — 13.;  Deut. 
xviii.  4.,  xxvi.  1—11.) 

TUhes.  The  custom  of  paying  tithes  (tenths)  of  property  or 
produce,  for  the  use  of  mmisters  of  religion  and  the  general 
maintenance  of  religious  worship,  was  of  very  ancient  date,  as 
appears  from  the  cases  of  Abranam  (Gen.  xiv.  20.)  and  Jacob 
^Gen.  xxviii.  22.) ;  and  as  such  it  was  recognised  by  Moses 
(Dent.  xii.  11.  17 — 19.,  xiv.  22,23.),  who  gave  instructions 
that  these  tithes  should  be  brought  to  the  Tabernacle  on  the 
great  festivals,  and  should  be  applied  in  the  way  of  peace- 
offerings,  and  in  furnishing  an  entertainment  to  the  Levites  and 
the  poor;  —  only  with  permission  to  those  who  might  reside  at 
a  distance  from  the  Tabernacle  to  convert  the  substance  of 
their  tithes  into  money,  with  which  they  should  afterwards  pur- 
chase the  necessary  offerings  on  the  spot.  (Deut.  xiv.  24 — 27.) 

Besides  these  tithes,  which  Moses  only  regulated,  there  were 
also  others  which  he  instituted,  or  introduced  for  the  first  time, 
as  a  part  of  his  economy.  These  latter  were  called  the  first 
tithes  [Tobit,  i.  7.]  in  contradistinction  to  the  others  as  the 
second.  They  were  payable  annually  to  the  Levites  as  the 
officers  of  the  invisible  King ;  and  were  applied  to  their  main- 
tenance, in  lieu  of  a  share  of  land.  (Lev.  xxvil.  30 ;  Num.  xviii. 
20—23. ;  Deut.  xiv.  22,  23. ;  Neh.  x.  37,  38.)  These  tithes 
were  paid  in  the  first  instance;  and  the  second  were  levied 
upon  the  remaining  property.  They  were  capable  of  being 
commuted  for  a  money  payment,  with  the  addition  of  one 
fifth  of  the  value,  in  place  of  the  cost  of  transport,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  incurred.  (Lev.  xxvii.  31.)    These  tithes 
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were  levied  upon  all  agricultural  produce.  The  payment  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  enforced  by  any  judicial  process ;  it 
was  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  parties  from  whom  it  was  due ; 
and  was  often  grossly  neglected.  (Neh.  xiii.  10—14. ;  Mai.  iii. 
8—10.) 

The  Levites  paid  a  tenth  of  these  tithes  to  the  priests ;  who, 
with  this  revenue,  and  that  which  arose  from  sacrifices,  first- 
lings, and  first-fruits,  seem  to  have  possessed  a  little  more  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  property  of  the  country.  (Num. 
xviii.  25— 32. ;  Neh.  x.  38.;  comp.  Heb.  vii.  5 — 7.) 

Oaths  and  Vows.  The  regulation  of  Moses  respecting  oaths 
extended  only  to  the  requirement  that  the  people  should 
swear,  and  swear  truly,  by  none  but  Jehovah.  (Lev.  xix.  12. ; 
Deut.  vi.  13.,  X.  12.)  As  to  vows^  he  required  that,  when  made, 
they  should  be  fulfilled ;  but  he  declared  the  making  of  them 
to  be  unnecessary  (Deut.xxiii.21 — ^23.), and  treated  them  as  de- 
serving discouragement.  (Lev.xxvii.  1 — ^25.;  Num.xxx.2 — 15^) 
The  vow  of  the  Nazarite  (i.  e.  separation)  was  in  existence  be- 
fore the  time  of  Moses ;  but  it  received  through  him  a  Divine 
sanction,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  special  regulation  re- 
corded in  Num.  vi.  1 — 21.  The  condition  of  the  Nazarite 
may  be  regarded  as  symbolical  of  entire  and  voluntary  spiritual 
self-dedication  to  the  Lord,  and  of  constant  readiness  for  active 
service ;  and  hence  as  typical  of  Christ,  who  was  perfectly  con- 
formed to  the  Father*8  will,  and  of  all  true  Christians,  who, 
although  imperfectly,  are  yet  really  and  truly  so  devoted. 

The  Distinction  of  Clean  and  Unclean  in  food  (Lev.  xi.; 
Deut.  xiv.  3—21.  ;  comp.  Acts  x.  12 — 14.;  Matt.  xv.  10 — 20.) 
was  adapted  to  symbolise  to  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  stiU 
more  clearly  and  emphatically  to  ourselves,  the  necessity  of 
continual  self-restraint  and  watchfulness. 

Elbhentabt  and  General  Questions. 

396.  What  were  the  ordinary  Jewish  purifications  for  ceremonial  defile- 
ment? 

897.  How  was  euilt  contracted  in  this  matter? 

898.  Describe  the  ceremony  of  purification  for  defilement  by  contact 
with  the  dead.    (Ashes  of  the  Red  Heifer). 

899.  Explain  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony. 

400.  Describe  the  ceremony  of  purification  in  the  case  of  a  recovered 
leper.    (The  Two  Birds.) 

401.  Explain  the  general  and  special  significance  of  this  ceremony. 

402.  What  was  the  law  respecting  the  first-born  of  men  and  animals? 
408.  What  was  hereby  commemorated  ? 

404.  State  the  law  of 'first-frnits. 
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405.  For  -what  purposes,  generally  speaking,  were  tithes  payable  under 
the  Mosaic  Law? 

406.  What  provision  was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Jewish 

priests  ? 

407.  What  regulation  did  Moses  make  concerning  oaths  and  vows? 

408.  What  moral  lesson  is  conveyed  by  the  Jewish  distinction  of  Clean 
and  Unclean  food  ? 

Additional  Questions. 

409.  Distinguish  between  first  and  second  tithes. 

410.  To  what  purposes  were  the  first  tithes  applied  ? 

411.  When  were  the  second  tithes  payable,  and  for  what  purposes? 

412.  Under  the  Mosaic  economy,  was  there  any  legal  process  for  en- 
forcing payment  of  tithes  ? 

413.  In  what  part  of  the  Pentateuch  do  we  find  an  account  of  the  vow 
of  the  Nazarite  ?    Describe  the  cei*emony,  and  give  its  meaning. 
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Bemaindeb  of  the  Joubnet  thbouoh  the  Wildebness^ 

(Numb.  X.  14. — xvii.  13.) 

The  time  during  which  the  Israelites  lay  encamped  at  Horeb 
was  eleven  months  and  nineteen  days.  At  length,  the  Law 
having  been  promulgated, — the  Tabernacle  having  been  reared, 
and  its  services  begun, —  a  census  having  been  taken  (Num.  i.) 
—  and  the  arrangements  of  the  camp,  together  with  the  order 
of  march,  having  been  established  (Num.  x.  14 — 28.), —  this 
encampment  was  broken  up,  and  the  Israelites  set  forward  on 
their  journey  through  the  Wilderness,  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  towards  Canaan.  This  took  place  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  second  month  in  the  second  year  after  the  departure 
from  Egypt.  The  number  of  the  people,  above  twenty  yeai's 
oM,  fit  for  military  service,  was  603,550 ;  to  which  if  we  add  the 
Levites,  with  the  women  and  children,  the  total  appears  to  have 
been  between  two  and  three  millions.  The  following  was  the 
order  of  encampment.  On  the  east,  Judah  (74,600),  between 
Issachar  (54,400),  and  Zebulun  (57,400),  under  the  standard 
of  Judah,  bearinjr  the  figure  of  a  lion, — first  division.  On  the 
south,  Reuben  (46,500),  between  Gad  (45,650),  and  Simeon 
(59,3pO),  under  the  standard  of  Reuben,  bearing  the  figure  of  a 
man's  head, —  second  divisicm.  On  the  west,  Ephraim  (40,500), , 
between  Benjamin  (35,400),  and  Manasseh  (32,200),  under  the 
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standard  of  Ephraim,  bearing  the  figure  of  an  ox,  -^  third 
diyision.  On  the  north,  Dan  (62,700),  between  N^htaU 
(53,400),  and  Aaher  (41,500),  under  the  standard  of  Dan, 
bearing  the  figure  of  an  eagle  with  a  serpent  in  its  talons,-* 
fourth  division.  The  Tabernacle  was  in  the  centre,  immediatelj 
surrounded  bj  the  tribe  of  Levi,  having  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the 
priests  on  the  east  or  in  front,  the  Kohathites  (2,750)  on  the 
south,  the  Gershonites  (2,630)  on  the  west,  and  the  Merarites 
(3,200)  on  the  north.  —  During  a  march,  Judah's  division 
took  the  lead,  followed  by  two  families  of  Levites,  carrying  the 
Tabernacle,  with  six  waggons.  Reuben*s  division  came  next, 
followed  by  the  Kohathites,  with  the  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle, 
covered  up.  Then  came  the  division  of  Ephraim ;  and  Dan 
brought  up  the  rear.  ^  When  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from 
over  the  Tabernacle,  the  children  of  Israel  went  onward  in  all 
their  journeys ;  but  if  the  cloud  were  not  taken  up,  then  they 
journeyed  not  till  the  day  that  it  was  taken  up.  For  the  cloud 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  the  Tabernacle  by  day,  and  fire  was  on 
it  by  night,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  house  of  Israel,  throughout 
all  their  journeys.'*  (£xod.  xl.  86 — 38.)  Two  silver  trumpets 
were  provided  as  a  means  of  mustering  the  people,  and  giving 
the  signal  for  a  march.  (Num.  x.  1,2.)  And  ^*  when  the  ark 
set  forward,  Moses  said, '  Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies 
be  scattered,  and  let  them  that  hate  Thee  flee  before  Thee.* 
And  when  it  rested,  he  said,  *  Return,  O  Lord,  unto  the  many 
thousands  of  Israel*  **  (Num.  x.  35,  36.) 

At  the  beginniqg  of  the  progress  from  Horeb,  Hobab,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Moses,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  camp,  was 
disposed  to  return  to  his  own  country,  Midian;  but  Moses 
entreated  him  to  remain  with  the  Israelites  as  a  guide,  whose 
services  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  course  of  the  journey. 
The  Pillar  of  Cloud  and  Fire  shewed  them  when,  and  in  what 
direction,  they  should  travel ;  but  it  was  felt  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance that  they  should  have  with  them  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  particular  features  and  character  of  the  country. 
(Num.  X.  29 — 32. )  It  has  been  supnosed  that  Hobab  complied 
with  this  request,  and  that  we  find  traces  of  his  descendants 
asEkong  Uie  Hebrews  in  subsequent  portions  of  their  history. 
(Judges,  i.  16.,  iv.  11.;  1  Chron.  ii.  53.;  2  Kings,  x.  15.  23.; 
Jer.  xxzv.  2.) 

After  three  days*  march,  the  Israelites,  probably  oppressed 
with  fatigue,  began  to  give  utterance  to  feehngs  of  discontent ; 
*'and  when  the  people  complained,  it  displeased  the  Lord ;  and 
the  Lord  heard  it ;  tisid  his  anger  was  kindled,  and  the  fire  of 
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the  Lord  burnt  among  them  *,  and  consumed  them  that  w6re  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  camp.  And  the  people  cried  unto 
Moses ;  and  when  Moses  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  the  fire  was 
quenched ;  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Taberah  *'  (i.  e. 
burning).    (Num.xi.  I — 3), 

Before  they  arrived  at  the  next  station,  the  people,  following 
the  example  of  the  mixed  multitude  of  camp  followers,  began 
to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  manna,  representing  it  as 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  vegetables  and  fish  of  which  they 
had  partaken  in  Egypt.    Moses  now  began  to  find  himself 
fainting,  and  too  much  disheartened,  beneath  the  burden  of  his 
charge ;  when,  in  answer  to  his  humble  and  earnest  complaint, 
the  Lord  directed  him  to  select  seventy  elders  of  the  Israelites, 
who  should  share  with  him  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  bade 
him  announce  to  the  people  a  speedy  supply  of  fiesh,  in  such 
abundance  as  should  occasion  a  surfeit.  The  elders,  accordingly, 
were  chosen,  and  ranged  round  the  Tabernacle;  when  the 
Lord  put  his  Spirit  upon  them,  enduing  them  with  gifts  such 
as  might  qualify  them  for  association  with  Moses.    Two  of  their 
number,  Eldad  and  Medad,  who  remained  in  the  camp,  received 
their  portion  of  the  Spirit  notwithstanding  their  absence  from 
the  Tabernacle,  and  proceeded,  in  virtue  of  the  gift,  to  discharge 
their  office,  much  to  the  surprise  and  displeasure  of  some  of  the 
friends  of  Moses,  including  Joshua,  but  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Moses  himself ;  who,  in  answer  to  the  suggestion  of 
Joshua,  requiring  a  prohibition  of  their  prophesying,  nobly 
exclaimed,. "  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake  ?     Wpuld  God  that  all 
the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put 
His  Spirit  upon  them ! " — And  now  came  the  promised  supply 
of  flesh.    A  strong  wind  from  the  Lord  brought  from  the  sea 
a  large  number  of  quails,  which  fell  on  all  sides  of  the  camp ; 
these  the  people  gathered,  ^*  and  they  spread  them  all  abroad 
for  themselves  round  about  the  camp,"  probably  in  order  to  dry 
them,  and  so  to  preserve  them  as  a  store  for  their  future 
supply.    ^^  And  while  the  flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth,  ere 
it  was  chewed,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the 
people,  and  tjbe  Lord  smote  the  people  with  a  very  great 
plague.  Andhecalled  the  name  of  that  place Kibroth-hattaavah'* 

*  "  The  indulgence  allowed  to  their  weakness  on  their  departure  from 
Egypt  is  no  longer  conceded  to  them  after  the  training  and  orga- 
nisation they  had  undergone,  and  after  the  further  opportunities  afforded 
them  of  understanding  their  relation  to  the  Lord,  and  of  knowing 
^is  care.  His  bounty.  His  power,  and  His  judgments.  '  All  murmur- 
ings  before  they  came  to  Sinai  were  passed  ov^r,  or  merely  rebuked ;  all 

'i.rmurings  and  rebellions  after  Sinai  bring  down  punishment  and 
n."  —  KiTTO,  Daily  Bible  Ulustratiom  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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(i,  e.  the  graves  of  lust  or  evil  desire).  (Num.xi.  4—35.)  This 
incident  of  Sacred  History  is  adapted  to  teach  us  that  when- 
ever  we  desire  anything  inordinately,  or  without  due  reference 
to  the  will  of  God,  we  may  expect  that  the  object  of  our  desire, 
if  attained,  will  become  to  us  a  source  of  suffering  and 
Borrow. 

The  station  next  reached  was  Hazeroth  (the  enclosures),  i.  e* 
probably,  according  to  Burckhardt  and  others,  Ain-el-Huderah, 
or  one  of  the  Wadys  in  its  neighbourhood,  situate  not  far 
west  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.*  Here  Miriam  and  Aaron  at-> 
tempted  to  excite  a  seditious  feeling  and  movement  against 
Moses,  finding  fault  with  him  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
married  an  Ethiopian  (Cushite,  or  Arab)  wife,  and  laying  claim 
to  the  possession  of  equal  authority.  It  has  been  thought  pro- 
bable that  they  were  jealous  of  the  infiuenpe  of  Hobab  in  the 
camp ;  or  that  they  were  displeased  at  the  appointment  of  the 
seventy  elders ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  certam  it  is  that  the 
Lord  rebuked  the  malcontents,  and  punished  Miriam  with 
leprosy.  This  led  Aaron  to  acknowledge  his  sin,  and  to  sue 
for  pardon,  and  for  the  recovery  of  Miriam  ;  a  suit  which,  at  the 
intercession  of  Moses,  was  granted.  Miriam,  however,  was 
shut  out  of  the  camp  seven  days ;  during  which  time  the  people 
halted  at  Hazeroth.  (Num.  xii.)  It  was  thus  shown,  at  an 
early  period,  that  the  priesthood  was  not  supreme  in  Israel ; 
but  that  it  was  properly  subject  to  the  theocratic  civil  go- 
vernor, who  was  the  immediate  representative  of  Jehovah 
himself  as  "  the  king  of  the  Jews." 

Having  left  Hazeroth,  the  Israelites  proceeded  northwards,  or 
rather  towards  the  north-east,  and  (probably  after  several 
other  encampments)  pitched  their  tents  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xii. 
16.,  xiii.  26.),  i.  e.  Kadesh  Bamea,  which  lay  near  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Amorites,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  Some  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  fixing  the  site  of  Kadesh ;  but  perhaps 
it  may  now  be  considered  as  tolerably  clear  that  this  place  was 
somewhere  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Hor. 

*  **The  determination  of  this  point  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in 
Biblical  History  than  would  at  first  appear ;  for  if  this  position  be  adopted 
for  Hazeroth,  it  settles  at  once  the  question  as  to  the  whole  route  of  the 
Israelites  between  Sinai  and  Kadesh.  It  shows  that  they  must  have 
followed  the  route  ....  to  the  sea,  and  so  along  the  coast  to 
Akab&h ;  and  thence  probably  through  the  great  Wady-el-Arabah  to 
Kadesh.  Indeed,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  country,  that  having  once 
arrived  at  this  fountain,  they  could  not  well  have  varied  their  course,  so 
as  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the  sea,  and  continued  along  thehi^h  pla^ 
of  the  western  desert."  —  Robu^son,  Biblical  ResearcheSf  sect.  iv. 
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From  this  spot,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  people,  who  were  eom« 
manded  to  go  up  and  take  possession  of  Canaan  (Deut.  i.  22.), 
Moses  sent  twelve  rulers,  one  of  each  tribe,  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  country,  and  to  bring  back  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  route  to  be  pursued.  These  spies,  accord^ 
iBgly,  proceeded  into  Canaan,  as  far  as  Hebron.  "  And  they 
came  unto  the  brook  of  Eshcol  [doubtless,  in  a  valley  not  far 
from  Hebron,  on  the  highway  to  Jerusalem],  and  cut  down  from 
thence  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bare  it  be- 
tween two  upon  a  staff,  and  they  brought  of  the.  pomegranates 
and  of  the  figs  ....  And  they  returned  from  searching  of 
the  landafter  forty  days.**  (Num.  xiii.  23.  25.)  Their  account 
of  the  excellence  and  fertility  of  the  country  was  most  fa- 
vourable ;  but  to  that  report  was  added,  by  ten  out  of  the  twelve 
aearchers,  a  formidable  description  of  the  numbers,  stature,  and 
warlike  bearing .  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  apparently  in-' 
superable  strength  of  their  walled  cities.  By  this  intelligence 
the  people  were  so  greatly  disheartened  that  they  broke  out 
into  loud  complaints  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  even  talked 
of  electing  another  leader,  who  should  conduct  them  back  to 
Egypt.  Such  was  the  folly  of  their  plans  as  affecting  their  own 
prospects ;  such  their  unbelief  and  ingratitude  towards  the  Most 
High.  Caleb  and  Joshua,  the  two  faitnful  spies,  endeavoured  to 
encourage  the  people  by  a  representation  of  the  iruitfulness  of 
the  land,  combined  with  an  exhortation  to  trust  in  the  Lord, 
who  was  able  to  subdue  the  people  before  them,  and  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  promised  country.  But  in  vam: 
the  people  rejected  their  exhortation,  and  were  ready  to  put 
them  to  death  by  stoning.  At  this  crisis  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared  at  the  Tabernacle  in  view  of  all  the  people ;  and  a 
threatening  of  the  destruction  of  the  whole  nation  by  pestilence 
was  pronounced,  together  with  a  promise  to  Moses  that  his 
posterity  should  become  a  greater  and  mightier  people  than 
that  which  had  been  thus  £slt  conducted  from  Egypt.  Moses, 
however,  earnestly  interceded  on  behalf  of  Israel,  pleading  with 
the  Lord  for  a  vindication  of  the  Divine  glory  in  the  conquest 
of  Canaan.  "  And  the  l^rd  said,  I  have  pardoned  according 
to  thy  word ;  but  as  truly  as  I  live  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  Because  all  those  men  which  have 
seen  my  glory,  and  my  miracles,  which  I  did  in  Egypt,  and  in 
the  wilderness,  have  tempted  me  now  these  ten  tmies,  and 
aave  not  hearkened  to  my  voice,  surely  they  shall  not  see  the 
^nd  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers,  neither  shall  any  of 
them  that  provoked  me  see  it.  But  my  servant  Caleb,  be- 
cause he  had  another  spirit  with  him,  and  hath  followed  me 
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fully,  him  will  I  bring  into  the  land  whereinto  he  went ,  and 
his  seed  shall  possess  it.**  A  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  this 
word  was  immediately  given,  masmuch  as  the  ten  spies  died 
by  pestilence,  but  Caleb  and  Joshua  were  preserved  alive. 

The  people  were  then  ordered  to  turn  back  by  the  way  of 
tiie  Red  Sea  (the  Gulf  of  Akabah) ;  but  this  order  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  act  of  disobedience.  In  a  fit  of  desperation, 
or  perhaps  vainly  hoping  to  make  amends  for  their  past  coward- 
ice by  an  unautnorised  act  of  valour,  the  Israelites  resolved  to 
go  up  to  the  hill  top  which  was  before  them  (i.  e.  probably  to 
march  up  through  a  steep*  pass,  now  called  the  pass  of  S&^h), 
and  to  attack  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  (Amorites),  who 
were  in  advantageous  possession  of  the  heights.  They  did  so ; 
but  they  went  up  without  the  ark,  and  without  Moses,  and  the 
result  was  a  signal  defeat  by  the  enemy,  who  *'  smote  them, 
and  discomfited  them,  even  unto  Hormah**  (then  called 
Zephath) ;  —  a  result  from  which  we  may  learn  this  wholesome 
lesson,  that,  in  resisting  our  spiritual  enemies,  we  must  be 
careful  to  proceed  according  to  6od*8  word,  and  in  well  war- 
ranted reliance  on  Divine  strength  ,*  and  that  then,  but  then 
only,  we  may  expect  success.  (Num.  ziv.) — As  a  punishment 
for  this  misconduct  of  the  Israelites,  the  Lord  declared  that 
none  of  the  existinff  generation  who  were  above  twenty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  we  departure  from  Egypt  (except  Joshua 
and  Caleb),  should  enter  Canaan ;  and  now,  accordingly,  began 
their  long  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  during  thirty-eight 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  time  all  those  who  had  left  Egypt 
gradually  died  away,  and  a  new  generation  succeeded  in  Uieir 
place. 

Concemmg  the  history  of  the  Israelites  during  this  Ions 
t>eriod  of  wandering,  and  even  concerning  the  localities  which 
they  occupied,  we  mid  but  a  very  scanty  notice  in  Scripture. 
Some  persons  suppose  that  the  stations  mentioned  in  Num. 
zxxiii.  18 — 36.  belonged  to  this  period  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
the  people  arrived  at  Eadesh  a  second  time.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  narrative  in  Numbers,  after  having  been  interrupted 
by  the  recapitulation  of  various  laws,  proceeds  thus :  "  Then 
came  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole  congregation,  into  the 
desert  of  Zin,  in  the  first  month ;  and  the  people  abode  in  Ka- 
desh.**  (Num.  xx.  1.)  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  there 
were  two  several  places  called  Eadesh,  one  to  the  north  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  about  midway  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  almost  on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land, 
at  which  the  Israelites  first  encamped,  —  and  another,  where 
they  encamped  at  the  close  of  their  wanderings,  more  to  th'^ 
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east,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Hor.  But  it  is  mord 
probable  that  there  was  only  one  place  so  called ;  and  that  the 
tatter  was  its  true  situation.  Dr.  Robinson  fixes  the  position 
of  Eadesh  at  a  place  called  Ain-el-Weibeh,  about  two  days* 
journey  to  the  north  of  Mount  Hor ;  hut  Mr.  Stanley  regards 
the  place  as  more  probably  identical,  or  closely  connected,  with 
Petra,  a  little  to  the  south  of  that  mountain.  The  thirty-eight 
years  of  the  Israelites*  judicial  wandering  were  probably  passed 
m  the  wilderness  of  Faran,  i.  e.  the  great  desert  plateau  of  the 
Tih,  and  in  moving  up  and  down  the  chasm  or  valley  of  the 
Arabah,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  extending 
from  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  (Elanitic 
Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Akabah)  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Among  the  few  details  of  Israelitish  history  during  this 
period,  we  find  the  record  of  one  event  of  considerable  im- 
portance.* This  was  a  formidable  revolt  against  the  personal 
authority  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  against  the 
newly  established  form  of  Divine  government  which  they  were 
called  to  administer.  The  malcontents  were  headed  by  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  belonging  to  the  two  neighbouring  encamp- 
ments of  the  Reubenites  and  the  Eohathites.  Eorah  was  a 
Levite,  first  cousin  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  being  the  son  of  Izhar, 
brother  of  Amram  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  become  jea- 
lous of  the  large  share  of  power,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which 
had  been  lodged  in  the  line  of  Amram,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
portions  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Dathan  and  Abiram  were  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben ;  and  they  may  have  represented  the  jealousy 
of  the  whole  tribe,  occasioned  by  the  pre-eminence  assigned  to 
Judah  and  Levi.  These  men,  supported  by  250  "  princes  of 
the  assembly,  famous  in  the  congregation,  men  of  renown,**^ 
publicly  charged  Moses  and  Aaron  with  the  usurpation  of 
unwarranted  authority,  and,  in  effect,  demanded  their  abdication 
of  office.  Moses  referred  the  matter  to  the  Divine  decision ;  he 
commanded  the  250  leaders  of  the  revolt  to  appear  in  front  of 
the  Tabernacle  on  the  following  day,  each  bearing  a  censer  with 
incense,  afler  the  manner  of  Aaron  in  the  exercise  of  his  lawful 
functions,  in  order  that  it  might  be  publicly  determined  whether 
or  not  the  Lord  would  sanction  their  ministrations.  The  ap- 
pointment was  kept ;  and  then  appeared  a  terrible  vindication 
of  the  theocratic  government,  and  a  testimony  of  the  Divine 
indignation  against  this  spirit  of  insubordination,  however  for- 

*  But  the  date  of  this  rebellion  is  uncertain.    Some  suppose  that  it 
took  place  before  the  sending  of  the  spies. 
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tified,  as  it  probably  was,  by  appeals  to  patriarchal  custom  and 
claims  of  prescriptive  right.  At  the  Divine  command,  conveyed 
by  Moses,  the  people  retired  in  all  directions  from  the  tents  of 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  which  were  thereupon  suddenly 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake ;  while  the  chiefs  who  had  gone 
to  offer  incense  were  consumed  by  fire  which  proceeded  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.  By  Divine  command,  Eleazar  took 
up  the  censers  which  had  been  employed  by  these  presumptuous 
men,  and  converted  them  into  broad  plates  for  a  covering  of 
the  altar.  The  rebellion,  however,  was  not  yet  subdued.  On 
the  following  day,  the  people  rose  up  against  Moses  and  Aaron, 
charging  them  with  the  death  of  all  the  men  who  had  thus 
periled  in  their  iniquity ;  and  this  turbulence  was  punished  and 
repressed  by  a  plague,  in  which  no  less  than  14,700  of  the  people 
died.  At  the  suggestion  of  Moses,  Aaron,  with  incense  burnmg  on 
a  censer,  went  forth  among  the  people,  and  **  stood  between  the 
dead  and  the  living ; "  whereupon  the  plague  was  stayed ;  and 
hereby  is  conveyed  to  ourselves  a  lively  representation  of  the 
work  of  the  Great  Intercessor,  Jesus  Christ.  "All  these  things," 
we  must  remember,  "  happened  unto  them  [the  Israelites]  for 
ensamples  (types) ;  and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."   (1  Cor.  x,  11.) 

After  this,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  confirm  the  authority  of 
Aaron  by  another  miracle.  Moses,  by  Divine  command,  received 
from  the  prince  of  each  tribe  a  rod,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
his  tribe,  but  with  the  name  of  Aaron  inscribed  on  the  rod  fur- 
nished hj  the  tribe  of  Levi.  These  rods  were  laid  up  "  before 
the  Testimony ;  "  and,  on  the  following  day,  Moses  found  that 
while  all  the  other  rods  were  dry,  "  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the 
house  of  Levi  was  budded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed 
blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds."  This  rod,  which  had  thus  be- 
come a  singular  token  of  the  Divine  ratification  of  Aaron's 
sacerdotal  office,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  pretenders,  was  directed 
to  be  carefully  laid  up  before  the  Testimony,  L  e.  the  Tables 
of  the  Law.    (2Tum.  xvi.  xvii.) 

Elementary  akd  General  Questions. 

414.  How  long  did  the  Israelites  remain  encamped  at  Horeb  ? 

415.  What  events  took  place  during  that  period  ? 

416.  What  was  the  number  of  the  Israelites  when  that  encampment 
broke  up  ? 

417.  What  formed  the  signal  for  the  movements  and  halts  of  the  people 
in  the  wilderness  ? 

418.  Repeat  the  words  used  by  Moses  on  these  occasions. 

419.  Whom  did  the  Israelites  take  with  them  as  their  human  guide  to 
the  several  localities  from  Horeb  to  Canaan? 
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430.  What  event  occnned  at  Tabenh,  whkh  gave  rise  to  that  name 
of  the  place? 

421.  Name  the  next  encampment  after  Taberah.    What  took  place 
there? 

422.  What  station  is  named  as  next  to  Hazeroth?    What  is  its  pro- 
bable  locality  ?    By  what  event  was  it  distinguished? 

423.  In  what  direction  did  the  Israelites  proceed  after  quitting  Haze- 
roth? 

424.  What  events  occurred  on  occasion  of  the  Israelites'  first  visit  to 
Kadesh-Bamea? 

425.  What  report  concerning  Canaan  was  brought  back  by  ten  out  of 
the  twelve  spies  ? 

426.  In  what  light  did  Caleb  and  Joshua  represent  the  matter? 

427.  How  was  the  report  received  by  the  people?  and  with  what 
result? 

428.  Relate  particulars  concerning  the  discomfiture  of  the  Israelites  by 
the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  (Amorites). 

429.  How  long  did  the  penal  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness continue  ? 

480.  In  what  parts  of  the  wilderness  did  they  wander?    Mention  the 
modem  names. 

431.  Give  Uie  history  of  the  rebellion  of  Eorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

432.  State  particulars  concerning  Aaron's  rod  that  budded. 

Additional  Questions. 

433.  Describe  the  position  assigned  at  Horeb  to  the  several  tribes  of 
Israel  during  an  encampment  and  on  a  march. 

434.  State  the  respective  numbers  of  the  several  tribes,  and  the  banners 
imder  which  they  were  ranged. 

435.  What  importance  attaches  to  a  discovery  of  the  site  of  Hazeroth? 

436.  What  is,  probably,  the  site  of  Eadesh  Bamea? 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


JoUBliBT    FBOM    KaBESH    TO-  THE    B0RDEB8    OF    CaKAAK. — 

Death  of  Aabon,  and  of  Mosjjs. 
(Numbers,  xx. — ^xxxvi. ;  Deuteronomy.) 

At  the  end  of  the  thirty-eight  years  of  penal  wandering  in  the 
wilderness,  and  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus,  the 
Israelites  pitched  their  camp,  for  the  second  time,  at  Kadesh 
Barnea.  Here  Miriam  died.  Here  also  the  people  broke  out 
into  loud  complaints  against  Moses,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  water,  from  which  tney  now  began  once  more  to  sufifer,  the 
supply  which  had  followed  them  fiom  Kephidim  havin^i^  been 
^viously  withdrawn.  Having  appealed  to  the  Lord  for  di- 
^ion  in  this  emergency,  Moses  was  commanded  to  take  the  rod) 
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ind,  toother  with  Aaron,  to  speak  to  the  rock*;  a  promise 
being  given  him  that  the  rock  should  then  pour  forth  water. 
Moses  accordingly  took  the  rod  *'  from  before  the  Lord,*'  and 
gathered  the  congregation  in  front  of  the  rock ;  but  here  he 
first  addressed  the  people  in  a  tone  of  impatience  and  anger, 
saying,  ^  Hear  now,  ye  rebels,  must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of 
this  rock?"  and  then  he  *4ifted  up  his  hand,  and  with  the  rod 
he.  smote  the  rock  twice.*'  The  supply  of  water  was  given  ;*but 
the  Lord  reproved  Moses  and  Aaron,  as  having  failed  to  honour 
Him  before  the  people, — their  conduct  having  been  marked  by 
want  of  strict  obedience  to  the  Divine  command,  and  having 
probably  involved  a  manifestation  of  unbelief,  or  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  Divine  faithfulness  and  power ;  and  it  was  solemnly 
declared  that,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sin  in  this  matter,  they 
should  not  personally  conduct  the  people  into  Canaan.    The 

flace  was  called  Meribah  (strife),  because  there  the  children  of 
srael  strove  with  the  Lord.  (Num.  xx.  1 — 13.) 
From  this  station  the  Israelites  could  have  marched  di- 
rectly towards  Canaan;  and  they  might  have  been  encou- 
raged to  do  so  hy  the  fact  that  they  had  been  enabled,  through 
Divine  interposition,  to  repulse  Arad  (or  rather,  the  king  of 
Arad;  see  Judges,  i.  16.),  one  of  the  kings  of  the  south,  who 
had  ventured  to  attack  them.  But,  notwithstanding  this  suc- 
cess, it  was  determined  that  they  should  proceed  through  the 
land  of  Edom,  and  then  advance  northward  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Jordan,  so  as  to  attack  the  more  central  portion  of  the 
country  from  the  east.  Accordingly,  Moses  despatched  an 
embassy  to  the  king  of  Edom,  requesting  permission  to  pass 
through  his  territory  :  this  request,  however,  met  with  a  posi- 
tive refusal,  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  march  southward,  as 
far  as  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  to 
turn  northward,  so  as  to  go  round  the  land  of  Edom  (the 
region  of  Mount  Seir),  instead  of  passing  through  it.f 
At  this  time,  while  they  were  yet  in  the  vicmity  of  Mount 

*  We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Stanley  regards  Kadesh  Bamea  as  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  identical  with  Petra  (i.  e.  Selah,  the  rock,  the  rocky  dwelling), 
tt  accords  with  this  supposition  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^  Speak 
ye  unto  the  rock  before  their  eyes ;  "  without  any  previous  mention  of  a 
rock.  The  nature  of  the  place  alone  was  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
meaning  of  this  part  of  the  command. 

t  They  "  encamped  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  at  Ezion-Geber, 
and  then  turned  the  comer  of  the  Edomite  mountains,  at  their  southern 
extremity,  and  entered  the  table-land  of  Moab  at  the  *  torrent  of  the 
willows '  ('the  brook  Zared '),  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.** — 
Staklbt,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  part  ii.  ch.  L 
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Hor,  Aaron,  by  Divine  command,  went  up  to  the  top  of  that 
mountain*,  and  there  died,  having  first  invested  his  son  and 
successor,  Eleazar,  with  the  pontincid  garments.  The  people" 
mourned  for  him  thirty  days.  With  regard  to  the  personal 
character  of  Aaron,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  while  he  was  in« 
ferior  to  Moses  in  courage,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  strength  of 
faith,  he  was  yet  favourably  distinguished  by  patience  under 
suffering,  and,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  Golden  Calf,  when 
he  yielded  to  the  fear  of  man,  and  in  the  case  of  the  revolt 
against  Moses,  he  persevered  in  a  course  of  fidelity  to  the  cere* 
monial  law  and  all  the  theocratic  institutions. 

Proceeding  on  the  route  already  indicated,  the  Israelites  once 
more  became  weary  and  disheartened ;  they  broke  out  into  in« 
vectives  against  Mx>ses  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
which  existed  notwithstanding  the  supply  sold  to  them  by  the 
Edomites,  as  they  passed  along  the  borders  of  their  territory ; 
and  they  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  manna  with  which  they 
had  been  so  long  miraculously  supplied.  **Our  soul,'*  said 
they,  **  loatheth  this  light  bread.  Great  was  thid  offence 
against  their  invisible  king,  who  was  conducting  them  on  their 
Journey  by  the  direct  interposition  of  His  almighty  power ;  and 
It  met  with  signal  punishment.  "  The  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents 
amons  the  peo^e,  and  they  bit  the  people,  and  much  people  of 
Israeldied.**  The  people  then  sougnt  the  intercession  of  Moses 
on  their  behalf.  "  And  Moses  prayed  for  the  people.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set  it  upon 
a  pole :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  is  bitten, 
when  he  looketh  upon  it,  shall  live.  And  Moses  made  a  serpent 
of  brass  and  put  it  upon  a  pole ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that,  if  a 
serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of 
brass,  he  lived."  (Num.  xxi.  7 — 9.).  In  memory  of  this  won- 
derful deliverance,  the  brazen  serpent  was  carefully  preserved ; 
until,  at  length,  in  consequence  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  make  it  an  object  of  idolatry,  it  was  destroyed  by 
Hezekiah.  (2  Kings,  xviii.  4.)  To  Christians  this  miracle  is 
especially  remarkable,  because  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to 
regard  the  brazen  serpent  as  typic^  of  Himself,  and  of  His 

Erecious  death  upon  the  cross  for  our  salvation,  —  a  salvation  to 
e  personally  received  through  faith  in  Him.  *'As  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
Man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Hhn  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life.".    (John,  iii.  14,  15.)t 

*  This  mountain  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Aaroun,  L  e.  Aaron's 
Mount, 
t  "  As  symbolical  of  the  method  of  recovery  propounded  to  singers  in 
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It  18  not  certain  at  what  precise  spot  the  hist  recorded  trans- 
action took  place ;  we  read  only  the  names  of  the  several  sta- 
tions at  which  the  Israelites  encamped  after  they  left  Mount 
Hor,  without  any  narrative  of  events  by  which  they  were  dis* 
tinguished.  TNum.  xxi.  xxxiii.)  We  then  find  that,  having 
passed  througn  the  country  of  the  Moabites,  they  encamped  by 
the  river  Arnon,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  intending  to 
make  a  peaceable  passage  through  the  territory  of  the  Amorites, 
a  Canaanite  people  who  had  crossed  the  Jordan  and  had  driven 
the  Moabites  from  a  portion  of  their  country.  An  embassy  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  requesting 
permission  for  the  transit ;  but  this  was  met  by  a  warlike  de- 
monstration, leading  to  a  conflict  between  the  Amorites  and 
Israel,  which  ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  Sihon  and  his  forces^ 
together  with  the  capture  of  Heshbon  and  other  places.  The 
route  of  the  Israelites  now  lay  through  Bashan,  where  they  met 
with  resistance  from  Og,  the  king  of  that  country.  Og  was  per- 
sonally remarkable  as  a  man  of  gigantic  stature*,  and  it  is  pro- 


the  Gospel,  the  leading  ideas  in  both  are  manifestly  the  same ;  —  on  the 
part  of  those  respectively  concerned,  a  wounded,  dying,  condition, — on 
the  part  of  God,  the  conspicuoas  elevation  of  something  apparently  in- 
adequate, yet  really  effectual  to  accomplish  the  cure ;  and  the  simple  look- 
ing to  this  object  as  the  medium,  through  which  its  healing  virtue  was 
to  flow  into  the  experience  of  the  dying." — Fairbaibn,  Typology  of 
Scripture,  part  i.  ch.  iii. 

*  Og  had  an  iron  bedstead,  nine  cubits  long,  L  e.  about  thirteen  feet  and 
a  half.  (DeuL  iii.  11.)  **  In  the  same  regions  of  the  east,  bedsteads  of 
metal  seem  to  have  been  more  in  use  andently  than  at  present.  .  .  . 
Heathen  writers  notice  bedsteads  of  gold  and  silver.  Herodotus  (i.  181.) 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  (vi.  10.)  describe  beds  and  tables  of  these  metals, 
which  they  observed  in  eastern  temples.  Such  beds  are,  in  the  book  of 
Esther  [i.  6.],  ascribed  to  the  Persians;  and  accordingly  a  bed  of  gold 
was  found  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  (Arrian  de 
Exped.  Alex.  lib.  vL).  Sardanapalus  caused  150  beds  of  gold,  and  as 
many  tables  of  the  same  metal,  to  be  buried  with  him  (Ctesias  ap.  Athe< 
nsum,  1.  xii.).  The  Parthian  monarchs  ordinarily  slept  on  beds  of  gold, 
and  this  was  counted  a  special  privilege  of  their  estate  (Josephus,  Antiq. 
XX.  3.).  At  the  time  of  the  Ttojan  War,  Agamemnon  had  several  beds 
of  brass  (Thersites,  ap.  Athenaeum,  xiii.  11.).  Both  Livy  and  St.  Au- 
gustin  affirm  that  the  Bomans  brought  beds  of  brass  from  Asia  to  Bome, 
after  the  wars  they  had  in  that  part  of  the  world  (Liv.  lib.  xxxix. ;  Aug. 
De  Civ.  Deiy  iii.  21.).  It  is  related  by  Thucydides  that  when  the  Thebans 
had  destroyed  the  city  of  Platiea,  they  took  away  many  beds  of  brass 
and  iron,  which  they  found  there,  and  consecrated  them  to  Juno  (lib.  iii.). 
These  are  sufficient  instances  of  the  ancient  usage ;  but  most  of  them 
show  that  such  beds  or  bedsteads  were  not  in  common  use,  but  belonged 
to  princes  and  persons  of  distinction." — Kitto,  Daily  Bible  lUustrationst 
vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. 
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bable  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  people  of  warlike  character : 
but  his  resistance  to  Israel  was  fruitless ;  in  a  battle  which  was 
fought  at  Edrei,  the  Lord  delivered  him  and  his  armies  into 
the  power  of  His  chosen  people,  who  took  possession  of  the 
whole  territory  of  Bashan. 

From  Bashan  the  Israelities  proceeded  to  the  plains  of  Moab^ 
8  district  at  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho.  This  district  was  still  called 
the  plains  of  Moab,  because  it  had  been  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Moabites ;  but  that  people  had  been  afterwards  expelled  by 
the  Amorites,  whom  the  Israelites  had  recently  subdued,  so  that 
they  now  encamped  in  this  country  without  opposition.  The 
Moabites  had  retired  to  a  mountamous  region  farther  to  the 
east ;  and  here,  although,  as  the  descendants  of  Lot,  they  were 
secure  from  any  hostile  invasion  of  the  Israelites  (Deut.  ii.  9.); 
they  had  yet  taken  alarm  at  the  formidable  numbers  and  rapid 
conquests  of  that  people.  Under  the  influence  of  this  fear, 
Balak,  their  king,  sent  for  a  celebrated  soothsayer  or  diviner, 
named  Balaam,  who  resided  at  a  place  called  Pethor,  in  Meso- 
potamia, with  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  pronounce  a  curse 
upon  the  Israelites,  and  trusting  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
tnis  curse  might  act  as  a  check  upon  their  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress.*   The  history  of  thb  mission  and  its  results  is  recorded^ 

*  Concerning  the  use  of  such  curses  or  solemn  maledictions  among 
heathen  nations,  see  Kitto*s  Daily  BibU  IllustrtUions,  vol.  ii.pp.  219—21^ 
With  regard  to  the  character  of  Balaam,  Dr.  Kitto  quotes  the  following 
passage  from  Buddicom's  C9iristian  Exodus : — **  It  would  be  vain  to  assert, 
m  opposition  to  the  whole  course  of  his  history,  that  he  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  character,  the  will,  and  the  dealings  of  Jehovah.  It  is  in- 
deed certain  that  he  was  a  diviner,  and  a  pretender  to  those  magical  arts 
and  incantations  so  common  in  his  age  and  country.  But,  with  these 
abatements,  he  possessed,  from  whatever  source  derived,  knowledge  of  a 
higher  and  nobler  character,  which,  improved  to  its  legitimate  end^ 
would  have  gifted  him  with  distinction  immeasurably  transcending  every 
dream  of  worldly  avarice,  or  all  the  wealth  and  powers  which  the  King 
of  Moab  could  bestow.  Unreal  as  his  divinations  and  sorceries  were,  he 
had  communications  from  the  God  of  Heaven  which  might  have  made 
him  wise  unto  salvation,  and  a  diffusive  blessing  to  all  around  him. 
But,  alas  1  the  illumination  of  the  mind  is  by  no  means  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  conversion  of  the  heart.  There  are  many  who  know 
God,  yet  glorify  Him  not  as  God,  by  a  sanctified  use  of  their  attainments 
to  His  honour.  He  only  knows  God  aright  whose  will  and  Sections  are 
overruled  to  obey  Him.  *  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom, A  good  understanding  have  all  they  that  do  His  commuidments.' 
He  whose  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  is  merely  theoretical,  resembles  the 
ill-assorted  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  head  was  of  fine  gold,  hut 
his  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay."  In  short,  Balaam  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  a  worldly  mind,  endeavouring  to  serve  at  once  God  and 
aiammon.    See  2  Pet.  ii.  15, 16. ;  Jude,  11. 
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in  sublime  and  striking  language,  in  Numbers,  xxii. — zxiv.; 
where  it  should  be  carefully  perused.  Suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  Balaam,  induced  by  the  large  reward  which  Balak  offered 
for  his  services,  endeavoured  to  lay  a  curse  upon  the  Israelites : 
but  his  attempts  were  vain ;  for  he  found  himself  constrained 
by  almighty  power  to  pronounce  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse, 
and  even  to  give  utterance  to  a  remarkable  prophecy  concern- 
ing the  future  conquests  and  greatness  of  the  chosen  people. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  **  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  man*8 
voice,  forbad  the  madness  of  the  prophet.  (2  Pet.  ii.  16. ; 
comp.  Num.  xxii.  22 — 35.) 

Afler  this  signal  failure  and  rebuke,  Balaam  advised  the 
Moabites  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  Israelites  by  seducing  them 
to  sin,  especially  to  idolatry  and  its  concomitant  offences.  This 
couukI  was  followed,  and  with  too  great  success.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  Moabitish  and  Midianitish  women,  a  large 
number  of  the  people  were  induced  to  join  in  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  Baal-peor.  This  act  of  high  treason  against  the  in- 
visible sovereign  was  punished,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Moses, 
who  commanded  the  judges  to  carry  into  effect  the  sentence  of 
the  law  by  the  infliction  of  death  npon  the  idolaters ;  a  sen- 
tence in  the  execution  of  which  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar 
the  priest,  especially  distinguished  himself  by  the  slaughter  of 
Zimri,  who  had  the  effrontery  to  appear  in  company  with 
Cosbi,  a  Midianitish  woman,  under  the  immediate  observation 
of  Moses  himself.  Besides  this,  the  Lord  visited  the  Israelites 
with  a  plague,  in  which  24,000  died.  From  this  time,  the  Mi- 
dianites  were  formally  ranked  among  the  enemies  of  Israel ;  and 
even  the  Moabites  were  no  longer  rcganled  as  a  kindred  race, 
but  were  viewed  in  the  light  of  aliens. 

During  the  encampment  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  Moses  by 
Divine  command  took  a  fresh  census;  the  result  of  which 
showed  a  slight  decrease  (of  about  i2000)  in  the  number 
of  the  people,  since  the  period  of  their  departure  from 
Egypt.  (Num.  xxvi.  comp.  with  Num.  i.)  All  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  twenty  years  when  the  Israelites  began 
their  journey  were  now  dead,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  to- 
geUier  with  Moses  himself;  and  Moses  now  received  a  distinct 
intimation  that  the  time  of  his  decease  was  at  hand,  accom- 
panied  with  a  charge,  in  accordance  with  his  own  patriotic 
desire,  to  make  a  solemn  appointment  of  Joshua  as  his  sue* 
eessor. 

The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  having  applied  for  a  grant  of  the  territory  which 
bad  been  conquered  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  as  their  portion  of 
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the  promised  inheritance,  the  grant  was  made  by  Moses,  oh 
condition  that  the  tribes  thus  settled  should  not  refuse  to 
cross  the  Jordan  with  their  brethren,  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  (Num.  xxxii.  1 — 33.)  After  this,  acting 
under  Divine  direction,  Moses  declared  the  boundaries  of  the 
Promised  Land,  with  its  mode  of  distribution  among  the  tribes ; 
assigning  to  the  Levites  forty-eight  cities  with  their  suburbs, 
including  the  six  cities  of  refuge.  (Num.  xxxiv,  xxxv.)  He 
then  recapitulated  the  Law  which  had  been  delivered  at  Sinai ; 
which  he  also  left  in  writing  for  the  benefit  of  future  ages': 
and  at  the  same  time  he  addressed  copious  and  earnest  ex^ 
hortations  to  the  people,  reminding  them  of  the  past  dealings 
of  the  Lord  with  them  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  calling 
them  to  act  with  courage  and  vigour  for  the  possession  of 
Canaan,  and  to  persevere  in  dutiful  and  careful  obedience  to 
the  commandments  and  institutions  of  their  Divine  King,  with 
due  submission  to  his  appointed  ministers,  —  and  adding  a 
promise  of  national  prosperity  in  case  of  obedience,  together 
with  a  threatening  of  punishment  for  disobedience  by  the 
infliction  of  signal  and  long-continued  calamities.  These 
repetitions  and  addresses  by  Moses  form  the  substance  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

And  now  (b.c.  1451),  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command, 
Moses  ascended  one  of  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Abarim, 
named  Nebo  or  Fisgah  (perhaps  that  which  is  now  called  Jebel 
Attar£Ls),  from  which  he  obtained  a  survey  of  the  Promised 
Land.  Here  he  beheld,  on  his  right,  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
and  the  fertile  district  of  the  north  of  Canaan,  bounded  by  the 
snowy  summit  of  Mount  Lebanon ;  on  his  left,  beyond  the 
Jordan,  which  here  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea,  he  saw  the 
territory  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  sloping  off  to  the 
borders  of  the  wilderness ;  close  beneath  him,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Jordan,  lay  Jericho,  the  city  of  palms ;  beyond  this, 
his  eye  ranged  over  the  hills  and  plains  allotted  to  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  distant  horizon* 
Such  was  the  prospect  which  was  spread  out  to  the  gaze  of 
Moses  as  he  stood  on  the  summit  of  Pisgah.  "  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  him.  This  is  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham) 
unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  saying.  I  will  give  it  unto  thy  seed ;  I 
have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go 
over  thither.  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  he  buried 
him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab  over  against  Beth«peor 
[  "  in  a  ravine  before  Beth-peor,  that  is,  in  front  of  the  height 
from  which  Balaam's  last  prophecy  had  been  delivered  \  and  so^ 
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doubtless,  somewhere  in  the  gorges  of  Pisgah"  *]  ;  but  no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.  And  Moses  was  120 
years  old  when  he  died ;  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated.  And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days."  (Deut.  xxxiv.  4  —  8.) 
**  Here  we  leave  him.  But  we  quit  with  reluctance  the  man 
whose  career  and  character,  as  connected  with,  and  developed 
in,  a  large  and  important  part  of  Scripture,  have  engaged  so 

much  of  our  attention As  the  mind  tries,  however^ 

to  rest  upon  the  prominent  points  of  the  character  which  his 
career  evinces,  we  find  ourselves  unexpectedly  baffled.  All  the 
great  men  of  sacred  as  well  as  of  profane  history  possessed  some 
prominent  virtue  or  quality,  whicn  stood  out  in  bolder  relief  than 
their  other  excellences.  We  think  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  of 
the  conscientiousness  of  Joseph,  of  the  contrition  of  David,  of 
the  generosity  of  Jonathan,  of  the  zeal  of  Elnah ;  but  what  do 
we  regard  as  the  dominant  quality  of  Moses  r  It  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  mind  is  perplexed  in  the  attempt  to  fix  on  any. 
It  is  not  firmness,  it  is  not  perseverance,  it  is  not  disinterested- 
ness, it  is  not  patriotism,  it  is  not  confidence  in  God,  it  is  not  meek- 
ness, it  is  not  humility,  it  is  not  forgetfulness  of  self,  that  forms 
his  distinguishing  characteristic.  It  is  not  any  one  of  these. 
It  is  ALL  of  them.  His  virtues,  his  graces,  were  all  equal  to 
each  other ;  and  it  was  their  beautifufly  harmonious  operation 
and  development  which  constituted  his  noble,  and  all  but 
perfect,  character.  This  was  the  greatness  of  Moses,  this  was 
the  glory  of  his  character.  It  is  a  kind  of  character  rare  in 
any  man ;  and  in  no  man,  historically  known,  has  it  been  so 
completely  manifested.  The  exigencies  of  even  those  great 
affairs,  which  engaged  his  thought,  did  not,  and  could  not-, 
call  forth  on  any  one  occasion  aU  the  high  qualities  with  which 
he  was  gifted.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  see  more  than  one  high 
endowment  in  action  at  the  same  time.  But  we  find  Moses 
equal  to  every  occasion  ;  he  is  never  lacking  f  in  the  virtue 
which  the  occasion  requires  him  to  exercise ;  and  by  this  we 
know  that  he  possessed  them  all.  When  we  renect  that 
Moses  possessed  all  the  learning  of  his  age,  and  that  he  wanted 
none  of  the  talents  which  constitute  human  greatness,— 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  such  endowments  are  not  invariably 
accompanied  by  high  character  and  noble  sentiments, — we 
honour  his  humility  more  than  his  glory,  and,  above  all,  y^i^ 

*  Stanley*  Sinai  and  Palestine,  ch.  vii. 

i  The  author  had  previously  referred  to  the  <-  sin  of  Mosea  "  which  led 
to  his  exclusion  from  Canaan. 
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venerate  that  Divine  wisdom  which  raised  up  this  extraordinarj^ 
man,  and  called  him  forth  at  the  moment  when  the  world  had 
need  of  him."  ♦ 

Elbmentabt  and  General  Questions. 

437.  When  did  the  Israelites  arrive  a  second  time  at  Eadesh  Bamea? 

438.  When  and  where  did  Miriam  die? 

.    439.  Belate  the  history  of  Moses*  smiting  the  rock  at  Kadesh. 

440.  What  name  was  given  to  this  place,  in  memorial  of  the  people's 
murmuring? 

441.  What  route  did  the  Israelites  take  from  Kadesh,  and  why? 

442.  Where  did  Aaron  die?    Who  was  his  successor? 

443.  Give  the  history  of  the  plague  of  fiery  serpents,  and  the  appointed 
method  of  healing. 

444.  Explain  the  symbolical  and  typical  meaning  of  the  Brazen 
Serpent. 

445.  Where  did  the  Israelites  encamp  after  having  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Moabites  ? 

446.  How  did  they  obtain  a  passage  through  the  territory  of  the 
Amorites  ? 

447.  Where  did  they  fight  a  battle  which  opened  to  them  the  land  of 
Bashan  ? 

448.  Where  was  the  last  encampment  of  the  Israelites  on  the  east  of 
Jordan? 

449.  Relate  the  history  of  Balak  and  Balaam.    Repeat  Balaam's  pro* 
phecy  of  Christ,  Num.  xxiv.  17. 

450.  How  did  the  Israelites  sufi^er  Balaam  to  do  them  harm?    And 
how  was  their  wickedness  punished? 

451.  What  was  the  result  of  the  census  taken  in  the  plains  of  Moab  ? 

452.  Which  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  obtained  a  settlement  east  of  Jor« 
dan,  and  on  what  conditions? 

453.  Relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Moses. 

ADDrrioNAL  Questions. 

454.  Describe  the  character  of  Aaron. 

455.  What  do  we  read  concerning  Og,  Eang  of  Bashan  ?    Refer  to  some 
accounts  of  metal  bedsteads  in  ancient  history. 

456.  Why  was  the  district  on  the  south-east  of  Jordan  denominated 
"  the  plains  of  Moab  "  at  the  time  of  the  Israelites'  encampment  there? 

457.  What  appears  to  have  been  the  character  of  Balaam  ? 

458.  Describe  the  prospect  which  lay  before  and  around  Moses  when 
he  was  on  the  top  of  Fisgah. 

459.  State  your  view  of  the  character  of  Moses. 

460.  Give  the  date  of  the  death  of  Moses. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Invasion  of  Canaan. — Death  or  Joshua. 

(Josh.  i.^xxiY.) 

Joshua  bad  already  been  a^jpointed  to  succeed  Moses  as  the 
leader  of  the  Israehtes,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  theo- 
cratical  froyernment.  He  was  now  (b.c.  1451)  confirmed 
m  this  office,  and  was  commanded  to  lead  the  people  into  the 
promised  land,  with  the  assurance  of  Divine  support  to  give 
success  to  faithful  and  courageous  conduct;  herein  becoming  a 
type  of  Christ,  the  true  "  salvation  of  the  Lord,"  whose  office  it 
is  to  conduct  his  faithful  people  to  the  possession  of  tiieir 
heavenly  inheritance,  the  land  of  everlasting  rest. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  Joshua  sent  two  spies  secretly  from 
Shittim  ^  to  Jericho,  a  fortified  city  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan ft  which  formed  the  key  to  the  whole  country.|  By  some 
means,  the  presence  of  these  men  had  become  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  place,  and  search  was  made  for  them,  from  which 
they  escaped  only  by  the  address  of  a  woman  named  Rahab  §,  at 

*  Shittim  (the  Acacias),  or  Abel-shittim  (the  Acacia  Meadow,  Nam. 
^xxiii.  49.),  the  last  place  at  which  the  Israelites  encamped  before  they  re* 
moved  to  the  Jordan,  was  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tainouB  range  Abarim,  and  immediately  under  Nebo,  opposite  to  Jericho. 
Hence  it  is  to  be  looked  for  near  the  point  at  which  the  Wady  Heshban 
enters  the  plains  of  Moab ;  probably  to  the  south  of  this  wady.  See 
Keil  on  Jomko,  ii  1. 

t  This  river  was  so  called,  according  to  Gesenius,  from  jeredy  to  de- 
scend, and  so  — the  descender,  the  river  that  flows  down.  Its  fall  is 
considerable.  The  word,  in  Scripture,  has  the  article  always  (except 
twice), —  the  Jordan.  ^ 

X  We  find  mention  of  Jericho  and  its  neighbouring  palm -grove,  in 
Strabo,  xvi.  2. ;  Diodor.  Sic.  ii.  48.  Tacitus,  in  his  descnption  of  Judea,^ 
makes  special  mention  of  Lebanon  and  the  Jordan,  Hist  v.  6. ;  and  Jus- 
tin. XXX.  8.,  speaks  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  its  trees  of  opobal- 
samum.  For  a  description  of  Jericho  see  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Fakatine, 
ch.  vii. 

§  **  Though  Rahab*8  subsequent  conversation  with  the  spies  (v.  9.) 
proves  that  she  was  both  convinced  of  the  onmipotence  of  Jehovah,  and  of 
the  reality  of  the  miracles  He  had  performed  for  His  people,  and  also  that 
she  firmly  believed  that  this  God  was  about  to  give  them  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  that  therefore  all  opposition  to  Israel  would  be  futile,  being  in 
fact,  resistance  to  the  Almighty  God  himself;  yet  this  is  no  justification  of 
her  falsehood,  which  still  remains  nothing  but  a  sinful  expedient,  bv  which 
she  thought  it  necessary  to  contribute  her  part  toward  the  accompliahraent 

M 
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whose  house  they  lodged;  who  first  concealed  them  under  some 
stalks  of  flax,  which  had  been  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  flat  roof 
of  her  house,  and  afterwards  let  them  down  through  a  window, 
so  that  they  were  immediately  outside  the  town-wall  against 
which  her  house  was  built.  From  her  they  learnt  that,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Israelites,  the  people  of  Canaan  had  been 
smitten  with  a  panic,  arising  from  tne  intelligence  which  they 
had  received  of  the  manifestation  of  Di  trine  power  in  their 
favour.  On  receipt  of  this  report,  Joshua  immediately  led 
the  people  to  the  brink  of  the  Jordan,  and  appointed  a  time  for 
the  passage  of  the  river.  But  it  was  now  about  the  period  of 
the  vernsii  equinox,  the  time  of  barley-harvest ;  and  the  river 
was  swollen  with  its  annual  flood,  arising  from  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  which  carried  it  periodically  over  its  banks  of  the 
lower  or  innermost  channel,  so  as  to  fill  up  a  higher  or  wider 
channel,  enclosed  with  steep  banks  on  either  side.  The  passage 
was  therefore  impracticable  by  any  means  at  the  command  of 
the  Israelites  themselves ;  but  Joshua  prepared  them  to  expect 
that  it  should  be  effected  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  He 
commanded  the  priests  to  take  up  tbe  ark,  and  carry  it  m  front 
of  the  host;  and  no  sooner  had  the  soles  of  their  feet  touched 
the  edge  of  the  river,  than  the  waters  which  came  down  from 
above  were  stayed  in  their  course  and  made  to  stand  in  a  heap, 
while  those  from  below  flowed  away  in  their  usual  course  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  left  a  large  space  of  dry  ground  for  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites.  The  ark  was  set  down  in  the  dry 
channel,  and  remained  there  until  all  the  people  had  passed 
over;  and  on  this  spot  twelve  stones  were  set  up  as  a  monument 
of  the  event,  while  twelve  other  large  stones,  taken  from  the 
same  place,  were  set  up  by  Divine  command  in  Gilgal,  on  the 
east  of  Jericho,  where  the  Israelites  made  their  first  encamp- 
ment in  Canaan.  The  administration  of  Joshua  was  thus  inau- 
gurated by  a  heaven  wrought  miracle,  similar  to  that  which 
had  introduced  the  leadership  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea.  And 
it  has  been  observed  that  "  that  which  Moses  accomplished  with 
his  stafi^,  through  the  word  of  the  Lord,  was  here  performed  by 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  had  been  appointed  at  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  theocracy  as  the  regular  symbol  of  the  gracious 

of  the  decrees  of  God,  and  the  safety  of  herself  and  family.  The  lie 
which  Rahab  told  is  a  sin,  notwithstanding  that  the  feelings  which 
dictated  it  had  their  root  in  faith  in  the  true  God  ^Heb.  xi.  31.) ;  and 
the  help  she  rendered  from  these  motives  to  the  spies,  and  ther^ore  to 
the  cause  of  the  Lord,  was  accounted  to  her  for  righteousness  (James  ii. 
25. ),  and  her  sin  was  forgiven  her  as  a  sin  of  weakness.*' — Ksil  on  Jothuou 
ii.  2—6. 
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presence  of  the  Lord.  When  the  ordinary  means  of  grace 
exist,  the  goodness  and  power  of  God  operate  throngh  them, 
and  not  directly.  Israel  was  to  learn  this  now,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  receive  a  striking  fulfilment  of  the  assurance  which 
Grod  had  given  them,  that  He  would  manifest  His  glory  to 
jthem  out  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.**  * 

The  terror  of  the  Canaanites  was  augmented  by  the  miracu-* 
lous  passage  of  the  Jordan ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  take 
immediate  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  in  order  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  divinely  conducted  enterprise.  Gilgal  f  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  head-quarters ;  and  here,  by  the 
express  command  of  Jehovah,  the  Israelites  took  time  for  the 
discharge  of  some  ceremonial  duties,  as  the  matter  which 
claimed  their  first  attention.  The  rite  of  circumcision,  which 
had  been  neglected  {  during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
was  now  solemnly  renewed ;  and  the  Passover,  which  had  not 
been  kept  since  the  Israelites  quitted  Sinai,  was  celebrated 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  at  even.  On  the  following 
day  the  people  ate  unleavened  cakes  made  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  upon  which  they  had  now  set  foot ;  and  then  the  supply 
of  manna,  being  no  longer  needed,  ceased.§ 

The  time  for  the  commencement  of  active  operations  against 
the  Canaanites  was  now  drawing  near.  "  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Joshua  was  by  Jericho  **  —  probably  on  some  day  when 
he  was  taking  a  survey  of  the  place,  —  ^^  that  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  looked;  and  behold  there  stood  a  man  over 
against  him  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  || ;  and  Joshua 

*  Keil  on  JoshitOf  lii.  7 — 17 

t  I.  e.  a  rolling  away ;  because  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  **  This  day 
have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  £g}'ptfrom  off  you,"  i.  e.  the  reproach 
cast  upon  the  Israelites  by  the  Egyptians,  who  said  that  God  had  brought 
them  out  into  the  wilderness  in  order  to  destroy  them. 

X  Or,  rather,  discontinued,  suspended,  in  token  of  the  Divine  dis' 
pleasure,  and  the  temporary  rejection  of  the  people.  The  Israelites  now 
entered  once  more  into  covenant  with  the  Lord,  by  the  renewal  of  cir- 
cumcision, and  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  See  Keil  on  Joshua^ 
V.  4—6. 

§  "  This  discontinuance  of  the  supply  by  which  the  people  had  been  so 
long  sustained,  no  less  marks  the  signal  providence  of  God,  than  the 
original  grant  of  it,  and  its  long  continuance.  It  came  not  one  day  be- 
fore it  was  needed ;  and  it  was  continued  not  one  day  longer  than  was 
really  required  by  the  wants  of  the  people.  This  strikingly  showed  the 
Lord's  care,  and  evinced  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  supply.  Such 
indications  as  this  of  the  Lord's  presence  and  power  were  little  less  than 
visible  manifestations  of  Deity." — Kitto,  Daihf  Bible  lUustrciHons,  vol.  ii* 
p.  261. 

Q  As  he  had  before  appeared  to  Balaam,  Num.  xzii.  28.  31. 
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went  unto  him,  and  said  unto  bim,  Art  tbou  for  us,  or  for  our 
adversaries  ?  and  he  said.  Nay,  but  as  captain  of  the  host  of 
the  Lord  am  I  now  come.  And  Joshua  fell  on  his  faoe  to  tbe. 
earth,  and  did  worship,  and  said  unto  him.  What  saith  my  lord 
unto  his  servant  ?  And  the  captain  of  the  Lord^s  host  said  unto 
Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot ;  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  noly.  And  Joshua  did  so.**  (Josh.  v.  14,  1^.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  glorious  Being  who  thus 
appeared  to  Joshua,  and  received  his  worship,  was  the  same 
¥^0  had  appeared  to  Abraham  as  a  traveller,  and  to  Moses  in 
the  burning  bush ;  even  the  eternal  Son  of  God  in  a  humaa 
form  temporarily  assumed.  And  the  design  of  this  appearance 
was  to  encourage  Joshua  and  the  people  to  advance  against 
the  Canannites,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  promised  and  ever- 
present  aid  of  the  Almighty. 

The  people  of  Jericho,  afraid  to  encounter  the  Israelites  in 
the  open  field,  shut  themselves  up  within  their  walls,  which  they 
hoped  would  serve  as  an  impregnable  defence.  But  no  wal& 
can  hold  out  when  the  captain  of  the  Lord*s  host  is  the  besieger.* 
In  the  present  case.  His  wonderful  power  was  remarkably  ap* 
parent.  According  to  Divine  instructions  to  Joshua,  the  army 
marched  round  the  place  in  silent  procession,  once  on  each  of 

*  "  The  possession  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  is  constantly  set  forth 
as  a  free  gift  of  the  Divine  favour,  by  which  all  ideas  of  human  right  aro 
completely  excluded.  .  .  .  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  donation  of 
this  land  to  the  Israelites  was  an  act  of  the  Lord's  free  favour,  the  denial 
of  ittotheCanaaniteswasno  less  an  act  of  His  retributive  justice,  of  such 
justice  as  it  behoved  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world  to  administer 
against  a  people  laden  with  iniquity.  .  .  .  When  the  time  was  fully 
come,  the  Canaanites  became  a  doomed  people,— doomed  to  expulsion  or 
extermination  by  the  Israelites,  to  whom  was  committed  the  sword  of 
judgment,  and  who  were  the  destined  inheritors  of  the  land  of  which  tfa« 
Canaanites  had,  by  that  time,  proved  themselves  nnworthy.  This  solemn 
doom  is  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  by  a  peculiar  word  (cherem),  which  is 
always  applied  to  such  devotement  to  destruction  in  vindication  of  tha 
Divine  justice ;  and  this  is  the  term  constantly  applied  to  the  Canaanites^ 
.as  to  a  people  who,  by  their  enormities,  had  dishonoured  the  moral  go* 
vemment  of  God,  and  were  therefore  to  be  constrained,  by  the  judgment 
inflicted  on  them,  to  glorify  that  government,  and  thereby  to  set  ibrth 
the  great  truth,  that  there  is  a  pure  and  holy  Ruler  of  the  nations.  Then, 
again,  the  Israelites,  favoured  as  they  were  for  their  fathers*  sake,  were 
apprised  that  even  they  held  the  land  by  no  other  tenure  than  that  which 
the  Canaanites  were  to  be  destroyed  for  infringing.  Over  and  over  a^a 
were  they  warned,  that  if  they  fell  into  the  same  dreadful  transgressions 
for  which  the  Canaanites  had  been  cast  out,  they  would  subject  them- 
selves to  the  same  doom — be  like  them  destroyed — like  them  cast  out 
of  the  good  land  which  thev  had  defiled." — Kitto,  Dailjf  Bible  lUusira* 
Ijions,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^5  —253. 
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iiix  saccessire  dnys,  attended  by  seven  priests  blowing  trumpets 
(rams*  horns*),  and  the  ark ;  one  portion  of  the  army  being  ill 
front  and  the  other  in  the  rear.  On  the  seventh  day,  this 
procession  marched  round  the  city  seven  times ;  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  circuit  %  the  priests  having  blown  a  long 
blast  with  the  trumpets  and  the  people  having  raised  a  loud 
shout,  the  walls  of  the  city  fell  down  flat  to  the  ground, 
taid  the  place  was  left  utterly  defenceless,  and  exposed  to  an 
"Bssault.  The  Israelites  rushed  from  all  points  upon  the  devoted 
city,  which,  according  to  the  Divine  command,  they  utterly 
destroyed ;  sparing  only  the  family  of  Rahab,  who  had  given 
protection  to  the  spies,  and  whose  house  had  been  distinguished, 
according  to  previous  arrangement,  by  a  red  cord  displayed 
at  the  window.  (Josh.  vi.  1 — ^25.)  "And  Joshua  adjured  them 
at  that  time,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord,  that 
riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho ;  he  shall  lay  the  foun- 
dation thereof  in  his  first-born,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he 
set  up  the  gates  of  it."  (Josh.  vi.  26.)  This  curse  has  been 
usually  understood  as  meaning  that  whoever  should  attempt  to 
rebuild  {  the  place,  should  lose  his  first-bom  by  death  at  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  and  his  youngest  son  at  the  com- 
pletion of  it,  or,  that  he  should  lose  all  his  children,  from  the 
nrst-born  to  the  youngest,  during  the  progress  of  the  work ; 
but  it  has  also  been  thought  to  signify  that  the  builder 
should  be  delayed  in  his  undertaking,  from  the  birth  of  his 
first-born  to  the  birth  of  his  youngest  son ;  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  Hiel, 
who  rebuilt  Jericho  during  the  reign  of  Ahab.  (1  Kings  xvi.  34.) 

*  NetKt  tnunpets  of  jubilee,  i.  e.  carved  trumpets,  made  of  horn,  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  horn,  capable  of  producing  a  loud  sound.  Compare 
Bxod.  xbc  13. ;  Lev.  xxv.  9. 

t  The  number  seven  amongst  the  Israelites  was  sacred ;  "  and  by  this 
march  of  seven  davs,  and  the  repetition  of  it  seven  times  on  the  seventh 
day,  together  with  the  seven  priests  walking  before  the  ark  of  the 
oavenant  and  blowing  seven  trumpets,  the  host  of  Israel  were  to  show 
that  they  were  the  people  of  the  covenant,  and  that,  as  the  gracious 
presence  of  Qod  was  bound  up  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  they  had  in 
the  midst  of  them  their  God  and  Lord,  and  were  fighting  in  His  name."^ 
Keil  on  JoskuOf  vi.  3—5.  At  the  same  time,  the  continuation  of  the 
march  during  several  days,  might  have  served  **to  exercise  the  Israelites 
in  nnquidified  faith  and  patient  confidence  in  the  power  and  promise  of 
their  God,  and  to  impress  deeply  upon  their  minds  the  fact,  that  it  was 
only  the  omnipotence  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah  which  had  given  into 
their  hands  this  fortified  city,  the  key  to  the  entire  land." — lb, 

X  I.  e.  to  restore  it  as  a  fortress,  to  rebuild  its  walls  and  gates.  Jerichn 
was  inhabited  again  before  the  time  of  Hiel  (Judges  iii*  13. ;  2 
at.  5.) ;  but  it  was  not  fortified. 
'  MB 
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The  prohibition  and  imprecation  of  Joshua  have  been  compared 
to  t(iat  of  Agamemnon,  concerning  the  rebuilding  of  Troy,  and 
of  the  Romans  with  respect  to  Carthage ;  and,  more  especially,, 
to  that  of  Crcesus  pronounced  over  Sidene.* 

Joshua  now  directed  his  arms  against  Ai,  a  town  in  the  hill 
country  j",  to  the  north-west  of  Jericho,  probably  in  a  strong 
position  near  a  difficult  pass,  to  the  east  of  Bethel.]: 

Having  ascertained  that  the  capture  of  the  place  was  likely 
to  be  easy,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  about  3000  men  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose;  but,  to  his  utter  surprise^ 
and  to  the  great  disappointment  of  all  the  people,  this  force 

*  Qaoted  by  Grotius  from  Strabo^  xiii.  1.  42. 

t  **  The  earliest  and  most  fandamental  diatribations  of  territory  are 
according  to  the  simple  division  of  the  country  into  its  highlands  and 
lowlands.  *  The  Amalekites,'  that  is,  the  Bedouin  tribes,  *  dwell  in  the 
land  of  the  south/  that  is,  on  the  desert  frontier, — *and  the  Hittites,  and 
the  Jebusites,and  the  Amorites,  dwell  in  the  mountains,*  that  is,  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  hills, — *  and  the  Ganaanites  dwell  by  the  sea  and  by  the 
**  side "  of  Jordan/  (Num.  xiii.  29. ;  comp.  Josh.  xi.  8.)  that  is,  on  the 
western  and  eastern  plains.  And  of  the  early  inhabitants  thus  enume- 
rated, those  who  at  least  by  their  names  are  brought  into  the  sharpest 
geographical  contrast  are,  the  Amorites  or  'dwellers  on  the  summits,' 
and  the  Canaanites  or  <  lowlanders.' " — Stanley,  Sinaiand  PaleUine,  ch. 
ii.  "  In  the  book  of  Joshua,**  says  Bitter  (quoted  in  Hackett*s  Illustra- 
tions of  Scripture,  ch.  v.\  **  which  relates  the  conquest  and  distribution 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  tne  geographical  character  is  predominant.  Its 
contents,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  admit  of  being  brought  to  the  test  of 
comparison  with  the  ascertained  condition  of  the  country ;  and  the  result 
is  that  its  accuracy  has  been  fully  established  in  the  minutest  details^ 
even  when  the  examination  has  been  pursued  into  the  most  unimportant 
and  trivial  local  relations.  The  notices,  not  only  of  distinct  regions, 
but  of  valleys,  fountains,  mountains,  villages,  have  been  confirmed,  often 
with  surprising  certainty  and  particularity.  The  entire  political  and 
religious  life  of  the  Hebrews  was  interwoven  in  the  closest  manner,  like 
a  piece  of  net- work,  with  the  geography  of  the  land,  far  more  so  than  is 
true  of  the  modem  European  nations ;  and  hence  the  opportunity  to 
verify  the  alleged  or  implied  connection  between  places  and  events  is  ther 
more  perfect,  and  affords  results  the  more  satisfactory.  Most  decisive  is 
the  rebuke  which  infidelity  has  received  from  this  new  species  of  testimony  ;* 
it  has  been  compelled  to  confess  with  shame  that  it  has  imposed  on  itself 
and  others  by  the  unfounded  doubts  which  it  has  raised  against  the  trntit 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  authenticity  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament has  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  vindication  on  a  side  hitherto  too 
much  overlooked :  their  fidelity  in  all  matters  within  the  sphere  of  geogra* 
phy  places  a  new  argument  in  the  hands  of  the  defenders  of  Revelation  ** 

f  Robinson  fixes  the  site  of  Bethel  at  the  ruins  of  Mixkhrun  or  BeiHn^ 
but  is  at  a  loss  for  the  locality  of  Ai.  Some  think,  however,  that  Bethel 
was  farther  north,  probably  at  or  near  the  modem  Siniil,  and  that  the 
site  of  Ai  is  the  place  now  called  Turmus  Aya,  See  Eeu  on  Joshua,  vii' 
2-5. 
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^08  driyen  from  the  heights  with  loss.  Joshua  fell  down  before 
the  Lord ;  and,  in  answer  to  his  earnest  supplication,  it  was 
revealed  to  him  that  the  recent  defeat  was  the  punishment  of 
a  sin  which  had  been  committed  amon^]^  the  people,  by  the 
appropriation  of  some  of  the  spoil  of  Jericho,  which  ought  to 
have  been  utterly  destroyed,  or,  so  far  as  it  consisted  of  gold  or 
other  metal,  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  Taber- 
nacle worship.  For  the  detection  of  the  offender,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  lot ;  and  in  this  way  he  was  found  in  the  person  of 
Achan,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  was  compelled 
to  confess  that  he  had  taken,  and  secreted  in  his  tent,  a  rich 
Babylonish  cloak,  and  a  quantity  of  silver  and  gold.  Achan 
and  ius  family  were  put  to  death  by  stoning*,  and  their  remains, 
together  with  all  tne  ofiender*s  property,  and  the  treasure 
which  he  had  so  covetously  and  impiously  taken  and  concealed, 
were  consumed  with  fire,  and  covered  with  stones  f,  in  a  spot 
which  was  hence  denominated  the  valley  of  Acbor  (i.  e. 
trouble  or  disturbance),  situate  somewhere  on  the  south  or 
south-west  of  Jericho. 

Afler  this  vindication  of  the  Divine  sovereignty  and  honour 
among  the  Israelites,  their  course  of  conquest  was  suffered  to 
proceed.  Ai  was  readily  taken  by  means  of  the  following 
stratagem.}  One  party  of  the  attacking  force  §,  having  feigned 
a  flight,  induced  the  men  of  Ai  to  leave  the  city  in  pursuit  of 
them,  chasing  them  probably  far  down  towards  the  desert  or 
valley  of  the  Jordan ;  whereupon  a  second  party,  who  rose  up 
from  ambush  in  another  quarter  (probably  towards  the  head  of 
the  pass),  found  free  ingress  into  the  place,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
The  Israelites  then  turned  upon  their  pursuers,  who,  surrounded 
and  dismayed,  were  easily  destroyed.    All  the  inhabitants  of 

*  See  Keil  on  JoakMa^  vii.  15. 

f  It  has  been  observed  by  travellers  and  commentators  that  the 
custom  of  throwing  stones  upon  the  graves  of  crimmals  is  still  prevalent 
in  the  East 

X  On  this  subject,  Keil  quotes,  with  approbation,  the  following  remaxl&B 
of  Calvin :  **  The  question  put  by  many,  with  reference  to  the  propriety 
of  employing  stratagem  in  order  to  deceive  an  enemy,  indicates  excessive 
ignorance.  For  it  is  certainly  not  physical  force  alone  which  determines 
ueissne  of  war;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  are  pronounced  the  best. 
seneraU  whose  success  is  due  less  to  force  than  to  skilful  manceuvres. 
And  therefore,  if  war  is  lawful  at  all,  it  is  indisputably  right  to  avail 
oneself  of  those  arts  by  which  victory  is  usually  obtained.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  neither  must  treaties  be  violated,  nor  faith  broken  in 
anv  other  way.'* 

§  Perhaps,  the  main  body.  On  the  movements  connected  with  this 
attack,  see  Keil  on  Jothua^  viii.  1—29. 
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the  placei  to  the  number  of  12,000,  were  put  to  death,  the 
town  itself  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  kingi  wha 
had  been  taken  prisoner,  was  hung. 

The  Israelites,  having  thus  penetrated  towards  the  heart  of 
Canaan*,  the  kings  (petty  princes)  of  the  country  found  it 
necessary  to  combine  together,  in  order  to  make  luead  against 
them.  But  the  people  of  Gibeon,  a  city  (now  the  Tillage  £1* 
Jib)  lying  on  a  detached  bill  near  a  lofty  eminence  (now  Nebi 
Samuel),  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  desired  rather 
to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  invaders.  And  in  this  they 
succeeded  by  artifice.  A  deputation  of  the  Gibeonites,  having 
all  the  appearance  of  way-worn  travellers  from  a  distance  (with 
old  sacks  or  bags  upon  their  asses, — ^wine-bottles  of  skin,  old, 
rent,  and  bound  up, — old  and  patched  sandals,— worn  and 
soiled  clothes, — and  hard-baked  bread),  waited  upon  Joshua, 
professing  to  have  come  from  a  remote  district,  with  the  desire 
of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  a  peofde  who  had  been  so  signally 
blessed  by  the  Almighty,  in  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and 
in  their  conquests  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  Failing  to  seek 
advice  from  the  Lord,  Joshua  and  the  people  were  misled  by 
these  representations,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity 
with  the  pretended  strangers ;  and,  when  it  had  been  discovered 
that  Gibeon  was  in  fact  one  of  the  neighbouring  cities  which 
had  been  devoted  to  speedy  destruction,  still  it  was  decided 
that  the  treaty  must  be  observed,  and  that  no  more  could  be 
done  against  the  Gibeohites  than  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
servitude,  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  (Josh,  ix.) 

Gibeon,  having  thus  consulted  for  its  own  safety,  now  be- 
came the  immediate  object  of  attack  to  five  combined  kings' 
of  the  Amorites,  namely,  Adoni-zedek  king  of  Jerusalem^ 
Hoham,  king  of  Hebron,  Firam  king  of  Jarmuth,  Japhia  king 
of'Lachish,  and  Debir  kins  of  Eglon.  In  this  emergenc;jr  the 
Gibeonites  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Israelites  at  Gilgal, 
and  called  upon  Joshua  for  protection ;  and  Joshua,  having  made 

*  Kdl  maintains  that,  as  soon  as  Ai  was  taken,  Joshua  went  with  the 
whole  of  the  people  to  mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim ;  and  that  the  Gilgal 
hencdbrward  mentioned  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Israelites  is  not  to- 
be  understood  as  the  place  of  their  first  encampment  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  but  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stiiloh,  on  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  modem  village  of  Jiljilia,  to  the  west  of  Sinjil  (Bethel.)    This 

1>lace  was  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  on  a  steep  hill,  having  good  table- 
and  on  the  top,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  large 
plain  on  the  west,  and  also  towanls  the  north  and  east,  thus  ofl^ring  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  Joshua's  plans.  But  it  must  be 
Mnfiessea  that  our  first  impression,  on  reading  Josh.  x.  48.,  is  that 
"odiua  returned  to  the  original  camp  at  GilgaL 
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a^eed  mareh,  caMd  unexpectedly  upon  the  besieging  forces, 
which  he  routed  with  immense  slaughter.  This  great  victory 
was  accomplished  by  the  merciful  interposition  oi  heaven : 
many  of  the  fugitives,  having  outstripped  their  pursuers  in  the 
ascent  of  Beth-horon  the  Upper,  were  destroyed  by  great  hail- 
stones ;  while,  having  crossed  the  ridge  of  thle  mountains,  they 
were  on  the  descent  towards  the  lower  Beth-horon  *,  when,  the 
approach  of  night  seeming  likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter, 
Joshua  found  himself  authorised  to  sue  for  a  miraculous  pro-* 
longation  of  the  day, —  a  request  whicb,  by  the  agency  of  the 
Divine  Creator  and  almighty  Champion  of  Israel,  was  w(mder- 
fuUy  granted.^  **  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  in  the  day 
when  the  Lord  delivered  up  the  Amorites  before  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  he  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel,  Sun,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Gibeon,  and,  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And 
the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies."  (Josh.  x.  12, 13.)  It 
can  hardly  need  to  be  observed  that  this  wonderful  and  un- 
paralleled event  is  here  described,  as  in  fact  all  such  descriptions 
are  properly  made,  according  to  the  appearance ;  just  as  when 
we  say  the  sun  rises  or  sets.    Whatever  were  the  means  em- 

*  **  The  character  of  the  descent  firom  the  hill-comitTy  of  Judea  into  the 
plain  of  Philistia,  is  Very  different  from  that  of  the  precipitous  ravines 

which  led  down  into  the*  great  depression  of  the  Jordan 

From  the  plain  of  Sharon  a  wide  valley  of  corn-fields  nins  straight  up 
into  the  bills,  which  here  assume  someUiing  of  a  bolder  and  higher  form 
than  usual.  This  is  the  valley  of  '  Ajalon,'  or  of  '  Stags,'  of  which  the 
name  is  still  preserved  in  a  little  village  on  its  northern  side,  and  of  which 
the  signification  is  said  to  be  still  justified  by  the  gazelles  which  the 
neosaDts  hunt  on  its  mountain  slopes.  The  valley  is  slightly  broken 
by  a  low  ridge,  on  which  stands  the  village  of  Beit-Nuba.  Passing  by 
two  more  hamlets,  Beit-Sireh,  and  Beit-Likhi,  another  ridge  is  crossed 
and  another  village ;  and  from  thence  begins  a  gradual  ascent,  through  a 
Narrower  valley,  almost  approximating  to  the  character  of  a  ravine,  at 
the  foot  of  which,  though  on  an  eminence,  marked  by  a  few  palms,  stands 
the  village  of  Beit-ur  El-Tathi,  whilst  at  the  summit  and  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  pass  stands  the  village  of  Beit^ur  El-Foka.  This  is  the  pass 
of  the  Nether  and  Upper  Beth-horon,  *  the  House  of  Caves,'  of  which 
there  are  still  traces,  though,  perhaps,  not  enough  to  account  for  so  em- 
niiatic  a  name.  From  the  Upper  Beth-horon  another  descent  and  ascent 
leads  to  a  ridge  which  conunands  the  heights  above  El-Jib,  the  modem 
village  which  thus  retains  the  name  of  Oibeon ;  and  then  once  more  a 
slight  descoit  reaches  that  village,  and  from  the  village  is  mounted  the 
high  point,  called  Nebi-Samuel,  from  which  is  obtained  the  first  view  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  wide  table-land." — StarleV,  Sinai  and  Pakitinej  ch.iv, 

f  A  grant  which  Agamemnon  could  not  procure  from  his  false  deity, — 
lUad,  ii.  419.  But  we  may  trace  a  fabulous  imitation  of  this  histon*  ^«^ 
Odyss.  xxiii.  241. 
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ployed  bj  the  Almij^hty  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  stu^ 
pendous  miracle*,  still  the  fact  could  be  stated,  with  truth  and 
effect,  only  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Scripture. 

Joshua  soon  learnt  that  the  five  defeated  princes,  vho  had 
escaped  with  their  lives,  had  been  discovered  in  their  place  of 
concealment,  which  was  a  cave  at  Makkedah,  situate  probably 
on  the  edge  of  the  Philistine  plains.  To  this  spot  he  inmie- 
diately  repaired ;  and  here,  after  the  complete  destruction  of 
all  the  remaining  fugitives,  he  caused  his  captains  to  set  their 
feet  upon  the  necks  of  these  kings,  and  then  to  hang  them  npon 
trees  until  the  evening,  when  their  bodies  were  taken  down  and 
cast  into  the  cave,  the  entrance  of  which  was  afterwards  secured 
by  large  stones.  Without  loss  of  time  Joshua  advanced  against 
the  districts  and  cities  which  had  belonged  to  these  conquered 
princes  and  their  allies;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  was  enabled, 
by  Divine  help,  completely  to  reduce  and  destroy,  in  succession, 
Makkedah,  Libnab,  Lachish,  E^lon,  Hebron,  and  Debir;  thus 
making  himself  master  of  the  whole  country  south  of  Gibeon. 
(Josh.  X.) 

The  princes  of  the  northern  part  of  Canaan  having  now  com- 
bined against  the  Israelites,  under  the  leadership  of  Jabin  (the 
Intelligent)  king  of  Hazor  f,  collected  a  large  force,  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  many  horses  and  chariots,  at  the 
lake  of  Merom  (the  High  lake ;  now  called  Huleh),  in  Gfdilee, 
— the  first,  smallest,  and  highest  of  those  lakes  into  which  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  fall  after  they  have  left  their  sourcesc 

Without  delay  Joshua  advanced  to  encounter  this  formidable 
enemy.  He  took  the  allied  forces  by  surprise,  and  routed  them 
with  great  slaughter ;  and,  pursuing  that  course  of  extermina- 
tion which  had  been  prescribed  by  Divine  authority,  "ho 
houghed  their  horses,  and  burnt  their  chariots  with  fire,"  thus 

« 

*  Many  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  means,  or  celestial 
machinery,  by  which  this  miracle  was  wrought ;  but  all  such  conjecturea 
must  be  vain,  if  not  presumptuous. 

t  '*  A  final  gathering  of  the  Canaanite  races  took  place  in  the  extreme 
north,  under  the  king,  who  bore  the  hereditary  title  of  Jabin  (Josh,  si 
1.),  and  the  name  of  whose  city,  Hazor,  still  lingers  in  the  dopes  of  Her- 
mon,  at  the  head  of  the  plain.  Round  him  were  assembled  the  heads  of 
all  the  tribes  who  had  not  yet  fallen  under  Joshua's  sword.  As  the  Bri-  - 
tish  chiefs  were  driven  to  the  Land's  End  before  the  advance  of  the  Saxon, 
so  at  this  Land's  End  of  Palestine  were  gathered  for  this  last  struggle, 
not  only  the  kings  of  the  north,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
fVom  the  desert  valley  of  the  Jordan  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  from  the 
maritime  plain  of  Philistia,  from  the  heights  above  Sharon,  and  from 
the  still  unconquered  Jebus,  to  the  Hivite  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of 
'^aalbec" — Stanley,  Sinai  and  FalesUne,  ch.  zi.  . 
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annihiiatlng  the  first  cavalry  force  which  had  heen  brought  to 
bear  against  the  Israelites  since  their  entrance  into  Canaan. 
He  then  struck  a  final  blow  at  this  confederacy  by  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  the  leading  city,  Razor ;  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded with  the  subjugation  of  other  portions  of  the  country  in 
detail :  until,  at  length,  at  the  end  of  about  five  years,  he  had 
subdued  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  central  portion 
of  the  country  from  the  mountains  of  Seir  on  the  south  to  Le- 
banon on  the  north. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  this  conquest*  that  Joshua  built  an 
altar  and  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  on  mount  £bal ;  when  he 
wrote  upon  the  stones  a  copy  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  at  the 
same  time  recited  the  promises  and  curses  of  the  Law  to  the 
assembled  people,  one  naif  of  whom  stood  over  against  mount 
Ebal,  and  the  other  half  over  against  mount  Gerizim  (Josh, 
viii.  30 — 85.),  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  direction  of  Moses. 
(Deut.  xxvii.  1—13.) 

The  conquest  of  Canaan,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  not 
been  undertaken  merely  with  a  view  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
people,  but  in  order  to  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory ;  as  when  the  Normans  conquered  England,  or  the  Turks 
made  themselves  masters  of  Macedonia.  And  the  Israelites 
had  made  the  invasion  with  the  consciousness  of  a  Divine  com- 
mission, and  a  sense  of  their  right  to  the  country  on  the  ground 
of  a  grant  which  had  been  made  to  them  by  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth.  We  have  seen  that  the  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  had  already  been  apportioned  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh ;  and  now  that  the 
Israelites  had  subjugated  on  the  west  a  portion  sufficient  to  form 
the  subject  of  another  distribution,  this  portion,  which  consti- 
tuted the  centre  of  the  land,  was  assigned  to  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Ephraim ;  a  district,  although  not  entirely  subdued,  being 
at  the  same  time  assigned  to  the  other  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 
Caleb,  at  his  special  request,  obtained  Hebron  (formerly  called 
Kirjath-arbat),  and  its  vicinity,  which  lay  within  the  limits  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.     (b.g.  1445.) 

*  It  was  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Ai,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Gibeonites,  if  the  Israelites  made  an  encampment  at  a  northern  Gilgal ; 
a  place  which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  mentioned  in  Deut.  zL  30.  in  con- 
nection with  £bal  and  Gerizim. 

t  **  Hebron  was  the  original  name  of  the  city;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
Abraham's  stay  there  that  it  received  the  name  of  Kirjath-arba,  from  a 
giant,  named  Arba,  who  was  not  the  founder,  but  a  conqueror,  of  the  city, 
having  accompanied  the  Anakiro,  to  which  tribe  he  belonged,  and  who 
did  not  arrive  in  that  neighbourhood  till  after  the  time  of  Abraham. 
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These  arrangements  haying  been  made,  it  was  felt  that  the  ttne 
had  arrived  for  removing  the  head-quarters  of  the  pe(^le  froa 
Gilgal  to  some  more  permanent  position.  The  place  fixed  upon 
(doubtless  under  Divine  direction)  was  Shiloh  *,  in  the  tribe  of 
Bphraim,  situate  near  the  centre  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  to  this 
place  accordingly  the  ark  was  removed,  and  here  the  Tabernacle 
was  set  up ;  —  the  Ark  about  to  remain  here»  until  it  was  after- 
wards taken  by  the  Philistines ;  and  the  Tabernacle,  as  the  sub- 
sequent history  will  shew,  during  a  space  of  four  or  ^yq^  cen- 
turies, until  the  time  of  Samuel.  Soon  after  this  settlement, 
Joshua  proceeded  to  distribute  by  lot  the  remainder  of  the 
country  (not  yet  divided)  among  the  seven  tribes  which  had 
not  been  located;  a  distribution  made  according  to  a  survey f 
which  had  been  taken  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  found  to 
correspond  with  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  ana  with  the  intima- 
tions of  Moses.  The  inheritance  chosen  by  Joshua  for  himself 
was  Timnath-serah,  on  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  where  he 
built  a  city,  not  far  from  Shiloh.  (Josh.  xiz.  49,  50.)  To 
the  Levites  were  givea  by  lot  forty-eight  cities,  with  their 
suburbs  (i.  e.  certain  limited  districts  of  pasture  ground  around 
eachX  out  of  the  other  tribes ;  of  which  tnirteen  were  allotted  to 
the  priests.  Of  these  cities,  six  had  already  been  set  apart  as 
cities  of  refuge  |,  namely,  Kedesh  in  Galilee,  on  the  mountains 
of  Naphtali,  Shechem  (Sichem)  on  the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
Hebron  on  the  mountains  of  Judah ;  and  on  the  east  of  Jordan^ 

retained  this  name  till  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Caleb,  when  the 
Israelites  restored  the  original  name  Hebron,**— Kjbjol  on  JodiuOf  xiv. 
18—15. 

*  See  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  ch.  v.  §  I. 

t  **  This  seems  to  us  the  most  interesting  scientific  operation  recorded 
in  the  early  Scriptmre,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  of  which  very 
ancient  history  has  left  any  record.  It  is  out  <^  all  sight  the  earliest  ex«- 
ample  of  land-surveying  of  which  we  have  any  knowl^ge ; — and  that  it 
Was  undertaken  in  the  circumstances  shows  that  there  was  more  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  among  the  Israelites  at  this  time  than  they  have  usually 
credit  for,  and  that  they  were  by  no  means  so  rude  a  people  as  some  have 
conceived."— Ettto,  Jbaily  Bible  lOustratume,  vol  ii  p.  806.  —  But  Kdl 
observes  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  survey  included  an 
actual  measurement 

I  « In  entire  contrast  with  the  asyla  of  the  Hebrews,— ^which  were  not 
established  with  the  design  of  saving  the  actual  criminal  from  the  punish- 
ment he  deserved,  but  for  the  purpose  of  affortUng  to  those  who  had 
accidentally  infijcted  an  injury  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  jnst 
verdict, —  those  of  Greeks,  Komans,  and  Germans,  stand  prominently 
forward,  nnce  they  enabled  the  criminal,  who  was  amenable  to  the  laws, 
to  escape  the  sentence  he  justly  merited."— -Pauk,  quoted  by  £bil  on 
JoAuUf  zz.  1 — 6. 
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Beeer  in  the  wildemeM  (tribe  of  Reuben),  Ramoth  in  Gilead 
(tribe  of  Gad),  Golan  in  Baahan  (tribe  of  Manasseh).    (Josh. 

The  rdative  positions  of  the  tribes  according  to  this  division 
may  be  thus  stated.  Of  the  pastoral  district  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  Reuben  occupied  the  southern  portion,  to  the  north  of 
vhich  lay  Gad,  and,  still  further  to  the  north,  one  half  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  On  the  west  of  Jordan,  Judah  occupied,  in 
the  centre  of  the  country,  a  large  and  valuable  portion  to  the 
south,  with  Benjamin  adjoining  its  northern  border.  Still 
further  to  the  north  lay  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  then,  in  suc- 
cession, the  other  half  of  Mana8sdii,Issachar,  Zebulon,  andNaph* 
tali,  the  latter  reaching  to  the  foot  of  mount  Lebanon.  On  the 
coast  of  tlie  Mediterranean  lay  Simeon  on  the  south,  above 
which  was  Dan,  and  still  further  to  the  north  Asher. 

This  "partition  of  the  whole  land  is  to  be  regarded,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  a  pledge  that  the  Lord  would  certainly  perform  his 
promise,  and  <&ive  out  and  destroy  the  Canaanites  who  yet 
remained,  provided  only  that  Tsrael  did  not  forget  either  Him 
or  His  commandments.  On  the  other  hand,  it  furnished  an 
occasion  for  exercising  the  Israelites  in  faith  and  fidelity  towards 
God,  the  test  of  whi(m  was  to  be  their  actually  proceeding  to 
take  possession  of  the  inheritance  assigned  them  by  lot,  and  to 
exterminate  the  remaining  inhabitants/**  It  appears,  however, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Israelites  found  themselves  in  possession 
of  a  portion  of  the  country  sufficient  for  their  present  occu«> 
pation,  they  became  indiflerent  and  careless  as  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  remainder ;  being  satisfied  with  the  immediate 
supply  of  their  own  exigencies,  without  due  regard  to  the  de- 
clared will  of  God,  and  the  glory  of  His  name.  For  this  remiss- 
ness, and  for  their  readiness  in  sparing  the  wicked  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  they  were  severely  rebuked.  (Josh,  xviii.  3.),  and 
eventually  made  to  suffer. 

About  this  time  a  serious  quarrel  seemed  likely  to  arise  be- 
tween the  great  body  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Trans-jordanic 
tribes.  The  military  portion  of  these  tribes,  having  thus 
far  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan  for  the  other  tribes,  were 
now  suffered  to  return  home ;  and  on  their  way,  before  quitting 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  thev  erected  an  altar  in  grateful  com- 
memoration of  the  mercies  which  they  had  received.f    This  act, 

*  Keil  on  Joshua^  xiii.  7. 

t  It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  altar  was  erected  after  the  recrossing 
of  the  Jor(ian«  on  its  eastern  bank.  But  Keil  thinks  it  probable,  from  a 
close  examination  of  the  sacred  text,  that  it  was  erected  on  the  western 
bank,  before  the  passage.    See  Keil  onJoMhua,  xxii.  10. 
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however,  was  at  first  grievously  misinterpreted  by  the  other 
tribes,  who  suspected  their  brethren  of  a  design  to  establish  a 
separate  place  of  worship,  contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  and  directly  tending  to  a  violation  of  the  national  and  theo- 
cratic amity.  A  civil  war  seemed  to  be  imminent ;  and  a  large 
assembly,  of  a  threatening  character,  was  convened  at  ShikSi, 
Here,  however,  it  was  wisely  resolved  to  send  across  Jordan  a 
deputation,  with  Fhinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest  at  its 
head;  in  answer  to  whose  remonstrances  all  intention  of 
national  disunion  or  schismatical  worship  was  utterly  dis- 
claimed, and  the  true  design  of  the  memorial  altar  was  ex- 
plained ;  and  by  this  means  harmony  was  restored. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  latteryears  of  which  he  had 
spent  in  tranquillity  at  his  residence  in  Timnath-serah,  Joshua 
convened  two«assemblies  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  one,  at  some 
place  not  named  (perhaps  at  Shiloh),  in  which  he  exhorted 
the  Israelites  in  general  terms  to  be  faithful  to  their  Divine 
King  and  His  institutions,  bv  the  remembrance  of  His  promises 
and  threatenings  (Josh,  xxiii.) ;  and  the  other  at  Shechem,  in 
which  he  detailed  the  great  benefits  that  had  been  wrought 
for  them  by  the  Almighty,  and,  receiving  from  them  a  solemn 
assurance  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  he  caused 
the  Divine  covenant  to  be  recapitulated  and  renewed  ;  where- 
upon he  set  up  a  large  stone  as  a  standing  memoriid  of  this 
public  and  solemn  transaction.  (Josh,  xxivj  Soon  after,  this 
illustrious  servant  of  the  Lord  died  (b.c.  1443)  at  the  age 
of  1 10  years.*  About  the  same  time,  perhaps  a  little  earlier, 
took  place  the  death  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  leaving  his 
son  Fhinehas  as  his  successor  in  the  office  of  high  priest. 

*  **  The  character  of  Joshua  is  not  only  one  of  the  finest  in  Scripture 
history,  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  the  world  ever  saw.  There 
J8  scarcely  any  other  great  conqueror,  and  certainly  no  other  great 
Asiatic  conqueror,  like  him,  without  personal  ambition,  without  any 
desire  of  aggrandizement  His  whole  heart  was  in  the  highest  degree 
patriotic,  under  a  system  which  required  patriotism  to  take  the  form 
of  religious  obedience.  In  the  distant  view,  the  personal  and  even 
public  character  of  this  man  is  overshadowed  by  the  very  greatness 
of  the  events  and  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  events  are 
greater  than  the  man,  and  engage  the  attention  more ;  and  hence  indivi- 
dually he  appears  with  less  ^clat,  and  attracts  less  attention,  than  an  in> 
ferior  man  among  events  of  less  importance.  This,  when  rightly  viewed, 
is  not  a  dishonour  to  him,  but  a  glory ;  for  it  shows  how  accurately  he 
measured,  and  how  truly  he  understood,  his  right  position.  A  lesser  man, 
in  all  the  attributes  of  true  greatness,  would  have  been  seen  and  heard 
more;  but  it  is  the  magnanimous  character  of  real  greatness  to  shroud 
the  power  it  exercises.  Littleness  is  more  demonstrative;  greatness  is 
quiet  in  the  calm  repose  of  conscious  strength  and  influence." —  Krrro, 
^atVy  Bible  IHwttraiWM,  vol.  ii.  p.  315 
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Elbbientaby  and  General  Questions. 

461.  Who  was  appointed  to  sacceed  Moses,  and  to  lead  the  Israelites 
iato  the  promised  land  ? 

462.  How  may  we  regard  Joshaa  as  a  type  of  Christ  ? 

463.  Kelate  the  history  of  the  spies  whom  Joshaa  sent  to  Jericho. 

464.  Describe  the  miraculoos  passage  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites. 

465.  What  place  was  chosen  as  the  first  head-quarters  of  the  Israelites 
in  Canaan  ? 

466.  What  events  oocnrred  soon  after  they  had  pitched  their  tents  in 
tills  place  ? 

467.  Describe  the  capture  of  Jericho. 

468.  How  was  Ai  situate  with  reference  to  Jericho  ? 

469.  Relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  capture  of  AI,  including 
the  history  of  Achan. 

470.  B^  what  artifice  did  the  Gibeonites  persuade  Joshua  to  make  a 
league  with  them,  and  with  what  result  to  themselves  ? 

471.  What  was  the  first  combination  of  Canaanitlsh  (Amorite  or  south" 
em)  princes  against  Joshua?  Relate  the  history  of  its  defeat,  especially 
the  miraculous  prolongation  of  the  day. 

472.  What  was  the  second  (northern)  confederacy  against  Joshua? 
Where  were  the  forces  of  the  confederates  defeated  ? 

473.  What  took  place  in  mounts  £bal  and  Gerizim,  according  to  the 
injunctions  of  Moses? 

474.  Whither  were  the  head-quarters  of  the  Israelites  transferred  from 
Gilgal? 

475.  What  place  did  Caleb  choose  as  his  portion? 

476.  Where  did  Joshua  fix  his  residence  ? 

477.  Describe  the  relative  position  of  the  twelve  tribes  according  to 
the  allotment  made  by  the  survey  of  the  country  by  Joshua. 

478.  What  ground  of  quarrel  arose  between  the  Trans-jordanic  tribes, 
and  the  other  Israelites  ?  how  was  the  dispute  terminated  ? 

479.  What  were  the  last  solemn  acts  of  Joshua,  as  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture? 

Additional  Questions. 

480.  Describe  the  situation  of  Jericho. 

481.  How  do  you  understand  the  imprecation  against  the  future  builder 
of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  26.,  with  1  Kings  xvi,  34.)? 

482.  Describe,  generally,  the  features  of  Palestine,  and  the  consequent 
aattmil  divisions  of  the  country. 

483.  State  the  situation  of  Gibeon.    What  is  its  modem  name  ? 

484.  By  what  mode  of  warfare  were  the  forces  under  Jabin  distin- 
goished? 

486.  Describe  the  lake  of  Merom. 

486.  Describe  the  situation  of  Shiloh.  How  long  did  the  Ark— and 
the  Tabernacle — remain  there? 

487.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Joshua. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

From  Joshua  to  Gideon. 

(Judges  L— viii.    Rutb.) 

Moses  had  been  raised  up  to  lead  the  people  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  and  through  the  wilderness ;  and  Joshua  had  been  ap- 
pointed his  successor  to  conduct  them  into  Canaan.  But  the 
office  which  they  filled  was  by  no  means  designed  to  be  per- 
manent :  in  the  theocratic  constitution  delivered  at  Sinai,  none 
but  the  Lord  is  recognised  as  the  head  and  leader  of  the 
people ;  and  we  must  regard  Moses  and  Joshua  as  lieutenants 
or  generals  holding  a  temporary  commission  from  the  Divine 
Sovereign  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  special  purpose.  Joshua  died 
without  appointing  any  successor ;  he  contented  himself  with 
exhorting  the  people  to  be  faithful  to  God,  and  true  to  the 
principles  of  the  Divine  institutions ;  and  it  appears  that  it  was 
the  design  of  their  heavenly  King,  after  having  vouchsafed  to 
them  extraordinary  assistance  during  their  period  of  national 
infancy,  and  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  danger,  now  to 
leave  them  to  the  use  of  those  ordinary  provisions  for  counsel 
and  strength  which  are  included  in  the  Mosaic  institute*, 
expecting  to  receive  from  them  that  faithful  and  loyal  obedience 
to  which  they  had  been  so  solemnly  and  repeatedly  pledged. 
The  Lord  held  in  His  own  hand  the  right  and  power  to  inflict 
upon  His  people  national  punishments  for  their  national 
transgressions,  —  punishments  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  He  had  inflicted  by  their  own< 
hands  upon  the  wicked  and  impenitent  Canaanites ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  order  to  mark  His  approbation  of  their 
dutiful  obedience,  He  designed  to  visit  them  with  peace,  plenty, 
and  all  kinds  of  temporal  prosperity.  When  chastisement 
should  have  eflfected  its  purpose,  and  the  people  should  turn  to 
Him  with  true  repentance,  then  He  would  deliver  them  from 
their  enemies,  and  remove  His  judgments  whatever  they  might 

*  Every  tribe  had  its  own  hereditary  chief  or  head,  and  subordinate 
officers ;  and  their  common  faith  formed  the  bond  of  union.  The  Israelites, 
therefore,  formed  a  number  of  free  states :  probably  the  high  priest  pre- 
sided, or  ought  to  have  presided,  over  a  general  assembly,  or  national 
diet. 
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be ;  thus  xnanifesting  Hb  Divine  presence  and  government,  at 
once  to  themselves  and  to  the  surrounding  nations.  Such  was 
the  state  of  discipline  upon  which  the  Israelites  had  now  been 
called  to  enter ;  a  state  of  discipline  distinguished  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  temporal  reward  and  punishment  to  the  Israelites 
as  a  nation,  whicn  might  well  have  served  to  conduct  the  mind 
to  the  expectation  of  individual  reward  and  punishment  in  the 
future  world.* 

The  first  symptoms  of  national  disobedience  to  the  Divine 
will  on  the  part  of  God's  people  after  their  establishment  in 
Canaan  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  their  backwardness  in 
prosecuting  the  prescribed  war  of  extermination  against  the  old 
mhabitants  of  the  country.  And  this  remissness  continued  to 
increase.  Some  additional  con(]|uests  were  made,  indeed,  afler 
the  removal  of  Joshua, —  including  a  seizure  of  territory  from 
the  Canaanites  and  Ferizzites  by  Judah,  assisted  by  Simeon, 
aller  the  defeat  of  Adonibezek,  whose  thumbs  and  great  toes 
were  cut  off  as  a  punishment  for  that  peculiar  kind  of  cruelty 
which  he  had  himself  too  often  practised.  On  this  occasion 
Jerusalem  was  taken  and  burnt;  but  the  Jebusites  still 
possessed  their  strong-hold  in  the  upper  part  of  this  place, 
which  they  retained  until  the  time  of  David.  The  conquest  of 
Judah  extended  also  to  Hebron  (formerly  Kirjath-arba), 
Debir  (formerly  Eirjath-sepher),  Hormah  (formerly  Zephath), 
Gaza,  Askelon,  and  Ekron.  The  tribe  of  Joseph  made  a 
successful  expedition  against  Bethel  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  war  was  not  prosecuted  with  due  vigour ;  and  a  blame- 
worthy inactivity  is  charged  especially  upon  the  tribes  of 
Zebulon,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan.    (Judges  i.  1 — 36.) 

The  Israelites  were  conten^t,  for  the  njost  part,  to  retain  the 
remainder  of  the  Canaanites  in  servitude  or  under  tribute ; 
their  intercourse  with  them  became  more  and  more  familiar, 

*  ''An  extraordinary  providence,  carrying  along  with  it  the  most 
exact  distribution  of  temporal  reward  and  punishment,  simply  proves 
the  truth  and  reality  of  a  temporal  sanction ;  but  so  far  from  being  in- 
oonaistent  with  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  it 
should  rather  have  been  regarded  as  the  surest  foundation  and  stepping- 
stone  to  such  a  belief.  On  this  point  Hengstenberg  justly  remarks: 
'  Where  this  foundation  (i.  e.  of  a  moral  government  on  earth,  a  temporal 
recompense)  is  not  laid,  there  the  building  of  a  faith  in  immortality  is 
raised  on  sand,  and  must  fall  before  the  first  blast.  Whoever  does  not 
recognise  the  temporal  recompense,  must  necessarily  find  in  his  heart  a 
response  to  the  scoff  of  Yanini  at  the  revelation  which  promises,  indeed, 
retributions  for  good  and  bad  actions,  but  only  in  the  life  to  come,  lest 
the  fraud  should  be  discovered.'  "-^Faibb4IRH,  Tupology  of  Scripture, 
part  i.  ch.  vi. 
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and  intermarriages  were  of  common  occurrence,  until  at  length 
they  became  infected  with  their  idolatrous  spirit,  and  began  to 
conform  to  their  evil  practices.  A  rebuke  administered  by  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  (perhafSs  the  uncreated  Messenger  of  the 
Covenant,  who  had  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  Moses,  and 
Joshua)  constrained  tne  people  to  weep  for  their  ofiences; 
whence  the  place  where  tnis  transaction  occurred  was  called 
Bochim.  (Judg.  ii.  1 — 5.)  But  the  impression  appears  to  hare 
been  transitory ;  and  idolatry  continued  to  make  promress, 
especially  in  Dan  and  Ephraun.  Many  disorders  ensued,  in- 
cluding a  civil  war  against  Benjamin.     (Judg.  zvii. — xxi.) 

As  a  punishment  for  this  growing  wickedness,  the  Lord 
permitted  Ghushan-rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  to 
advance  against  the  Israelites  with  such  success  that  he  held 
them  in  bondage  during  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  people 
then  cried  to  the  Lord  in  thenr  distress,  and  He  sent  a  deuverer 
for  them  in  the  person  of  Othniel  (lion  of  God),  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  a  nephew  of  Caleb,  who  had  obtained  in  marriage 
Achasb,  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  as  a  reward  for  his  brave 
conduct  at  the  siege  of  Debir  (Josh.  xv.  17.;  Judg.  i.  13.) ; 
under  whose  guidance  they  completely  broke  off  the  yoke  of 
their  foreign  oppressor.  (Judg.  iii.  7 — 11.)  Othniel  was  the 
first  of  those  occasional  leaders  whom  God  raised  up  according 
to  various  emergencies,  and  invested  with  extraordinary  au- 
thority as  His  representatives  or  deputies  in  the  administra^ 
tion  of  the  government  or  the  execution  of  military  command. 
These  persons  are  called  in  Scripture  Judges,  or,  as  the 
term  may  be  more  properly  rendered,  Rulers.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  Shophetim,  essentially  the  same  as  Suffetes  among 
the  Carthaginians  (Lir.  xxviii.  37.).* 

The  victory  of  Othniel  was  followed  by  a  peace  of  forty 
years ;  after  which,  as  a  punishment  for  renewed  offences, 
the  Israelites  were  brought  into  subjection  to  Eglon,  king 
of  Moab,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Amorites  and  Ama- 
lekites,  established  his  authority  over  the  southern  portion 
of  Canaan  and  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan  (i.e.  the 
plains  of  Jericho,  and  the  plains  of  Moab,  or  the  open  country 
0)1  either  side  of  the  Jordan  near,  its  entrance  into  the  Dead 
Sea)  ;  a  territory  which  he  continued  to  hold  — but  apparently 
without  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  or  high- 

*  But  it  has  been  observed  that  the  correspondence  is  more  in  the 
name  than  in  the  office.  The  Soffetes  were  ordinary  magistrates,  like 
the  PrsBtors  or  Consuls  at  Rome.  The  Hebrew  Judges  were  extraordinaiy 
military  leaders,  more  like  the  Roman  military  Dictators,  or  the  oc^ 

slonal  commanders  among  the  ancient  Germans. 
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.  lands  ^  during  eighteen  years,  retaining  the  Israelites  under 
tribute.  This  oppression  was  terminated  by  the  assassination 
of  Eglon  in  his  palace  by  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  a  left-handed 
man*  (a  peculiarity  belonging  to  many  of  his  tribe ;  Judg.  xx. 
16.),  who  stabbed  the  king  while  he  was  sitting  in  his  "  summer 

Earlour,'*  or  "  parlour  of  cooling,"  i.  e.  an  apartment  of  his 
ouse  constructed  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  coolness,  or 
protection  from  the  heat :  an  event  which  was  followed  by  the 
total  disruption  and  expulsion  of  the  Moabites.  (Jud^.  iii.  12 — 
30.)  About  the  same  time,  an  invasion  of  the  Fhibstines,  on 
the  south-west  (the  first  recorded  act  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  this  people)  was  successfully  resisted  by  Shamgar,  who,  either 
single-handed,  or  with  the  neighbouring  husbandmen,  made 
good  use  of  the  formidable  ox-goad,  or  implement  used  in 
ploughing,  which  consisted  of  a  long  pole,  armed  with  an  iron 
point  at  one  end  (for  the  purpose  of  goading  the  oxen)  and 
with  a  flat  sharp  piece  of  iron  at  the  other  (for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  the  plough).     (Judg.  iii.  31.) 

These  victories  prepared  the  way  for  a  long  period  of  peace, 
extending  to  eighty  years.  But  "  the  children  of  Israel  again 
did  evil  in  the  siffht  of  the  Lord  when  Ehud  was  dead ;  and  the 
Lord  sold  them  mto  the  hand  of  Jabin,  klog  of  Canaan,  that 
reigned  in  Hazor,**  a  fortified  city  to  the  north  of  the  lake 
Merom,  which  had  been  captured  and  destroyed  by  Joshua, 
who  defeated  the  Jabin,  or  reigning  sovereign,  of  his  day.  The 
place  appears  to  have  been  restored ;  and  the  present  Jabin 
was  probably  at  the  head  of  a  northern  confederacy  like  that 
which  the  Israelites  had  met  and  overcome  under  Joshua  at 
their  first  settlement  in  Canaan.  Jabin  had  a  large  army,  in- 
cluding 900  chariots  of  iron  (i.  e.  probably,;edged  or  strengthened 
with  ironf )  under  the  command  of  an  able  general  named  Sisera: 
"and  twenty  years  he  mightily  oppressed  the  children  of 
Israel,"  perhaps  especially,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Canaan.  At  length,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
afflicteci  people,  the  Lord  prompted  Deborah  (a  bee),  who 
had  dwelt  as  a  prophetess  and  ruler  in  mount  Ephraim  },  to 

*  Compare  the  exploit  of  the  Eoman  C.  Mucins  Sccevola,  Liv.  ii.  12, 
18. 

t  Not  armed  with  iron  scythes;  —  "these  were  first  introduced  by 
C^ns,  and  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  Medes,  Syrians,  and  Arabians, 
that  is,  to  all  the  Asiatic  tribes  before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  as  well  as  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians  (cf.  Xenoph.  Cyropad.  vi.  1.  ''2.7.  and  30.,  and 
Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Eqyptians^  i.  ddO.).** 
•-Kkh,  on  Joskuof  xi.  3. 

X  This  seems  to  indicate  that  Deborah  was  an  Ephraimite,  but  some 
think  that  she  was  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar ;  see  Judges  v.  Id. 
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summon  Berak,  tbe  son  of  Abinoam,  of  the  tribe  of  Napb- 
taU,  and  charse  him  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the 
enemy.  Barak  promised  compliance  only  on  condition  of  the 
presence  of 'Deborah  in  his  army ;  and,  this  condition  haying  been 
granted,  he  advanced  with  ten  thousand  men  to  mount  Tabor, 
near  which  place,  at  the  waters  of  Megiddo,  in  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  he  encountered  the  larse  army  of  Sisera,  and 
routed  it  with  great  slaughter.  This  slaughter  was  com- 
pleted by  an  overflow  of  the  river  Kishon,  whereby  a  large 
number  of  fugitives  were  drowned.  Sisera  himself  escaped  by 
flight ;  but  he  was  put  to  death  ("  with  inhospitable  guile, 
Milton,  SanMon  Agonistes)  by  Jael,  tbe  wife  of  Heber  the 
Eenite,  in  whose  tent  he  had  sought  refuge.  (Judg.  iv.)  This 
victory  waft  celebrated  by  the  well  known  song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak,  a  sublime  composition  preserved  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Judges. 

The  tranquillity  thus  restored  continued  during  forty  years ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  sins  of  Israel  again  drew  down 
punishment.  For  the  space  of  seven  years,  roving  bands  of 
Midianites,  with  the  Amalekites  and  other  nomad  tribes,  were 
permitted  to  penetrate  into  Judea  from  the  eastern  borders, 
and  to  spread  themselves  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land, 
from  the  beginning  of  summer  until  tbe  approach  of  winter, 
ravaging  the  country,  and  carrying  off  or  destroying,  from  year 
to  year,  the  produce  of  the  harvest,  on  a  system  like  that  which 
is  pursued  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs  to  the  present  dajr.  A  pro- 
phet was  commissioned  to  declare  that  the  idolatry  into  wnich 
the  Israelites  had  ungratefully  fallen  was  the  cause  of  this 
heavy  calamity;  and,  at  lengtn  (about  b.g.  1245,  Usher),  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  tbe  penitent  Israelites,  an  illustrious 
deliverer  was  raised  up  in  the  person  of  Gideon  (destroyer),  the 
son  of  Joash,  who  resided  at  Ophrah  in  the  territory  of  Ma* 
nasseh.  His  remarkable  history  may  be  thus  briefly  told. 
He  was  employed  in  threshing  wheat  by  a  wine-press,  so  as  to 
hide  it  from  the  Midianites,  when  he  was  surprised  by  the  ap* 
pearance  of  an  angel, — doubtless  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
the  Divine  Messenger,  whose  last  recorded  appearance  was  at 
Bochim,  about  200  years  before.  The  Lord  looked  on  Gideon, 
declared  that  His  presence  was  with  him,  and  commissioned  him 
to  undertake  the  delivery  of  Israel,  after  having  first  purged  his 
father*s  house  from  the  worship  of  Baal.*  This  commission 
was  ratified  by  the  appearance  of  miraculous  fire  which  arose 

*  Baal  (lord),  a  Phoenician  idol,  originally,  perhaps,  designed  to 
symbolise  the  sun. 
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from  the  rock  at  the  touch  of  the  end  of  the  staff  in  the 
angers  hand,  consuming  the  flesh  of  a  kid  and  unleavened 
eakes,  which  Gideon  had  prepared  by  way  of  present  or  offering. 
Without  delay,  Gideon  performed  the  domestic  service  whidi 
had  been  required ;  and  then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him,  impelling  him  to  summon  to  his  standard  the  Israelites  of 
several  neighbouring  tribes,  in  order  to  advance  against  a  large 
body  of  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and  others  who  had  encamped 
in  me  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Gideon  now  asked  for  one  more 
sign,  to  support  him  in  his  arduous  undertaking;  and  his 
request  was  granted:  a  fleece  which  he  opened  upon  the 
threshing-floor  was  first  suffered  to  become  moist  with  dew, 
while  the  ground  on  all  sides  of  it  remained  dry,  and  afterwards 
(what  was  still  more  remarkable,  since  wool  is  naturally  a  great 
absorbent  of  moisture),  the  fleece  remained  dry,  while  the  soil 
all  around  it  was  very  wet.  Encouraged  by  this  fresh  proof  of 
the  Divine  presence  and  authority,  Gideon  (now  surnamed 
Jerubbaal,  i.  e.  let  Baal  contend),  led  out  his  men,  to  the  num 
ber  of  32,000,  against  the  enemy.  But  the  Lord,  who  knew 
the  temper  of  these  men,  at  once  timid  and  vain-glorious, 
determined  to  reduce  their  numbers  before  the  hour  of  conflict. 
He,  accordingly,  caused  Gideon  to  proclaim  liberty  of  re- 
tirement from  the  army  to  all  who  should  dread  the  coming 
struggle;  and  no  less  than  22,000  availed  themselves  of  this 
permission.  But  even  the  remaining  10,000  were  too  many  for 
the  occasion;  the  Lord  having  determined  that  the  victory 
should  be  signalised  as  His  own  b^  the  remarkable  fewness 
of  the  human  agents  employed  in  bringing  it  about.  He  com- 
manded Gideon  to  lead  his  troops  to  the  brink  of  the  neighbour- 
ing water,  enjoining  him  to  dismiss  all  those  who  should  fall  or 
stoop  down  m  order  to  drink,  and  to  retain  only  those  who 
should  merely  take  the  water  from  their  hands  hastily  dipped 
into  the  stream  and  rabed  to  their  mouths.  By  the  use  of  this 
test,  the  whole  army  was  reduced  to  300  men ;  and  the  Lord 
declared  that  by  these,  and  these  alone.  He  would  effect  the 
promised  deliverance.  The  event  took  place  accordingly. 
Having  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  already  been  panic- 
stricken  at  his  approach,  Gideon  divided  his  men  into  three 
companies,  which  he  posted  in  three  several  places  on  the  out- 
side of  the  enemy's  camp.  He  then  put  a  trumpet  in  every 
man*s  hand,  with  an  empty  pitcher  and  a  lamp,  or  fighted  torch, 
within  the  pitcher*,  and  commanded  the  men  to  follow  the 

*  Concerninff   the   torches,    compare   the  stratagem   of  Hannibal 
(liiv.   zxii.  16.);  coocerniog  the  trumpets,  compare  the  scheme 
Maiios  (SalL  de  BdL  Jug,  99.). 
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example  which  he  would  himself  set  them.  The  given  signal 
was  obeyed, — the  pitchers  were  simaltaneously  broken,  dis- 
playing the  300  blazing  torches,  which  the  Israelites  held  in 
their  left  hands,  while  they  blew  the  trumpets  which  were  in 
their  right.  This  sudden  appearance  of  so  many  lights,  accom- 
panied by  the  loud  sound  of  trumpets  in  different  directions,  con- 
veyed to  the  Midianites  an  impression  that  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  and  powerful  army ;  by  which  means  thej  were 
thrown  into  such  alarm  and  confusion  that  they  mistook  their 
own  brethren  for  foes, — "  and  the  Lord  set  every  man's  sword 
against  his  fellow  even  throughout  all  the  host.**  The  slanehter 
of  the  Midianites  among  themselves  was  very  ereat ;  and  lai^e 
numbers  were  slain  in  a  pursuit  which  was  actively  set  on  foot 
by  the  Israelites  from  various  tribes.-  Two  princes  of  the 
Midianites,  Oreb  (raven)  and  Zeeb  (wolf),  were  taken  and  put 
to  death ;  and  Gideon  pursued  his  victory  until,  having  crossed 
the  Jordan,  he  had  completed  the  destruction  of  the  Midianites 
by  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  two  kings  of  Midian,  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna.  The  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  Midianites 
and  their  allies  which  fell  before  *'  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon'*  was  no  less  than  120,000. 

The  men  of  Succoth  and  of  Penuel*,  who  had  refused  to 
supply  refreshment  to  the  troops  of  Gideon  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  Midianites,  were  chastised  by  him  on  his  return. 

The  Israelites  now  offered  to  make  Gideon  king,  and  to  entail 
upon  his  family  the  succession  to  the  crown.  This  offer,  how- 
ever, he  wisely  declined  to  accept,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
theocracy,  and  of  the  most  exalted  patriotism.  He  "s»d  unto 
them,  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule  over 
you :  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you."  (Judg.  viii.  23.)  But, 
in  another  respect,  his  conduct  was  reprehensible.  Having 
received,  at  his  own  request,  the  golden  earrings  and  other  or- 
naments which  had  been  found  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midian- 
ites, *'  he  made  an  ephod  thereof,  and  put  it  in  his  city,  even  in 
Ophrah ;  **  that  is,  probably,  he  set  up  a  system  of  sacerdotal 
worship  in  his  own  place  of  residence,  on  the  model  of  tiie 
tabernacle  service,  wnich  had  the  effect  of  attracting  the  pre- 
sence and  offerings  of  a  great  number  of  Israelites,  who  ought 
to  have  resorted  to  the  divinely  appointed  locality,  the  place 
which  the  Lord  had  chosen  to  set  His  name  there.  And  this 
transaction  **  became  a  snare  unto  Gideon  and  to  his  house.** 
Gideon  himself  *^  died  in  a  sood  old  age  ;  '*  but  his  family  soon 
afterwards  became  distinguished  by  suffering  and  sin. 

'  Two  towns  near  the  Jordan,  probably  on  the  east,  although  Bobinson 
ts  Saccoth  on  the  west. 
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It  was  probablj  during  the  famine  occasioned  by  the  incur* 
sions  of  toe  Midianites,  that  Elimelech  (my  God  is  king),  and 
his  wife  Naomi  (pleasant,  happy),  with  their  sons  Mahlon  and 
Chilion,  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  suffering,  and  settled  in 
the  land  of  Moab.  After  the  death  of  Elimelech,  each  of  his 
two  sons  married  (probably  against  the  advice  of  Naomi)  a 
Moabitess,  the  one  named  Orpah,  the  other  Ruth ;  and,  not  long 
after  their  marriage,  died,  leaving  Naomi,  herself  a  widow,  in 
charge  of  her  widowed  daughters-in-law.  After  the  cessation 
of  the  famine,  Naomi  determined  on  returning  to  Judah,  giving 
her  daughters-in-law  the  option  of  ^oing  with  her  or  of  remain- 
ing in  their  own  country.  Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law  and 
remained  behind;  but-Kuth  manifested  the  strength  of  her 
affectionate  attachment  by  choosing  rather  to  accompany  her  to 
Judah.  After  their  arrival  in  this  place,  it  was  ordered  by 
Divine  Providence  that  Kuth  should  attract  the  attention  of 
Boaz  of  Bethlehem,  whose  grounds  she  entered  during  harvest- 
time  as  a  gleaner.  This  Boaz  was  a  pious  and  wealthy  relative 
of  Naomi,  who  in  due  time  made  her  affectionate  daughter- 
in-law  his  wife ;  in  accordance  with  the  law  which  required  that 
the  nearest  male  relative  of  one  who  had  died  childless  should 
marry  his  widow,  or,  in  default  of  his  doing  so,  then  the  next 
in  degree  of  consanguinity.  She  became  the  grandmother  of 
Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  and  thus  an  ancestor  of  the  Messiah. 
(See  the  Book  of  Kuth.) 

Elementabt  akd  General  Questioks. 

488.  How  far  did  the  Israelites  proceed  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua  ? 

489.  How  were  the  Israelites  punished  for  their  remissness,  in  the 
first  instance? 

490.  Relate  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  the  name  Bochim. 

491.  Who  was  Cushan-Rishathaim  ?  Who  was  raised  up  to  deliver 
the  Israelites  from  his  oppression? 

492.  Who  was  Eglon?  When  did  he  establish  his  power?  How  was 
he  destroyed  ? 

498.  Relate  the  exploits  of  Sham^ar. 

494.  Describe  the  oppression  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor. — ^Who  was  the 
general  of  his  army  ? — By  whom,  and  where,  were  the  large  forces  under 
this  general  defeated? 

495.  Relate  the  history  of  Gideon,  and  of  the  deliverance  which  he 
was  enabled  to  effect. 

496.  What  offer,  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  did  Gideon  reject? 

497.  What  act  afterwards  became  a  snare  to  Gideon  and  his  family? 

498.  Relate  the  history  of  Ruth. 

ADDmoNAL  Questions. 

499.  What  was  the  real  position  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua,  in  the 
ffovemment  of  Israel  ? 

h4 
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500.  Describe  the  office  of  the  Israelite  **  Judges.**     Compare   the 
Judges  with  similar  officers  in  other  nations. 
£01.  To  what  period  may  the  history  of  Buth  be  probably  referred? 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Fboh  Abihelech  to  Samson. 

(Judges  is.  xyI.') 

GisEoir  left  seyenty  sons  by  several  wives;  and  one.son^ 
named  Abimelech  (father  of  the  king,  perhaps=royaI  fatlier), 
by  a  concubine.  The  latter  was  ambitious  of  that  regal 
power  which  his  father  had  declined;  and,  as  a  first  step 
towards  the  attainment  of  it,  having  headed  a  conspiracj 
against  Gideon's  seventy  sons,  on  the  plea  of  their  innuence 
being  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  liberty,  he  succeeded 
in  putting  them  all  to  death,  except  Jotham,  the  youngest,  who 
escaped.  After  this,  by  the  aid  of  his  relatives  at  Sbechem,  he 
procured  his  own  elecUon  as  king ;  a  proceeding  which  was 
severely  rebuked  by  Jotham  in  a  fsmle  or  apolc^e  (by  far  the 
oldest  extant*),  representing  the  Bramble  as  assuming  that 
sovereignty  over  the  trees  which  had  been  declined  by  the 
olive  tree,  the  fig  tree,  and  the  vine  in  succession,  —  a  sove- 
reignty which  issued  in  the  great-  detriment  of  both  parties 
concerned.f 

*  Compare  the  fable  of  Menenios  Agrippa,  Liv.  if.  32. 

f  **  The  reluctance  of  the  trees  generally  to  desert  the  useful  station  in 
which  they  were  planted  and  fixed,  to  move  to  and  fro  (as  the  word 
rendered  *  promoted '  signifies),  and  to  reign  over  trees,  is  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  us  of  contentment  in  the  stations  and  lines  of  private  usefulness 
we  respectively  fill,  without  an  eager  grasping  after  public  honour  and 
authority,  attended  with  responsibilities  which  we  mav  not  be  very  well 
able  to  discharge,  and  with  cares  in  which  we  are  untried.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  these,  from  their  engrossing  nature,  and  from  the  public 
notice  they  involve,  cannot  be  discharged  without  much  neglect  of 
private  affairs,  and  the  sacrifice  of  much  ease  and  comfort,  amounting  to 
an  abandonment  <^  the  fatness,  the  sweetness,  and  the  wine  of  life, — of 
all  that  renders  our  existence  really  useful  to  others,  and  really  happy  to 
ourselves.  Happiness  is  mitabhness ;  and  he  who  abandons  the  means 
of  usefulness  wmch  have  grown  with  his  growth  in  the  sphere  in  which 
he  moves,  for  untried,  and  therefore  unsuitable,  responsibilities  and 
nowers,  is  likely  to  pierce  himself  through  with  many  sorrows^  and 
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Three  years  afterwards  the  Shechemites  revolted  nffainst 
Abimelech,  who  then  destroyed  their  city ;  an  event  which  was 
Speedily  followed  by  the  death  of  Abhnelech  himself,  who 
caused  his  armour-bearer  to  dispatch  him  with  his  sword,  after 
he' had  been  mortally  wounded  by  an  upper  millstone  thrown 
by  the  hand  of  a  woman  from  the  fortress  of  Thebez  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  reduce.     (Judg.  ix.  1 — 57.)  * 

After  the  death  of  Abimelech,  Israel  was  judged  and  de^ 
fended  by  Tola  (perhaps,  a  worm,  insect),  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  twenty-tnree  years;  and  subsequently  by  Jairf,  a 
Gileadite,  twenty-two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the 
Israelites  were  largely  involved  in  the  idolatries  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  '*And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot 
against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Phi- 
listines, and  into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Ammon."  The 
oppression  exercised  by  the  Ammonites  was  particularly 
severe,  and  continued  during  eighteen  years.  It  was  especially 
felt  by  the  people  of  Gilead  beyond  Jordan ;  but  incursions 
were  also  made  into  the  territories  of  Judah,  Beniamin,  and 
Ephraim.  By  this  chastisement  the  Israelites  were  brought  to 
repentance;  and,  in  answer  to  their  prayer,  a  deliverer  was 
tp  raised  up  in  the  person  of  Jephthah  (he  opens),  a  Gileadite, 
*^  whom  his  countrymen  voluntarily  invested  with  tlie  com- 
mand against  the  common  enemy.  Jephthah  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Mizpeh,  of  Gilead ;  from  which  place,  after  having 

forego  all  that  has  blessed  his  past  experience.  It  is  well  to  note,  that  the 
trees  considered  that  the  promotion  offered  tP  them  involved  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  that  was  proper  to  them,  and  that  constituted  their  usefulness. 
In  this  age  and  country,  men  have  not  the  offer  of  crowns ;  but  in  this 
age  and  country,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  there  is  an  extensive 
craving  after  public  honours  and  powers, — political,  municipal,  ecde- 
siasticfu,  commercial,  —  which  renders  these  considerations  far  from 
inappropriate.  In  the  state,  in  the  city,  in  the  church,  in  the  club,  in 
the  company,  and  even  in  the  workshop  and  the  school,  there  is  a 
general  seeking  after  the  power  and  dominion  involved  in  the  idea  of 
reigning,  which  is  justly  open  to  the  caution  contained  in  this  parable. 
There  are,  indeed,  legitimate  objects  of  the  highest  ambition,  and  of  the 
most  exalted  aspirations.  Crowns  and  kingdoms  lie  beneath  the  feet  of 
him  who  pursues,  with  steady  pace,  his  high  career  towards  the  city  of 
the  Great  King,  where  he  knows  there  is  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of 
glory  that  fadeth  not  away — a  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  judge,  will  bestow  upon  all  that  love  his  appearing."— KiTixv 
Daify  BiMe  lUustratioM,  vol.  ii.  pp.  891,  892. 

*  Compare  the  account  of  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  Justin. 
zxv.  6.    See  also  Thucydides,  iii.  78. 

t  The  same  as  Jairus  in  the  New  Testament,  Mark  v.  22.  Jairmeans^ 
perhaps,  <<he  8hines,"Bthe  illustrious. 
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in  vain  expostulated  *  with  the  Ammonites  concerning  the  false 
pretensions  on  which  they  founded  their  aggression,  he  marched 
forth  against  them,  and,  by  Divine  aid,  overcame  them  with 
great  slaughter. 

Before  quitting  his  home  on  this  expedition,  Jephthah 
vowed  to  offer  in  sacrifice  whatever  should  first  come  forth  out 
of  his  house  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from  the  field  of  victory.f 
^he  result  was  an  occasion  of  deep  distress.;  the  first  object 
which  he  saw  on  his  return  home  bemg  his  own  daughter,  and 
only  child,  who  had  come  forth  at  the  head  of  a  dance,  with 
music,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success.  Jephthah  felt 
himself  bound  to  fulfil  his  vow,  and  his  daughter  acquiesced  in 
his  decision ;  so  that,  accordingly,  to  the  great  grief  of  Jephthah 
himself,  the  sacrifice  was  made.  (Judg.  xi.)  Some  suppose 
that  this  sacrifice  consisted  in  the  immolation  of  Jephthah*s 
daughter  as  a  victim.  But  this  practice  was  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  laws  and  customs  of  Israel ;  and  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  lamented  daughter  was  not 
put  to  death,  but  only  devoted  to  perpetual  virginity  and 
seclusion  from  the  world.  | 

The  Ephraimites  now  presumed  to  call  Jephthah  to  account  «*' 

for  not  having  invited  them  to  join  the  expedition  against  the  ^  ,  t 
Ammonites  ;  and  this  quarrel  issued  in  a  civil  war  between  the 
two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Gilead.  The  Ephraimites  were  de- 
feated, and  sufiered  great  loss,  especially  in  their  retreat,  at  the 
fords  of  Jordan,  where  they  were  detected  by  their  provincial 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Shibboleth  (i.  e.  ears  of  corn). 
No  less  than  42,000  Ephraimites  fell  in  battle  or  during  the 
retreat.  * 

The  administration  of  Jephthah  lasted  only  six  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Ibzan  (perhaps,  illustrious)  of  Bethlehem 
(probably  Bethlehem  in  Zebulun),  during  seven  years, — Elon 

i terebinth,  turpentine  tree),  a  Zebulonite,  ten  years, — Abdon  ' 

servile),  an  Ephraimite,  eight  years.  Their  times  were  pro- 
"pMj  peaceful ;  but  afterwards  came,  as  a  result  of  the  people*s 
transgressions,  a  long  subjugation  of  forty  years  under  the 
Fhilistines.§ 

*  This  transaction  has  been  compared  to  the  preliminaiy  proceedings 
of  the  Fetiales  among  the  Eomans ;  so  that,  in  this  case,  Jephthah  acted 
as  the  pater  patratua, 

t  Like  the  vow  of  Idomeneus  of  Crete,  Servius  ad  Virg,  ^n.  iiL  121^ 
xi.  264.— Compare  also  the  well-known  story  of  Iphigenia. . 

t  See  Herzog's  Real  Encyclop'dd^^  sub  voce. 

§  The  meaning  of  the  word  "  Philistine  "  is  "  stranger."  **  They  were 
*  strangers  *  from  beyond  the  western  sea,  whether  from  Asia  Minor,  as 
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During  this  period  of  oppression,  the  promise  of  a  future 
deliverer  was  made  in  a  remarkable  manner.    The  angel  of 

the  Lord the  same  Divine  and  mysterious  Being  whose  last 

appearance  was  made  to  Gideon  about  150  years  before  — 
now  appeared  to  the  wife  of  Manoah  (rest),  a  Danite,  announc- 
inff  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  directing  that  he  should  be  devoted, 
to  God  as  a  Nazarite*  throughout  his  life.  Manoah  prayed  foi 
a  second  revelation,  with  more  definite  instructions  on  the 
subject ;  a  request  which  was  followed  by  an  appearance  of  the 
same  heavenly  visitor,  to  his  wife  and  also  to  himself,  with 
further  instructions  concerning  the  birth  which  had  been 
foretold.  "And  Manoah  said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
What  is  thy  name,  that  when  the  sayings  come  to  pass,  we  may 
do  thee  honour?  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Why  askest  thou  after  my  name,  seeing  it  is  secret?  [or  rather. 
Wonderful;  as  in  Isa.  ix.  6.].  So  Manoah  took  a  kid  with 
a  meat  offering,  and  offered  it  upon  a  rock  unto  the  Lord ;  and 
the  angel  did  wondrously,  and  Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on. 
For  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  flame  went  up  towards  heaven 
from  off  the  altar,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ascended  in  the 
flame  of  the  altar."  Manoah  was  struck  with  terror;  but  his 
wife  rightly  argued  that  they  ought  to  regard  what  they  had 
seen  as  a  token  of  the  Divine  favour.  In  due  time  "the 
woman  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Samson  [sun,  or  little 

seems  to  be  implied  in  the  name  of  Caphtor  (according  to  the  LXX. 
CaoDadocia"),  or  from  the  nearer  island  of  Crete,  as  seems  to  be  implied 
in  their  appellation  of  Cherethites.  (Zeph.  ii.  6.)  To  such  colonists,  the 
sonthem  shores  of  Palestine  offered  a  home.  On  those  shores  thev  long 
retained  their  ancient  seafaring  worship.  Dagon,  the  Fish-^od,  was 
honoured  with  stately  temples  even  in  the  mland  cities  of  Gaza  and 
Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  2.;  Jndg.  xvi.  23.  [1  Mace  x.  84.]);  Derceto,  the 
Pish-eoddess,  was  worshipped  at  Ascalon  (Diod.  Sic.  n,  4.) ;  and,  near 
Jaffa,  the  modem  village  of  Beit-Dejan  preserves  the  name  of  another 

*  House  of  Dagon,*  of  which  the  ancient  records  make  no  mention 

Palestine  or  *  the  land  of  the  Philistines,*  was  the  part  of  Judea  with 
which  the  Greeks  were  first  and  chiefly  acquainted,  as  they  followed  in 
the  track  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  along  this  narrow 
strip  of  Syria,  or  as  their  vessels  may  occasionally  have  touched  at  Jaflfa. 
And  thus,  by  a  process  similar,  though  converse,  to  that  by  which  the 
Romans  gave  the  name  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  the  two  small  provinces 
which  they  first  possessed  on  those  two  continents,  or  the  English  ap- 
nUed  the  name  of  the  whole  Teutonic  race  (Dutch)  to  that  people  of 
Germany  which  lay  immediately  opposite  their  own  shores,  the  title  of 

•  Philistia  *  or  *  Palestine,*  was  transferred  from  the  well-known  frontier 
to  the  unknown  interior  of  the  whole  country.*'— Stanley,  Sinai  arui 

♦  Samson  and  Samuel  are  the  only  two  Nazarites  who  acquired  celebrity 
in  the  history'  of  Israel 
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8un] ;  and  the  child  grew,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him.  And 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  l}egan  to  move  him  at  times  in  the  camp 
of  Dan.**    (Judg.  xiii.) 

As  he  grew  up  (about  b.  c.  11 55 ),  Samson  became  ascouree  to 
the  Philistines ;  upon  whom  he  often  inflicted  great  loss,  arising 
from  the  indulgence  of  personal  feelings  of  hostility  against 
them.*  In  the  first  instance,  he  sought  marriu|e  with  a  young 
woman  belonging  to  Timnath,  a  town  of  the  Philistines ;  and, 
having  overcome  the  objection  of  his  parents  to  this  foreign 
alliance,  he  persuaded  them  to  go  down  with  him  to  Timnath  m 
order  to  press  his  suit.  On  their  journey,  a  young  lion  (i.  e.  a 
lion  in  full  strength,  not  old  and  enfeebled ;  as  we  should  say,  a 
jfoung  hone)  roared  SjO^ainst  him ;  ^  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  mightily  upon  him,  and  he  rent  him  as  he  would  have  rent 
a  kid."  On  occasion  of  a  future  visit  to  Timnath,  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  marriage,  he  looked  at  the  carcase  of  the  lion,  and 
found  it  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees.  This  circumstance 
suggested  to  Samson  the  subject  of  a  riddle  which  he  proposed 
to  the  guests  assembled  at  the  marriage  feast,  for  a  wa^er  of  tiiirty 
sheets  (or  large  square  cloths)  and  thirty  changes  of  garments. 
His  riddle  was,  ^^  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  T 

the  strong  (or  Heb.  bitter,  sour)  came  forth  sweetness.*'  To  ^  ' 
his  surprise  the  riddle  was  correctly  solved ;  but  his  indignation 
was  excited  when  he  found  that  the  guests  had  extracted  the 
secret  from  his  wife,  who  had  induced  him  to  disclose  it  to  her. 
He  went  to  Ascalon,  and  slew  thirty  Philistines,  witib  whose 
garments  he  paid  his  forfeit ;  and  then,  leaving  his  wife  and  her 
family  (perhaps,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  lest,  while  smarting 
under  provocation,  he  should  be  led  to  commit  some  act  of  vio* 
lence  against  them),  he  returned  to  his  father*8  house.  Some 
time  alter,  Samson  went  to  visit  his  wife,  taking  with  him  a 
kid  for  a  present ;  but  he  then  learnt  that  his  voung  bride  had 
been  married  to  *^his  companion  whom  he  nad  used  as  his 
friend,"  i.  e.  who  had  acted  as  a  bridesman  at  his  own  wedding. 
In  revenge  for  what  he  regarded  as  an  injury  and  insult,  he 
caught  BOO  foxes  (or,  as  some  translate  the  word  ^Auo/tm,  jackals), 
tied  them  in  pairs  by  their  tails,  and  then  attaching  a  firebrand 
to  every  pair,  turned  them  into  the  standing  corn  of  iJie 
Philistines,  which  was  thus  made  to  sufier  a  serious  conflagra* 
tion.  Stimulated  by  blind  revenge,  the  Philistines  destroyed 
Samson's  wife  and  her  father ;  an  act  which  roused  the  indig- 
nation pf  Samson  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  led  him  to  commit 
a  great  slaughter  among  uie  people;  afler  which  he  went 

*  In  some  respects,  like  the  hatred  of  Hannibal  towards  the  Somans. 
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down  and  dwelt  in  the  top  (or  rather,  in  a  fissure,  clef\;)  of  the 
rock  Etam,  —  which  was  probably  a  cliff  on  the  edge  of  the 
Philistine  plains. 

The  Philistines  now  demanded  their  implacable  enemy  at  the 
hands  of  the  men  of  Judah ;  and  Samson  consented  that  they 
should  take  him  from  his  fastness,  bound  with  new  cords,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  should  not  themselves  commit  any  act  of 
violence  agfunst  him ;  but,  no  sooner  had  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  conveyed  in  bonds  to  the  presence  of  the  Philistines  than,  by 
Divine  strength,  he  snapped  the  cords  asunder,  and,  finding 
the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  at  hand,  he  snatched  it  up,  and  slew 
with  it  a  thousand  of  the  enemy.  He  now  suffered  from 
intense  thirst,  and  cried  to  the  Lord  for  relief;  when,  in  answer 
to  his  prayer,  a  spring  was  made  to  gush  from  a  hollow  place 
which  6od  clave  in  the  ground  on  the  very  spot  ♦  where  he  was 
standing,  which  he  therefore  denominated  En-hakkore  (the  well 
of  him  that  cried) ;  as  he  had  just  before  called  the  scene  of  his 
victory  Ramath-lehi  (the  lifting  up,  or  height,  of  the  jaw-bone). 

Samson  having,  on  one  occasion,  entered  Gaza,  the  Philis- 
tines became  aware  of  his  presence,  and,  having  shut  the  gates 
of  the  city,  they  set  a  watch  in  order  to  prevent  his  escape ; 
but  "  Samson  arose  at  midnight,  and  took  tne  doors  of  the  gate 
of  the  city,  and  the  two  posts,  and  went  away  with  them,  bar 
and  all,  and  put  them  upon  his  shoulders,  and  carried  them  up 
to  the  top  of  an  hill  that  is  before  Hebron.**  (Judg.  xvi.  3.) 

After  this,  Samson  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  named  Delilah, 
who  lived  in  the  valley  of  Sorek ;  and  this  woman  was  effec- 
tually employed  by  the  Philistines  as  an  instrument  of  his  over- 
throw, by  a  Dribe  of  eleven  pieces  of  silver  (probably,  shekels ; 
and  so  =  more  than  six  hundred  pounds  of  our  money)<  De- 
lilah induced  Samson,  after  some  hesitation,  to  disclose  to  her 
the  secret  of  his  extraordinary  personal  strength;  which  he 
described  as  consisting  in  the  permanent  growth  of  his  hair  as 
a  Nazarite ;  meaning  that  this  was  the  token  of  the  covenant 
subsisting  between  himself  and  the  great  Author  of  his  prowess. 
Satisfied  with  this  intelligence,  Delilah  caused  his  hair  to  be 
cut  off  while  he  lay  asleep  upon  her  lap ;  and  then,  immediately, 
the  Lord,  his  strength,  departed  from  him,  and  he  was  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  The  Philistines  then  ^  took  him,  and 
put  out  his  eyes,  and  brought  him  down  to  Gaza,  and  bound 

•  Not  "in  the  jaw,**  as  in  the  text  of  our  version,  but  **  in  LehL"  as  in 
the  marginal  reading,  i.  e.  in  the  place  which  was  hence  called  Lehi ; 
just  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  **  £n-hakkore,  which  is  in  Leht 
unto  this  day." 
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him  with  fetters  of  brass ;  and  he  did  crind  in  the  prison 
house/*  Here,  doubtless,  he  repented  of  nis  sins ;  and  when 
his  hair  began  to  grow  he  found  that  his  strength  was  in  some 
measure  restored.  At  length  that  strength  became  sufficient 
for  the  infliction  of  a  signal  calamity  upon  the  enemy.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Philistines  appointed  a  great  festive  sacrifice  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon  (the  Fish-god),  in  honour  of  the  delivery 
of  Samson  into  their  hands.  ^^And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
their  hearts  were  merry,  that  they  said,  Call  for  Samson,  that 
he  may  make  us  sport.  And  they  called  for  Samson  out  of 
the  prison-house,  and  he  made  them  sport ;  and  they  set  him 
between  the  pillars.  And  Samson  said  unto  the  lad  that 
held  him  by  the  hand.  Suffer  me  that  I  may  feel  the  pillars 
whereupon  the  house  standeth,  that  I  may  lean  upon  them. 
Now  the  house  was  full  of  men  and  women,  and  all  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines  were  there:  and  there  were  upon  the 
roof  about  three  thousand  men  and  women,  that  beheld  while 
Samson  made  sport.  And  Samson  called  unto  the  Lord,  and 
said,  O  Lord  God,  strengthen  me,  I  pray  thee,  only  this  once, 
O  Gk>d,  that  I  may  be  at  once  avenged  of  the  Philistines  for 
my  two  eyes.  And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two  middle  pillars 
upon  which  the  house  stood,  and  on  which  it  was  borne  up,  of 
the  one  with  his  right  hand,  and  of  the  other  with  his  left.  And 
Samson  said,  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines.  And  he  bowed 
himself  with  all  his  might ;  and  the  house  fell  upon  the  lords, 
and  upon  the  people  that  were  therein.  So  the  dead  which  he 
slew  at  his  death  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his 
life."     (Judg.  xvi.  25— 30.) 

Samson  was  acknowledged  as  the  judge,  ruler,  or  champion 
of  Israel,  especially  for  their  protection  against  the  Philistines, 
during  a  space  of  twenty  years.  It  is  likely  that  the  circum- 
stances of  bis  life,  and  especially  those  which  attended  his  death, 
so  far  impressed  the  Philistines  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
power  which  guarded  Israel,  that  they  henceforward  relaxed 
their  hostility  and  suspended  their  invasions.  (Judg.  xiv.  xvi.) 
It  was  perhaps  the  design  of  the  great  Ruler  of  Israel,  in  raising 
up  this  extraordinary  man,  to  mske  it  evident  to  the  people,  not 
only  that  He  could  deliver  them  from  their  enemies  by  means  of 
a  small  number  of  men,  as  in  other  cases,  but  that  He  could,  if 
He  pleased,  accomplish  this  object  by  means  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual,— that,  literally  speaking.  He  could  make  one  man  chase 
a  thousand,  or  defeat  a  host.*  The  personal  character  of  Samson 

*  Perhaps  some  of  the  exploits  of  Samson  have  been  interwoven  into 
e  mythic  accounts  of  Hercules, — who  is  said  to  have  slain  the  KemieaD 
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appears  to  have  been  strongly  tinged  with  sensuality  and  self- 
will. 

We  may  here  pause  to  take  a  surrey  of  the  general  condition 
of  Israel  under  the  Judges. 

During  this  whole  period,  the  national  life  of  the  Israelites 
was  in  a  state  of  transition,  sometimes  exhibiting  appearances  of 
retrogression,  weakness,  or  decay,  and,  at  best,  not  yet  mani- 
festing that  development  which  was,  however,  inwardly  ad- 
vancing. — One  of  these  unfavourable  symptoms  was  a  state  of 
disunion  and  discord  among  the  tribes ;  which  existed,  more 
or  less,  even  among  the  inland  and  agricultural  tribes,  and 
was  increased  by  the  restless  spirit  common  among  the  maritime 
and  commercial  portions  of  the  people,  Dan,  Asher,  Issachar, 
and  Zebulon.  This  state  of  disunion  became  painfully  manifest, 
—  in  the  misunderstanding  between  Gideon  and  the  Ephraimites 
(Judges  viii.  1.), — in  the  quarrel  between  the  Ephraimites  and  the 
Gileadites,  —  and  in  the  calamitous  civil  wai*  against  Benjamin 
(Judges  XX.  xxi.)  It  appears  also  that  Shechem  soon  attained 
the  position  of  an  independent  city,  and  became  the  head  of  a 
powerful  confederacy  ;  a  state  of  things  *  formed  perhaps  upon 
the  pattern  of  Phcenicia,  and  aided  by  the  habits  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  original  Canaanites ;  while  it  is  probable  that  to 
Phoenicia  may  also  be  traced  the  introduction  of  idolatrous 
worship  at  Shechem,  and  the  Temple  of  Baal-Berith,  i.  e.,  the 
Lord  of  the  covenant  or  confederacy.  — ^  By  this  state  .of  dis- 
union the  legitimate  influence  of  the  high  priest  was  apparently 
checked  and  curtailed;  whence  we  hear  little  of  this  hign 
personage,  or  of  any  acts  of  his  administration,  in  the  book  of 
Judges.  Unity  of  worship  was  therefore  but  imperfectly  ob- 
tained ;  and  we  read  of  many  altars  and  local  sanctuaries,  or 
places  of  worship,  besides  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.  At  the 
same  time  there  existed  a  great  and  general  degeneracy  in 
religious  sentiment,  too  plainly  manifested  by  the  adoption  of 
many  superstitious  customs  and  opinions  on  the  part  of  private 
individuals,  combined  with  gross  conceptions  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  Jehovah,  while  yet  there  was  no  general  defection 
from  the  established  public  worship. — To  all  this  must  be 

lion,  and  to  have  been  overcome  by  Omphale.  Or  these  coincidences 
may  be  accidental,  having  their  foundation  in  a  corresponding  state  of 
life  and  degree  of  civilisation.  A  kind  of  parallel  to  the  death  ef  Samson 
has  been  found  in  that  of  the  athlete  Gleomedes  of  AstypalsBa,  recorded 
by  Pausanias,  vi.  9.,  and  Plutarch,  Rom.  28. 

*  Very  much  resembling  that  which  existed  in  Germany  and  Italy 
daring  the  middle  ages. 
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added  the  secularity  and  corrupt  morals  of  the  Levites  and 
priests.*  This  corruption  displaced  itself  at  length  even  in  the  sons 
of  the  high  priest  Eli ;  and  again  in  the  sons  of  Samuel.  To  a 
great  extent,  the  services  of  religion  had  sunk  to  the  condition 
of  mere  outward  forms,  and  were  employed  by  the  ministers  of 
the  sanctuary  only  as  a  means  of  personal  profit  or  indulgence, 
or  as  a  cloak  of  licentiousness. — Hence  we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  a  laxity  of  morals,  with  a  low  degree  of  refinement, 
prevailing  among  the  people ;  nor  are  there  wanting  instances 
of  coarse  and  treacherous  conduct  sometimes  on  the  part  of 
individuals  of  distinction,  and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  a  whole 
community. 

This  national  degeneracy  was  the  ground  of  national  weak^ 
ness. — Many  of  the  Canaanites  were  still  unsubdued ;  and  some 
of  them  had  even  for  a  long  time  the  upper  hand,  especially  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country f  ;  — a  result  which  had  been 
foretold  as  a  Divine  punishment  for  national  delinquency. 
Besides  this,  the  Israelites  were  exposed  to  formidable  attacks 
from  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites,  on  the  one  side  of  their 
territory,  and  to  invasion  by  the  Philistines,  on  the  other. 

But  the  life  of  Israel,  although,  as  it  were,  driven  down  to 
the  roots,  was  not  extinct.  Generally  speaking,  Ephraim  and 
Judah  remained  true  to  the  theocracy  in  form  and  spirit,  form- 
ing a  centre  of  health,  and  a  rallying  point,  for  the  whole  nation. 
And,  from  time  to  tin^e,  among  the  other  tribes,  arose  earnest 
and  zealous  men,  as  in  the  persons  of  the  Judges,  who  were 
instrumental  in  reviving  and  perpetuating  at  once  the  national 
spirit  and  the  observances  of  true  religion.  Around  them,  from 
time  to  time,  gathered  all  that  was  good  and  true  amidst 
the  too  prevalent  corruption  of  the  times ;  and  they  became 
effective,  according  to  the  Divine  will  and  purpose,  for  the  pre- 
servation and  eventual  prevalence  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  the  times  of 
ttie  Judges  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  period  of  national  fer- 
mentation, than  as  one  of  utter  collapse,  corruption,  and  decay. 
It  was  a  period  of  national  liberty,  not  one  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment or  oriental  despotism,  under  which  all  that  was  good 
would  have  been  cramped  or  stifled,  while  all  that  was  evil  and 
corrupt  would  have  continually  gathered  strength;  while  at 

•  Very  nearly  corresponding  to  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  daring 
tl  a  middle  ages. 

t  Just  as  in  Italy,  after  its  subjagation  by  the  Germans,  many  of  the 
rJd  inhabitants  of  the  country,  occupying  strong  positions,  were  able  to 
bold  oat,  and  even  to  make  head,  against  the  conquerors. 
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the  same  time  this  liberty  was  restrained  within  due  bounds, 
and  was  prevented  from  degenerating  into  anarchy,  by  that 
amount  of  religious  truth,  and  of  corresponding  faith,  which 
Was  still  preserved  among  some  portion  of  the  people,  together 
with  the  sense  of  a  high  theocratic  mission  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  national  spirit,  so  far  as  it  existed,  was  pervaded  by 
religious  principle,  or  rather  was  identical  with  that  principle. 
Ko  heathen  political  party  had  yet  been  formed  within  the 
state,  preying  upon  its  vitals,  or  introducing  an  incurable 
disease :  but  there  was  a  sound  heart  beating  beneath  the  dis- 
ordered surface  of  society  and  amidst  the  weakness  of  too  many 
of  its  members ;  there  were  some  men  of  God  even  in  the  most 
degenerate  times<  *  Still,  however,  the  imperfections  of  Israel, 
at  this  period,  were  great;  and  we  may  perhaps  be  startled, 
for  a  moment,  at  contemplating  the  nature  of  those  materials, 
or  of  that  instrumentality,  which  had  been  selected  by  the  Most 
High  for  the  erection  of  His  kingdom  upon  earth.  Phis  selec- 
tion, however,  had  been  made  in  the  exercise  of  infinite  and 
manifold  wisdom ;  and,  in  the  recorded  sins  and  imperfections 
of  the  chosen  people,  we  may  discover  the  force  of  that  de- 
claration, so  often  and  emphatically  made,  that  they  were  put 
in  possession  of  Canaan,  not  for  their  righteousness,  but  for  the 
glory  of  (jod's  name. 

Elementary  and  General  Questions. 

502.  Relate  the  history  of  Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon ;  including  a  re- 
cital of  the  fable  of  Jotham,  with  its  application. 

503.  What  Judge  was  raised  up  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  Am- 
monites ?    Of  what  tribe  was  he  ? 

504.  Relate  Jephthah's  rash  vow.    How  was  it  probably  fulfilled  ? 

505.  Give  an  account  of  the  quarrel  of  the  Ephraimites  with  Jephthah, 
and  its  result. 

506.  How  long  did  the  Philistines  oppress  Israel  ? 
^  507.  Who  was  raised  up  against  the  Philistines  ? 

'  60S.  Relate  the  appearances  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  to  Manoah  and 
his  wife. 

509.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  Samson,  with  the 
probable  date  of  his  birth. 

510.  Point  out  some 'strong  features  of  his  character. 


*  **  In  every  age,  even  the  worst,  there  has  been  beneath  the  surface 
an  under  current  of  religious  life,  and  of  active  goodness,  .  .  .  the  true 
signs  of  a  better  world  beyond,  and  of  the  Divine  Presence  abiding  with 
ns  even  here, — a  Church,  as  it  were,  within  a  Church ;  a  'remnant,'  to  use 
the  language  of  the  older  covenant." — Stanley,  Introductory  Lecture 
on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History^  LecL  i. 

o 
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Addxtioval  QuBsnoHSw 

511.  Name  the  two  Judges  who  ruled,  soccesrively,  after  the  dmih  of 
Abimelech. 

612.  Name   the  three  Judges  who  governed,   in   succession,   after^ 
Jephthah. 

613.  Who  were  the  Philistines?    What  is  the  meaning  of  their  name, 
-and  what  the  origin  of  the  name  Palestine? 

514.  Describe  the  historic  character  of  the  whole  period  of  the  Judgea* 
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Thb   ADBinnfiTRATioN  OF  Samuel.  ~  Saul  made  King. — 
The  Natcbs  and  Office  of  Pbophect. 

*    (I  Sam.  i. — ^xil) 

At  the  date  of  Samson's  death,  the  office  of  high  priest  was  held 
hj  Eli,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  the  second  son  of  Aaron,  into 
whose  family  this  dignity  had  passed  from  the  family  of  Eleazar 
at  some  time  now  unknown.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
superior  administration  of  civil  affairs  was  m  the  hands  of  the 
high  priest ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  rank  of  a  temporary- 
governor  had  been  assigned  to  Samson,  as  to  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding Judges.  As  high  priest  and  ruler  of  Israel,  Eli  resided 
at  Shiloh*,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  about  midway  between 
Shechem  and  Bethel, —  a  place  which  was  constituted  the  central 
seat  of  worship  and  government  by  the  presence  of  the  Taber* 
nacle.  Towards  the  close  of  Eli's  admmistration,  which  lasted 
forty  vears,  Hannah,  the  wife  of  Elkanah,  a  Levite,  of  Ramathaim 
Zophimf  (or  simply,  Ramah),  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (i.  e. 
situate  on  a  part  or  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  belongmg  to  JBen- 
jamin ;  comp.  1  Sam.  i.  1.  with  Josh,  xviii.  25.),  brought  up  to 
Shiloh  her  child  Samuel  (heard  by  God,  q.  d.  child  of  prayer), 
whom  she  had  received  in  answer  to  a  prayer  formerly  offered  ai 
the  same  place,  and  whom  she  had  dedicated  as  a  Kazarite,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  vow  which  accompanied  the  prayer.  This  child 
Hannah  now  presented  to  Eli  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

*  Now  Galled  Seilnn.  Until  recently,  its  site  has  been  forgotten ;  and 
a  mistaken  tradition  had  assigned  Mount  Gibeon,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  as  the  locality  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  residence  of  £U  and 
Samuel.  Hence  this  mountain  is  still  called  Nebi  Samuel,  i.  e.  the 
prophet  Samuel.  See  Robinson,  Biblical  Meaearckes,  sect.  xiv. ;  Stanley, 
Siruii  and  Palestine,  ch.  v. 

f  Bamathaim  Zophim.The  double  heights  of  the  Zophians ;  probably, 
i.  q.  Arimathea.    Its  precise  situation  is  unknown. 
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At  this  time  the  state  of  religion  among  the  Jews  was  at  a 
low  ebb ;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  alienated  from  the  worship 
of  the  Tabernacle  by  the  rapacity  and  gross  misconduct  of 
Hophni  and  Pbinehas,  the  two  sons  of  £li,  while  the  hish 
priest  himself  failed  to  interpose  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
for  the  correction  of  these  disorders.  The  sin  of  the  young 
men,  itself  very  great,  was  thus,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
reflected  upon  the  father ;  and  it  pleased  God,  in  a  remarkable 
revelation  made  to  Samuel  at  twelve  years  of  age  (b.g.  1137), 
while  engaged  in  attendanoe  upon  Eli  (read  1  Sam.  iii.),  to  an- 
nounce the  approaching  execution  of  a  threatening  which  had 
already  been  solemnly  conveyed  to  Eli  by  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  ii. 
27 — 36.),  concerning  a  signal  punishment  of  death  and  deposi- 
tion, to  extend  to  all  the  members  of  the  pontifical  family. 
When  Eli  received  this  solemn  announcement  of  the  Divine 
displeasure,  **  because  his  sons  had  made  themselves  vile  and  he 
restrained  them  not,**  he  said,  with  meek  and  reverent  sub- 
mission, "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good." 

From  this  time,  the  people  began  to  recognise  the  character 
and  mission  of  Samuel  as  a  prophet,  authorised  to  declare  to 
them  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  and  empowered  to  lead  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs.  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
(b.o.  1128),  the  Divine  threatening  against  the  house  of  Eli 
was  fulfilled.  Hophni  and  Phinehas  were  slain  during  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Philistines,  in  which  the  Israelites  suffered 
a  terrible  defeat,  attended  with  the  capture  of  the  ark,  which 
they  had  taken  from  Shiloh  with  the  unwarranted  hope  that  it 
would  ensure  to  them  the  victory;  and  when  Eli  heard  the 
news  of  these  multiplied  disasters,  he  fell  from  his  seat  and 
died.     (1  Sam.  iv.  18.) 

The  widow  of  Phinehas,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  expired 
afler  giving  birth  to  a  posthumous  child,  whom  she  named 
Ichabod  (wnere  is  the  glory  ?J,  ]&ecause,  as  she  sorrowfully  said. 
*'  The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel,  for  the  ark  of  Grod  is  taken.*' 
(1  Sam.  iv.  19.  22.^ 

The  ark  was  placed  by  the  triumphant  Philistines  in  the 
temple  of  Da^on  at  Ashdod.  Here,  however,  the  God  of  Israel 
vincncated  His  own  honour.  The  image  of  the  idol  (half  fish, 
half  man)  fell  prostrate  before  the  ark,  and,  having  been  re- 
placed, fell  down  again,  and  was  broken  in  pieces :  while  at  the 
same  time  the  persons  of  the  Philistines  were  smitten  with  a 
grievous  disease  (emerods,  probably  hemorrhoids,  or  piles),  and 
their  land  was  overrun  with  field-mice.  Thus  plagued,  the 
Philistines  resolved  to  send  back  the  ark  to  Israel,  accompanied 
with  offerings, — &ve  golden  mice  and  five  golden  emerods, 
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probably  having  the  character  of  a  kind  of  charm  (known  to 
oriental  superstition  or  occult  science,  falsely  so  called,  as 
telesms  or  talismans), — at  all  events,  emblematic  of  the  visita- 
tion from  which  they  had  suffered,  and  destined,  as  they  hoped, 
to  appease  the  offended  Deity.  They  set  the  ark  and  offerings 
on  a  car,  drawn  by  two  milch  cows,  leaving  the  animals  to  take 
their  own  course  without  ^ide  or  driver, — a  course  which, 
under  Divine  impulse,  was  munediately  directed /rom  the  s{:)ot 
in  which  their  calves  had  been  shut  up,  and  towtxrds  the  land  of 
Israel,  terminating  at  Bethshemesh,  a  city  of  Judah,  belonging 
to  the  priests.  Here  the  ark  was  received  with  joyful  wel- 
come, after  its  absence  of  seven  months  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  and  the  cattle  which  had  brought  it  were  offered  ia 
sacrifice  upon  a  fire  made  with  the  wood  of  the  car.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethshemesh  failed  to  pay  due  reverence  to  the 
sacred  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  which  had  thus  been 
lodged  among  them.  They  ventured,  with  profane  curiosity,  to 
look  into  the  ark,  in  contradiction  to  au  express  command  of 
God  ;  and  for  this  offence  many  of  their  number  were  smitten 
with  the  punishment  of  death.  Trembling  under  this  infliction 
of  Divine  displeasure,  the  survivors  of  Bethshemesh  invited  the 
people  of  the  neighbouring  town,  Kiriath-jearim,  to  take  charge 
of  the  ark  among  themselves.  This  invitation  was  willingly 
accepted  ;  the  ark  was  removed  to  Kirjath-jearim,  and  deposited 
in  the  house  of  Abinadab,  under  the  special  and  reverent  care 
of  his  son  Eleazar.  At  this  place  it  remained  stationary  until 
the  time  of  David. 

These  solemn  events  did  not  effect  an  immediate  reformation 
of  religion  among  the  Israelites ;  who,  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  persevered  in  their  idolatrous  practices,  and  continued  in 
subjection  to  the  Philistines.  At  the  end  of  t^is  time,  however, 
Samuel  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  return  of  a  better 
state  of  things.  Israel,  in  a  large  assembly,  observed  a  day  of 
national  humiliation,  at  Mizpeh,  on  the  borders  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin ;  where,  either  in  token  of  repentance,  or  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  a  solemn  vow,  they  poured  out  water  before  the  Lord, 
and  appear  to  have  formally  recognised  Samuel  as  their  divinely 
appointed  ruler.  The  Israelites  were  soon  called  to  resist  a 
formidable  attack  of  the  Philistines ;  when, — in  answer  to  the 
supplication  of  Samuel,  accompanying  a  special  and  solemn  sa- 
crifice, which,  by  virtue  of  his  extraordinary  authority  as  a  pro- 
phet, he  himself  offered  with  peculiar  rites  adapted  to  the 
occasion, — the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  so  broken,  oy  a  terrific 
tempest,  that  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Israelites.  The  pious 
Samuel  commemorated  this  victory, — obtained  at  the  very 
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place  where,  twenty  years  before,  the  ark  had  been  taken,  —  by 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  stone,  which  he  denominated  Eben- 
ezer  (the  stone  of  help),  sayinpr, "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped 
us."  After  this,  the  Philistines  suspended  their  hostilities; 
and  a  period  of  tranquillity  was  rightly  employed  in  the  restored 
celebration  of  Divine  worship,  and  the  judicious  administration 
of  civil  affairs,  under  the  rule  of  Samuel.  Samuel  himself 
resided  at  has  birth-place,  Ramah  of  Ephraim ;  where,  by  Divine 
authority  or  permission,  he  built  an  altar  for  sacrifices,  wliile  the 
ark  remained  at  Kirjath-jearim ;  and  from  this  place  he  took  an 
annual  circuit  through  the  land  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, proceeding  to  Bethel,  Gilgal,  Mizpeh  (in  Gilead),  and  re- 
turning to  Ramah. 

During  twelve  years  from  the  assembly  at  Mizpeh,  Samuel 
discharged  the  office  of  sole  governor ;  when,  at  length,  under 
the  infirmities  of  advancing  age,  he  resolved  upon  appointing 
his  two  sons,  Joel  and  Abiah,  as  his  coadjutors  or  deputies, 
for  the  southern  portion  of  the  country.  These  young  men, 
however,  while  they  partially  occupied  their  father's  place, 
failed  to  imitate  his  integrity  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office ;  they  yielded  to  the  influence  of  bribes,  and  perverted 
the  course  of  justice.  This  maladministration,  combmed  with 
a  threatened  mvasion  by  Nahash,  king  of  Ammon  (1  Sam. 
xii.  12.),  formed  a  pretext  for  the  loud  expression  of  popular 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  mode  of  government ;  — 
a  change  which,  if  it  had  been  effected  according  to  the  will 
and  intentions  of  the  people,  in  which  their  rulers  concurred, 
would  have  amounted  to  a  revolution,  involving  no  less 
than  a  departure  from  the  theocratic  constitution,  and  the 
appointment  of  an  independent  and  despotic  king,  according 
to  the  custom  of  surrounding  nations.  It  had  been  foretold, 
indeed,  by  Moses  that  a  desire  for  regal  government  would 
arise  after  the  settlement  of  the  people  in  Canaan ;  and  a 
regulation  was  made'  respecting  the  appointment  (Deut.  xvii. 
14,  15.)  :  but  still  the  contemplated  revolution  can  hardly  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  the  result  of  an  unbelieving  want  of 
acquiescence  in  the  established  constitution.  Accordingly, 
when  the  matter  was  brought  before  Samuel  by  the  elders  of 
Israel  at  his  residence  in  Ramah,  the  aged  prophet  did  not 
hesitate  to  avow  his  disapprobation  of  the  projected  scheme. 
He  reminded  the  people  that  the  Lord  was  their  king,  and 
urged  them  rather  to  act  as  dutiful  subjects  of  their  Divine 
sovereign  than  to  follow  their  own  will  in  causing  a  human 
king  to  reign  over  them ;  he  set  forth  in  strong  terms   the 

evifi  of  despotic  rule  and  tyrannical  exactions  to  which  th^ 
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would  ezpoee  themselves  by  adopting  the  form  of  gOTernment 
prevalent  among  the  heathen  nations;  and  he  sucoessfidly 
asserted  his  own  integrity  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  duties  aa 
nrophet  of  the  Lord  and  delegated  ruler  of  the  people.  Tbe 
demand,  however,  was  sustained ;  and  having  been  made,  nut 
in  any  tumultuous  manner,  but  in  regular  form,  -^and  at  the 
same  time  with  reference  to  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  aa  to  the 
choice  of  the  individual  who  should  fill  the  r^gal  office^  rad 
therefore  with  some  recognition  of  the  theocratic  institutiony  ^^ 
it  was  ultimately  not  resisted.  Samuel  consented  to  tiie  ap* 
pointment  of  a  king,  who,  considering  the  oiroumstaneeB 
attendant  upon  his  tenure  of  office,  might  be  regarded  raidier 
as  a  perpetual  viceroy  of  the  great  King  of  kings,  than  as  an 
independent  sovereign,  —  being  bound  to  seek  and  to  follow 
the  counsel  of  the  Lord  with  reference  to  the  more  prominent 
details  of  his  administration.  Having  made  this  concession  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  prophet  proceeded  in  the  next 
place  to  fix  upon  the  individual  who  should  reign  upon  tfao 
temporal  tlirone  of  Israel,  and  to  anoint  him  for  his  office^ 
Ana  now  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
having  sought  a  conference  with  Samuel»  in  order  to  obtain 
direction  in  his  search  for  some  strayed  asses  of  his  fathev, 
unexpectedly  received  his  destination  to  the  kingdom  from  the 
prophet,  by  whom  he  was  privately  anointed  to  the  o^ee* 
witli  instructions  to  attend  on  him,  seven  days  afterwards, 
at  Gilgal.  At  the  time  appointed,  Samuel  presided  oyer  n 
general  assembly  of  the  tribes  at  Mizpeh*,  where  the  choioe  Oif 
a  king  was  to  be  publicly  decided  by  lot ;  and  the  lot  fell  upoa 
Saul,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  simered  himself  to  be  intfo* 
duced  to  the  people,  to  whose  favour  he  was  at  once  reeom* 
'mended  by  his  personal  appearance  and  extraordinary  stature, 
being  "  higher  than  any  of  the  people  from  his  ahould^ra  aiHt 
upward."  f  Samuel  then  announced  the  appointment  of  Saulf 
and  at  the  same  time  set  forth  and  recordea  the  '*  manner,**  <^ 
constitution,  of  the  kingdom  (b.g.  109^)4 

*  Tbe  site  of  Mizpeh  is  now  trnknown.  Dr.  Sobinson  places  It  at 
Kebi  Samuel,  which  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  height  over  Oibeon, 
According  to  1  Mace.  iii.  46.,  it  was  **  over  against  Jenualem  ; "  and  there- 
fore not  rar  north  of  that  city. 

t  Compare  Virgil,  JSn,  xi.  682.;  Herodotns,  Poiffwmia,  ch.  187.  | 
ThaHot  CD.  20. ;  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  vi. ;  Plin.  Jun.  Panegyric.  Trajcan^ 
iv.  22. ;  Hom.  Oo^m.  viii.  20.  24. ;  Ovid,  Metam.  iii.  181, 182.    (Zfito.) 

X  The  period  of  the  Judges,  or  the  time  which  elapsed  fh)m  the  deata 
of  Joshua  to  the  accession  of  Saul,  is  about  460  years,  and  it  is  thu^ 
stated  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  20.) ;  which,  it  may  oe  observecl,  eixoeedjl 
th^  space  allowed  by  Usher,  in  his  chronology. 
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;  During  some  time  afterwards,  Saul  lived  in  comparative  re- 
tirement, not  without  some  signs  of  disaffeetion  in  a  portion  of 
the  people ;  while  the  administration  of  justice  appears  to  have 
jBtill  continued  in  the  hands  of  Samuel.  An  event,  however,  soon 
occurred,  by  which  Saul  was  required  publicly  to  assume  the 
^xereise  of  his  office,  in  leading  the  people  to  war.  Nahash, 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  naving  laid  siege  to  Jabesh- 
iGilead,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  an  urgent  necessity  arose  for 
tiie  immediate  relief  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  forced 
to  consent  to  hard  terms  of  capitulation,  if  necessary,  at  the 
«nd  of  seven  days.  Saul  lost  no  time  in  summoning  the  tribes 
to  war  * ;  and,  having  thus  raised  an  armv,  he  hastened  against 
the  Ammonites,  and  defeated  them  with  immense  slaughter. 
Samuel  took  advantage  of  this  achievement  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Saul  against  the  disaffected  portion 
of  the  people ;  and,  having  convened  another  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  he  procured  from  'them  a  solemn  ratification  of  the 
4ippointmeiit  which  they  had  lately  made,  laid  down  his  own 
office  as  civil  governor  or  leader,  and,  having  received  from 
the  people  abundant  attestations  to  his  integrity  and  blameless 
Admmistration,  he  warned  them  of  the  dangers  which  would 
Attend  a  spirit  of  rebellious  insubordination  to  the  Divine 
authority.  The  solemnity  of  this  inauguration  was  increased 
by  a  t-errible  tempest  of  thunder  and  rain,  sent  from  heaven 
in  confirmation  of  the  word  of  Samuel.  And  Saul  was  now 
firmlv  seated  on  the  throne  of  Israel. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  the  design  of  the 
Most  Hieh  to  establish  a  theocratic  king  in  Israel  about  this 
time,  peraaps  in  the  person  of  David ;  and  that  the  Israelites 
were  wrong  only  so  far  as  their  act  was  premature,  and  in- 
deoMndent  of  Divine  intimation.  Besides,  the  people  were 
willing  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  such  as 
those  of  the  surrounding  nations :  whereas  it  was  the  will  of 
God  that  the  monarchy  should  be  limited  by  strict  regard  to 
the  Divine  law ;  that  the  king  should,  in  fact,  be  no  more  than 
the  vicegerent  of  Himself,  the  true  sovereign  and  head  of  His 
people.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  tJiat  Saul  did  not  become 
king,  in  the  first  instance,  either  by  his  own  will  and  effort,  or 


*  By  distributing  among  them  the  pieces  of  two  slaughtered  oxen. 
See  also  Judges,  xix.  29.  This  has  been  compared  to  an  ancient  Scotch 
method  of  mustering  a  clan,  by  sending  round  a  cross  of  yew,  first  set  on 
fire,  and  then  quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  goat  See  Macaulay,  History 
qf  England,  vol  i  chap.  v.  p.  647. 
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by  popular  election,  but  by  the  choice  and  appointment  of 
God.    He  was  afterwards  elected  by  the  people. 

With  Samuel  began  a  new  and  advanced  period  of  prophecy ; 
and  hence  it  seems  desirable  to  pause  at  this  portion  of  our 
history,  in  order  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  nature  and 
work  of  prophecy  with  regard  to  its  place  m  the  Jewish  consti- 
tution, and  as  to  its  whole  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth. 

Prophecy,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  may  be  regarded 
as  consisting  of  a  declaration  or  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will 
of  God.  CDiis  spirit  or  power  was  granted,  in  its  rudiments, 
and  as  an  occasional  gift,  even  to  the  patriarchs  ;  in  whose  case 
its  character  was  chiefly  predictive,  being  employed  in  briefly 
and  obscurely  foretelling  things  to  come.  Afterwards,  Moses 
was  raised  up  as  the  ^reat  prophet  and  legislator  of  Israel  as  a 
people,  or  the  legislative  prophet, — pre-eminently  and  even  ex- 
clusively Ugislaiive,  until  the  coming  of  Him  of  whom  Moses  him* 
self  declared  that  He  should  be  a  prophet  like  unto  himself, — 
the  great  spiritual  lawgiver  of  the  Churcb,  whom  Moses,  deputed 
to  act  as  a  temporal  and  ceremonial  lawgiver,  was  designed  to 
introduce  and  to  foreshadow, — ^and  who  eventually  came,  not 
to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  fulfil  it,  and  to  exercise  the  office  of 
the  perfect  and  final  legislator  of  the  spiritual  body.  Under 
the  tneocratic  constitution  established  by  Moses,  prophets  were 
occasionally  raised  up  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Divine  direc- 
tions and  exercising  Divine  authority,  and  also  in  order  to  act 
as  occasional  leaders  in  warlike  operations.  This  work,  it  will 
be  observed,  was  not  legislative,  but  administrative ;  and  it  may 
be  thought  to  have  culminated  in  Samuel,  who  was  commis- 
sioned to  designate  and  anoint  the  earliest  kings  of  Israel,  while 
it  is  obvious  that  it  continued  in  .force  and  operation  as  long  as 
the  regal  power  subsisted  in  Israel  and  in  cfudah.  Under  the 
kings, — that  is  to  say,  during  the  theocratic  monarchy,  or  the 
monarchical  form  of  the  theocracy, — the  prophets  were  the  im- 
mediate organs  of  the  sovereign  Jehovah,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying His  instructions,  not  only  to  the  people,  but  also  to  the 
earthly  viceroy  at  their  head.  They  were,  as  they  have  been 
called,  the  nerves  in  the  Jewish  body  politic.  Their  duty  was 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  whole  Law,  moral  as  well  as  cere- 
monial ;  to  restrain  the  people  b;^  threatenings,  and  to  denounce 
judgments  for  their  transgressions,  or  to  encourage  them  by 
promises,  and  to  cheer  them  by  declarations  of  the  return  of 
the  Divine  favour ;  and  especially,  by  .the  whole  tenor  of  their 
ministrations,  to  prepare  the  people  for  a  better  and  higher 
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pofiition  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  and  both  to  point  and  to  lead 
onward  to  the  times  of  Messiah.  Their  work,  therefore,  as 
thus  described,  was  not  merely  administrative ;  it  included  yet 
further  elements,  didactic  or  expository^  and  predictive.  And 
while  we  find  Samuel  in  the  exercise  of  prophecy  as  an  adminis- 
trative gift,  we  discover  him  also^  not  only  in  the  exercise  of 
didactic  or  interpretative  power,  but  especially  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  didactico'propketic  office.  This  he  did  by  es« 
tablishing  and  conducting  those  schools  of  the  prophets  where 
men  were  trained  in  the  cultivation  of  those  gifts  which  quali- 
fied them  for  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  Divine  law ;  for 
expounding  and  insisting  upon  truths  concerning  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  God,  and  the  fact  of  His  superintending  and 
controlling  providence  ; — for  declaring  the  meaning  and  force  of 
the  moral  law  and  its  true  position  in  relation  to  all  external  acts 
of  worship ;  —  and  also  for  rebuking  sin,  and  exhorting  to  the 
practice  of  true  piety  or  personal  religion,  hereby  maintaining 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  preventing  its 
degenerating  into  mere  ritualism  or  form.  This  class  of  mei> 
continued  to  subsist  in  Israel;  and  from  among  them  it  pleased 
Grod  to  raise  up  from  time  to  time  prophets,  culminating  in 
Isaiah  and  Daniel,  whom  He  endued  with  special  predictive 
powers,  enabling  them  to  declare,  more  and  more  perfectly, 
things  concerning  Messiah  and  His  kingdom.  They  pointed  to 
the  Messiah,  especially,  when  they  were  delivering  messages  in- 
tended to  comfort  the  people  under  any  existing  emergency  or 
distress;  employing  that  temporal  restoration  or  deliverance, 
which  was  their  more  immediate  theme,  as  an  emblem  of  still 
greater  events  in  a  more  distant  future,  the  temporal  pros- 
perity of  the  Jews  as  a  token  of  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  Church 
after  the  coming  of  Messiah.  For  the  most  part,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Jewish  prophecy,  which  thus  pointed  to  Christ,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  progressive  or  germinant ;  that  is  to  say,  it  admits 
of  several  fulfilments  or  stages  of  fulfilment,  and  may  therefore 
be  compared  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  putting  forth  one  sprout  after 
another  until  the  foliage  is  complete. — And  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  while  the  prophets  thus  predicted  the  spiritual  kingdom,  in 
tl^e  exercise  of  their  special  and  occasional  gifts,  they  were  also, 
by  the  discharge  of  their  didactic  or  interpretative  office, 
carrying  on  a  course  of  spiritual  training,  as  an  actual  inward 
preparation  for  that  kingdom.  The  law  could  only  convince  of 
sin,  and  give  hope  of  pardon  and  deliverance  through  means  of 
a  divinely  foreshadowed  Mediator :  but  the  prophets  openly 
proclaimed  pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  restoration  to  the  fallen 
who  sought  for  a  recovery ;  and  so  they  were  already  a  me'' 
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of  spiritntl  communion  between  Grod  and  His  people,  thixri 
gradually  exalting  the  Bymbols  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  into 
the  character  of  types,  and  affording  increasing  intimations  and 
exhibitions  of  that  Divine  lore  and  grace  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  fully  displayed  by  Christ.  Nor  should  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  prophets,  even  in  their  didactic  capacity,  were 
not  mere  teachers  of  Divine  truth  in  the  abstract,  and  still  less 
were  they  either  mystics  or  speculative  philosophers ;  but  they 
mingled  themselves  and  their  instructions  with  the  co^|unon 
affairs  and  passing  events  of  life,  pointing  men  to  present  and 
urgent  duties,  warning  them  against  practical  dangers,  and  re- 
proving actual  transgression.  They  were  engaged  not  only  in 
propagating  religious  knowledge,  but  in  cheriuiing  spiritual  life. 
Not  only  were  they,  in  the  highest  sense,  inspired  men  of  God, 
but  they  were  men  of  the  day,  and  of  the  people ;  fulfilling  tibdr 
heavenly  commission  amidst  those  present  realities  which  affected 
the  interests  and  aroused  the  sympathies  of  their  fellow-country- 
men. 

•  The  whole  of  this  later  great  career  of  prophecy  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  inaugurated  by  Samuel.  Hence  we  read 
m  Scripture  of  **'  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;.**  and  we  find  Samuel 
fpoken  of  as  taking  a  lead  among  the  prophets.  In  his  day, 
bamuel  was  an  earnest  reformer  and  zealous  upholder  of  the 
true  Mosaic  economy ;  and  he  has  been  called  a  second  Moses*, 
on  account  of  the  new  life  which  he  was  the  means  of  inspiring 
into  the  theocratic  constitution,  both  civil  and  religious.  He 
effected  a  reunion  of  the  dissociated  tribes;  and  his  ministry 
rescued  the  nation  from  an  amalgamation  with  the  sur- 
rounding heathen.  He  restored  the  dignity  of  the  degraded 
priesthood,  and  exercised,  in  full  power,  the  work  of  adminis- 
trative prophecy ;  he  reminded  the  men  of  his  degenerate  ase 
of  the  more  than  half-forgotten  fact  that  (as  it  has  been  fbrciUy 
expressed)  Jehovah  is  the  living  God,  not  confined  to  the  ark 
made  with  hands,  but  dwelling  in  the  loving  receivers,  depo- 
sitaries, and  heralds  of  His  word ;  and  he  rebuked  the  dead  ex- 
ternalism  of  his  generation,  exciting  at  once  the  sentiment  and 
desire  of  spiritual  communion  with  God. 

Prophecy,  or  the  authorised  declaration  of  Grod*s  will,  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  legU^ 
loHve^  in  Motes^  ^-^administroHvey  culminating  in  Samu^-— 
didacUcy  at  its  height  in  Isaiah, — kh^l  predicHvey  most  fully  dis- 
played in  Isaiah  and  Daniel.    And  we  are  in  a  position  to  regard 

*  Some  have  compared  him  to  Luther ;  the  Divine  inspiration  and 
'Mthority  of  Samael,  of  cooise,  c<mstittttes  a  difference. 
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all  Jewish  prophets  as  not  only  harbingers,  but  also  as  types,  of 
Christ,  the  great  Prophet  of  tiis  Church, — the  true  Uj^tJator 
and  adminutrator  of  His  kingdom,  and  the  effectual  teacher  of 
His  people's  hearts, — in  whom,  and  in  whose  bodj,  the  Church, 
fdi  preckciiaiu  receive  fulfilment. 


During  the  whole  period  of  the  Judges  in  Israel,  the  history 
of  other  nations  continues  to  be  uncertain  and  indistinct. — In 
the  east,  Assyria  and  Babylon  maintained  the  pre-eminence : 
but  Phcenicia,  with  its  capital.  Tyre,  was  rising  in  importance ; 
and  the  Medes  were  obtaining  some  share  of  power. — As  to 
Greece,  we  are  now  in  the  fabulous  ages.  Some  suppose  that 
Danaus  arnved  in  Argos,  and  that  the  flood  of  Deucalion  (in 
Thessaly)  took  place,  during  the  fifteenth  century  b.c.,  that  is, 
not  long  after  the  Exodus. — ^The  following  century,  including 
the  eras  of  Deborah  snd  Gideon,  may  have  witnessed  Erechtheus 
as  king  of  Athens,  Dardanus  as  the  founder  of  the  Trojan  dy- 
nasty, and  Cadmus  at  Thebes. — Between  b.c.  1300  and  b.c. 
1200  (from  Gideon  to  Jephthah)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
date  of  Pelops, — of  the  life  and  exploits  of  Hercules,-— Minos 
in  Crete,— tne  Argonautic  expedition, — and  the  first  Theban 
war. —  The  next  century  (b.c.  1200 — b.c.  1100),  perhaps  in- 
cluded the  reien  of  Agamemnon, — the  second  Theban  war,-« 
the  sie^re  and  fall  of  Troy  (1192— 1183),— and  the  expedition 
of  the  HeraclidflB. 

Elbmebtabt  Ain>  GEKsaAL  Questions. 

015.  Who  was  high  priest  at  the  time  of  Samson's  death? 

616.  Where  did  Eli  reside,  and  why? 

£17.  Who  was  Samnel?  Relate  the  circumstances  of  his  presentation 
to  the  Lord  at  Shiloh. 

618.  Describe  the  call  of  Samnel,  as  recorded  in  1  Sam.  iii. 

519.  What  judgment  was  denounced  against  the  house  of  Eli,  and 
whv  ?    How  was  it  fulfilled  ? 

p20.  Give  the  history  of  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines,  the 
overthrow  of  Dagon,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ark. 

521.  State  the  design  and  circumstances  of  the  great  assembly  of 
Israelites  at  Mizpeh. 

522.  Where  did  Samnel  eventually  fix  his  residence? 

523.  What  circumstances  led  to  mal-administration  in  the  latter  days 
of  Samuel  ? 

524.  Describe  particularly  the  events  connected  with  the  appointmant 
of  Saul  as  King  of  Israel. 

Additional  QuEsnoirSi 

525.  What  became  of  the  ark  after  its  return  to  the  land  of  Israel  ? 

526.  How  long  did  the  ark  remain  in  the  house  of  Abinadab? 
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527.  Describe  the  circuit  made  by  Samuel  for  the  administnition  of 
justice. 

528.  How  was  the  Theocracy  affected  by  the  nomination  of  an  earthly 
king? 

529.  Give  a  general  >iew  of  the  nature  and  office  of  Jewish  prophecy. 

530.  Give  the  dates  of— the  call  of  Samuel, — ^the  death  of  Hophni  and 
Pbinehas, — the  election  of  Saul  as  king. 

531.  State  the  leading  events  of  common  history  during  the  period  of 
the  Judges  in  Israel. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


The  Reign  op  Saul.    Eablt  History  or  David. 

B.C.  1095—1055. 

(1  Sam.  xiii. — 2  Sam.  i.) 

The  appointment  of  an  earthly  monarch  (b.  c.  1095)  was  not  con- 
ceded to  the  Israelites  in  full  accordance  with  their  revolutionary 
desire  of  being  governed  in  the  same  way  as  the  surrounding 
nations,  but  rather  as  a  modification  of  the  Theocracv  * ;  their 
king  being  permitted  to  reign  only  as  subject  to  tie  Divine 
direction  respecting  his  public  acts,  conveyed  to  him  by  com- 
petent authority.  This  authority  was  vested  at  first  in  Samuel, 
as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord ;  and  we  find  that  afterwards  God 
commissioned  a  succession  of  prophets  to  declare  His  will  and 
make  known  His  commands  for  the  guidance  of  the  king  who 
from  time  to  time  occupied  the  throne.  The  reign  of  Saul  was 
shortened  in  consequence  of  early  and  repeated  acts  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  Divine  authority. 

♦  «  The  institution  was  not  intended  to  thrust  God  out  of  His  place, 
as  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Theocracy,  and  set  up  another  in  His  stead ; 
but  only,  in  the  person  of  one  from  among  themselves,  to  give  God  a 
visible  and  earthly  representative.  God  thus  condescended  to  take  upon 
Him,  in  a  manner,  their  nature,  and  delegate  His  power  and  authority 
to  one  of  their  bone.  He  gave  them,  in  short,  a  glimpse  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, and  unfolded  in  embryo  the  great  and  comforting  truth  that,  as 
the  future  High  Priest  of  His  people,  so  also  their  eternal  King  and  Lord, 
should  be  taken  from  among  the  brethren.  Hence,  from  that  period, 
prophecy  so  much  delighted  to  direct  the  views  and  expectations  of  the 
church  to  the  glorious  personage,  at  once  David's  Son  and  David's  Lord, 
who  was  to  come  as  King  of  Zion.  And,  as  in  the  earthly  prototype,  so 
in  this  the  ultimate  form  of  the  institution,  it  is  God's  throne  which  the 

king  occupies,  and  God's  kingdom  over  which  he  rules  and  presides." 

Faibbaiiik,  TypoUigy  of  Scripture^  Conclusion.    *<  Even  though  another 
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HayiBg  defeated  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi),  Saul  directed 
his  next  campaign  against  the  Philistines,  wiio  still  maintained 
garrisons  in  the  south  of  Israel,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  to  remain  unarmed.  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul, 
at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  having  destroyed  one  of  these 
Philistine  garrisons,  at  Geba,  it  became  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  vigour.  The  Philistines  had  entered  ihe  country 
with  a  large  force,  and  had  penetrated,  greatly  to  the  terror  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  far  as  Michmash  (now  Mukhmas),  an  advan- 
tageous post  in  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  east  of  Bethaven  *, 
not  far  from  Jerusalem.  The  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  by 
Saul  for  the  Israelites  was  Gilgal  t ;  and  at  this  place  Samuel 
promised  to  meet  the  king  at  a  given  time,  in  order  to  inau- 
gurate the  war  by  the  offering  of  sacrifice:  but,  at  abput  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  many  of  the  people  who  had  come  to 

head  was  interposed  between  Him  and  the  Jewish  people,  everytliing 
was  80  admirably  contrived  regarding  it,  as,  instead  of  overshadowing,  to 
render  more  distinctly  perceptible  the  form  anid  pattern  of  His  heavenly 
kingdom.  Thns  all  the  stirring  incidents  and  singular  occurrences,  the 
dangers  and  troubles  first,  the  unrivalled  glory  and  splendour  afterwards, 
appearing  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  which  of  themselves 
might  have  utterly  engrossed  the  national  mind,  and  shut  out  all  ex- 
pectation of  any  greater  things  to  come,  became  in  the  hands  of  God^s 
Spirit  onlv  the  ground  and  occasion  of  opening  out  the  corresponding 
features  of  Messiah's  coming  history;  and,  so  far  from  the  institution  of 
the  kingly  government  serving  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  prospective  work 
and  appearance  of  God,  when  He  should  dwell  in  very  deed  with  men  on 
the  earth,  an  opportunity  was  thereby  afforded  of  disclosing  the  things 
which  concern  the  latter,  with  an  air  of  individuality  and  distinctness, 
with  a  variety  of  detail  and  vividness  of  colouring,  not  found  in  any 
other  portion  of  ancient  Scripture.  In  short,  the  new  series  of  trans'^ 
actions  in  the  earthly  kingdom  were  constructed  so  as  to  evolve  the 
same  lines  of  procedure,  the  same  Divine  truths  and  principles,  as  were 
afterwards  to  be  developed  in  the  establishment  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
under  Christ,  that  is,  the  one  was  ordained  to  be  typical  of  the  other ; 
and  rising,  as  it  were,  from  this  lower  platform,  and  prompted  by  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  directed  the  eye 
of  faith  onward  to  the  better  things  to  come,  under  aspects  precisely 
similar  in  form,  though  in  terms  suited  to  much  grander  and  higher 
realities." — lb.  part  i.  ch.  v.  « 

*  Bethaven  was  north-west  of  Bethel,  at  no  great  distance.  The  name 
Bethaven  (house  of  vanity  or  sin)  was  afterwards  applied  to  Bethel  by 
way  of  contempt,  implving  that  the  setting  up  of  the  golden  calf  at  that 
place  had  turned  Bethel  (house  of  God)  into  a  Bethaven  (bouse  of 
vanitv). 

t  'this  is  usually  supposed  to  be  Gilgal  near  the  Jordan,  the  site  of 
the  Israelites*  first  encampment  in  Canaan;  but  is  it  not  rather  the 
northern  Gilgal  (now  Jiljilia)  in  Ephraim?  So  also  ¥rith  respect  to 
I  Sam.  vii  16.,  xi.  12—16.,  xv.  21.  33. 
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Gilgal  having  began  to  desert  the  royal  standard,  Saul,  in  his. 
impatience,  undertook  to  offer  sacrifice  himself. 

This  was  an  act  which  Saul  had  no  authority  to  perform,  and 
it  indicated  a  disposition  on  his  part  to  goyem  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  will  or  caprice,  without  due  submission  to 
the  prescriptions  of  Divine  authority, — to  be  king  for  himself, 
and  not  to  rule  as  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah.  As  soon  as  the 
sacrifice  had  been  offered,  Samuel  came,  and,  having  charged 
the  king  with  his  disobedience,  declared  that  the  Lord  woidd 
speedily  take  the  kingdom  from  him,  and  deliver  it  to  a  suc- 
cessor whose  disposition  would  be  in  accordance  with  his  office* 
The  number  of  oauFs  army  had  now  dwindled  to  six  hundred ; 
and,  finding  this  number  too  small  for  operations  against  the 
Philistines  '*',  the  king  retired  to  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  while  the 
enemy  were  still  strongly  encamped  at  Michmash,  from  which 
place  they  ravaged  the  surrounding  country,  and  kept  the 
people  in  subjection, — a  state  of  things  which  continueo,  pro- 
oably,  several  years. 

At  length,  Jonathan,  attended  only  by  his  armour-bearer, 
proceeded  to  the  top  of  a  rock  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy 
at  Michmash ;  and  when  he  had  slain  twenty  men,  who  were 
surprised  in  that  position,  the  whole  army  of  the  Philistines 
were  struck  with  a  panic,  and  fell  into  such  confusion  that 
'*  every  man's  hand  was  against  his  fellow,  and  there  was  a  great 
discomfiture.**  Saul  immediately  took  advantage  of  their  dis- 
order, attacked  the  Philistines  with  complete  success,  and  vehe- 
mently pursued  them  in  their  flight  from  Michmash  to  Ajalon, 
the  western  pass  through  which  they  escaped  to  their  own  plains. 
Jn  order  to  avoid  all  hindrance  to  the  chase,  Saul  even  pro- 
hibited the  people  from  partaking  of  food  throughout  the  day, 
and  armed  his  prohibition  with  a  solemn  imprecation  against 
any  offender.  Jonathan,  however,  not  aware  of  the  prohibition^ 
took  a  little  wild  honey ;  and  it  was  found  that  this  infraction 
of  the  oath  had  hindered  the  final  destruction  of  the  Philis- 
tines. Jonathan  would  have  been  put  to  death  by  Saul,  on 
account  of  the  offence  which  he  had  unconsciously  committed, 
had  he  not  been  rescued  by  the  people.t 

The  advantage  thus  gained  over  the  Philistines  was  followed 
by  such  successes  against  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  others, 
that  Saul  is  said  to  have  ^*  delivered  Israel  out  of  the  hands  of 

*  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Philistines  were  to  the  Israelites,  in 
the  early  period  of  their  national  history,  what  the  Persians  were  to 
Greece,  and  the  Gauls  to  Rome. 

f  Compare  the  history  of  the  consul  T.  Manilas  Torqnatus  and  his  son, 
^v.viilT. 
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them  that  spoiled  them."     The  course  of  this  victorious  war* 
^are  extended  over  several  years.     (1  Sam.  xiv.) 

Another  trial  of  Saul's  subjection  to  his  Divine  master  was 
now  instituted,  which,  having  issued  in  a  further  proof  of  his 
disobedience,  led  to  his  final  rejection  and  overthrow.  About 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  Samuel  charged  Saul  to  ac* 
complish  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Amalokites,  a  people  whose 
ancestors  had  opposed  the  Israelites  on  their  march  from 
Bgypt,  and  who,  most  probably,  after  a  course  of  unceasing 
hostilities  against  the  people  of  Jehovah,  had  now  themselves 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  national  iniquities*  Saul  ac« 
cordina:Iy  marched  against  the  Amalekites,  and  overbore  all 
opposition  which  they  could  ofiTer ;  but,  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  he  chose  to  spare  the 
life  of  Agag,  and  to  take  possession  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  booty.  On  his  return  from  this  victorious 
expedition  to  the  south-east.,  Saul  went  to  Gilgal;  where 
he  was  met  by  Samuel,  charged  with  a  Divine  message  of 
solemn  and  portentous  import.  In  vain  he  pretended  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  adopt  this  measure  by  the  importunity 
of  the  people,  and  that  it  was  their  design  to  make  use  of  the 
booty  for  sacrifice ;  Samuel  charged  him  with  the  crime  of 
disobedience  to  the  Divine  command,  and  made  a  final  de- 
claration of  the  Divine  purpose  that  the  kingdom  should  not 
continue  with  him  or  in  the  line  of  his  posterity.  Samuel 
then  went  to  Ramah,  where  he  deeply  lamented  the  character 
and  position  of  Saul ;  whom,  however,  he  never  honoured  with 
another  visit  to  the  day  of  his  death.    (1  Sam.  xv.) 

The  events  of  the  next  fourteen  years  have  not  been  distin- 
guished by  any  mention  in  the  sacred  record.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  about  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  SauFs  reign  (b.  c. 
1070),  Samuel  was  divinely  commissioned  to  proceed  from  his 
residence  at  Ramah  to  Bethlehem,  with  an  intimation  that  he 
would  find  himself  directed  to  anoint  as  future  king  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jesse  (a  descendant  of  Boaz  and  Ruth).  The  pro- 
phet, accordingly,  went  to  Bethlehem,  and  proceeded  to  ofier 
sacrifice ;  to  the  celebration  of  which  he  called  Jesse  and  his 
sons.  Having  found  that  the  Divine  choice  rested,  not,  as  he 
had  supposed,  upon  Eliab,  the  eldest,  but  upon  David  (i.  e. 
probably,  beloved),  the  youngest,  Samuel  anointed  him  "in'* 
the  midst  of  his  brethren.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
full  purpose  of  this  anointing  was  not  known  at  the  time  to  the 
brethren,  or  even  to  David  himself;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
"the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from  that  day 
forwaidv"  and  he  was  divinely  endued  with  powers  of  body  or 
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mind,  or  both,  by  which  he  was  specially  fitted  for  the  high 
office  to  which  he  had  been  designated.  When  this  event  took 
place,  David  was  about  fifteen  years  old. 

At  the  same  time,  **  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from 
Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him.'*  Means 
were  devised  for  the  cure  of  his  melancholy  and  morose 
temper ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  should  seek  relief  in 
listening  to  the  cheerful  and  soothing  music  of  the  harp.  The 
most  celebrated  player  on  that  instrument  in  those  days  was 
the  youthful  David,  whose  powers  in  music  and  poetry  had 
perhaps  been  divinely  augmented.  David  was  accordingly 
summoned  to  court;  and  was  greatly  successful  in  com- 
posing the  mind  of  Saul  by  the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary 
skill.  He  soon  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  monarch ; 
he  was  appointed  his  armour-bearer,  and  retained  about  his 
person.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  sometimes  had  leave  of 
absence,  or  that  his  presence  at  court  was  required  only  at 
long  intervals ;  and  it  was  probably  during  one  of  these  periods 
that  he  came  before  Saul  in  a  new  capacity,  and  with  his 
personal  appearance  so  altered  by  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  now  completely  passed  from  youth  into  manhood,  that 
Saul,  at  first  sight,  failed  to  recognise  him.  The  occasion  of 
this  interview  was  no  other  than  his  remarkable  conflict,  as  a 
victorious  man  of  faith,  with  the  gigantic  warrior,  Goliath 
of  Gath,  the  champion  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  again  made 
war  upon  Israel,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Saul*s  reign,  about 
five  years  after  the  anointing  of  David  by  Samuel.  The 
whole  history  of  this  conflict  (1  Sam.  xvii.)  *  ought  to  be  care- 
fully perused ;  suffice  it  here  to  say  that  this  illustrious  exploit 
of  David  led  to  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  Philistines,  who 
were  pursued  by  the  men  of  Israel  and  Judah  even  to  the 
gates  of  Ekron. 

As  far  as  David  was  concerned,  the  immediate  result  of  this 
affair  was  his  right  to  the  hand  of  one  of  SauPs  daughters  in 
marriage,  together  with  a  large  pecuniary  reward,  according  to 
the  terms  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  favour  of  any  one  who 
should  overcome  the  champion  of  the  Philistines  ;  in  addition 

*  Ancient  history  contains  many  narratives  which  resemble  this  only 
so  far  as  they  record  instances  of  single  combat, — sach  as  the  combat  of 
Hector  and  Achilles,  the  Horatii  and  CuriatiL  Bat  there  is  a  far  more 
circumstantial  and  striking  similarity  in  Livy's  accoant  of  the  combat  of 
Titos  Manlias  Torquatas  with  a  Gaul  of  gigantic  stature ;  Lir.  vil.  9, 10. 
See  also  the  narrative  of  the  single  combat  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  a 
Gaul,  Lav.  vii.  26. ;  and  compare  Liv.  viii.  7. —  But  in  these  cases,  the 
religious  element,  so  prominent  in  the  record  of  David's  combat  with 
Goliath,  is  almost  entirely  wanting. 
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to  which,  David  found  that  he  had  attracted  the  warm  personal 
friendship*  of  Jonathan  ft  the  son  of  Saul,  and  that  he  had 
acquired  immense  popularity, —  a  popularity  which  appears 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  national  hymns  of  victory,  it  was  said, 
*'  Saul  bath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands.** 
This  latter  circumstance,  however,  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
king,  and  brought  all  his  bad  feelings  into  such  deadly  exercise 
that,  on  one  occasion,  when  David  was  engaged  in  playing  on 
the  harp  in  the  royal  presence,  Saul  sumed  a  javelin  at  himt, 
and  would  have  accomplished  his  destruction  had  notthe  youtn 
been  enabled  to  parry  the  blow  and  to  escape  unhurt. 

The  ill-will  of  Saul  was,  however,  equalled  by  consummate 
prudence  on  the  part  of  him  who  was  the  object  of  his  hatred ; 
while  it  was  being  marvellously  defeated  by  the  Great  Disposer 
of  events,  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  His  hand,  Saul  became, — 
in  some  respects  unconsciously,  and  in  others,  against  his  will, 
and  notwithstanding  all  his  efrorts  to  the  contrary,  —  an  instru- 
ment of  promoting  David  to  the  throne.  "David  behaved 
himself  wisely  in  ul  his  ways ;  and  the  Lord  was  with  him.** 
And  while  the  jealousy  of  Saul  continued  to  increase,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  now  more  than  suspected  that  it  was  David  wiiom 
the  Lord  had  fixed  upon  as  his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  own  family.  He  exposed  him  to  humiliation  and  to  danger : 
in  the  first  place,  "  he  removed  him  from  him  and  made  him 
his  captain  over  a  thousand ;  **  and  then  he  demanded  proof  of 
his  having  slain  a  hundred  Philistines  before  he  should  receive 
Michai  his  daughter  in  marriage.  But  David*s  removal  from 
court  only  added  to  his  popularity ;  and  the  slaughter  of  two 
hundred  Philistines  bore  additional  testimony  to  his  valour. 

Saul  now  imparted  to  Jonathan  and  his  courtiers  his  design 
to  bring  about  the  death  of  David ;  —  a  design  which  Jonathan 
communicated  to  his  friend,  in  order  to  put  him  on  his  guard, 
and  from  which  he  succeeded  in  diverting  the  mind  of  his  &ther, 
whom  he  induced  to  admit  David  again  to  his  presence  as  in 
times  past.    Once  more,  however,  uie  jealousy  of  Saul  was 

*  It  has  been  truly  observed  that  the  fHendship  of  David  and  Jonathan 
is  of  a  far  higher  order  than  any  which  can  be  found  among  the  Homeric 
heroes.  It  is  more  pure,  unselfish,  self-denying, — ^pervaded  by  a  higher 
moral  and  religious  principle.  Indeed,  all  antiquity  fails  to  present  a 
perfect  parallel.  Compare  the  narratives  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  of 
^ylades  and  Orestes. 

t  In  token  of  this  fHendship,  Jonathan  presented  to  David  his  garments 
and  armour.    Comp.  IHad,  vL  230 — 236. 

X  German  writers,  in  their  comments  on  this  transaction,  remind  us  of 
Uhlond's  beaatiM  poem,  2>et  SSmgen  Flmeh,  But  David  nttered  no 
imprecation. 
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kind  of  head-quarters.  Here  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  about  400  men,  including  his  own  relatives,  and  others  who 
were  involved  in  debt  or  were  discontented  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Saul.  Having  gone  thence  to  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  in 
order  to  entrust  his  parents  to  the  care  of  the  king  of  Moab,  he 
afterwards  obeyed  an  intimation  of  the  prophet  Gad,  who 
required  him  to  quit  his  stronghold  in  the  highlands  of  Judah ; 
and  he  then  repaired  to  the  forest  of  Hareth  in  the  lower  part 
of  that  territory. 

Saul  was  now  highly  excited  against  David,  especially  under 
the  imagination  of  an  extensive  conspiracy  in  his  favour,  in 
which  he  supposed  that  his  son  Jonathan  was  im'plicated.  Having 
heard  of  the  assistance  which  Ahimelech  the  high  priest  had 
rendered  to  David  at  Nob,  he  regarded  all  the  priests  as  accom- 
plices in  the  fancied  plot,  and  issued  orders  for  the  destruction 
of  the  entire  family ;  orders  so  sanguinary  that  even  his  own 
servants  shrunk  from  their  execution,  which  was  left  to  the 
voluntary  cruelty  of  Doeg,  an  Edomite,  who  had  been  present 
during  David*s  visit  to  Nob,  and  who  was  SauFs  informer  con- 
cerning what  had  taken  place  on  that  occasion.  Eighty-five 
priests  were  put  to  the  sword  by  Doeg  and  his  associates,  who 
completed  the  work  of  vengeance  by  the  slaughter  of  all  the 
priestly  families  and  the  destruction  of  all  their  property  in  the 
city  of  Nob.  Abiathar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ahimelech,  alone 
escaped,  and  fled  for  protection  to  David.  On  the  part  of  Saul 
this  was  an  act  of  despotic  cruelty :  but  it  must  also  be  regarded 
as  a  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  denunciation  against  the  house  of 
Eli. 

About  this  time,  David  and  his  men,  under  Divine  permission 
expressly  sought  and  obtained,  made  a  successful  effort  for  the 
rescue  of  a  town  called  Keilah  from  the  incursions  of  the  Philis- 
tines. At  this  place  he  would  probably  have  remained,  but, 
having  heard  that  Saul  was  about  to  march  against  him,  and 
having  been  made  aware  by  the  Divine  oracle,  which  he  consulted 
by  means  of  Abiathar,  that  the  men  of  Keilah  would  deliver  him 
up  to  Saul,  he  sought  safety,  with  his  six  hundred  men,  among 
the  fastnesses  of  the  desert  of  Ziph,  near  the  Dead  Sea.  Here 
he  received,  for  the  last  time,  a  visit  from  Jonathan,  with  whom 
he  renewed  his  covenant  of  friendship,  and  from  whom  he  learnt 
that  his  father  Saul  fully  expected  that  David  would  be  his 
successor  on  the  throne,  a  result  to  which  he  described  himself 
as  looking  forward  with  satisfaction. 

Hopes  were  now  held  out  to  Saul  by  the  Ziphites,  that^  if  he 
would  undertake  the  capture  of  David  in  their  country,  thr 
could  easily  command  success.    He  accepted  their  propos 
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and  was  separated  from  the  object  of  his  pursuit  only  bj  the 
intervention  of  a  high  hill,  when  he  was  recalled  bj  the  un- 
expected intelligence  of  an  invasion  of  the  Philistines. 
*  His  operations  against  the  Philistines  were  unsuccessful;  and 
after  their  retreat  he  renewed  the  pursuit  of  David,  who  had 
by  this  time  repaired  to  the  desert  of  En-gedi,  a  rocky  district 
on  the  western  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea."**  Here  an  opportunity 
was  given  him  of  taking  the  life  of  his  relentless  enemy,  which, 
however,  he  magnanimously  and  religiously  spared.  A  cave, 
Mcupied  by  David  and  his  men,  having  been  selected  by  Saul 
as  a  place  for  retirement,  and  probably  for  sleep  in  the  heat  of 
the  aay,  David  advanced  alone  to  his  person,  and,  having  in- 
dignantly rejected  a  suggestion  of  his  followers  to  take  die 
king*s  life,  in  those  memorable  words,  **  The  Lord  forbid  tliat  I 
should  do  this  thing  unto  my  master,  the  Lord^s  anointed,  to 
stretch  forth  my  hand  against  him,  seeing  he  is  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord,**  contented  himself  with  secretly  cutting  off  the  skirt 
of  his  robe.f  The  king  having  left  the  cave,  David  went  out, 
and,  exhibiting  the  fragment  of  the  robe,  as  a  proof  of  his  refusal 
to  take  the  king's  life  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so,  expos- 
tulated with  Saul  against  his  evil  surmises,  with  such  success 
that  Saul,  having  acknowledged  his  own  injustice,  and  the  in-* 
tegrity  of  David,  refrained  from  hostilities,  and  having  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  David  would  succeed  to  the  kingdom, 
took  an  oath  from  him  that  when  he  should  be  seated  on  the 


*  About  half  way  between  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of 
that  sea.  £n-gedi  (spring  of  the  kid,  or  of  the  gazelle),  has  been  re- 
cognised by  modem  travellers  in  the  fountain  Am  Jidy,  which  bursts 
forth  about  midway  down  the  precipice  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  distinguishing  the  spot  by  luxuriant  vegetation. 

t  "  This  conduct  of  David  was  not  only  true  and  noble  in  feeling,  but, 
although  he  then  thought  not  of  that,  it  was  politically  wise.  Indeed, 
that  which  is  in  fseling  truest,  is  always  wisest  in  the  long  run ;  and  this 
is  so  clearly  shown  in  the  history  of  David,  that  some  have  perversely 
argued  from  it,  as  if  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  a  generous  and  noble 
spirit  were  the  result  of  sagacious  political  calculation.  But  the  sole  and 
simple  maxim  of  David  was.  Do  right,  and  leave  the  results  to  God ;  and 
that  the  results,  thus  left  to  God,  were  generally  favourable  to  him,  was 
not  because  of  his  political  astuteness,  but  because  his  spirit,  under 
Divine  enlightenment,  generally  led  him  the  right  way.  Many  men, 
while  wishing  to  do  right,  often  hesitate  and  deliberate  as  to  what  is 
right.  But  it  was  not  so  with  David.  He  at  once,  as  by  an  inspiration, 
saw  what  was  right,  good,  and  true ;  and,  without  hesitating,  but  with 
all  the  confidence  which  experience  gives,  he  committed  himself  to  the 
instant  impulse  of  that  trutnful  spirit,  which  never,  when  heeded,  led 
Jbim  wrong,  and  seldom  suffered  liim  to  stray."— Kitto,  DaUv  Bible  lUua'^ 
tratioM,  vol.  iii.  pp.  277,  278. 
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throne  he  would  not  destroy  the  posterity  of  his  predecessor.  * 
Saul  then  went  home;  and  David  continued  to  occupy  his 
stronghold. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Samuel  died,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-two  years  (b.c.  1057)  David  then  removed  to  the 
desert  of  Faran,  to  the  south  of  his  former  places  of  retreat. 
Here,  however,  he  appears  to  have  made  no  long  stay ;  and 
the  scene  of  the  next  recorded  incident  of  his  li&  lies  again 
in  the  wilderness  of  Maon  (now  Ma*in)  among  the  mountains 
of  Judah.  It  appears  that  the  men  under  David's  command 
in  the  desert  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  shepherds  of 
a  large  sheep-master  and  very  wealthy  man,  named  Nabal, 
who  resided  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Carmel,  a  mountain  of 
Judah  (now  called  Eurmulf),  and  who  had  at  this  time  pro* 
Tided  a  festive  entertainment  for  the  people  whom  he  had 
employed  in  sheep-shearing.  Being  in  want  of  provisions, 
David  sent  a  respectful  menage  requesting  a  supply  from  the 
liberality  of* Nabal;  who,  however,  returned  notning  but  an 
ungracious  and  morose  answer.  David  was  greatly  irritated 
by  this  refusal ;  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  occasion  seems  to 
have  warranted :  and  he  would  have  proceeded  to  extremities 
against  Nabal,  had  he  not  been  pacified  by  the  gentle  en- 
treaties of  Abigail,  Nabal's  wife,  seconded  by  a  seasonable 
present.  David  was  so  pleased  with  the  temper  and  conduct 
of  Abigail  that,  upon  the  death  of  Nabal,  which  occurred  in 
the  course  of  about  ten  days  afterwards,  he  made  her  his  wife. 
He  married  also  Ahinoam  of  Jezreel ;  Michal,  the  daughter  of 
Saul,  having  been  already  taken  from  him  and  married  to 
another. 

David  once  more  repaired  to  the  desert  of  Ziph ;  and  hither 
Saul  again  came  in  pursuit  of  him,  having  been  induced  to 
do  so  by  the  prospect  of  an  easy  capture  through  the  treachery 
of  the  Ziphites,  and  untrue  to  the  terms  of  reconciliation  which 
had  been  so  lately  concluded.  Here  David  received  from  his 
bearenly  guardian  and  guide  another  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing his  forbearance  towards  his  cruel  and  treacherous 
persecutor.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  he  penetrated,  with  a 
single  companion  (Abishai),  through  the  troops  of  Saul  to  the 
royal  tent,  where  he  found  Saul  asleep.    Abishai  requested 

•  This  I^equest,  it  has  been  well  observed,  "  painfully  reminds  us  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  eastern  custom,  which  has  subsisted  to  our  own 
times,  of  a  new  ruler  destroying  all  those  of  the  previous  family,  whose 
claims  might,  by  any  possible  circumstances,  be  brought  into  rivalry  with 
his  own."  {Kitto.) 

t  BoBiNSON,  Biblical  Besearchea,  Sect  10. 
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permission  to  slay  the  kin^,  but  David  said^  "  Destroy  him  not ; 
for  who  can  stretch  forth  his  hand  against  the  Lord*s  anointed  and 
be  guiltless  ?  David  said  furthermore,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  the 
Lord  shall  smite  him ;  or  his  day  shall  come  to  die ;  «r  he  shall 
descend  into  battle  and  perish.  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should 
stretch  forth  mine  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed;  but,  I 
pray  thee,  take  thou  now  the  spear  that  is  at  his  bolster,  and 
the  cruse  of  water,  and  let  us  go.  So  David  took  the  spear 
and  the  cruse  of  water  from  Saul's  bolster ;  and  they  gat  them 
away,  and  no  man  saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked ;  for 
they  were  all  asleep ;  because  a  deep  sleep  from  the  Lord  was 
fallen  upon  them."  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  9 — 12.)  On  the  following 
morning,  David  stood  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  opposite  the  king's 
camp,  and,  calling  aloud,  exhibited  the  spear  and  cruse  of 
water  in  proof  of  his  fidelity  *,  at  the  same  time  appealing  to 
Saul  concerning  the  injustice  of  the  persecution  which  he 
suffered.  Saul,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  admitted  the  force 
of  the  appeal, —  a  reconciliation  took  place, — and  then  "David 
went  on  his  way,  and  Saul  returned  to  his  place."     (v.  25.) 

Notwithstanding  the  assurance  given  by  the  king,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  merciful  interposition  of  Civine  providence  in 
his  own  favour,  David  now  began  to  fear  that  he  should  one 
daj  "  perish  by  the*  hand  of  Saul."  Under  the  influence  of 
this  unbelieving  distrust  of  Divine  care,  he  resolved  to  seek 
safety  for  himself  with  his  family  and  relatives  among  the 
Philistines t :  and  accordintrly  again  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Achish  king  of  Gath,  who  gave  him  permissioa 
to  reside  at  Ziklag,  a  town  near  the  frontier  of  Judah.  From 
this  spot,  where  his  force  was  continually  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  Israelites  who  attached  themselves  to  his  cause, 
he  made  successful  incursions  upon  the  territories  of  the  Ama- 
lekites  and  other  enemies  of  Israel ;  at  the  same  time  deceit- 
fully leading  Achish  to  believe  that  he  was  making  inroads 
upon  Judah  itself.  This  act  of  unjustifiable  imposture  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  further  effect  of  his  unbelief  and  temporary 

*  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  scriptural  narrative  of  this  incident, 
considered  merely  as  a  scene,  is  equal  to  any  in  the  Iliad.  It  would  form 
a  fine  subject  for  a  painter. 

t  David  thus  sought  protection  among  the  enemies  of  his  country,  as 
Themistocles  took  refuge  'with  the  Persians.  But  Themistoclcs  was  led 
to  destroy  himself  in  order  to  avoid  fighting  against  his  country.  The 
conduct  of  both  was  different  from  that  of  Coriolanus,  who  altogether 
went  over  to  the  enemy. — The  position  of  David,  as  a  vassal  of  Achish, 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Italian  Condottieri  of  the  middle  ages. 
David  maintained  a  considerable  degree  of  independence,  which  he  em- 
'>loyed  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
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forgetfulness  of  God;  and  should  serve,  as  do  many  other 
events  recorded  in  Scripture,  not  for  our  imitation,  but  for 
our  warning. 

Regarding  David  as  a  valuable  ally,  Achish  now  headed  a 
formidable  body  of  Philistines  for  the  invasion  of  Israel,  and 
called  on  the  supposed  renegade  to  join  the  expedition.  The 
insincerity  with  which  David  had  acted  had  thus  involved  him 
in  a  serious  difficulty ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  his  choice  between  fighting  against  his  country, 
or  being  so  convicted  of  duplicity  and  intrigue  as  to  forfeit  the 
protection  of  Achish.  It  pleased  God,  however,  ,to  extricate 
nis  servant  from  this  dilemma ;  many  of  the  Philistine  princes, 
regarding  him  with  distrust  or  jealousy,  would  not  suner  him 
to  take  part  in  the  invasion,  an.d  insisted  upon  his  being  sent 
back,  with  his  followers,  to  Ziklag.  On  his  return  he  found,  — 
what  he  might  well  have  regarded  as  a  Divine  reproof  attend- 
ing the  escape  which  had  been  accorded  to  him,  —  that  the 
Amalekites  had  come  down  upon  Ziklag,  and,  having  burnt  the 
place,  had  carried  away  the  women  and  children  captives.  He 
gave  chase  to  the  enemy,  whom  he  utterly  destroyed;  and  by 
this  means  he  not  only  rescued  the  captives,  but  also  obtained 
possession  of  a  considerable  spoil,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
make  handsome  presents  to  various  parties  of  whose  l^pspitality 
he  had  formerly  partaken.* 

The  Philistines,  after  their  dismissal  of  David,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Shunem  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon) ;  and  Saul 
was  encamped  with  his  army  on  the  neighbouring  mountains  of 
Gilboa,  to  the  south-west  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  **  And  when 
Saul  saw  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  he  was  afraid  and  his  heart 
greatly  trembled.  And  when  Saul  enquired  of  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor 
by  prophets."  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  5, 6.)  So  feeble,  however,  and  un- 
believing was  the  enquiry,  tbat  it  was  regarded  as  amounting 

*  **  It  seems  to  have  been  while  at  Ziklag  that  David,  in  the  lack  of 
means  of  affording  more  substantial  marks  of  his  regard  and  admiration 
for  valiant  deeds,  and  proofs  of  attachment  to  his  person,  devised  some- 
thing that  looks  exceedingly  like  an  order  of  knighthood,  or,  on  a  small 
scale,  a  legion  of  honour,  which  has  scarcely  received  all  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Out  of  the  general  body  of  his  followers,  he  organised  a  band 
of  worthies  or  knights,  answering  very  much,  we  suspect,  to  the  three 
degrees  in  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  in  which  we  have  Grand-Crosses, 
Knights-Commanders,  and  Companions.  In  David's  band  there  were 
three  chief  heroes,  three  second  in  prowess,  and  thirty  inferior  to  these, — 
thirty-six  in  all.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  they  were  distinguished  fror™ 
the  general  band,  and  the  different  degrees  from  each  other,  by  inp* 
of  honour."— KiTTO,  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  ill.  301. 

y  4 
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to  none  at  all ;  and  it  is  said,  1  Chr*  z.  14.,  that  ^  Saul  enqwed 
not  of  the  Lord.**  He  had  recourse,  however,  to  a  woman,  re- 
siding at  Endor,  near  Mount  Tabor,  who  was  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  divination  bj  necromancj ;  to  whom  he 
went  by  night  in  disguise,  requiring  her  to  call  up  the  spirit  of 
Samuel,  from  whom  he  designed  to  seek  counsel  concemmg  the 
critical  position  of  affairs.  This  consultation,  so  contrary  to  the 
Divine  law,  and  involving  no  less  than  a  recognition  of  demon- 
worship,  was  a  heavy  addition  to  the  offences  of  which  Saul  had 
already  been  guilty,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  act  by 
which  he  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities.  As  to  its 
immediate  result,  a  figure  clothed  in  the  garb  of  Samuel  ap- 
peared to  Saul,  announcing  the  defeat  of  Israel  on  the  following 
day,  to  be  attended  with  the  death  of  himself  and  his  sons.* 

Saul  returned  to  his  camp,  overwhelmed  with  anguish  and 
despair,  about  soon  to  witness  and  share  in  the  events  which 
had  been  foretold.  '^The  Philistines  fought  against  Israel; 
and  the  men  of  Israel  fled  from  before  Sie  Philistines,  and 
fell  down  slain  in  mount  Gilboa.  And  the  Philistines  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  Saul  and  upon  his  sons ;  and  the  Philistines 
slew  Jonathan,  and  Abinadab,  and  Melchishua,  Saul's  sons. 
And  the  battle  was  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  ardiers  hit  him  ; 
and  he  ^as  sore  wounded  of  the  archers.  Then  said  Saul 
unto  his  armour-bearer,  Draw  thy  sword,  and  thrust  me 
through  therewith ;  lest  these  uncircumcised  come  and  thrust 
me  through,  and  abuse  me.  But  his  armour-bearer  would 
not,  for  he  was  sore  afraid.  Therefore  Saul  took  a  sword,  and 
fell  upon  it.  And  when  his  armour-bearer  saw  that  Saul  was 
dead,  he  fell  likewise  upon  his  sword,  and  died  with  him.** 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  1 — 5.)  The  bodies  of  Saul  and  hb  sons  were 
found  on  the  following  day  by  the  Philistines,  bv  whom  thev 
were  affixed  in  triumph  to  the  wall  of  Beth-shanf,  from  which 
they  were  rescued  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead.| 

*  Some  persons  think  it  is  possible  that  a  eommnnication,  which 
certainly  could  not  have  been  effected  by  the  incantations  of  the  sorceress, 
was  really  brought  about  by  the  will  of  the  Most  High ;  who,  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  caused  the  spirit  of  Samuel  to  assnme  a  visible  shape, 
and  to  become  the  vehicle  of  His  final  denunciation  against  the  house  of 
Saul. 

t  Beth-shan  (house  of  rest),  afterwards  called  Scythopolis,  in  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan,  about  eighteen 
miles  south  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Gilboa. 

X  **  On  the  slope  of  this  range  [the  mountains  of  Gilboa]--still  looking 

down  into  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  but  commanding  also  the  view  of  the 

^ordan, — a  high  spur  of  rock  projects,  on  which  stands  the  village  of 

"in,  once  the  city  of  Bethshan.    It  was  one  of  the  Canaanite  strong- 
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An  Amalekite,  who  broughd  to  David  tidings  of  SaaPs  death, 
and  charged  himself  with  having  given  him  the  coup  de  grace 
at  his  request,  was  put  to  death  by  David*s  order  for  having 
dared  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  Lord^s  anointed.  David 
composed  a  well-known  elesj  on  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan.  (2  Sam.  i.)  Saul  died  b.  c.  1055 :  and  with  his 
life  ended  the  supremacy  of  the  house  of  Joseph.*  Some  regard 
this  as  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  the  Jewish  national  history ; 
but,  according  to  another  view,  that  period  ends  with  Samuel. 

The  reign  of  Saul  is  remarkabte  as  having  constituted  the 
introduction  of  regal  government  among  the  Israelites,  es- 
tablished on  the  foundation  of  the  Theocracy  ;  and  especially 
on  account  of  the  conflict  which  it  witnessed  between  the 
temporal  sovereign  and  the  representative  of  the  Supreme 
Spiritual  Governor,  resulting  in  the  failure  and  overthrow  of 
the  subordinate  but  aspiring  power,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  foreign  enemy.  After  the  death  of  Saul,  the  Philistines 
seem  to  have  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  Palestine.  It  had  become  manifest 
that  the  interests  of  Israel  could  be  safely  entrusted  to  no 
earthly  prince,  but  such  as  should  feel  and  acknowledge 
himself  to  be  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  As  to  the  personal 
character  of  Saul,  it  may  be  remarked  that  his  disposition  and 

holds  which  had  never  been  taken  bv  the  Israelites ;  and,  accordingly, 
was  at  once  open  to  the  yictorioos  Philistines.  They  stripped  and  dis- 
membered the  royal  corpse.  The  head  was  sent  to  the  great  Temple  of 
Dagon,  probably  at  Ashdod ;  but  the  armour  was  dedicated  in  the  temple 
of  the  Canaanite  Ashtaroth  at  Bethshan,  and  the  headless  body,  with  the 
corpses  of  his  three  sons,  fastened  to  the  wall  overhanging  the  open  plain 
in  front  of  the  city  gate.  That  wall  overlooked  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
into  which  the  valley  of  Jezreel  there  opens.  In  the  hills  of  Gilead, 
which  are  seen  rising  immediately  beyond,  was  a  town  which  Saul  had 
once  saved  from  a  cruel  enemy  (1  Sam.xi.  1 — 11.).  The  inhabitants  of 
Jabesh-Gilead  remembered  their  benefactor.  Their '  valiant  men  came, 
under  cover  of  the  night '  across  the  Jordan,  carried  ofif  the  bodies,  and 
buried  them  under  *  the  terebinth '  of  their  own  city,  where  they  lay 
till  they  were  disinterred  by  David,  to  be  buried  in  their  ancestral  cave 
at  Zelah  in  Benjamin."— Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pale^ine,  ch.  9. 

*  **  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  supremacy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  was  of  comparatively  recent  date.  For  more 
than  four  hundred  years, — a  period  equal  in  length  to  that  which  elapsed 
between  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, — Ephraim, 
with  its  two  dependent  tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Benjamin,  exercised  un- 
disputed pre-eminence.  Joshua,  the  first  conqueror ;  Gideon,  the  greatest 
of  the  judges,  whose  brothers  were  *  as  the  children  of  kings,*  and  whose 
children  all  but  established  hereditary  monarchy  in  their  own  line  *,  Saul, 
the  first  king, — belonged  to  one  or  other  of  these'three  tribes." — Stanlv^ 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  di.  5. 
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actions  appear  in  striking  contrast  with  the  calm  temper,  and 
the  firm,  consistent,  dignified  conduct  of  Samuel.  With  all 
his  energy  and  ability,  Saul  was  the  slave  of  mere  impulse, — 
without  high  aims  and  fixed  purpose, — and  consequently 
vacillating  in  his  plans  and  operations.  It  is,  perhaps,  an 
exaggerated  view  of  his  failings  which  has  led  some  to  regard 
him  as  entirely  opposed  to  the  theocratic  institutions,  and  as 
designing  to  set  up  a  pure  military  despotism,  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  the  Divine  economy  and  of  the  popular  feeling. 
But  it  certainly  does  appear  that,  as  to  his  inward  state  of 
mind,  and  his  real  aim  in  life,  he  was  sadly  deficient  in  that 
one  great  harmonising  principle  of  conduct,  the  surrender  of 
the  heart  to  God,  leading  to  devotedness  in  His  service.  And, 
especially,  he  did  not  understand  wherein  lay  the  real  strength 
of  the  nation  which  he  governed,  namely,  in  faithful  and  loyal 
obedience  to  Jehovah  as  their  invisible  sovereign.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  true  theocratic  spirit ;  but,  seeking  only  his  own 
honour  and  aggrandisement,  he  became,  so  far  as  in  him  lay, 
no  better  than  an  arbitrary,  ambitious,  and  cruel  despot,  like 
the  kings  of  the  surrounding  nations.  And  thus  he  stands 
forth  before  us,  for  our  warning,  as  the  type  of  a  class  of  men, 
who,  seeking  to  save  their  life,  do  lose  it. 

Elementart  and  General  Questions. 

532.  What  offence  did  Saal  commit  at  Gilgal  ?  How  was  he  reproved? 
588.  Where  were  the  Philiatines  encamped  at  this  time? 

534.  To  what  place  did  Saul  retire? 

585.  Relate  the  adventure  of  Jonathan,  which  led  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Philistines,  and  their  flight  from  Michmash. 

536.  How  did  Jonathan  on  this  occasion  unconsciously  disobey  the 
order  of  Saul  ? 

537.  What  successes  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  Philistines? 

533.  Relate  the  affair  of  Saul  and  the  Amalekites. 

539.  By  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances,  was  David  anointed  as 
future  king  ? 

540.  Who  was  David?    How  old  was  he  at  this  time?    What  is  the 
probable  meaning  of  his  name  ? 

541.  Relate  the  introduction  of  David  to  Saul. 

542.  At  what  period  of  Saul's  reign  did  the  Philistines  renew  the  war 
against  Israel  ? 

543.  Describe  the  conflict  of  David  with  Goliath,  and  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances.   (1  Sam.  xvii.) 

544.  What  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  victory,  to  David  ? 

545.  Describe  the  early  manifestations  of  the  jealousy  of  Saul,  and  of 
the  friendship  of  Jonathan,  towards  David. 

546.  Relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  visit  of  David  to  Ahimelech 
the  high  priest. 

547.  How  did  Saul  manifest  his  cruel  displeasure  against  Aliimelech  ? 
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548.  Describe  the  next  movements  of  David.  \Vlio  was  Achish? 
Where  was  the  cave  of  Adullam  ?    Where  was  the  forest  of  Hareth  ? 

549.  By  what  prophet  was  David  required  to  remove  from  the  cave  of 
Adullam  into  the  lowlands  of  Judah  ? 

550.  Where  was  the  desert  of  Ziph?  Relate  the  drcumstances  of 
David*8  first  retirement  to  that  place. 

551.  Where  was  the  desert  of  £n-gedi  ?  What  led  to  David's  removal 
to  that  locality  ?    What  circumstance  occurred  there  ? 

552.  Describe  the  situation  of  the  wilderness  of  Maon. 

553.  Where  did  Nabal  reside  ?  Relate  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
David's  marriage  with  Abigail.  Whom  did  he  afterwards  marry  ?  What 
had  become  of  Michal  ? 

554.  Relate  the  circumstances  attending  David's  second  abode  in  the 
desert  of  Ziph. 

555.  What  led  David  to  repair  a  second  time  to  the  Philistines,  and 
seek  protection  from  Achish?  How  was  he  preserved  from  fighting 
against  his  country  ?    Relate  the  affair  which  took  place  at  Ziklag. 

556.  Describe  particularly  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan. 

Additional  Questions. 

557.  Describe  the  situation  of  Michmash.    What  is  its  modern  name? 

558.  To  what  place  did  Samuel  retire  after  he  had  quitted  Saul  ? 

559.  Where  was  the  Tabernacle  at  this  time  ? 

560.  Describe  the  situation  of  Nob. 

561.  What  allusion  did  our  Saviour  make  to  the  visit  of  David  to 
Ahimelech,  and  for  what  purpose  ? 

562.  How  do  you  estimate  the  character  of  Saul  ? 

563.  Give  the  dates  of— the  accession  of  Saul, — ^the  anointing  of  David« 
-»the  death  of  Samuel,— >the  death  of  Saul. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


The  eably  pabt  of  the  Reign  of  David. 
B.C.  1055—1033. 

(2  Sam.  ii.— xiL     1  Chron.  xiL  23.— xx.  3.) 

TuE  death  of  Saul  (b.  c.  1055)  having  cleared  the  way  to  tbe 
throne,  David  sought  Divine  direction  concerning  his  own  line 
of  conduct ;  and,  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  he  was  ordered 
to  repair  to  Hebron,  where  the  men  of  Judah  immediately 
elected  and  anointed  him  as  their  king.*^  At  the  same  time, 
however,  Abner,  the  general  of.  SauVs  army,  induced  all  the 

*  Some  think  that  David,  while  reigning  at  Hebron,  was  tributary 
to  the  Philistines, 
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other  tribes  to  give  their  allegiance  to  Ishbosheth  *,  the  only 
surviving  son  of  the  late  king,  whose  residence  was  fixed  at 
Mahanaim,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.f  The  authoritj  of  this 
new  sovereign  was,  however,  unconstitutional;  inasmuch  as, 
although  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  majority  of  the  tribes,  his 
appointment  had  not  received  the  Divine  sanction :  and 
Ishbosheth  himself  was  a  feeble  prince, — ^in  fact  a  mere  roi 
faineant  in  the  hands  of  Abner,  by  whom  his  throne  was 
upheld  as  long  as  it  appeared  -to  suit  his  own  interest  to  give  it 
his  support.  Some  years  passed  {  without  any  acts  of  hostility 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  divided  kingdom;  but,  at 
length,  war  was  commenced  by  Abner,  at  the  outset  of  which 
he  sustained  a  signal  defeat  by  the  forces  of  David  under  the 
command  of  Joab,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  t9  decide  the 
issue  by  a  combat  of  twelve  picked  men  on  each  side,  the  whole 
of  whom  were  destroyed  by  each  other.§  Joab^  who  was  a 
nephew  of  David,  being  a  son  of  his  sister  Zeruiah,  was 
accompanied  in  this  battle  by  his  brothers  Abishai  and  Asahel ; 
the  latter  of  whom  (celebrated  as  being  "  light  of  foot  as  a 
gazelle  upon  the  mountains  ")  was  slain  by  Abner,  with  a  back 
thrust  of  nis  spear,  after  having  been  in  vain  requested  by  the 
defeated  general  to  desist  from  his  close  pursuit.  Joab  lost 
only  nineteen  men,  besides  Asahel ;  while  the  number  of  the 
slain  on  the  side  of  Abner  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty. 
There  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Judah  to  follow  up  the 
victory  with  a  greater  effusion  of  blood ;  and,  after  a  parley, 

*  Originally  called,  by  his  father,  Esh-baal  (man  of  Baal),  perhaps 
out  of  compliment  to  the  ^Phoenicians ;  but  afterwards,  by  the  Israelites, 
to  express  their  contempt  for  the  Phoenician  idol,  Ish-bosheth  (man  of 
shame). 

t  Considered  apart  from  the  direct  interposition  of  Divine  aathority, 
David's  accession  to  the  throne  has  been  not  unaptly  compared  to  that  of 
our  own  William  III.  His  rival  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  (over 
the  water)  maintained,  indeed,  his  residence  in  a  portion  of  his  dominions ; 
but  he  had  no  more  footing  in  central  and  northern  Palestine  (then  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines)  than  James  had  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

1  David  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half  at  Hebron  over  Judah  alone^ 
and  Ishbosheth  reigned  at  Mahanaim  only  two  years.  So  that,  either 
(as  some*  suppose)  Ishbosheth  did  not  recover  his  territories  west  of  the 
Jordan  from  the  rhilistines  until  after  a  struggle  of  five  years,  conducted, 
on  his  part,  most  probably  by  Abner ;  or  else  (which  is  less  probable)  the 
two  years  of  Ishbosheth  s  reien  were  contemporanr  with  the  first  two 
rears  of  David's  at  Hebron,  and  the  five  years'  conflict  was  maintained 
by  David. 

§  This  combat  bears  an  obvious  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii.  Dr.  Kitto  compares  it  to  the  Scotch  clan  fight  related  in  **  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth." 
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Joab  withdrew  his  forces,  and  returned  to  Hebron.  The  war, 
however,  was  prolonged  for  some  time,  during  which  **  Darid 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  house  of  Saul  weaker 
and  weaker.**  At  lensth,  on  occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
weak  and  incapable  Ishbosheth, — a  quarrel  probably  designed 
from  the  first  to  serve  only  as  a  pretext  for  his  defection,— 
Abner  sent  a  message  to  David,  tendering  his  support  in  re- 
ducing all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  their  proper  allegiance. 

Having  manifested  his  sincerity  by  complying  with  David's 
demand  for  the  restoration  of  his  wife  Michal,  and  having  had  a 
conference  with  the  king  at  Hebron,  Abner  left  that  place  in 
order  to  treat  with  the  elders  of  Israel  in  favour  of  David  aa 
their  lawful  sovereign,  according  to  the  declared  will  of  the 
Most  High.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  execute  his  design. 
Joab,  jealous  of  the  influence  which  Abner  was  likely  to 
possess  at  the  court  of  David,  remonstrated  with  the  king 
concerning  the  confidence  which  he  had  placed  in  one  whom 
he  represented  as  still  being  covertly  his  enemy ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  secretly  caused  Abner  to  be  recalled,  as  by  the 
king*s  authority,  to  Hebron,  where,  having  obtained  a  private 
interview  with  him,  he  assassinated  him  with  his  own  hand, — 
an  act  which  he  represented  as  only  a  due  and  customary 
avenging  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel.  David  was 
indignant  at  the  treachery  and  murder  which  had  been  com- 
mitted; but  he  could  do  no  more  than  testify  his  regret  for  the 
death  of  Abner  by  a  public  funeral  and  mourning,  in  which 
he  himself  took  a  prominent  part,  while  he  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  preponderating  power  of  Joab  and  his  family. 
in  the  public  mind  the  king  was  entirely  exempt  from  the 
charge  of  any  share  in  the  murder  of  Abner ;  and  he  said  to 
l)is  servants,  **  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great 
man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?  And  I  am  this  day  weak, 
though  anointed  king ;  and  these  men  the  dons  of  Zeruiah  be 
too  hard  for  me ;  the  Lord  shall  reward  the  doer  of  evil  ac- 
c(urding  to  his  wickedness.**  It  is  probable  that,  had  Abner 
lived,  he  would  not  only  have  been  too  powerful  as  a  rival  to 
Joab,  but  might  have  become  troublesome  even  to  the  king 
himself,*  and  it  is  pleasinir  to  find  that  David  was  entirely  free 
from  suspicion  or  jealousy  with  regard  to  him. 

Ishbosheth  had  now  only  the  name  of  king,  and  he  was 
speedily  murdered  in  his  bed  by  two  of  his  own  officers,  Rechab 
and  Baanah,  who  cut  off  his  head  and  carried  it  to  David  at 
Hebron,  expecting  to  receive  a  high  reward  for  this  proof  of 
their  devotion  to  ois  cause ;  instead  of  which  they  met  with  a 
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well  merited  rebuke,  and  the  death  of  traitors.    (2  Sam.  iv. 
9—12.)* 

Soon  after  this,  the  elders  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  waited  on 
David  at  Hebron,  tendering  their  submission ;  and  here,  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  and  a  half,  during  which  he  had  reigned 
over  Judah  alone,  David  was  solemnly  declared  king  over 
the  whole  people  % — having  been  first  anointed  by  Samuel  as 
future  sovereign  by  Divine  appointment,  and  again  afterwards 
as  reigning  prince  of  Judah  at  Hebron.  ;|: 

*  <*  The  conduct  of  David  towards  one  who  was,  at  least  officially,  hjs 
chief  public  enemy,  may  well  be  compared  to  that  of  Alexander  to  the 
slayer  of  Darius,  and  contrasted  with  that  of  Antony  to  the  assassins  of 
Cicero."  .  .  .  .  **  On  the  same  principle  it  was  that  Caesar  put  to  death 
the  murderers  of  Pompey ;  and  that  the  Romans  sent  back  the  Fuliscan 
schoolmaster  under  the  lashes  of  his  own  scholars."— Krrro,  Daily  Bible 
Xaustrations,  iii.  836,  337. 

t  This  assembly  of  the  tribes  at  Hebron  for  the  election  of  David  has 
beoi  compared  to  the  ancient  gatherings  of  the  Germans  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  under  their  leaders  and  nobles,  for  the  election  of  an  emperor. 
Compare  especially  the  election  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  II.,  in  the  year 
1025. 

X  The  great  antitype  of  David,  Messiah,  has  been  in  like  manner 
made  king,  while  yet  a  large  number  of  his  subjects  reiiise  to  acknowledge 
his  authority. — ^And  here  it  ma^  be  well  to  take  notice  of  the  following 
observations  concerning  the  typical  character  of  Old  Testament  history. 
**  What  is  written  in  the  historv  of  the  Old  Testament  church,  concerning 
God's  dealings  toward  her,  and  the  institutions  and  providences  which 
she  received  at  his  hands,  was  all  written  for  the  learning  of  the  New 
Testament  church;  and  the  things  which  happened  to  the  one  were 
appointed  for  types  to  the  other;  nay,  were  contrived  with  such  minute 
and  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  mysteries  of  redemption,  that  to  be  able 
to  read  with  a  clear  and  discerning  eye  the  truths  and  lessons  they  weee . 
designed  to  teach,  concerning  the  work  and  dispensation  of  Christ,  is  to 
reach  the  stature  of  a  full-grown,  ripened  understanding  in  the  things  of 
God.  ....  Let  the  notices  of  Old  Testament  history  be  viewed  in 
tfieirreal  connection  with  the  scheme  of  grace  revealed  in  the  Gospel ;  let 
the  field  which  it  traverses,  however  limited  in  extent,  and  the  scenes 
which  it  delineates,  however  unimportant  to  the  natural  eye,  be  regarded 
as  that  field  and  those  scenes  through  which,  as  on  a  lower  and  common 
ground,  God  sought  to  make  his  people  familiar  with  the  truths  and 
principles  hereafter  to  be  developed  in  the  events  of  his  everlasting  king- 
dom ;  let  this  view  be  taken  of  the  notices  of  Old  Testament  history,  which 
is  the  one  Scripture  itself  requires  us  to  take,  and  then  how  high  a  cha- 
racter do  not  one  and  all  of  them  come  to  possess !  What  a  dignity  and 
importance  attaches  even  to  the  least  of  them !  The  smallest  motions  on 
the  earth's  surface  acquire  a  sort  of  greatness,  when  regarded  as  examples 
of  the  law  of  gravitation ;  since,  then,  even  the  fall  of  an  apple  from  the 
tree  appears  connected  with  the  revolution  of  the  planets  in  their  courses. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  relation  which  the  historical  facts  of  ancient 
Scripture  bear  to  the  glorious  work  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  gives  to  the 
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• 

His  first  act  was  to  advance  against  mount  Zion,  the  fortress 
of  Jerusalem  (inheritance  or  habitation  of  Salem,  or,  habitation 
of  pesLce,  peaceful  city)  which  had  hitherto  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  Jebusites,  and  was  regarded  as  impregnable. 
This  place  he  reduced  and  converted  into  his  own  re8idence\, 
as  the  citjr  of  David,  at  the  same  time  enlarging  Jerusalem 
and  establishing  it  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  a 
stroke  of  good  policy,  both  on  account  of  the  strength  of  this 
place  as  a  fortress,  and  also  because,  by  its  central  position,  it 
was  well  adapted  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
newly  restored  harmony  among  the  tribes.  Herein  we  may  at 
the  same  time  recognise  a  further  step  in  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  and  also  a  lively  prefiguration 
(and  therefore,  considered  altogether,  a  true  historical  type)  of 
the  conquests  of  Messiah,  who  seizes  the  strongholds  of  Satan, 
and  converts  one  portion  of  the  world  after  another  into  the 
spiritual  Zion.—  "And  David  went  on  and  grew  great,  and  the 
Lord  God  of  Hosts  was  with  him."  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  him  with  valuable  building  materials  which 
served  for  the  construction  of  a  palace.  The  faithfulness  and 
piety  of  the  new  monarch  were  displayed  on  occasion  of  a  power- 
ful invasion  of  the  Philistines,  who  soon  came  up  and  pitched 
in  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  south-west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  borders 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  The  enemy  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  in  two  battles, — first  at  a  place  called,  from  this  victory, 
Baal-nerazim  (i.  e.  the  place  of  breaches,  scattering,  or  discom- 
fiture),—  and  afterwards,  at  the  Baca,  or  Bak,  trees.*  In  each 
case  the  loyal  king  of  Israel  sought  and  obtained  the  Divine 
direction  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  battle. 

least  of  them  sach  a  character  of  sacred  dignity  and  importance  as  brings 
them  within  the  range  of  God*s  highest  purposes,  and  renders  them  in 
reality  the  connecting  links  of  that  golden  chain  which  unites  heaven 

and  earth Thus  may  the  typical  transactions  of  Old  Testament 

history,  and  symbolical  institutions,  be  made  to  contribute  most  materially 
to  the  proper  knowledge  and  perception  of  New  Testament  truths,— even 
of  such  as  are  most  plainly  revealed  there,  and  enter  into  the  present 
experience  of  believers.  For  not  only  do  they  throw  much  light  on  the 
terms  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  unfolded,  but  they  also 
embody  the  ideas  themselves,  in  such  a  distinct  and  tangible  form  that 
the  mind  can  frame  to  itself  more  vivid  perceptions  of  them  than  it 


following  the  Kabbins,  **mulberry>trees.''  The 
tree  is  now  supposed  to  be  either  a  kind  of  balsam  plant,  or  a  kind  of 
poplar. 
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Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  David  determined  to 
bring  up  to  Jerusalem  the  ark  of  God,  which  had  so  long  re- 
mained m  the  house  of  Abinadab,  at  Gibeah,  or  the  hill  in  or 
near  Kirjath-jearim.  The  design  was  good  and  noble,  being  no 
less  than  that  of  placing  in  the  newly  acquired  capital  of  the 
kingdom  the  sacred  symbol  of  Him  whom  David  devoutly 
recognised  as  the  Divine  Sovereign  of  Israel ;  and  great  pre- 
parations were  made  for  a  large  public  procession,  with  every 
variety  of  music;  —  the  24th  Psalm  (perhaps  also  the  15th; 
and,  as  some  suppose,  but  with  less  probability,  the  68th),  being 
composed  by  David  expressly  for  this  occasion.  The  pro- 
ceedings, however,  were  marred  by  certain  irregularities  in- 
advertently committed.  According  to  the  law,  the  ark  ought 
to  have  been  carried  by  priests,  but  it  was  now  set  upon  a  new 
cart ;  '*  and  when  they  came  to  Nachor*s  threshing-floor,  Uzzab, 
[a  Levite,  who  appears  to  have  had  charge  of  the  ark]  put  forth 
his  hand  to  the  ark  of  God,  and  took  hold  of  it,  for  the  oxen 
shook  it  And  the  anger  of  the  Lprd  was  kindled  against  Uzzah ; 
and  God  smote  him  there  for  his  error ;  and  there  he  died  by 
the  ark  of  God."  Distressed  and  alarmed  at  this  event,  David 
refrained  from  conducting  the  ark  any  further,  and  left  it  at  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  the  Gittite  (i.  e.  of  Gath),  where  it  re- 
mained three  months.  But  afterwards,  taking  encouragement 
from  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  ark  was  attended  by  a 
manifest  blessing  from  the  Lord  upon  Obed-edom  and  his 
family,  David  proceeded  with  the  prosecution  of  his  design ; 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  solemn  procession,  conducted  the  ark,  in 
due  form,  with  sacrifices,  to  Jerusalem.  On  this  occasion,  he 
laid  aside  his  royal  robes,  and,  being  clothed  only  with  a  linen 
ephod,  danced  before  the  ark ;  a  transaction  for  which,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  beneath  the  royal  dignity,  he  was  visited  with  a 
severe  rebuke  from  his  wife  Michal ;  who,  however,  was  made 
to  feel  that  she  had  in  this  matter  exceeded  the  bounds  of  her 
duty. 

David's  next  care  was  to  provide  a  suitable  edifice  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  ark,  and  as  the  centre  of  Divine  worship,  instead 
of  a  tent  or  tabernacle.  His  own  palace  had  been  built  in  a 
style  of  magnificence,  wifih  the  aid  of  the  presents  of  Hiram; 
and  well  might  the  pious  king  say  to  the  prophet  Nathan,  as  he 
did,  **  See  now,  I  dwell  in  a  house  of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  Grod 
dwelleth  within  curtains."  The  design  implied  in  this  remark 
met  with  the  approbation  of  Nathan ;  who,  however,  was  in- 
structed by  Divine  revelation  to  remind  David  that  no  such 
structure  had  been  required  by  Divine  command,  and  to  de- 
clare the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be  built,  not  by  David  him- 
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self  (who  had  been  ^  a  man  of  war,  and  had  shed  blood/*)  1  Chr. 
xxviii.  3.),  but  by  his  son  and  successor  on  the  throne.  At 
the  same  time,  a  mark  of  approbation  was  stamped  on  the 
pious  intention  from  which  the  design  proceeded;  and  Nathan 
was  commissioned  to  announce  the  establishment  of  David'd 
family  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  declared  that,  although  in« 
dividual  soyereigns  among  his  posterity  might  expose  them«> 
selves  to  punishment,  yet  the  sceptre  should  continue  with  his 
house ;  —  a  promise  which  David  seems  to  have  rightly  under- 
stood as  involving  the  assurance  that  his  descendants  should 
include  no  less  a  personage  than  the  expected  Messiah  (comp. 
2  Sam.  vii.  12 — ^29.  with  Psalm  Ixxxix).  Filled  with  devout 
thankfulness  at  the  announcement  of  this  great  honour,  David 
abandoned  his  design  of  building  the  Temple  during  his  own 
reign ;  but  he  still  employed  himself  in  collecting  materials  for 
the  structure,  and  in  making  preparations  and  regulations  for 
the  future  celebration  of  Divine  worship  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnificence  of  the  intended  edifice. 

The  attention  of  the  new  king  was  likewise  directed,  no 
doubt  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  to  the  increase  and  or- 
ganisation of  the  military  forces  of  the  kingdom.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  body-guard,  composed  entirely  or 
chiefly  of  foreigners  (Cherethites,  Pelethites,  Gittites),  which 
served  at  once  for  the  security  of  his  person  and  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  standing  army.  These  royal  guards  have  been  compared 
to  the  Roman  praetorians ;  their  captain,  Benaiah,  was  a  person 
of  great  importance  at  court,  and  his  position  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  pnefect  of  the  praetorian  guards  at  Rome. 
A  detailed  account  of  arrangements  connected  with  the  whole 
army  is  given  in  I  Chron.  xxvii. 

We  find  David  reaping  the  reward  of  his  alle^ance  to  the 
Most  High,  and  of  his  implicit  compliance  with  Divine  direction, 
in  a  series  of  successes  against  several  of  the  enemies  of  Israel. 
He  obtained  important  victories  successively  over  the  Philistines, 
from  whom  he  took  Gath  and  its  dependencies; — over  the 
Moabites,  who  were  made  tributaries ;  —  over  the  Syrians, 
under  Hadadezer  or  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah*,  who  was 
assisted  (but  tardily)  by  a  king  of  Damascus  f,  (hereby  ex- 
tending his  dominions,  according  to  the  promise  made  to  Abra- 

-  *  Zobah,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  otherwise  called  Nesibin,  Nisibis, 
Antsocfaia  Mygdoniae,  (Gesenius).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  Jewish 
writers  to  be  Aleppo.  Ewald  thinks  that  the  site  is  still  unknown; 
Nisibis  being  too  far  east,  and  Aleppo  too  far  north. 

t  To  whom  reference  is  made  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  under  tb' 
name  of  Hadad.    Joseph.  Antig,  vii.  6.  2. 
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ham,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates) ; — over  the  Idumseans ;  on  which 
occasion  it  is  possible  that  thej  were  driven  from  Selah  (Petra), 
and  betook  tnemselves  to  the  enlargement  of  Teman,  on  the 
east  of  their  country,  and  Bozrah  on  the  north  (thus  openinfi: 
a  way  for  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  consequently  for 
a  trade  with  the  east); — and,  lastly,  over  a  powerful  con» 
federacy  of  the  Ammonites  (who  had  grossly  insulted  David's 
ambassadors,  by  partially  shaving  their  beards  and  catting  off 
the  lower  part  of  their  garments)  and  Syrian  mercenaries.* 
With  this  strong  Northern  League  the  contest  was  severe : 
it  terminated,  as  far  as  the  Syrians  were  concerned,  in  a  great 
battle  at  Helam,  a  city  not  far  from  the  Euphrates,  fought 
between  the  Israelites  under  David  in  person  and  the  allies 
under  Shobach,  Hadadezer's  general,  in  which  large  numbers 
of  the  enemy  were  slain ;  and  by  this  means  David  was  left  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  the  Ammonites  alone,  against  whose  chief 
city,  Kabbah  f ,  Joab  laid  siege. 

It  was  during  the  siege  of  Kabbah  that  David  committed 
the  deep  and  complicated  crime  of  adultery  with  Bathsheba, 
and  the  murder  of  her  injured  husband  Uriah  the  Hittite  (one 
of  David's  worthies,  or  heroes,  i,e.  distinguished  and  titled 
officers,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  39.) ;  —  a  murder,  disguised  indeed  by  the 
fact  that  Uriah  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy  while  occupying 
a  post  of  danger  in  the  army  of  Joab,  but  no  le^  criminal  thaa 
as  though  it  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  king's  own  hand,  since 
it  was  brought  about  as  the  desired  result  of  his  express  -and 
written  X  instructions  to  his  general.  David  was  faithfully  re* 
proved  for  this  sin  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  in  the  well-known 
parable  of  the  traveller  and  the  poor  man's  lamb ;  and,  having 
deeply  repented  of  his  iniquity  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  received 
forgiveness,  but  not  without  an  intimation  that,  on  account  of 
the  scandal  which  had  been  occasioned  by  his  transgression,  and 
the  mischief  which  it  had  done  to  the  cause  of  godliness  and 
virtue,  he  should  witness  the  death  of  his  infant  child  by  Bath- 
sheba,  and  should  suffer  trouble  through  other  members  of  his 
family.  The  fifty-first  Psalm  is  a  record  of  David's  penitential 
feelings  on  this  melancholy  occasion.  We  may  well  mourn  over 
the  whole  narrative ;  and  may  learn  irom  it  the  necessity  of 

*  **  The  first  recorded  example  of  mercenary  warfare." — Krrro,  Daify 
Bible  lUustrations,  iii.  887. 

t  Rabbah,  or  Rabbath  Ammon,  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites,  oen- 
sisted  of  a  lower  town,  on  the  banks  of  a  considerable  stream,  and  a  high 
citadel.  Its  ruins  have  been  identified  by  modem  travellers.  (Rabbath 
Moab  was  the  ancient  Ar,  capital  of  the  Moabites,  Gr.  Areppolis.) 

X  **  The  first  example  of  epistolary  correspondence  recorded  in  Scrip 
ture."  — -Kifto. 
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constant  watchfulness  against  temptation,  and  of  earnest  prayer 
for  the  preserving  and  strengthening  grace  of  God,  to  hold  up 
our  goings  in  his  paths,  that  our  footsteps  slip  not.  As  king 
of  Israel,  David  was  a  man  after  God*s  own  heart,  faithful  to 
the  principles  of  that  form  of  the  Theocracy  under  which  he  had 
received  the  crown,  and  obedient  to  the  Divine  will  as  to  his 
regal  and  public  acts ;  but,  as  a  moral  and  accountable  indi- 
vidual, he  needed  pardon  for  his  sins,  and  the  abiding  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  preserve  him  from  the  dominion  of  evil. 

After  a  long  siege,  Joab  succeeded  in  reducing  Kabbah  to 
the  last  extremity  ;  and  the  place  was  captured  bv  a  final 
assault,  which  was  conducted,  at  the  request  of  Joab,  by  David 
in  person.  The  inhabitants  were  treated  with  sreat  severity ; 
i —  a  severity,  alas  I  no  more  than  consistent  with  the  existing 
laws  of  warfare,  which  David  found  it  perhaps  impossible,  on 
this  and  on  other  occasions,  to  relax.  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  I  Chr. 
XX.  3.)  Much  valuable  spoil  here  fell  into  the  hands  of  David, 
including  the  king's  crown  of  massive  gold,  richly  jewelled. 

ELEMEmrARY  AND  GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

564.  Where  was  David  elected  and  publicly  anointed  king  by  the  men 
of  Judah  ? 

665.  Who,  and  by  whose  influence,  was  elected  king  by  the  other 
tribes? 

666.  Where  was  the  royal  residence  of  David,  and  of  Ishbosheth  ? 

667.  How  did  a  civil  war  begin?    Relate  its  events,  and  its  result 
568.  Relnte  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Abner, — and  the 

death  of  Tshbosheth. 

669.  How  long  did  David  reign  at  Hebron  over  Judah  alone? 

670.  Of  whom  was  David  a  type  ? 

571.  What  stronghold  of  the'Canaanites  did  David  capture,  and  make 
the  seat  of  government,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  the 
whole  kingdom. 

572.  What  further  successes  did  he  achieve? 

573.  Relate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Ark 
to  Jemsalem. 

674.  What  was  David's  resolution  concerning  the  erection  of  a  Temple  ? 
How  was  he  restrained  from  this  undertaking? 

575.  What  Psalm  records  the  contrite  sentiments  of  David  after  his 
sin  in  the  matter  of  the  wife  of  Uriah  ? 

AnnmoNAL  Question^. 

576.  Compare  the  conduct  of  David  towards  the  murderers  of  Tshbosh- 
eth with  similar  instances  in  profane  history. 

677.  Describe  the  typical  character  of  the  Old  Testament  history. 

678.  Mention  the  conquests  of  David  which  took  place  soon  after  the 
removal  of  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem. 

679.  Date  the  accession  of  David  to  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  hi'' 
possession  of  the  crown  of  all  Israel. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

The  lattee  pabt  of  the  Reign  of  David. 
B.C.  1033—1015. 

(2  Sam.  xiii. — ^xxiy.     1  Chron.  xzL — ^xzix.) 

AccoBDiKQ  to  the  Divine  denunciation,  and  as  one  of  the 
many  evils  attendant  on  polygamy,  troubles  soon  sprang  up  in 
the  nouse  of  David.  Amnon,  the  eldest  son  of  David,  having 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  brother  Absalom,  was  treach- 
erously slain  by  nis  orders  after  an  interval  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  his  offence ;  whereupon  Absalom,  to  escape  punish* 
ment,  took  refuge  with  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur,  his  maternal 
grandfather.  Afler  an  absence  of  three  years,  Absalom  was 
recalled  to  Jerusalem,  with  a  promise  of  pardon  obtained  by 
the  influence  of  Joab ;  but  was  not  admitted  into  the  royid 
presence  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  more. 

Having  suffered  this  disgrace,  and,  probably,  having  reason 
also  to  believe  tha,t  Solomon,  a  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba,  then 
a  child,  had  been  marked  out  by  the  Divine  purpose  as  the 
successor  of  David  on  the  throne,  Absalom  be^an  to  court 
popular  favour  with  a  view  to  his  own  exaltation,  at  the  ex* 
pense  even  of  David  himself.  Under  pretence  of  having  oc- 
casion to  discharge  a  vow,  he  repaired  to  Hebron,  where  David 
had  begun  his  rei^,  and  there  openljr  set  up  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  causing  nimself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  David,  who 
had  now  been  on  the  throne  about  30  years,  found  himself 
deserted  by  the  great  majority  of  his  people,  in  favour  of  his 
rebellious  son ;  ms  faithful  adherents  were  but  few,  and  Ahi- 
thophel  (brother  of  folly),  his  favourite  counsellor,  was  among 
the  traitors.  Thus  abandoned  by  his  people,  and  feeling  that 
he  was  suffering  affliction  at  the  hand  of  God,  David  quitted 
Jerubtdem,  attended  only  by  his  Guards,  not  even  suflering  the 
priests  with  the  Ark  to  accompany  him.  Weeping,  and  in  the 
garb  of  a  mourner,  he  crossed  the  brook  Kidron,  and  mourn- 
fully ascended  the  mount  of  Olives,  oA  the  road  towards  Jericho. 
As  he  pursued  this  sad  journey,  his  trouble  was  increased  by 
false  tidings  of  the  deseiDtion  of  Mephibosheth  *  the  son  of 

*  Originally  called,  Meri-baal,  strife  of  Baal;— a  name  ailerwards 
changed  by  the  Jews  into  Mephibosheth  (mouth  of  shame)  in  order  to 
express  their  abhorrence  of  Baalitic  idolatry.  Some  suppose  that  the 
original  name  was  Meribosheth,  for  which  Mephibosheth  is  a  wrong 
reading. 
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Jonathan,  to  whom  he  had  generously  restored  the  estated  of 
Saul,  which  he  now  hastily  conferred  upon  the  treacherous 
informant,  Ziba,  Mephibosheth^s  steward.  A  little  ^rther  on, 
near  the  village  Baourim,  in  the  plain  of  Jordan,  Shimei,  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Saul,  standing  on  an  eminence  which 
commanded  the  road,  directed  a  volley  of  insults  and  reproaches 
against  the  king;  which  David  patiently  endured,  referring 
this  indignity  to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  and  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  advice  of  Abishai  to  put  the  offender  to  death. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  David  from  Jerusalem, 
Absalom  entered  the  city,  where  he  was  unanimously  received 
asking; 

At  a  council*  which  was  immediately  held,  an  instant 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive  David  and  his  little  company  was 
advised  by  Ahithophel,  who  asked  for  permission  to  conduct 
the  pursuit  at  the  head  of  12,000  men ;  but  this  counsel  was 
overruled  by  Hushai,  who,  being  secretly  in  the  interest  of 
Pavid,  urged  Absalom  rather  to  wait  until  he  could  collect  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  large  force,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
might  march  in  person,  so  as  to  secure  the  final  overthrow  of 
David  at  a  single  blow.  Aware  of  the  danger  involved  in  this 
delay,  and  vexed  at  the  affront  implied  in  the  rejection  of  his 
counsel,  Ahithophel  hanged  himself.t 

In  the  meantime,  David  and  his  followers  crossed  the  fords 
of  the  Jordan,  and  reached  Mahanaim,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
formerly  the  royal  residence  of  Ishbosheth;  where  the  king 
succeeded  in  collecting  a  number  of  supporters,  sufficient  to 
give  battle  to  Absalom,  who  approached  the  place  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  army.  The  rebels  were  met  and  defeated  in 
the  forest  of  Ephraim  by  the  royalist  forces  under  Joab,  Abishai, 
and  Ittai ;  and  Absalom  was  hastening  his  escape,  when  his 
long  hair  was  caught  in  the  boughs  of  an  oak  (terebinth),  in 
which  situation  he  was  found  by  Joab,  who  immediately  put 
him  to  death.  David,  however,  had  given  orders  that  the  life 
of  Absalom  should  be  spared ;  and  when  the  issue  of  the  battle 
was  reported  to  the  king,  he  manifested  intense  grief  at  the 
death  of  his  son.; — a  grief  which  he  continued  to  indulge  until 
be  was  aroused  by  the  interposition  of  Joab,  who  urged  him  not 
to  pursue  a  course  of  conduct  so  discouraging  to  his  troops  and 
people  ;  when,  at  length,  he  appeared  in  public,  and  received 
the  congratulations  of  his  faithful  followers  on  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion. 

*  **The  first  cabinet  council  to  which  history  admits  jo.**— Kitto» 
.  t  •«  The  first  act  of  the  kind  on  record.*'-*At(fo. 
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After  an  absence  of,  probably,  about  three  months,  Da^d 
might  now  have  at  once  re-crossed  the  Jordan,  and  have  made 
his  entry  into  Jerusalem  as  undisputed  soTereign ;  but  he  chose 
tather  to  await  a  recall  from  the  people,  who  were  now  weary 
of  the  late  disorders.  He  acceptea,  however,  an  invitation  from 
the  single  tribe  of  Judah,  by  whom  he  was  escorted  across  the 
Jordan  to  Gilffal.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  jealousy  be« 
tween  that  tribe  and  the  others  who  had  been  more  dilatory  in 
the  matter ;  and  it  resulted  in  the  defection  of  those  other  tribes^ 
who  united  in  revolt  under  the  standard  of  Sheba,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  At  this  juncture,  Joab  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  and  Amasa,  another  of  David's 
nephews,  had  been  appointed  in  his  room.  Upon  him  therefore 
devolved  the  dut^  of  collecting  a  force,  and  quelling  the  new 
revolt ;  but,  findmg  him  deficient  in  promptitude,  David  com- 
missioned Abishai  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Guards 
(the  king^s  servant-s,  a  select  body  of  600),  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting Joab,  with  other  volunteers,  to  accompany  the  expedition. 
At  Gibeon,  Amasa  came  up  with  his  troops,  and  was  about  to 
take  the  supreme  command,  when  he  was  treacherously  as- 
sassinated by  Joab,  who  was  immediately  hailed  as  general  in 
the  room  of  his  rival.  As  usual,  the  efibrts  of  Joab  were 
crowned  with  success :  Sheba  was  obliged  to  retire  before  him  ; 
and,  having  at  length  taken  refuge  in  Abel,  near  Beth-Maachah, 
a  fortified  place  of  Naphtali,  not  far  from  the  lake  Merom,  he 
was  here  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  easily  induced 
to  put  him  to  death,  and  to  throw  his  head  over  the  wall,  in 
order  to  secure  themselves  from  the  hostility  of  Joab.  After 
this  exploit,  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  Joab 
was  suffered  to  retain  the  command  which  he  had  thus  re- 
assumed. 

A  famine  which  now  visited  the  land  of  Israel,  during  three! 
successive  years,  led  David  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  what 
reason  this  calamity  had  been  sent.  In  reply,  he  was  told  that 
the  offence  consisted  in  a  massacre  of  the  Gibeonites  which  had 
been  treacherously  accomplished  by  Saul  in  his  mistaken  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Supplied  with  this  in- 
telligence, David  appealed  to  the  remnant  of  the  injured  race, 
desiring  to  know  what  satisfaction  they  demanded  for  the  wrong 
which  bad  been  committed.  Their  demand  was  that  seven  of 
SauFs  descendants  should  be  put  to  death ;  and  this  demand 
was  met  by  the  surrender  of  nve  sons  of  Merab,  Saul's  eldest 
daughter,  and  two  sons  of  Saul  by  his  concubine  Rizpah,  whom 
the  Gibeonites  hung,  leaving  their  bodies  exposed  to  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey.   David,  having  heard  of  the  assiduity  with  which 
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!fitizpah  was  watching  tbese  remains,  caused  them  to  be  taken 
down ;  and,  having  sent  for  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
'Which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  custody  of  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  he  gave  orders  for  the  interment  of  all  together  in  the. 
family  sepulchre  of  Kish. 

After  this,  about  the  37th  year  of  David's  reign,  the  Phi- 
listines again  took  up  arms ;  and,  having  been  defeated  in  four 
battles,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the  gigantic  descendants 
of  CroUath,  they  were  finally  subdued.  In  the  first  of  these 
engagements  David  was  nearly  slain  during  an  encounter  with 
Ishbi-benob :  he  was  rescued,  however,  by  Abishai,  the  son  of 
Zeruiah ;  and  upon  this  occasion  ^^  the  men  of  David  sware  un- 
to him,  saying.  Thou  shalt  go  no  more  out  with  us  to  battle, 
that  thou  quench  not  the  light  of  Israel."  (*2  Sam.  xxi.  17.) 

Contrary  to  the  theocratic  principles,  which  involved  a  re- 
cognition of  the  Divine  will  and  power  to  protect  or  deliver  the 
chosen  people,  whether  by  many  or  by  few,  and  impelled  per- 
haps by  a  desire  to  consolidate  and  augment  the  royal  power, 
if  not  under  the  influence  of  more  unworthy  motives,  David 
now  commanded  Joab  to  take  a  census  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  ascertain  with  precision  the  number  of  men  able  to  bear 
arms.  Joab  remonstrated  in  vain  against  this  order  of  his  royal 
master ;  and,  at  the  end  of  more  than  nine  months,  he  reported 
the  numbers  required  as  consisting  of  800,000  in  Israel,  and 
600,000  in  JudaJi,  making  a  total  of  1,300,000  men  ready  for 
military  service.*  At  length,  David  was  made  sensible  of  his 
guilt  in  this  matter  by  a  message  from  the  Lord,  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  prophet  Gad,  by  which  he  was  required  to  choose 
one  of  three  methods  of  punishment, — seven  years  of  famine, 
three  months*  flight  before  an  enemy,  or  three  days*  pestilence. 
David  chose  the  latter ;  and  a  pestilence  began  which  carried 
off  70,000  victims :  but  '^  when  the  angel  stretched  out  his  hand 
upon  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it,  the  Lord  repented  him  of  the  evil, 
and  said  to  the  angel  that  destroyed  the  people.  It  is  enough, 
stay  now  thine  hand.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  was  by  the 
threshing-place  of  Araunah.the  Jebusite."  The  transaction 
which  took  place  on  this  occasion  between  David  and  Araunah 
is  thus  related  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18 — 25.  "  Gad  came  that  day  to 
David,  and  said  unto  him,  Go  up,  rear  an  altar  unto  the  Lord 
in  the  threshii^-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite.  And  David, 
according  to  the  saying  of  Gad,  went  up  as  the  Lord  com-> 
manded.    And  Araun^  looked,  and  saw  the  king  and  his 

-  •  These  are  the  numbers  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9. ;  those  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  6. 
are  a  Uttle  higher, 
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•errants  coming  on  toward  him :  and  Araunah  went  oot,  aii<l 
bowed  himself  before  the  king  on  his  face  upon  the  ground. 
And  Araunah  said,  Wherefore  is  mj  lord  the  king  come  U>  Ida 
servant  P  And  David  said,  To  buy  the  threshing-floor  of  thee, 
to  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  that  the  plague  may  be  stayed 
from  the  people.  Atid  Araunah  said  unto  David,  Let  my  lord 
the  king  take  and  offer  up  what  seemeth  good  unto  him:  behold, 
here  be  oxen  for  burnt  sacrifice,  and  threshing  instruments  and 
other  instruments  of  the  oxen  for  wood.  All  these  thiim  did 
Araunah,  as  a  king,  give  unto  the  king.  And  AraunaB  said 
unto  the  king,  The  Lord  thy  Grod  accept  thee.  And  the  king 
said  unto  Araunah,  Nay ;  but  I  will  surely  buy  it  of  thee  at  a 
price :  neither  will  I  offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord  my 
God  of  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing.  So  David  bought  the 
threshing-floor  and  the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver.  And 
David  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered  burnt 
offerings  and  peace  offerings.  So  the  Lord  was  entreated  for 
the  land,  and  the  plague  was  stayed  from  Israel."  The  ground 
occupied  by  this  threshing-floor,  together  with  that  in  the  im- 
mediate circuit,  was  afterwards  fixed  upon  as  the  site  of  the 
Temple. 

The  reign  of  David  was  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  it  was 
in  accordance  with  Divine  appmntment  that,  upon  his  death, 
the  throne  should  be  occupied  by  Solomon.    An  attempt,  how- 
ever, was  made  b^  Adonijah,  David^s  eldest  surviving  son,  to 
secure  the  succession  for  himself;  and,  having  enlisted  a  party 
in  his  £ftvour,  including  Joab,  and  Abiathar  the  high  priest, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  while  his  father  was  yet 
alive.    It  was,  however,  only  a  party,  not  the  great  bodj  of  the 
people,  which  had  espoused  his  cause ;  other  influential  men 
remained  faithful  to  the  aged  monarch,  including  Benaiah,  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  and  the  high  priest  Zadok,  of  the  older 
line  of  Eleazar,  who  had  been  advanced  to  that  dignity  by 
Saul,    and  whom  David  had    continued   to   associate  with 
Abiathar,  the  son  of  Ahimelech.   At  the  instance  of  Baihsheba, 
David  lost  no  time  in  issuing  orders  that  Solomon  should  be 
immediately  proclaimed  and  anointed  king,  without  waiting 
for  his  own  decease ;  an  office  which  was  readily  performed  by 
Zadok  and  those  officers  of  the  army  who  had  mamtained  their 
allegiance.    The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  pool  of  Gihon, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  shouted,  ^*  God  save 
(long  live)  King  Solomon ! "  Adonijah,  deserted  by  his  follow- 
ers, took  refuge  at  the  altar;   and  his  life  was  spared  upon 
condition  of  future  good  conduct.    After  this,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Solomon  was  confirmed  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
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people,  conyened  by  David,  who  on  this  occasion  delirered  an 
address,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  people  to  remain  true  to  the 
principles  of  the  Theocracy,  and  to  support  Solomon  in  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  for  which  he  had  himself  made  larse 
preparations,  and  laid  down  elaborate  plans.  David  here  made 
a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  favour  which  had 
been  shown  towards  himself,  and,  turning  to  Solomon,  exhorted 
him  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord :  **  And  thou,  Solomon,  my  son, 
know  thou  the  Grod  of  th^  father,  and  serve  him  with  a  perfect 
heart  and  with  a  willing  mmd :  for  the  Lord  searcheth  all  hearts, 
and  understandeth  aU  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts :  if 
thou  seek  Him,  He  will  be  found  of  thee ;  but  if  thou  forsake 
Him,  He  will  cast  thee  off  for  ever."  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.) 
David  concluded  his  address  with  a  solemn  act  of  thanks- 
giving to  his  Divine  benefactor,  and  a  prayer  on  behalf  of  the 
people  and  Solomon.  Not  long  after  this,  probably  about  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  Absalom,  he  uttered  his  '^  last  words  ** 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  7.),  and  expired  (b.c.  1015)  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  having  reigned  in  the  whole  forty  years; 
•^seven  years  in  Hebronj  over  Judah ;  and  thirty-three  years 
in  Jerusalem,  over  the  whole  people. 

We  have  now  surveyed  one  of  the  most  flourishinff  perioda 
of  the  Israelitish  history ;  a  period  which,  in  its  merely  human 
aspect,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Greece  after  the  Persian 
war.  David,  a  popular  and  able  prince,  was  yet  most  obedient 
to  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  and  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
Theocracy ;  while  Israel  had  now  become  a  distinct  and  powerful 
people,  and  recognised  itself,  under  the  Divine  protection,  as 
the  people  of  the  Lord,  appointed  to  receive  the  fulfilment  of 
Divme  promises,  and  to  carry  out  the  Divine  purposes.  ^  The 
reiga.  of  David  is  the  great  critical  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  decided  that  they  were  to  have  for  nearly  five 
eenturies  a  national  monarchy,  a  fixed  line  of  priesthood,  and  a 
Bolenm  religious  worship,  by  music  and  psalms  of  exquisite 
beauty;  it  finally  separated  Israel  from  the  surrounding 
heathen,  and  gave  room  for  producing  those  noble  moniunents 
of  sacred  writ,  to  the  influence  of  wmch  over  the  whole  world 
BO  end  can  be  seen."  * 

We  must  also  regard  this  matter  from  a  higher  point  of 
view.  Under  David,  who,  in  his  royal  capacity,  was  perfectly 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  Theocracy,  was  first  completely 
realised  the  ideal  pattern  of  Israel,  as  the  nation  or  people  of 
the  Lord,  involving  at  least  one  stage  of  the  fulnlment  of 

*  EiaUS  Cyekpadia  ofBMeal  Literaiure,  art  David, 
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ancient  prophecy  and  promise.  In  David  and  his  kingdom^- 
Yt  has  been  observed,  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  reached^ 
its  culminating  point ;  and  now  nothing  remamed  but  that  this 
state  of  things  should  be  regarded  as  the  foundation,  or  start- 
ing point,  of  something  better  and  more  advanced.  The  seed 
which  had  been  sown  by  Moses  had  become  a  great  tree, 
with  its  leaves  and  blossoms ;  but  next  we  are  to  look  for 
fruit, — and  that  fruit  is  Christ.  As  David  personally  was  the 
ancestor  of  Christ  according  to  the  flesh,  so  David,  as  theocratic 
king,  was  the  great  forerunner  and  type  of  Christ  in  his  office 
and  work  of  Messiah.  And  David,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord», 
on  the  throne  of  a  temporal  kingdom,  was  enabled  to  foresee 
and  predict  the  government  and  triumphs  of  the  true  Messiah, 
by  whom  the  full  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
should  be  realised,  and  that  kingdom  should  be  finally  es* 
tablished. 

David  combined  in  himself  the  spirit  of  a  king  {which  he 
manifested  in  the  administration  of  his  government,  and  in  his 
subjugation,  of  the  enemies  of  Israel)  with  that  of  a  prophet  (in 
his  psalms),  and  also  with  that  of  a  priest  (in  his  care  for  the 
celebration  of  the  instituted  ceremonial  worship).  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  psalms  composed  by  this  illustrious 
servant  of  God  we  And  proofs  of  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic 
revelation  and  institutes  were  adapted  to  impart  to  the  pious 
Jew  a  large  amount  of  spiritual  insight  and  devotional  feelings 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  observe  concerning  the  whole  Book 
of  Psalms — composed  chiefly  by  David,  but  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  other  members  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church,-^ 
that  they  aflford  a  general  and  strong  attestation  to  the  sym* 
bolical  and  typical  significancy  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation*. 
**  The  Book  of  Psalms,  says  Fairbairn,  "  standing  mid-way  be- 
tween both  covenants,  and  serving  equally  to  the  members  of 
each  as  the  handmaid  of  a  living  piety,  is  a  witness  of  the 
essential  identity  of  their  primary  and  fundamental  ideas.  There 
the  disciples  of.  Moses  and  of  Christ  meet  as  on  common  ground ; 
the  one  taking  up,  as  their  most  natural  and  fitting  expressions 
of  faith  and  hope,  the  hallowed  words  which  the  other  had  been 
wont  to  use  in  their  devotions  ages  before,  and  then  bequeathedt 
as  a  legacy  to  succeeding  generations  of  believers.  So  intimately 
connected  were  they  with  the  aflairs  and  circumstances  of  the 
dispensation  which  was  to  vanish  away,  that  they  one  and  aU. 
took  their  occasion  from  these,  and  are  fraught  throughout, 
with  references  to  them ;  and  yet  so  accordant  are  they  to  thoi 
better  things  of  the  dispensation  that  abideth,  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  ways  of  God  as  exhibited  in  the  Gospel,  and  the 
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spiritual  life  required  of  its  professors,  that  they  are  invariably 
the  most  used  and  relished  oy  those  who  are  most  established 
in  the  grace,  and  most  replenished  with  the  blessing,  of  God.  . 
....  There  was  a  prediction  couched  in  the  events  of  David's 
life^  as  well  as  in  the  words  he  uttered ;  and  it  was  just  because 
the  former  were  ordained  to  be  typical  of  the  latter,  that  they 
could  furnish,  as  they  did,  the  form  and  representation  of  the 
Messianic  prophecy.  This  also  accounts  for  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  prophecies  c^that  period,  as  being  not  only  for 
the  most  part  of  a  regal  cast,  but  that  combined  with  suffering, 

trial,  opposition,  and  victory It  required  the  lives  of 

both  David  and  Solomon  to  foreshadow,  in  its  completeness, 
the  one  life  of  Christ  in  his  kingdom ;  —  the  events  of  the  first 
having  respect  chieflv  to  His  entrance  on  the  kingdom,  amid 
many  difficulties,  trials,  sufferings,  and  victories ;  the  events  of 
the  second  having  respect  to  the  final  settlement,  peace,  and 
glory  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  restitution  of  all  things  shall 
have  come,  and  Messiah  shall  no  longer  reign  in  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  but  with  these  for  ever  put  beneath  His  feet.  The 
Temple,  which  was  the  crowning-pomt  and  glory  of  the  earthly 
kingdom  in  its  state  of  perfection,  must  therefore  be  reserved 
for  Solomon,  and  coula  not,  without  violating  the  truth  and 
order  of  these  typical  relations,  have  been  executed  by  David,  — 
seeing  he  had  only  to  represent  successively  a  suffering,  a  pre- 
vailing, and  triumphant  Messiah,  while  it  was  given  Solomon 
to  shadow  forth  a  Messiah  in  his  full  inheritance  of  blessing  and 

glory And  could  anything  be  conceived  more  wisely 

adapted  to  keep  alive,  or,  we  might  even  say,  to  quicken  and 
elevate,  the  faith  of  the  people,  under  circumstances  naturally 
fitted  to  weaken  and  destroy  it,  and  lead  them,  while  captivated 
with  the  attractive  qualities  of  Solomon,  and  the  splendid 
glories  of  his  reign,  to  think  of  better  and  higher  things  yet  to 
come,  than  the  portraiture  drawn  beforehand  in  these  psalms  of 
David,  of  the  final  kingdom  of  (rod  and  Him  who  was  to  reign 
over  it ;  —  a  portraiture  which  contained,  indeed,  eyery  bright 
and  engaging  feature  which  appeared  in  the  state  of  things 
then  unfolding  itself  in  the  earthly  Israel,  but  that  raised  and 
expanded  so  as  to  present  to  the  eye  of  faith  another  state  o£ 
things  unspeakably  higher  and  better  still, — a  kingdom  truly 
heavenly  in  its  nature,  of  universal  extent  and  endless  duration, 
and  presided  over  by  a  king  all-glorious  and  Divine  P*** 

Elementary  and  General  Questions. 

580.  Relate  the  troubles  which  sprang  up  in  the  house  of  David,  as  a 
punishment  for  the  king's  oflTence. 

*  Foirbaim,  Typology  of  Seripttarty  Part  i.  Chapters  8.,  5. 
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581.  Where  did  Absalom  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion? 

582.  Relate  the  early  progress  of  this  rebellion. 

583.  Give  an  accoant  of  the  departure  of  David  fVom  Jerusalem. 

584.  To  what  place  did  David  repair  after  he  had  crossed  the  Jordan  ? 

585.  Relate  the  defeat  and  death  of  Absalom. 

586.  Describe  the  return  of  David  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  erenta  to 
which  it  led. 

587.  Whom  did  David  appoint  commander-in-chief  in  the  room  of 
Joab,  and  what  was  his  end  ?    What  became  of  Sheba  ? 

'  588.  What  led  to  the  slaughter  of  the  descendants  of  Saul  bj  the 
Gibeonites  ? 

589.  Who  was  Rizpah?  Describe  her  conduct  occasioned  bj  this 
slaughter. 

590.  By  whom,  and  on  what  occasion,  was  David  nearly  slain  in  battle, 
and  with  what  result  ? 

591.  Relate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  census  talcen  by 
Joab  at  tibe  command  of  David.  Where  was  Araunah*8  threshing- 
floor? 

592.  Give  an  account  of  the  rebellion  of  Adonijah,  and  the  consequent 
proclamation  of  Solomon  as  king. 

Additional  Questions. 

593.  Who  was  Mephibosheth  ?  Who  was  Ziba?  Who  was  Shiraei  ? 
What  do  you  know  concerning  these  several  persons? 

594.  Relate  the  conduct  and  history  of  Ahitophel. 

595.  Bv  whom,  and  in  what  respect,  was  his  advice  overruled  ? 

596.  Give  the  date  of  the  death  of  David.  State  his  age,  and  the 
duration  of  his  reign,  first  at  Hebron,  and  afterwards  at  Jerusalem. 

597.  How  was  David  a  type  of  Messiah  ? 

598.  Explain  the  prophetic  and  typical  character  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Thb  Reign  of  Solomon. 
B.C.  1015—  975. 

(1  Kings  ii.  12 xi.  43.    2  Chron.  i.  —  ix). 

Soon  afler  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Solomon  (t.  e.  peae&> 
able,  pacific,  and  so  =  Germ,  Friederich,  Eng.  Frederic)  as- 
sembled the  elders  and  chief  men  of  the  nation  at  Gibeon, 
vhich  was  at  that  time  the  site  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  hence  the 
principal  of  those  several  high  places  on  which  liie  people  bad 
become  accustomed  to  offer  sacrifice ;  and  here  he  inaugurated 
his  reign  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  thousand  burnt  oiferings  on  the 
brtizen  altar.  In  the  same  night  God  appeared  to  Solomon, 
probably  in  a  dream  or  vision,  and  bade  him  ask  what  he  should 
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give  him.  In  acceptance  of  this  offer,  Solomon  made  his  peti* 
tion,  not  for  riches,  wealth,  honour,  victory,  or  long  life,  but  for 
administrative  wisdom, —  a  request  with  which  the  Great  Giver 
of  all  good  declared  Himself  well  pleased,  adding,  '*  Wisdom 
and  knowledge  is  granted  unto  thee ;  and  I  will  give  thee  riches, 
and  wealth,  and  honour,  such  as  none  of  the  kings  have  had 
that  have  been  before  thee,  neither  shall  there  any  after  thee 
kave  the  like ''  (2  Chron.  i.  12.).    See  1  Kings  iii.  5-.14. 

The  extraordinary  sagacity  with  which  Solomon  was  thus 
endowed  was  soon  made  manifest.  On  one  occasion  it  was 
signalised  by  the  following  adjudication  in  a  case  of  dispute 
between  private  parties.  Two  women,  living  in  the  same  house, 
kad  each  an  infant  child ;  and  one  of  these  children  having  died 
in  the  night,  the  survivor  was  claimed  by  each  of  the  mothers 
as  her  own.  Both  women  were  equally  zealous  and  positive  in 
the  assertion  of  their  claims;  and,  as  there  were  no  witnesses,  the 
case  was  difficult  of  decision.  Solomon,  under  these  circum* 
stances,  resolved  upon  appealing  for  a  discovery  of  the  truth  to 
the  power  of  maternal  attachment;  and  having  ordered  the 
living  child  to  be  divided  into  halves,  one  of  which  should  be 
given  to  each  claimant,  his  sentence  was  immediately  met  by 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  one  woman  for  the  life  of  the  infant, 
with  her  full  consent  that  the  living  child  should  be  acknow» 
ledged  as  that  of  her  rival ;  whereupon  the  king  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  assif^ning  the  child  to  the  woman  as  her  own.  Such 
was  the  celebrated  Judgment  (t.  e.  decision,  adjudication)  oi 
Solomon. 

This  prince  became  highly  distinguished  for  his  attainments 
in  moral  philosophy  and  natural  history,  together  with  his  skill 
in  poetry ;  — gifts  which  were  employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  construction  of  the  inspired  Books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Canticles,  and  also  of  the  72nd  and  127  th  Psalms. 

It  was  not  long  before  Solomon*s  penetration  and  decision  of 
character  were  ^led  into  exercise  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
own  authority  and  the  safety  of  his  person. 

He  quickly  detected,  in  an  application  conveyed  by  Bath* 
sheba,  on  the  part  of  Adonijah,  for  permission  to  marry  Abishaff, 
David*s  young  widow,  an  artfully  disguised  design  of  Adonij^ 
for  the  subversion  of  his  throne ;  and  he  unravelled  a  net* 
work  of  conspiracy  formed  for  the  support  of  the  pretender,  to 
which  Abiathar  (the  joint  high  priest)  and  Joab  seem  to  have 
been  parties.  Adonijah  was  put  to  death ;  and  his  execution 
was  followed  by  that  of  Joab,  who  had  in  vain  taken  refuge  at 
the  altar  in  Gibeon.  Abiathar  was  deposed  from  his  office, 
and  banifihed  to  his  own  estate  at  Anatnoth,  one  of  the  Lev' 
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tical  ciiieB.  Zadok  was  thus  lefl  sole  hi^h  priest ;  and  Benaiafa, 
the  son  of  Jehoida,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  fulfil  the 
sentence  against  both  Adonijah  and  Joab,  was  appointed 
captain-eeneral  of  the  forces  in  Joab*s  room.  The  life  of 
Shimei  had  been  spared,  on  condition  of  his  confining  himself 
within  the  limits  or  Jerusalem ;  where  he  remained  unmolested, 
until,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Gath,  pro* 
fessedlj  in  pursuit  of  certain  fugitive  slaves.  This  act,  in 
itself  a  breach  of  faith,  was  regarded  by  Solomon  as  indicative 
of  a  design  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Philistines  against 
himself:  and  he  therefore  ordered  Shimei  to  be  put  to  death. 

Soon  afler  he  had  come  to  the  throne,  Solomon  made  affinity 
with  Pharaoh,  king  of  Eg^pt,  bv  marrying  his  daughter ;  an  alli- 
ance which,  upon  a  principle  of  worldly  policy,  might  have  been 
deemed  splendid,  especially  as  exhibiting  a  contrast  between 
the  present  and  the  rormer  relation  of  the  people  to  Egypt, — 
but  one  which  could  be  hardly  other  than  dangerous  to  the 
religious  character  of  Solomon*s  court  and  nation. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  Solomon  carried  into  exe- 
cution the  intended  building  of  the  Temple ;  and  made  pro- 
vision for  the  future  celebration  of  Divine  worship  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  carrying  to  perfection  the  organisation  of 
the  great  body  of  Priests  and  Levites.  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  *, 
an  ulustrious  prince,  who  advanced  his  country  to  a  high 
degree  of  commercial  greatness  f,  prosperity,  and  splendour, 
maintaining  his  friendly  relations  with  the  new  monarch,  rea- 
dily contracted  to  furnish  a  supply  of  cedar  and  other  materials 
for  the  construction  of  the  Temple,  in  exchange  for  com,  wine, 
and  oil.  The  timber  was  fellea  on  mount  Lebanon ;  whence 
it  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Joppa,  and  thence  by  land-carriage 
to  Jerusalem.  A  lar^e  number  of  workmen  were  employed, 
by  both  Solomon  and  Hiram,  in  preparing  the  timber,  in  hewing 
and  shaping  the  stones,  and  in  conveying  them  to  the  place  of 
their  destination.  After  three  years  spent  in  these  preparations, 
the  foundation  I  of  the  Temple  was  laid,  in  the  fourtili  year  of 
6olomon*s  reiarn,  on  the  site  of  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah 
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*  Menonder  of  Ephesns  (ap.  Joseph.  Aniiq.  viii.  5.  3.  and  Qmt 
i.  18.)  speaks  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  having  felled  timber  in  LebaaoD 
for  the  roofs  of  temples.  He  also  mentions  Sdomon  as  a  king  of  Jero^ 
salem,  who  proposed  problems  for  solution. 

j*  The  Phcemcianshave  been  called  the  Englishmen  of  those  days. 

^  The  foundations  included  a  solid  substructure  of  Cyclopean  maponry 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  area,  especially  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mount ;  remains  of  which  exist  to  the  present  day.  Joseph.  De  Bell 
Jud,  V.  6. 1. 5  Aniiq,  viii  8.  2.  9. ;  xv.  11.  8. 
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the  Jebuslte  * :  and  seven  years  and  a  half  were  occupied  in 
;the  progress  of  the  building,  which  cafe  employment  to  80,000 
'  workmen,  although  the  materials  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared with  such  care  and  exactness,  that  the  structure  was  reared 
without  sound  of  axe,  or  hammer,  or  any  implement  of  iron. 
The  ornaments  of  this  magnificent  building,  in  gold,  silver,  and 
tapestry,  were  executed  by  Tyrian  workmen  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  a  skilful  artificer  named  Hiram  or  Huram. 

At  length,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  (b.  c. 
1003)  the  building  was  complete ;  and  was  set  apart  for  its 
sacred  use  by  a  solemn  Feast  of  Dedication.  On  this  occasion 
the  ark  was  conveyed  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  by  the  priests ;  and 
the  cloud,  the  well-known  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,  filled 
the  house ;  while  the  praises  of  Jehovah  were  celebrated  by 
vx)cal  and  instrumental  music,  and  Solomon  himself  offered  up 
the  sublime  prayer  recorded  in  2  Chron.  vi.  and  1  Elings  viii. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer,  fire  descended  from  heaven 
and  consumed  the  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices,  which  had 
been  prepared  in  great  abundance  f,  while  the  people  prostrated 
themselves  in  worship,  pridsing  the  Lord,  and  saying,  **For 
He  is  good,  and  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever !  "  This  sacred 
fire  was  afterwards  constantly  kept  up  for  use  in  Divine 
service.  The  Feast  of  Dedication  lasted  seven  days;  it  is 
probable  that  Psalms  xlvii.,  xcvii.,  xcviii.,  and  cvii.,  have  at 
least  some  reference  to  the  solemiuties  of  this  great  occasion. 
After  the  building  of  the  Temple,  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solo- 
mon a  second  time,  and  ratified  His  covenant  with  him,  on 
condition  of  his  faithfulness  and  integrity. 

The   following   description   of  this  celebrated  Temple  of 
Solomon  {  is  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Kitto.    "  The  building  was  a 

*  Moant  Moriah.  It  has  already  been  observed  (note,  p.  80.  tftpra) 
that,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  this  was  the  mountain  on  Which 
Abraham  prepared  to  sacrifice  Isaac  In  answer  to  the  arguments  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  Samaritan  tradition,  which  fixes  mount  Gerizim  as  the 
scene  of  that  transaction,  it  has  been  observed  that  that  tradition,  as 
such,  js  of  little  value,  and  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
rivalry ;  *that  the  name  Moriui  ("  appearance,  or  vision,  of  the  Lord  ") 
first  occurs,  not  in  2  Chron.  iii.  but  in  Gren.  xxii. ;  and  that  the  distance 
firom  Beersbeba  to  Jerusalem  is  such  as  to  make  it  probable  that  Abraham 
wpnld  not  have  accomplished  his  journey  to  that  locality  until  **  the  third 
day."  The  theory  by  which  Ewald  maintains  the  later  origin  of  the 
name  cannot  be  admitted. 
'    t  '^hey  consisted  of  22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep. 

t  The  Scriptural  account  is  contained  in  1  Kings,  vi.  viL :  2  Chron. 

lU.,  IV. 
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rectangle,  —  stxtj  cubits  long  in  the  clear  from  east  to  west, 
and  twenty  cabitfl  wide/ from  north  to  south.  Some  take  the  . 
cubit  at  half  a  yard,  and  scarcely  any  estimate  makes  it  more 
than  twenty-one  inches ;  and,  taking  even  the  largest  estimate, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  these  dimensions  are  but  small  in  com- 
parison with  Christian  churches  and  Mohammedan  mosques. 
But  these  are  intended  to  contain  great  numbers  of  worshippers ; 
whereas  this,  like  the  Egyptian  and  other  ancient  temples,  also 
of  small  dimensions,  was  not  constructed  with  a  view  to  the 
accommodation  of  worshippers,  who  never  entered  the  interior; 
all  public  worship  and  sacrifices  being  performed,  not  in  the 
temple,  but  towards  it  (as  the  residence  of  the  Deity),  in  the 

enclosed  court  or  courts  *  in  front  of  the  sacred  house 

Small  as  the  Temple  was,  its  proportions  were  noble  and 
harmonious.  The  porch  was  ten  cubits  deep,  so  that  the 
interior,  or  cella,  was  equal  to  a  treble  square;  but  one 
square  was  divided  off  for  the  inner  sanctuary,  so  that  the  just 
geometrical  proportion  was  thus  established.  This  prevented 
the  appearance  of  narrowness  which  would  have  been  given  to 
the  mterior  had  its  dimensions  remained  unbroken  by  the 
division  into  the  inner  and  outer  Holy  Place ;  while  any  ap- 
pearance of  narrowness  in  the  exterior  view  was  obviated  by 
the  storeys  of  chambers  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  built  against 

the  sides Like  the  Egyptian  temples,  that  of  Solomon 

was  composed  of  three  principal  parts :  the  porch,  or  pronaos, 
the  deptn  of  which  was  equal  to  half  of  its  length :  next  to 
this  was  a  large  apartment,  designated  the  Sanctuary,  or  Holy 
Place,  —  forty  cubits  long  by  twenty  wide ;  this  was  the  naos : 
and  lastly,  beyond  this,  lay  the  third  or  innermost  chamber,  a 
square  of  twenty  cubits,  called  the  Holy  of  Holies,  answering 
to  the  sehoa  of  l^gyptain  temples,  where  was  placed  the  Arkf 
with  its  hovering  Cherubim  j:,  and  where  also  the  most  sacred 
objects  of  their  religion  were  placed  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
arrangement  of  the  external  buildings,  with  the  different  courts, 
also  coincided  with  the  arrangements  of  Egyptian  temples,  as 
described  by  Strabo,  and  as  thev  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
existing  remains  of  ancient  temples  in  that  country. 

*  The  Temple  was  surrounded  by  an  inner  court  (Court  of  the  Priests, 
Upper  Court),  and  an  outer  court  (Great  Court,  Court  of  the  Lord's 
House).  In  the  Court  of  the  Priests  stood  the  Brazen  Altar ;  and  also  a 
large  Brazen  Sea,  corresponding  to  the  smaller  LAver  of  the  Tabernacle 
Court. 

f  Containing  only  the  two  Tables  of  the  Law. 

\  Solomon's  Cherubim  were  large  figures,  made  of  olive-wood*  inlaid 
with  gold. 
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^  The  Holy  of  Holies,  or  inner  sanctnarj,  was  divided  from 
tbe  rest  of  the  Temple  by  a  partition  of  cedar,  in  the  centre  of 
'which  was  a  pair  of  folding-doors  of  olive-wood,  very  richly 
carved  with  palm-trees,  and  open  flowers,  and  cherubim,  —  the 
whole  overlaid  with  gold.  A  like  pair  of  folding-doors,  of 
grander  dimensions,  also  overlaid  with  gold,  embossed  in  rich 
patterns  of  cherubim,  and  knops,  and  open  flowers,  formed  tbe 
outer  entrance.  Both  pairs  of  doors  were  furnished  with 
massive  pins  of  gold  (not  *  hinges,*  which  were  not  known), 
turning  m  holes  made  in  the  lintel  and  the  threshold.  These 
were  in  Egypt  often  of  metal;  and  some  of  bronze  have  been 
found,  and  exist  in  cabinets  of  antiquities.  The  door  forming 
the  entrance  to  the  Most  Holy  Place  was  left  open,  and  the 
space  covered,  as  is  usual  in  the  east,  by  a  magnificent  veil  or 
curtain.  It  may  be  asked  how  the  interior  received  liffht, 
seeing  that  the  storeys  of  chambers  occupied  the  sides ;  out 
these  buildings  did  not  reach  the  top ;  and  m  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall,  between  the  flat  roof  of  the  chambers  and  the  toj/  ut 
the  wall  of  the  main  building,  was  a  row  of  narrow  window 
which  lighted  up  the  interior. 

**  The  floor  of  the  Temple  was  formed  of  planks  of  fir  *  covered 
ifiih  gold.    The  inside  walls  and  the  flat  ceiling  were  lined 
with  cedar  beautifully  carved,  representing  cherubim  and  palm- 
trees,  clusters  of  foliage  and  open  flowers,  among  which,  as  in 
Egypt,  the  lotus  was  conspicuous.    And  the  whole  interior  was 
so  overlaid  with  gold  f*  tnat  neither  wood  nor  stone  was  any- 
where to  be  seen,  and  nothing  met  the  eye  but  pure  gold, 
either  plain,  as  in  the  floor,  or  richly  chased,  as  on  the  Walls, 
and,  as  some  think,  with  precious  stones  in  the  representation  of 
flowers,  and  other  enrichments.  .....  It  seems  that  even  the 

inside  of  the  porch  was  lined  with  gold.  This  front  part  of  the 
building  was  also  enriched  with  two  pillars  of  brass,  one  called 
Jachin  and  the  other  Boaz,  —  which,  being  cast  entire,  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  as  master-pieces  of  Hiram*s  art.  They 
exhibited  the  usual  proportions  of  Egyptian  columns,  being 
five  and  a  half  diameters  high.  Their  use  has  been  disputed. 
Some  think  that  they  stood  as  detached  ornaments  in  front  of 
or  in  the  porch  —  like  the  two  obelisks  which  we  often  see 
before  Egyptian  temples,  while  others  suppose  that  they  con- 
tributed to  support  the  entablature  of  the  porch.**  | 

•  Or  rafher  cypress. 

t  The  gold  was  inlaid  in  the  open  carved  cedar-wood  with  which  the 
cedar  planks  were  covered.  The  cypress  flooring  seems  also  to  have  been 
inlaid  with  gold. 

X  Kitto,  DaUjf  BibU  IlhutrtUionB,  vol  iv.  pp.  57-^61.    **  Many  of  ' 
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After  the  completion  of  the  Temple,  Solomon  erected  some 
magnificent  palaces,  surroimded  by  large  pleasure-grounds^  and 
splendidly  furnished ;  such  were,  especially,  The  House  of  the 
Forest  oi  Lebanon,  —  so  named  from  its  bemg  built  on  the  8am« 
mit  of  a  wooded  hill  resembling  Lebanon,  and  celebrated  as  con- 
taining two  hundred  large  and  three  hundred  smaller  bucklers  of 
cold  suspended  in  its  hail,  —  and  another  deseed  as  a  residence 
for  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.*  He  also  rebuut  and  fortified  se- 
veral cities,  in  different  parts  of  his  kingdom,  as  a  means  of  se- 
curity against  invasion ;  and  he  strengthened  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem  itself,  especially  by  building  a  fortress  called  Millo, 
probably  on  the  north-eastern  part  of  mount  Zion.  Under  his 
auspices  also  rose  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  (the  Syrian  wilder- 
ness, on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Deserta,  towards  the  Euphrates), 
afterwards  called  Palmyra  t»  the  ruins, of  which  city,  afles  it 
had  reached  its  splendour,  are  celebrated  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  probable  that  Solomon  built  this  place,  and  occupied  it 
with  a  garrison,  for  the  convenience  and  protection  of  the  great 
eastern  caravans,  and  therefore  for  the  sake  of  inland  commerce, 
perhaps  with  the  design  of  securing  a'  monopoly  of  the  eastern 
trade, 

Solomon  subdued  the  remainder  of  the  Canaanites,  who  had 
hitherto  maintained  their  independence:  but,  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  promise  (1  Chron.  xxii.  9.)  his  reign  was 
distinguished  chiefly  as  a  period  of  peace|,  and  of  commercial 
prosperity.  The  limits  of  his  empire  extended  from  the 
j^upbrates  on  the  east  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west,  and  from  beyond  Lebanon  on  the  north  as  far  as  the 
boundary  of  Egypt  on  the  south, — ^while  with  Egypt  itself 
Solomon  carried  on  an  active  trade.  Being  possessed  of  Ezion- 
geber  (the  giant*s  backbone),  a  port  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the 


churches  have  an  external  form  not  unlike  that  of  the  Temple  of  Solo^ 
mon.  In  fact,  this  temple  seems  to  have  been  the  pattern  of  our  church 
buildings,  to  which  the  chief  addition  has  been  tlie  Gothic  arch.  Among 
others,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Dresden  is  supposed  to  bear  much 
resemblance  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon.** — Krrro,  Cychpcsdia  ofJBibUcal 
Literature,  art.  Temple. 

*  But  some  suppose  that  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon,  and  the 
House  of  Pharaoh^s  Daughter,  were  the  names  of  several  parts  of  Solo- 
mon's palace  in  Jerusalem. 

t  Equivalent  to  Tadmor ;  L  e.  the  City  of  Palms :  but  this  derivation  of 
the  name  has  been  doubted. 

X  This  has  been  compared,  historically,  to  the  long  peace  enjoyed  by 
Borne  under  Augustus,  and  again  under  the  Antonines,  after  a  aeries  of 
^onquestSk 
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Red  Sea*,  he  built,  in  conjunction  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
a  merchant  fleet  f ,  which  made  successful  voyages  to  the  east 
(Ophir — probably,  some  region  on  the  Indian  coast),  whence  it 
returned  richly  laden  with  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes  and 
peacocks,  and  other  Oriental  produce.  .His  annual  revenue, 
arising  from  commercial  enterprise  alone,  is  said  to  have 
reached  666  talents  of  gold,  i.e.  about  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  our  money ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  produce  of  taxes 
and  imposts.  Of  this  large  income  a  considerable  portion  was 
expended  upon  the  luxuries  and  magnificence  of  the  court, 
including  a  great  quantity  of  gold  plate,  an  ivory  throne,  and 
other  furniture,  together  with  the  support  of  a  considerable 
number  of  body-guards,  and  the  mamtevance  of  a  costly 
table.  In  short,  Solomon^s  expenditure  appears  to  have  ex* 
ceeded  his  income,  and  to  have  led  to  the  infliction  of  heavy 
burdens  upon  the  people,  who  at  the  same  time  were  called  to 
witness  an  almost  universal  monopoly,  and  to  see  the  whol^ 
tide  of  commercial  profits  flowing  into  the  royal  treasury.  On 
the  whole,  the  trading  system  so  eagerly  adopted  by  this  prince, 
although  it  flourished  for  a  time,  must  be  regarded  as  a  failure; 
and  the  subsequent  disruption  of  the  kingdom  appears  to  have 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  an  effect  of  this  fruitless  attempt  to 
constitute  those  who  had  been  designed  for  an  agricultural  and 
isolated  sphere  of  life  into  a  commercial  and  cosmopolitan 
community.  But  the  spirit  of  traflic  which  now  began  to 
prevail  among  the  Israelites,— or  rather  perhaps,  which,  having 
already  sprung  up,  was  fostered  among  them  by  Solomon, — 
has  continued  with  them  to  the  present  day.  And  the  com* 
inerce  of  Solomon*s  time,  while  it  contributed,  for  a  time,  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  nation,  became  to  it  a  source  of 
peculiar  danger  and  trial  in  the  matter  of  religion,  as  giving 
occasion  to  much  personal  intercourse  between  the  worshippers 
of  Jehovah  and  tne  heathen  people  of  Phcenicia  and  Egypt. 
More  especially,  the  influence  of  Phoenician  idolatry  began  to 
be  severely  felt ;  and  a  formidable  attraction  to  evil  existed  in 
the  well-organised  and  pompous  worship  of  Baal  (Melkarth, 
the  Tyrian  Hercules)  and  Ashera,  and  of  Moloch  and  Ash* 
taroth  or  Astarte  which,  distinguished  on  the  on&  hand  by 

*  Ezion-geber  was  near  Elath.  The  precise  ntnation  is  anknown. 
Some  regard  it  as  the  port  of  Elath,  probably  the  modern  Akaba. 

f  Called  in  1  Kings  xxii.  48.  "ships  of  Tarshish,"  uc,  probably,  mer- 
chant-men, such  as  usually  traded  to  Tarshish,  t.  «.,  perhaps,  Tartessas 
on  the  south-western  coast  of  Spain.  Concerning  the  situation  of  Tar- 
shish, see  Kitto,  Cyclopasdm  ofBibHeal  LiUratwre^  art.  Tarshish. 
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licentiousness  and  on  the  other  by  cruelty,  extensively  flourished 
under  the  auspices  of  the  energetic  and  prosperous  Hiram. 

The  splendour  of  Solomon  s  court,  combmed  with  his  per* 
sonal  reputation  for  profound  wisdom,  attracted  to  Jerusalem 
many  foreigners  of  distinction.  Of  these  the  most  illustrious 
was  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (t.  e,  of  Yemen ;  perhaps,  including 
Abyssinia,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Red  Sea).  This 
princess  haying  come  to  Jerusalem  with  a  large  retinue,  and 
with  handsome  presents  of  gold,  spices,  and  precious  stones,— 
and  having  surveyed  the  magnificence  of  the  royal  establish- 
ments, and  tested  the  skill  of  Solomon  by  the  proposal  of 
difficult  questions, — expressed  her  unbounded  admiration  of 
all  that  she  witnessed,  declaring  that  it  far  exceeded  the  report 
which  had  reached  her  in  her  native  land  (1  Kings  x.  1 — 13). 

According  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  eastern  princes.  Solo* 
men  maintained  a  large  harem,  consisting  of  no  less  than  700 
wives,  who  shared  the  rank  of  royalty,  and  300  concubines. 
All,  or  at  least  the  majority,  of  these,  having  been  taken  from 
the  surrounding  heathen,  were  idolaters ;  and,  unhappily,  they 
succeeded  in  inducing  Solomon  to  lend  countenance  to  the 
establishment  of  idolatrous  worship  in  Israel,  by  the  side  of  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  High  places  were  erected,  over  against 
the  Temple,  for  the  celebration  of  rites  in  honour  of  Ashtaroth, 
the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians, — Chemosh,  the  god  of  the 
Moabites, — ^and  Moloch,  the  god  of  the  Ammonites.  These 
iniquities  aroused  the  Divine  displeasure;  and  the  voice  of 
prophecy, — apparentljr  after  a  silence  of  some  years, — ^was  now 
agam  heard  in  opposition  to  those  royal  delinquencies  which,  in 
the  time  of  great  outward  prosperity,  had  introduced  among  the 
people  the  elements  of  religious  and  moral  corruption,  tending 
to  decay  and  overthrow.  *^Tfae  Lord  said  unto  Solomon, 
Forasmuch  as  this  is  done  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  not  kept  my 
covenant  and  my  statutes,  which  I  have  commanded  thee,  I  will 
surely  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee,  and  will  give  it  to  thy 
servant.  Notwithstanding  in  thy  days  I  will  not  do  it  for  Da- 
vid thy  father*s  sake :  but  I  will  rend  it  out  of  the  hand  of  thy 
son.  Howbeit  I  will  not  rend  away  all  the  kingdom;  but 
will  give  one  tribe  to  thy  son  for  David  my  servant's  sake,  and  for 
Jerusalem's  sake  which  I  have  chosen.  1  Kings  xi.  11 — 13. 
The  servant  of  Solomon  to  whom  reference  is  thus  made  was 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  an  Ephrathite,  who  had  been 
made  '*  ruler  over  all  the  charge  of  the  house  of  Joseph^**  t.  e. 
head  of  the  revenue  arising  from  that  tribe,  or  else,  overseer  of 
those  persons  belonging  to  this  tribe  who  were  employed  in 
T)ublic  works.     The  prophet  Ahijah  was  commissioned  to 
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announce  to  him  that  the  Lord  had  siven  him  the  dominion 
over  ten  of  the  tribes, — a  message  which  the  prophet  accom- 
panied by  the  significant  act  of  rending  his  own  garment  into 
twelve  pieces,  of  which  he  gave  ten  to  Jeroboam-  Encouraged 
by  this  announcement,  Jeroboam  **  lifted  up  his  hand  against 
the  king ;  **  but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  take  refuse 
with  Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the 
death  of  Solomon.  Other  troubles  were  also  prepared  for  the 
king  by  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Edomites  under  Hadad, 
and  of  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  under  Rezon,  who  probably 
about  this  time  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Hadad 
(1  Kings  xi.  14—25). 

Solomon  reigned  forty  years,  and  died  (b.  c.  975)  in  about 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  about  twenty  years  old 
when  he  ascended  the  throne. 


The  space  of  120  years  which  embraced  the  reign  of  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  era  of 
Cheops,  and  other  principal  monarchs  in  Egypt,  distinguished 
by  the  building  or  the  pyramids.  It  probably  witnessed  also 
the  foundation  and  rise  of  Carthage,  —  the  power  of  the  Fe- 
lasgi, — the  death  of  Codrus,  and  the  appointment  of  annual 
Archons  at  Athens  (b.  c.  1045,  in  the  reign  of  David), — and  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  in  Italy.  The 
poet  Homer  is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Solomon. 

Elbmentart  and  Genebal  Questions. 

599.  Where  did  Solomon  inaugurate  his  reign  by  a  large  sacrifice? 

600.  What  offer  did  God  then  make  to  him,  and  how  did  he  accept  it  ? 

601.  Repeat  1  Kings  iii.  & — 14. 

602.  Describe  the  celebrated  Judgment  of  Solomon. 

603.  By  what  intellectaal  attainments  was  Solomon  distinguished  ? 

604.  lUlate  the  conspiracy  of  Adonijah,  with  its  concomitant  circum- 
stances. 

605.  With  what  neighbouring  sovereign  did  Solomon  contract  affinity 
by  marriage?  What  was  the  character  of  this  proceeding? 

606.  Describe  the  relations  which  existed  between  Solomon  and  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre. 

607.  In  what  year  of  Solomon's  reign  were  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  laid?  How  long  was  the  Temple  in  building? 

608.  Describe  the  ceremony  of  Dedication. 

609.  Give  a  brief  description  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

610.  What  other  large  architectural  works  did  Solomon  execute  ? 

611.  What  was  the  general  character  of  Solomon's  reign,  as  to  his  re- 
lation with  neighbouring  people? 
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612.  Relate  the  viiit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon.    Where  ms 

Sheba? 

618.  How  was  Solomon  indaoed  to  fitroar  idolatry  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign? 

614.  What  troubles  ensued  as  a  punishment  for  this  sin? 

615.  How  long  did  Solomon  reign? 

Additional  QuEsnosB. 

616.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  Solomon? 

617.  State  precisely  the  situation  of  Tadmor  ^Palmyra). 

618.  For  what  purpose  did  Solomon  probably  build  that  city? 

619.  Describe  Solomon's  commercial  operations,  with  their  character 
and  results. 

620.  What  events  of  profane  history  took  pkce  during  the  reigns  of 
Saul,  David,  and  Solomon? 

621.  Give  the  dates  of — the  accession  of  Solomon,  —  the  completion 
and  dedication  of  the  Temple,  —  the  death  of  Solomon. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 


Division  of  tub  Kingdom. — Reigns  of  Jbboboam,  Nadab, 
Baasha,  Zimri,  and  Ombi,  in  Isbael. — Reigns  of  Kb- 

HOBOAM,   AbIJAH,  AND  AsA,  IN  JuDAH 

B.C.  975—914. 

(1  Kings  xii.  1. — xvi.  28.    2  Chron.  x.  1. — ^xvL  14.) 

The  jealousy  of  the  bouse  of  Joseph,  long  accustomed  to  take 
the  lead  among  the  tribes,  against  Judah,  to  which  the  sceptre 
had  lately  been  conunitted,  had  now  reached  its  height ;  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
especially  of  the  rash  and  intemperate  conduct  of  the  youthful 
successor  of  Solomon,  for  a  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  whereby 
Ephraim  recovered  a  large  measure  of  its  supremacy. 

On  the  death  of  Solomon  (b.  c.  975)  the  partisans  of  Jero- 
boam lost  no  time  in  recalling  him  from  Egypt.  Under  his 
guidance  they  were  prepared  to  make  head  against  Rehoboam, 
the  son  and  successor  ot  the  late  king ;  and  an  <)pportunity  for 
revolt  soon  occurred  on  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Rehoboam 
at  Shechem,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  where  the  heads  of 
the  tribes  had  assembled,  probably  as  being  convenient  for  the 
assertion  of  their  constitutional  rights.'*'    Here  a  petition  was 

•  We  read  of  the  locality  of  Shechem  in  the  history  of  Abraham;  and 
of  the  town  in  the  histor}'  of  Jacob.    In  the  time  of  Joshua  it  was  made 
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made  to  tbe  new  soverei^  for  the  diminution  of  those  imposts 
which  had  been  exceedingly  oppressive  during  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  who  had  raised  them  to  a  laree  amount,  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  his  sumptuous  buildings  and  his  magni- 
ficent regal  state.  After  three  days*  delay,  Hehoboam,  comply- 
ing with  the  humours  of  his  youthful  companions,  instead  of 
listening  to  the  advice  of  his  aged  counsellors,  gave  a  rough 
and  imperious  reply  to  this  reasonable  request,  declaring  that 
the  imposts  should  be  augmented  rather  than  diminished,  and 
foolishly  saying,  **  My  famer  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I 
^ill  chastise  you  with  scorpions  (t.  e.  heavjr  whips,  armed  with 
iron  prickles)."  Immediately  ten  of  the  tribes  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  headstrong  prince,  who  appears  to  have  been 
Solomon^s  only  son  (by  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess) :  and,  after 
having  received  some  further  provocation  by  the  immediate 
levy  of  an  oppressive  tax,  they  elected  Jeboboam  (the  people 
are  many)  king ;  while  Judah  and  Benjamin  remained  faithful 
to  Hehoboam  (enlargement,  or  enlarger  of  the  people).  The 
people  were  thus  separated  into  two  kingdoms :  the  ten  tribes 
being  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Israel,  with  the  seat  of 
government  at  Shechem ;  while  the  remaining  two  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  under  the  successors  of  Solomon,  who  reigned 
at  Jerusalem. 

Behoboam  immediately  took  the  resolution  of  endeavouring  to 
suppress  the  revolt  by  force  of  arms ;  and  after  his  return  to 
Jerusalem  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  180,000  men,  with  a 
view  to  march  against  the  usurper.  He  was,  however,  restrained 
by  a  Divine  message,  conveyed  to  him  by  the  prophet  Shemaiah, 
from  commencing  a  civil  war  for  the  sake  of  recovering  what 
had  been  lost  to  the  house  of  Solomon  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  fortifying  his  frontier 
towns,  erecting  new  fortresses,  and  keeping  up  good  garrisons 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  munitions  of  war. 

At  the  same  time,  Jeroboam,  on  his  part,  consulted  how  be 
might  secure  the  affections  of  his  new  subjects,  and  perpetuate 
the  breach  between  the  two  kingdoms.  For  this  purpose  he 
enlarged  and  beautified  Shechem,  which  he  had  fixed  on  as  his 
capitfd ; — at  a  beautiful  spot  (Tirzah),  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place,  he  afterwards  constructed  his  royal 
residence ;  —  and  then,  crossing  the  Jordan,  he  rebuilt  Fenuel, 


a  city  of  refuge,  and  one  of  the  Levitical  cities ;  and  it  became  the  centre 
of  union  to  the  tribes.  Abimelech  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom ; 
and  although  he  destroyed  the  place,  yet,  after  its  restoration,  it  was  highly 
eligible  as  the  metropolis  of  a  new  kingdom  of  Israel. 

B  4 
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?robably  with  the  view  of  increafling  his  popularity  with  the 
Vansjordanic  tribes.    Still,  however,  he  feared  that  the  custom 
of  repairing  three  times  a  year  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  would  tend  to  influence  the 
people  in  favour  of  the  house  of  David,  and  to  make  waj  for  a 
reunion  under  the  sovereign  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
ancient  metropolis ;  and,  in  order  to  escape  this  danger,  he  set 
up  two  golden  calves,  one  at  Bethel  *,  in  tne  south  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  the  other  at  Danf*  in  the  north ;  dilating  upon  the 
difficulty  and  trouble  attendant  upon  unnecessary  journeys  to 
Jerusalem,  and  proclaiming  to  the  people  that  these  were  the 
gods  who  had  brought  up  their  forefathers  out  of  Egypt.     This 
mode  of  false  worship  evidently  involved  a  recurrence  to  the 
ancient  forms  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  had  especial  reference 
to  the  golden  calf  which  the  people  had  caused  Aaron  to  set  up ; 
still,  however,  the  golden  calves  were  most  probably  desired, 
not  as  independent  idols,  but  as  symbols  of  the  true  God :  so  that 
this  worship  appears  to  have  been  not  altogether  the  worship  of 
a  false  object,  but  the  worship  of  the  true  object  in  a  wrong  and 
unauthorised  manner.    The  people  appear  to  have  readily  ac- 
quiesced in  this  state  of  schism,  ana  of  debased,  if  not  of  idolatrous, 
worship;  but  the  priests  and  Levites  nobly  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  sins  of  the  people,  and  retired  to  Jerusalem.^  Jeroboam  then 

*  On  the  borders  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamhi ;  in  the  territoiy  originally 
assigned  to  Benjamin,  but  possessed  by  Ephraim,  by  virtue  of  conquest, 
from  the  Ganaanites.  Keil  (on  Joshua)  places  it  a  little  north  of  the 
locality-  assigned  to  it  bv  Robinson. 

t  The  town,  originalfy  called  Laish,  in  a  small  district  of  the  same 
name ;  which  was  occupied  by  a  settlement  of  Danites  fh>m  the  territory 
allotted  to  that  tribe  in  the  south-western  part  of  Palestine.  (Josh.  six. 
47.;  Judg.  i.  84.;xviii.  29.) 

X  Perhaps  the  severance  of  Israel  and  Judah  contributed  to  a  x>artial 
preservation  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah.     Had  the  kingdom  maintained 
its  unity,  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  it  would,  probably,  hare 
made  further  conquests,  and  would  have  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of 
internal  prosperity  and  splendour ;  but  then  it  is  also  likely  that  it  would 
have  been  entirely  overrun  with  that  idolatry  and  worldliness  which 
made  great  progress  during  the  reign  of  Solomon.    On  the  other  hand, 
after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  was  its  earthlr  power  re- 
strained within  due  limits,  but  an  occasion  had  arisen  for  tnat  kind  of 
emulation  or  rivalry  whereby,  when  one  portion  of  the  people  manifested 
an  inclination  to  idolatry,  the  other  was  disposed,  instead  of  following  its 
example,  to  persevere  in  an  opposite  course,  and  to  protest  against  the 
innovation.    In  contemplating  political  movements,  and  especially  those 
recorded  in  sacred  history,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  Lord  reignetb, 
and  that,  often  unintentionally  on  the  part  of  man.  His  designs  are  being 
continually  carried  into  effect.    It  was  not  intended,  by  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  under  Jeroboam,  to  secure,  at  least  in  part,  the  eventual  ac- 
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made  a  still  further  departure  from  the  Divine  institution,  by 
appointing  priests  from  the  lowest  of  the  people,  who  were  not 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  give  a 
fictitious  dignity  to  the  new  worship,  he  proceeded  to  assume  to 
himself  the  office  of  high  priest.  *'  And  Jeroboam  ordained  a 
feast  in  the  eight  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month, 
like  unto  the  feast  that  is  in  Judah  (t.  e,  the  feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles, which  was  thus  celebrated  in  Israel  one  month  later 
than  the  time  fixed  by  law),  and  he  offered  upon  the  altar 
which  he  had  made  in  Bethel  ....  and  burnt  incense** 
(1  Kings  xii.  32,  33).  Hereupon  a  man  of  God,  who  had  been 
divinely  commissioned  to  come  from  Judah  to  Bethel,  uttered  a 
solemn  denunciation  against  the  idolatrous  altar,  and  declared 
that  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  David,  Josiah  by  name, 
should  bum  on  it  the  bones  of  the  priests  of  the  high  places,  — 
an  event  which  came  to  pass  about  350  years  afterwards.  Je- 
roboam, having  attempted  to  seize  the  unwelcome  prophet, 
found  his  hand  suddenly  paralysed ;  which  was  restored  only 
upon  the  prophet's  intercession  with  the  Most  High.  The  king 
then  invited  the  prophet  to  his  house ;  who,  however,  having 
declined  the  invitation,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  eat  or  drink  at  Bethel,  set  out  on  his  re- 
turn home.  But  from  this  journey  the  man  of  God  suffered 
himself  to  be  recalled  by  an  old  prophet,  who,  by  falsely  pre- 
tending to  a  Divine  revelation  to  this  effect,  persuaded  him  to 
take  refreshment  at  his  house,  and  then,  at  the  close  of  the 
entertainment,  denounced  against  him  the  Divine  displeasure 
on  account  of  this  act  of  disobedience,  declaring  that  he  should 
not  return  home  alive ;  a  prediction  which  was  fulfilled  when 
he  was  afterwards  killed  by  a  lion  on  the  road.    (See  1  Kings 

Xlll.) 

Jeroboam  persisted  in  his  evil  course  of  idolatry,  which  he 
doubtless  regarded  as  dictated  by  motives  of  profound  policy ; 
and  this  t-oo  m  face  of  a  solemn  warning  uttered  by  the  prophet 
Ahijah,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  which  he  received  from  Jeroboam's 
wife,  who  repaired  from  Tirzah  to  the  prophet's  residence  at 
Shlloh,  in  order  to  consult  him  concerning  the  life  of  Abijah, 

complishment  of  the  mission  of  Abraham's  posterity  among  the  nations; 
but  such  was,  probably,  one  of  its  most  important  results.  Israel,  as  a 
separate  kingdom,  became  a  barrier  between  Judah  and  Pbcenicia.  Still, 
unity,  if  combined  with  purity  of  worship,  would  have  been  far  better  and 
more  to  be  desired ;  see  Hosea  L  2. ;  Isa.  xi  12, 18.  The  quality  of 
evil  is  not  changed,  although,  when  it  exists,  the  Most  High  overrules 
ft  for  good.  Perhaps  the  ^visions  of  the  Christian  Church,  although  no* 
withoat  the  taint  of  enl,  will  be  found  to  have  been  conservative. 
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the  son  of  Jeroboam,  who  was  at  that  time  dangeroualj  ill.  The 
prophet,  reco^isinff  the  person  of  the  queen,  notwithstanciiiig  a 
disuse  which  she  had  assumed  for  the  occasion,  declared  that 
Abijah  should  die  at  the  instant  of  her  return  home,  adding, 
**  he  onlj  of  Jeroboam  shall  come  to  the  grave,  because  in  him 
there  is  found  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  Grod  of  Israel 
in  the  house  of  Jeroboam,**  while  he  prophesied  concerning  all 
the  other  members  of  this  idolatrous  family,  **  him  that  die^  of 
Jeroboam  in  the  city  shall  the  dogs  eat ;  and  him  that  dietli  in 
the  field  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
it**  (1  Kings  xiv.  11.  13).  This  guilty  monarch  is  fearfully 
distinguished  in  Scripture  by  the  frequently  recurring  mention 
of  his  offence  in  connection  with  his  name, — ''Jeroboam,  the 
son  of  Nebat,  which  made  Israel  to  sin.** 

After  this,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  subsisted  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  conflict ;  maintaining,  as  it  were,  a  struggle  for  existence* 
The  kings  and  the  prophets  were  almost  always  at  yariance, 
arising  from  the  attempts  of  the  former  to  rule  with  despotic 
power,  to  the  neglect  of  theocratic  principle  and  duty.  The 
several  reigns,  and  even  dynasties,  were,  for  the  most  part,  very 
short ;  and  nearly  all  the  kings  were  murdered.  As,  in  the  de- 
clining period  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  throne  was  frequently 
filled  by  the  dictation  of  the  PrsBtorian  guards,  so,  in  Israel,  the 
kings  were  often  no  more  than  the  nommees  of  the  army ;  and 
hence  came  frequent  revolutions,  interregnums,  and  civil  wars. 
To  these  evils  were  added  occasional  conflicts  with  Judah,  and 
a  heavy  pressure  from  the  east, — first  from  the  Syro-Damas* 
cene  kmgdom,  and  then  from  the  Assyrian  empire. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  worship  of  the  true  God  was 
upheld  by  the  authority  of  Rehoboam  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  reign ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  idols  and 
groves  were  established  on  the  high  places,  and  both  prince  and 
people  rapidly  fell  into  the  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites.  As  a 
punishment  for  this  sin,  God  permitted  Shiahak  (Sesonchis), 
king  of  Egypt,  to  invade  the  country  (b.  g.  790.^,  with  signal 
success.  The  Egyptians,  in  this  their  first  invasion  of  Judah« 
having  captured  many  fortified  towns,  entered  Jerusalem,  and 
took  possession  of  the  royal  treasures,  leaving  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  which  had  adorned  the  court  of 
Solomon.  But  with  this  plunder  the  conqueror  was  content  { 
being  restrained  from  further  hostilities  by  the  Divine  Soverei^ 
of  all,  before  whom  the  king  of  Judah  had  made  a  penitential 
'acknowledgment  of  his  sin.     Remains  of  a  symbolical  repre^ 

'tation  of  this  successful  expedition  into  Judea  under  Shishak 
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have  been  found  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  palace-temple  at 
Karnak. 

Behoboam  reigned  twelve  years  aflter  this  invasion.  Con- 
cerning his  actions  or  the  condition  of  the  people  during  this 
period,  but  little  is  recorded ;  only  we  find  that  hostilities  were 
carried  on  between  Judah  and  Israel,  on  the  frontiers.of  the  two 
kingdoms.  We  may  hope  that  the  correction  administered  by 
the  arms  of  Shishak  produced  its  proper  effect ;  and  that  the 
peace  which  the  kingdom  afterwa^s  enjoyed  was  the  conse- 

Suencc  of  a  return  to  the  allegiance  due  to  the  Divine  King. 
Lehoboam  died  afler  a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Abijah  (b.c.  957). 

No  sooner  was  Abuah  (will  of  Jehovah)  seated  on  the 
throne,  than  he  resolved  to  take  active  measures  for  conducting 
the  war  against  Jeroboam  on  a  large  scale,  to  ensure  the  per- 
manent reduction  of  the  revolted  tribes.  For  this  purpose  he 
raised  a  considerable  army,  and  took  the  field  against  the  forces 
of  his  rival,  which  were  twice  as  large.  Before  the  engagement* 
Abijah  found  opportunity  to  harangue  the  troops  of  Jero- 
boam, declaring  to  them  his  right  of  sovereignty  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  David^  and  dwelling  on  the  defection 
of  Israel  from  the  true  worship,  as  distinguished  from  the 
present  adherence  of  Judah  to  tjiose  sacred  institutions  in  con- 
nection with  which  alone  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
Divine  protection  and  blessing.  During  this  oration,  Jeroboam 
detached  from  his  army  a  force  which  he  sent  to  the  rear  of 
Abijah,  sufficient,  as  he  hoped,  to  secure  the  victory  in  his  favour 
by  its  co-operation  with  the  main  body  in  front.  In  this,  how* 
ever,  he  was  disappointed.  The  men  of  Judah,  mingling  their 
prayers  with  the  sound  of  the  priests*  trumpets,  made  a  furious 
onset,  and  completely  defeated  their  antagonists,  whom  they  put 
to  flight  with  an  enormous  loss.  This  victory  was  decisive. 
**  The  children  of  Israel  were  brought  under  at  that  time,  and 
the  children  of  Judah  prevailed,  because  they  relied  on  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers  (2  Chron.  xiii.  18).  Abijah  followed 
up  his  success,  and  obtained  possession  of  several  of  the  frontier 
towns  of  Israel,  including  Bethel.  We  do  not  find,  however, 
that  he  took  any  measures  for  the  overthrow  of  false  worship  in 
Israel :  and,  notwithstanding  the  boast  of  zealous  adherence  to 
the  theocratic  institutions  contained  in  his  address  to  Jeroboam's 
army,  he  himself  *'  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  father  which  he 
had  done  before  him ;  and  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with  the 
Lord  his  God,  as  the  heart  of  David  his  father."  (I  Kings  xv. 
•y-where  he  is  called  Abijam.)  He  reigned  only  three  years. 
Asa  (healing,  or  physician))  the  son  and  (b.  c.  955)  success 
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of  Abijah,  was  distiD^ished  bj  bis  fidelity  to  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutes and  his  zeal  in  the  reformation  of  errors  and  aboseSk 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign,  while  the  kingdom  en- 
joyed profound  peace,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the  removal  of 
idols  and  the  suppression  of  false  worship,  employing  all  his 
fl,uthority  and  influence  in  favour  of  the  true  religion.  But, 
while  he  removed  all  remains  of  idolatry,  it  appears  that  he  still 
tolerated  the  high  places  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  Lord.  After  this,  the  repose  of  the  kingdom 
was  disturbed,  and  doubtless  the  faith  of  the  pious  monarch  was 
severely  tried,  by  a  formidable  invasion  under  Zerab  the 
Gushite.*  The  enemy,  appearing  to  have  resolved  on  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  very  name  of  Judah,  advanced  in  great  numbers, 
sufiicient  to  threaten  the  intended  destruction.  Asa  assembled 
his  forces,  and  met  the  invaders  in  the  valley  or  pass  of  Zepha- 
thah,  near  the  fortress  of  Mareshah,  in  the  south-east  of  Judah. 
Before  the  engagement  he  offered  up  the  following  beautiltd 
prayer :  **  Lord,  it  is  nothing  with  thee  to  help,  whether  with 
many,  or  with  Uiem  that  have  no  power :  help  us,  O  Lord  our 
God  ;  for  we  rest  on  thee,  and  in  thy  name  we  go  against  this 
^nultitude.  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  Grod ;  let  not  man  prevail 
against  thee**  (2  Chron.  xiv.  11).  The  help  thus  earnestly  and 
faithfully  sought  was  not  withheld.  Asa*s  attack  was  crowned 
with  complete  success :  he  defeated  the  Cushites  and  pillaged 
their  camp,  from  which  he  carried  off  great  spoil ;  and,  havmg 
plundered  the  cities  which  had  yielded  these  supplies,  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Jerusalem.  On  his  return,  having  been 
eDCOuraged  by  the  prophet  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded,  he  cele* 
brated  a  public  thanks^ving  to  the  Almighty  Deliverer,  with 
large  sacrifices  and  offermgs,  including  a  solemn  renewal  of  the 
national  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  a  promise  of  future  fidelity. 
The  work  of  reformation  was  pursued  with  renewed  activity  and 
vigour ;  even  the  queen-mother  (i .  e,  the  king's  mother  or  grand- 
mother), Maachah  f ,  being  removed  from  court  in  consequence 

*  It  has  been  thought  probable  that  Zerah  was  a  king  of  Egypt, 
belonging  to  an  Ethiopian  dynasty,  —  and  that  he  was  no  other  than 
Osorchon  I.  son  and  successor  of  Shishak  who  invaded  Judea  in  the  time 
of  Behoboam.  Bat  many  antiqoarians  find  themselves  nnable  to  adopt 
this  conjecture,  and  we  must  perhaps  still  have  recourse  to  the  supposition 
that  Zerah  was  king  of  Ethiopia,  or  a  part  of  Arabia ;  or,  probably,  of 
Cush  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  i.  e.  in  Ethiopia  and  in  Arabia. 

t  Called,  in  the  sacred  history,  qtuen ;  the  first  instance  of  this  title  being 
applied  to  any  other  than  a  reigning  sovereign.  Asa  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  kinp^  of  Judah  who  refrained  from  a  plurality  of  wives, 
'^.e  Kitto,  JDai/y  Bible  lUustratioM,  vol  iv.  p.  177. 
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of  her  adherence  to  idoktrj,  while  the  image  which  she  had  set 
up  was  indignantly  destroyed. 

Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  died  (b.  c.  954)  in  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Nadab  (liberal,  bountiful),  who  began  to  follow  closely  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father.  After  a  reign  of  less  than  two  years, 
Nadab  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  generals,  Baasha  (perhaps, 
wicked),  ofthe  tribe  of  Issachar,  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
crown,  and  put  to  death  all  the  surviving  members  of  Jeroboam's 
family  (b.  c.  953). 

Baasha  was  on  the  throne  of  Israel  at  the  date  of  Asa*s  great 
victory  oyer  the  Gushites,  and  while  he  was  carrying  on  the 
.  eformation  of  religion  in  Judah.  That  reformation  having  in* 
duced  a  large  number  of  pious  Israelites  to  quit  the  dominions 
of  Baasha,  and  settle  themselves  in  Jerusalem,  the  jealousy  of 
this  monarch  was  aroused,  and  he  determined  on  putting  a  stop 
to  a  movement  which  threatened  to  weaken  his  own  resources 
by  inducing  too  copious  emigration.  For  this  purpose,  he  made 
himself  master  of  xtamah  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  began 
to  fortify  this  border  town  as  a  means  of  checking  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  kingdoms.  In  order  to  hinder  the 
completion  of  this  design,  Asa  engaged  the  assistance  of  Ben- 
hadad,  king  of  Syria,  who  invaded  the  territories  of  Baasha,  and 
thus  effectually  recalled  him  from  the  fortification  of  Ramah* 
While  the  work  was  thus  suspended,  Asa  marched  against  the 
place,  and  carried  off  the  buildmg  materials,  with  which  he  him- 
•elf  fortified  Greba  and  Mizpah. 

'  This  application  of  Asa  to  Benhadad,  involving  as  it  did  a 
large  outlay  of  treasure  both  from  the  Temple  and  from  the 
royal  palace,  was  highly  offensive  to  the  Lord,  as  manifesting 
a  want  of  due  confidence  in  Himself,  who  had  already  given 
Asa  the  advantage  over  an  enemy  far  more  formidable  than  the 
king  of  Israel.  For  this  misconduct  the  kine  was  reproved  by 
the  prophet  Hanani,  whom,  for  this  faithftU  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  he  committed  to  prison.  At  the  same  time, 
the  general  character  of  Asa*s  admmistration  became  exceed- 
ingly oppressive.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a 
disease  in  his  feet  (probably,  the  gout) ;  a  disease  during  which 
it  is  emphatically  said,  *'  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
physicians,'*  t.  e.  he  employed  the  means  of  cure  without  due 
regard  to  the  Divine  blessing,  or,  probably,  as  some  suppose, 
he  applied  to  foreign  and  idolatrous  physicians,  whom  he  per- 
mitted to  practise  superstitious  rites  in  order  to  a  cure.  At 
length,  after  a  reign  of  forty-one  years,  Asa  died  (b.  g.  914^ 
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and  was  buried  with  extraordinarj  pomp  in  the  city  of  Davids 
'*  They  made  a  very  great  bornine  for  him  **  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14). 
The  reign  of  Baasha  in  Israel  ksted  twenty-four  years.     It 
was  distinguished  by  adherence  to  the  evil  practices  of  Jero- 
boam, which  led  to  the  Divine  denunciation  of  the  utter  ex- 
cision of  his  house,  delivered  by  the  prophet  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Hanani.    Baasha  was  buried  in  Tirzan,  the  place  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Jeroboam  had  selected  as  the  countiy  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Israel  soon  after  he  had  fixed  upon 
Shechem  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  which  was  now  pro^ 
bably  itself  the  capital  of  Israel.    He  was  succeeded  (b.  c.  980) 
by  his  son  Ela^h  (perhaps,  terebinth  =  strength) ;  who  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  (b,  g.  928)  was  assassinated  .by  Zimbi 
(perhaps,  my  song  =  celebrated),  one  of  the  commanders  of  his 
cavalry,  whose  design  was  to  usurp  the  throne.  The  pretensions 
of  Zimri,  however,  were  maintamed  during  only  a  few  days ; 
the  army  having  declared  in  favour  of  another  commander, 
named  Omri,  who  inunediately  marched  to  Tirzah,  where  Zimri, 
despairing  of  a  successful  resistance,  destroyed  himself  in  the 
fiames  of  his  palace.*    Omri,  the  nominee  of  the  army,  was 
accepted,  however,  by  only  one  portion  of  the  people ;  another 
portion  supported  a  competitor  for  the  throne  in  the  person  of 
Tibni,  son  of  Ginath.    This  civil  war  was  terminated,  after  a 
continuance  of  several  years,  by  the  death  of  Tibni,  leaving 
Ombi  (uncertain ;  perhaps,  a  binder  of  sheaves)  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  crown. 

•  The  destruction  of  the  palace  of  Tirzah  having  led  Omri  to 
seek  for  a  place  of  roval  residence,  he  distinguished  his  reiga 
by  building  a  new  palace  (b.  g.  923)  on  a  hill  which  he  pur- 
chased of  a  person  named  Shemer,  after  whom  he  gave 
the  name  of  Samaria  (^Heb,  Shomron)  to  the  new  metropolis 
which  soon  rose  around  his  palaccf    He  reigned  six  years  in 

•  Like  Sardanapalus  at  Nineveh, 

f  **  What  Omri  in  all  probability  bnilt  as  a  mere  palatial  residence 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  instead  of  Shechem.  It  was  as 
though  Versailles  had  taken  the  place  of  Paris,  or  Windsor  of  London. 
But  in  this  case  the  change  was  eflfected  by  the  admirable  choice  of  Omri 
in  selecting  a  position  which,  as  has  been  truly  observed,  combined,  in  a 
union  not  elsewhere  found  in  Palestine,  strength,  beauty,  and  fertility.'*—. 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  chap,  v.  **  The  verdant  valley  which  breaks 
through  the  mountains  westward  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  spreads  out 
often  for  three  or  four  miles  into  a  broad  circular  basin,  five  or  six  miles 
in  diameter,  and  bounded  on  every  side  by  beautiful  mountains.  From 
the  rich  plains  of  this  glorious  valley,  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  ot 
mountains,  and  near  to  the  western  side,  rises  a  very  high  and  steep  hil]» 
affording  a  position  of  impregnable  strength,  and  of  almost  unapproach* 
able  loveliness.    About  midway  up  the  ascent,  the  hill  is  surrounded  by 
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Tirzab  and  six  more  in  Samaria ;  persevering  in  the  evil  policy 
of  Jeroboam,  and  even  making  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calves 
compulsory  on  all  his  subjects,  whom  at  the  same  time  he  strictly 
prohibited  from  migrating  to  Jerusalem.  He  cultivated  the 
alliance  of  Israel  with  Tyre,  probably  for  the  sake  of  commerce, 
or  in  order  to  protect  the  kingdom  from  aggression  on  the  part 
of  Syria ;  and  he  promoted  the  marriage  of  his  son  and  successor 
Ahab  with  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Tyre ;  by  this  means  ob- 
taining a  firm  footing  for  the  practice  of  idolatry,  and  ensuring 
too  well  the  future  observance  of  heathen  customs,  according  to 
*'  the  statutes  of  Omri/*  This  king  died  b.  c.  918,  and  was  buried 
in  Samaria. 

Elementabt  Asm  Gbnebal  QuEsnoirs, 

622.  How  was  the  kingdom  divided  after  the  death  of  Solomon? 

623.  What  were  the  caaaea  and  occasions  of  this  division? 

624.  Who  was  elected  king  over  Israel  ?  Where  did  he  fix  his  seat  of 
government?    What  was  his  countiy  residence? 

625.  Who  was  king  of  Jadah,  ana  where  did  he  reside  ?    * 

626.  What  measures  did  Rehoboam  begin  to  adopt,  and  how  was  ho 
restrained  ? 

627.  What  policy  did  Jeroboam  devise,  and  carry  out  ? 

628.  Where  was  Bethel?  Where  was  Dan?  State  what  you  know  con- 
cerning these  places.  ^ 

629.  Relate  the  history  of  the  man  of  God  who  was  sent  from  Judah 
to  denounce  the  idolatry  established  at  Bethel.  (1  Kings  xiii.) 

630.  What  punishment  was  inflicted  on  Jeroboam  ? 

631.  Bv  what  title  is  he  distinguished  in  Scripture  ? 

632.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Rehoboam  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  with 
regard  to  religion  ? 

633.  What  punishment  followed  the  idolatry  of  Judah  in  his  reign  ? 

634.  How  long  did  Rehoboam  reign,  and  by  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

635.  Describe  the  victoi^  of  Abijah  over  Jeroboam,  and  its  results. 

636.  How  long  did  Abijah  reign  (over  Judah),  —  and  what  was  the 
religious  character  of  his  administration? 

637.  What  was  the  character  of  Abijah's  successor,  Asa? 

638.  What  formidable  invasion  of  Judah  took  place  during  his  reign, 
— and  with  what  result?  Repeat  Asa's  prayer  on  .this  occasion.  (2  Chron. 
xiv.  11.) 

639.  After  the  victory,  what  prophet  encouraged  Asa  in  the  work  of 
reformation  ?    Give  an  instance  of  Asa's  zeal  in  this  work. 

a  narrow  terrace  of  level  ground,  lik^  a  belt,  below  which  the  rocks  of 
tJtie  hill  spread  off  more  gradually  into  the  valleys.  This  was  the  hill 
which  belonged  to  Shemer,  and  which  Omri  bought  of  him  for  about 
seven  hundred  pounds.  Here  he  established  the  royal  seat  of  his  king- 
dom, and  he  had  the  good  taste  to  call  the  new  town,  not  by  his  own 
name,  but  b}*  that  of  the  previous  owner  of  the  land,  in  the  form  of 
Shimrom  — better  known  to  us  in  the  softened  shape  of  Samaria,  whi'^^ 
it  assumed  in  the  Greek  language." — KiirOf  JDailv  BiMe  lUtutra*' 
vol  iv.  pp.  199, 200. 
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640.  Daring  vhose  reign  in  Judah,  and  in  what  year  of  that  reign,  did 
Jeroboam  die  ?    By  whom  was  ho  succeeded  ? 

641.  How  long  did  Nadab  reign  (over  Israel)  ?  By  whom  was  he  as- 
sassinated? 

642.  With  what  design  did  Baasha  seize  and  fortify  Ramah  of  Beoja- 
min? 

643.  How  did  Asa  frustrate  this  design? 

644.  By  what  prophet  was  Asa  reproved  for  calling  in  the  assistance  of 
Benhadad? 

645.  Describe  the  later  events  of  Asa's  reign,  and  of  his  personal 
history. 

646.  How  long  did  Asa  reign  (over  Judah)? 

647.  How  long  did  Baasha  reign  (over  Israel),— and  by  whom  was  he 
succeeded  ? 

648.  By  what  prophet  were  Baasha's  idolatrous  practices  denounced? 

649.  E(ow  long  did  £lah  reign  (over  Israel), —  By  whom  was  he  assas- 
sinated? 

650.  Relate  the  death  of  Zimri  (in  Israel). 

651.  How  was  the  reign  of  Omri  (over  Israel)  distinguished? 

ADDmONAIi  QUESTIOMS. 

652.  What  was  the  immediate  design  of  Jeroboam  in  setting  up  the 
Golden  Calves?  What  was,  probably,  the  exact  character  of  this  false 
worship? 

653.  What  general  features  attach  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  ? 

654.  What  name  is  given  to  Shishak  in  common  historv  ? 

655.  Where  do  we  find  a  monumental  representation  of  his  invasion  of 
Judah? 

656.  Describe  the  situation  of  Samaria,  and  point  out  its  advantages. 

657.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  name,  Samaria? 

658.  Give  the  following  dates  —  Death  of  Solomon  and  division  of  the 
kingdom. — Death  of  Behoboam,  and  accession  of  Abiiah:  death  of 
Abijah  and  accession  of  Asa  (in  Judah). —  Death  of  Jeroboam,  and  ac- 
cession of  Nadab :  death  of  Nadab  and  accession  of  Baasha  (in  Israel). 
—Death  of  Asa  (in  Judah).— Death  of  Baasha,— of  Elah,— of  Zimri. 
—of  Omri  (in  Israel). 

659.  Give  the  meanings  of, — Jeroboam,  Nadab,  Baasha,  Zimri, 
Omii,  Behoboam,  Abijah,  Asa. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Thb  Bbigns  of  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Jehobam  (Job am), 

in  isbael. 
B.C.  918—884. 

The  Rbion  of  Jeho8HAphat  in  Jcdah. 
B.C.  914—889. 

(1  Kings,  xvL  29.  —  zxii.  50. ;  2  Cbron.  xvii.  1.  —  xxL  20.) 

The  death  of  Omrl  in  Israel  took  place  about  four  years  before 
that  of  Asa  in  Judah ;  in  the  former  kingdom  Omri  was  suc- 
ceeded (B.C.  918)  by  his  son  Ahab  (father*s  brother),  in  the 
latter,  Asa  was  followed  (b.c.  914)  by  his  son  Jehoshaphat 
(Jehovah  judges) : — so  nearly  contemporary  in  their  commence- 
ment  were  these  two  remarkable  and  important  reigns. 

Ahab,  at  the  instigation  of  his  father  Omri,  had  married 
Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal*,  king  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  an  im- 
perious and  wicked  woman,  under  whose  influence  the  king 
encouraged  the  introduction  of  gross  idolatry,  with  all  its 
attendant  abominations.  Hitherto  the  sin  of  Israel  had  been 
confined  to  the  matter  of  the  Golden  Calves,  which  were  de- 
signed as  symbols  of  the  true  God,  while  tiieir  worship  was 
conducted,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  model  of  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutes ;  but  the  system  which  Ahab  upheld  extended  to  the 
worship  of  the  Phoenician  idol  Baal,  the  lord,  or  chief  deity,  of 
the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  (i.  e.  most  probably,  the  sun-god 
Melkarth),  whose  worship  prevailed  among  the  Carthaginians, 
and  who  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Tyrian  Hercules.t 
This  form  of  idolatrous  worship  had  already  prevailed  among 
the  Israelites  to  a  certain  extent  during  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
and  was  then  suppressed  by  the  prophet  Samuel  (Judg.  ii.  13. ; 
1  Sam.  vii.  4.)  ;  but  it  was  now  imported  afresh  from  Tyre,  and 
supported  with  a  high  hand  bv  Jezebel,  and  by  the  culpably 
weak  and  compliant  Ahab ;  ana  in  honour  of  the  idol  a  temple 
was  now  built,  and  a  grove  consecrated,  in  Samaria.  The  cor- 
ruption of  religious  worship  which  had  already  taken  place  had 
doubtless  paved  the  way  for  this  still  greater  evil;  but  the 
actual  existence  of  this  idolatry,  involving  as  it  did  a  very 

*  Bthbaal  (Ithobalas),  formerly  priest  of  Astarte^  had  dethroned  his 
brother  Pheles,  who  was  himself  an  usurper. 

t  Herodotus,  at  a  later  period,  visited  Tyre  with  a  view  to  learn  par* 
ticolan  concerning  the  worship  of  this  idol, 
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general  departure  from  the  wonhip  of  Jehovah  tBroiighoiit 
Israel,  was  owing  to  the  authority  and  example  of  Ahab  and  his 
heathen  queen. 

Divine  judgments  were  now  imminent;  and  a  prophet  of 
extraordinary  power  was  raised  up  in  order  to  denounce  the 
prevalent  wickedness,  and  to  proclaim  the  infliction  oft  punish- 
ment. That  prophet  was  Elijah  (Jehovah  is  my  Grod),  the 
Tishbite,  —  so  called  probably  from  his  native  place,  whH;his 
supposed  to  have  been  Tishbeh,  or  Thisbi,  a  city  of  €rilead  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  This  courageous  man  of  (jod,  a  faithfbl 
prophet,  called  to  discharge  the  office  of  a  zealous  and  stem 
reformer,  suddenly  presented  himself  before  Ahab,  and  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  a  long  drought,  and  consequent  famine, 
to  continue  till  he  should  himself  give  the  signal  for  its  removal 
by  intercession  with  the  Supreme  Ruler  whom  Ahab  had  m 
grievously  offended.  Elijah  then,  by  Divine  direction,  retired  to 
the  nei<;hDourhood  of  the  brook  Cherith,  perhaps  (for  the  locality 
is  not  known)  to  the  east  of  Jordan  ;  where  he  remained  in 
complete  concealment,  being  miraculously  supplied  with  pro- 
visions which  were  brought  to  him  every  morning  and  evening 
by  ravens.*  Indignant  at  the  boldness  of  the  prophet,  Ahab 
sought  him  in  all  directions,  in  order  to  take  his  life ;  and  when 
he  found  that  his  search  was  fruitless,  taking  the  advice  of 
Jezebel,  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  all  the  other  prophets 
and  servants  of  Jehovah  who  were  within  his  reach.  During 
this  persecution,  Obadiah  (servant  of  the  Lord),  an  officer  of  the 
king  s  household,  concealed  and  supported  many  of  the  prophets, 
at  his  own  risk  and  charge,  by  fifty  in  a  cave.  Thus  severe  was 
the  conflict  which  had  now  begun  between  the  worldly  and 
despotic  king  of  Israel  and  those  faithful  and  inspired  men  who 
were  the  representatives  of  Divine  authority. 

When  the  drought  had  continued  for  some  time  f,  and  the 
brook  had  dried  up,  Elijah  received  Divine  instructions  to 
repair  to  Zarephath,  or  Sarepta  (now  Surafend),  a  town  of  the 
Sidonians  ^and  consequently  a  stronghold  of  that  very 
idolatry  against  which  Elijah  had  so  earnestly  protested),  and 
there  to  commit  himself  to  the  charge  of  a  certain  woman,  whom 

♦  Some  contend  that  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  "ravens"  in  ©or  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  in  accordance  with  the  Masoretic  points,  ought  to  be 
translated  **  Arabs,"  or  **  merchants,"  disregarding  those  points.  Certain 
it  is  that  God  could,  with  equal  ease,  employ  either  *•  ravens  "  or  **  Arabs  " 
in  this  service,  according  to  His  will  Bat  our  translation  **  ravens  "  ia 
correct. 

t  A  record  of  a  severe  drought  during  the  reipi  of  TthoUalus  (Ethbaal) 
king  of  T>'re,  who  was  contemporary  with  Ahab,  is  found  in  Juentmd^tnk 
Joseph.  Antiq.  8.  18.  2. 
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be  should  find.  On  his  arrival  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  he  met 
the  womlin  whom  he  recognised  as  his  appointed  hostess ;  but, 
on  applying  to  her  for  a  little  food,  he  found  that  herself  and 
her  son  had  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  want,  with 
the  prospect  of  early  starvation.  She  told  him  that  she 
possessed  no  more  than  a  handful  of  meal,  and  a  little  oil,  with 
which  she  was  about  to  prepare  what  she  sorrowfully  regarded 
as  her  last  morsel  of  food;  but,  yielding  to  the  demand  of 
Klijah,  and  encouraged  by  his  promise  of  a  perpetual  supply, 
she  gave  him  a  portion  for  himself,  and  received  him  into  her 
house ;  after  which  she  found  that  '*  the  barrel  of  meal  wasted 
not,  neither  did  the  cruse  of  oil  fail "  during  the  remaining 
period  of  the  famine.  Elijah  remained  at  her  house  two  years ; 
during  which  period  his  faith  was  severely  tried  by  the  death  of 
her  son, — ^who  was,  however,  miraculously  raised  to  life  by  the 
intervention  of  Elijah*8  prayer,  God  being  pleased  t-o  increase 
the  woman's  regard  for  the  prophet  by  this  additional  attestation 
to  his  character  and  mission. 

At  the  end  of  full  three  years  (three  years  and  six  months, 
James,  v.  17)  of  drought  and  famine,  Elijah  was  commanded  to 
return  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  there  to  present  himself  to 
Ahab,  and  to  announce  the  termination  of  the  calamity.  On  his 
way  be  met  the  pious  Obadiah,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  search 
for  forage  in  one  direction,  while  Ahab  himself  had  proceeded 
for  the  same  purpose  on  another  route;  and  to  him  Elijah 
made  known  the  nature  of  his  errand,  at  the  same  time  charmng 
him  to  report  his  arrival  to  the  king,-— a  commission  which 
Obadiah  shrunk  from  executing,  until  Elijah  solemnly  assured 
him  that  he  would  not  fail  to  appear  before  Ahab  on  that  day. 
The  interview  accordingly  took  place ;  and  when  Ahab  angrily 
said  to  Elijah,  "  Art  "thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ?  "  ♦  the 
prophet  boldly  retorted  the  charge  upon  the  king,  affirming 
that  all  the  disasters  of  the  country  had  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  idolatrous  practices  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  then 
proposed  a  public  test  of  true  and  false  worship,  to  be  conducted 
m  tine  following  manner.  Ahab  was  directed  to  summon  all 
the  (four  hundred  and  fifty)  priests  of  Baal  and  the  four 
hundred  prophets  of  the  groves  (or  priests  of  Astarte,  who  were 
maintained  by  Jezebel)  to  mount  Carmelf,  there  to  confront 

*  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  Ahab  was  tremblingly  alive  to  Elijah's 
influence,  if  not  to  the  reality  and  authority  of  his  Divine  commission. 
Thus  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  she  dreaded  the 
prayers  of  John  Knox  more  than  an  army  often  thousand  men. 

t  *'  Fortv  miles  below  Tyre,  and  little  more  than  half  that  distance  west 
of  ]^azaret£,  and  forming  the  south-western  boundary,  towards  the  sea,  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  extends  for  several  miles  the  mountain  ridge  o^ 
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himself  as  prophet  of  Jehovah  :  each  partj  was  then  to  slaj  & 
bullock  for  sacrifice,  and  lay  it  on  an  altar,  without  fife  ;  look- 
ing only  to  the  object  of  tneir  worship  for  the  destruction  of 
the  ofierinff  by  that  element. 

This  chiQlenge  having  been  accepted,  the  assembled  pnests 
of  Baal  diliffently  employed  their  various  incantations  and  efibrts, 
including  the  cutting  of  their  bodies  with  knives  * ;  but  aU  to 
no  purpose ;  "  there  was  neither  voice,  nor  any  to  answer,  nor  an; 
that  regarded.**  Elijah  then,  having  addressed  the  Tain  idolaters 
with  the  language  of  sarcastic  irony,  and  having  afterwards  sa- 
turated the  altar  and  all  about  it  with  water  f,  directed  his 
prayer  to  Jehovah,  who  immediateljr  eave  the.  appoint^  sign 
Dy  fire  sent  down  from  heaven,  which  consumed  at  once  the 
sacrifice  and  the  altar,  and  dried  up  the  water  that  had  been 
poured  all  around.  The  people,  convinced  by  this  miracle,  ex- 
claimed with  once  voice,  "  The  Lord,  he  is  the  Grod ;  the  Lord, 
he  is  the  God ;  **  when,  at  the  command  of  Elijah,  the  prophets 

Carmel,  throwing  out  a  bold  promontory  right  into  the  sea.  The  heaatr 
of  Carmel  is  celebrated  in  Scripture ;  and  even  in  the  day  of  desolation 
it  sustains  its  ancient  praise.  The  enlivening  atmosphere,  the  sides 
covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  the  brows  dark  with  woods,  and  the 
^nde  prospects  around,  combine  to  form  a  scene  which  he  who  has  once 
beheld  forgets  no  more.  And  this  is  saying  much ;  for  there  are  few 
travellers  who  do  not  forget  as  much  of  what  they  have  seen,  as  most 
people  do  of  the  books  they  have  read." 

<*  The  mountain  is  fi*om  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  the  views  which  it  commands  are  very  extensive.  In  front,  the  view 
extends  to  the  distant  horizon,  over  the  dark  blue  water  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  behind,  stretches  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  with  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Jordan  and  of  Judea ;  below,  on  the  right,  lies  the  city  of 
Acre,  lessened  to  a  mere  speck,  while,  in  the  far  distance  bevond,  the  eve 
rests  upon  the  high  summits  of  Lebanon."— Kitto,  Daily  JSible  Jlbutra- 
tionst  vol.  iv.  p.  236. 

*  "  Herodotus  relates  that  when  the  Persian  fleet  (of  Xerxes)  was  near 
ruin  from  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  the  magi,  by  making  cuttings 
in  their  flesh,  and  by  performing  incantations  to  the  wind,  succeeded  in 
allaying  the  storm,—  *  or  it  may  be,'  adds  the  sagacious  old  Greek,  *  that 
the  storm  subsided  of  its  own  accord.'  We  are  also  told,  that  the  priests 
of  the  Syrian  goddess  (who  was  nearlv  allied  to  BaaH  were  wont  to  cut 
and  gash  themselves  with  knives  until  the  blood  gushed  out,  when  they 
carried  her  about  in  procession.  The  priests  of  B'ellona,  also,  in  their 
service  to  that  sangumary  goddess,  were  accustomed  to  mingle  their  o^rn 
blood  with  that  of  their  sacrifices."— Kitto,  Dcdiy  Bible  Illustrationst 
vol.  iv.  p.  247. 

t  This  water  may  have  been  procured  from  the  sea,  which  w^  not  far 
off.  Or  if  it  was  fresh  water  from  the  river  Kishon,  the  pouring  out  of  so 
much  of  this  scarce  and  precious  fluid  was  probably  demanded  as  an  ap- 
propriate act  of  faith.  It  is  possible  that  tne  bed  of  the  Kishon  was  not 
quite  dry. 
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of  Baal  were  seized,  and,  as  impious  impostors,  were  afterwardij 
put  to  death  by  the  faithful  messenger  of  heaven.  After  this, 
the  prophet  retired  to  the  top  of  Garmel ;  where,  in  answer 
to  his  prayer,  he  soon  received  tidings  of  a  little  cloud  rising 
from  the  sea ;  whereupon  he  immediately  went  to  Ahab,  and, 
announcing  the  approach  of  rain,  advised  him  to  repair  without 
loss  of  time  to  Jezreel.  Ahab  attended  to  the  prophet's  word ; 
and  Elijah,  in  token  of  respect,  ran  before  his  chariot  on  the 
road.    (1  Kings,  xviiL) 

Infuriated  by  these  events,  Jezebel  vowed  tlie  destruction  of 
Elijah ;  and,  in  order  to  escape  her  vengeance,  the  prophet  re- 
tired first  to  Beersheba,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Judah,  and 
then,  leaving  his  servant  there,  he  proceeded  one  day*s  journey 
into  the  desert.     Oppressed  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  he  fell 
.  asleep  under  a  tree  (^namely,  a  retem,  or  wild  broom  *) ;  and  was 
awakened  by  an  angel  who  pointed  out  to  him  a  cake  and  a 
vessel  of  oil  provided  for  his  refreshment.    Elijah  again  fell 
asleep,  when  once  more  the  angel  aroused  him,  and  commanded 
him  to  eat :  the  prophet  obeyed,  and,  in  the  strength  of  the  re- 
freshment thus  received,  he  continued  to  travel  forty  days, 
until  he  came  to  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God,  on  which  the  Law 
had  been  delivered  to  Moses.    Here,  after  his  attention  had 
been  awakened,  and  his  mind  solemnised,  by  a  whirlwind,  an 
earthquake,  and  a  fire,  he  received  an  encouraging  revelation 
from  the  Almighty  in  the  accents  of  a  still  small  voice,  calling 
him  to  account  for  his  sojourn  in  that  retired  spot^  with  those 
emphatic  words,  ''What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  **  —  assuring 
him  of  Divine  protection, —  and  declaring  that  Israel  still  con- 
tained no  less  than  7000  faithful  worshippers ; —  at  the  same 
time  commanding  him  to  return  on  his  way  to  the  wilderness  of 
Damascus,  and  then  to  anoint  Hazael  king  over  Syria, — Jehu, 
the  son  ot  Mimshi  f,  over  Israel, — and  Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat, 
to  succeed  himself  as  the  Lord's  prophet.    He  soon  met  with 
Elisha,  who  was  engaged  in  ploughing,  and,  casting  his  mantle 
upon  him,  caused  him  to  understand  tne  action  as  the  sign  of  a 
call  to  his  future  ofiice.    Elisha  then,  having  ofiered  a  sacrifice, 
and  arranged  his  domestic  affairs,  followed  Elijah  as  his  at- 
tendant. 

About  this  time,  Benhadad,  king  of  Sjria,  having  advanced 
with  a  large  armj^  against  Samaria,  received  the  submission  of 
Ahab,  with  promise  of  a  required  amount  of  tribute ;  but  the 
people  of  Samaria,  finding  that  the  exactions  of  the  Syrian  king 
rose  in  proportion  to  their  compliance  with  his  demands,  re- 

•  In  our  version,  a  juniper-tree, 
t  Properly,  grandson  of  Nimshi.    See  Indexj  Jehu. 
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solved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  utmosL    In  this  resolutioa 
thev  were  encouraged  by  a  prophet  of  the  Lord ;  and,  acting 
under  his  direction,  they  made  an  attack  upon  tJie  bearers 
with  such  complete  success  that,  after  a  considerable  slang^iter, 
Benhadad  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.     The  year 
following,  however,  Benhadad  renewed  the  invasion,  under  the 
heathenish  persuasion  that  the  reason  of  his  having  sustained 
defeat  at  the  hill  of  Samaria  was  because  '^  the  gods  '*  of  Israel 
were  "  eods  of  the  hills,**  and  resolving  to  give  battle  in  a  valley, 
where  he  supposed  these  "gods**  would  fail  to  protect  the 
enemy.    Encouraged  by  the  assurance  of  Divine  protection, 
Ahab  led  his  forces  against  the  invading  host,  and  pitched  his 
camp  opposite  to  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aphek,  a  town 
which  lay  in  a  pliun  *  of  the  tribe  of  Ashur.     On  the  seventh 
day  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Syrians  were  entirely 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  100,000  men;  and  the  remnant  of 
the  army,  having  fled  to  Aphek,  sustained  there  the  further  loss 
of  27,000  men,  who  were  crushed  to  death  under  the  ruins  of  a 
wall.    Benhadad  now  made  a  very  humble  submission  to  the 
victorious  king  of  Israel ;  and  Ahab  made  peace  with  him  on 
condition  of  the  restoration  of  certiun  cities  which  had  been 
taken  from  Baasha,  and  the  accordance  of  certain  honourable 
privileges  at  Damascus  to  the  people  of  Israel, —  Benhadad 
agreeing  to  assign  to  them  a  quarter  at  Damascus  in  which  they 
might  observe  their  own  laws,  customs,  and  worship.    This  un- 
seasonable lenity  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  Divine  author 
of  Ahab*s  important  victory,  who  had  manifested  himself  in  the 
sight  of  the  heathen  as  "the  God"  of  the  "valleys"  no  less 
than  the  "  God  of  the  hills :  "  and  accordingly  a  prophet  was 
commissioned  to  declare  to  Ahab,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord^ 
"  Because  thou  hast  let  go  out  of  thy  hand  a  man  whom  I  ap- 
pointed to  utter  destruction,  therefore  thy  life  shall  go  for  his 
life,  and  thy  people  for  his  people."    Ahab  received  this  an- 
nouncement with  feelings  of  disapp(^intment  and  chagrin. 

About  two  years  after  this  event,  Ahab  was  again  confronted 
by  Elijah,  who  denounced  the  Divine  judgments  against  him- 
self and  Jezebel,  as  a  punishment  for  the  death  of  Naboth, 
which  had  been  craftily  and  wickedly  compassed  by  Jezebel  in 
order  to  gratify  Ahab's  covetous  desire  of  a  vineyard  at 
Jezreel  f ,  which  had  been  in  Naboth's  possession,  and  which, 

*  Perhaps  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  near  the 
weatem  slope  of  the  Leisser  Hermon ;  now  El  Foleh. 

t  Although  Samaria  was  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom,  Ahab  bad  a 
palace  at  Jezreel,  where  he  seems  to  have  resided  during  part  of  the  year. 
This  palace  was  situated  on  the  heights  at  the  western  extremity  of 
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while  alive,  he  refused  to  alienate  in  compliance  with  the  king's 
wishes.  Ahab  humbled  himself  on  receipt  of  this  message ;  and 
the  execution  of  judgment  was  deferred  until  the  days  of  his 
successor. 

But  the  reign  of  Ahab,  who  still  persevered  in  his  evil  and 
idolatrous  course,  was  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  his  death 
was  hastened  by  his  own  impiety  and  rashness.     He  had  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah ;  and  this 
alliance  had  been  strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram,  son 
of  Jehoshaphat,  with  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab, —  a  step 
which  was  probably  thought  likely  to  lead  to  the  future  re- 
union of  the  two  kingdoms.    During  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  two  sovereigns  which  had  thus  arisen,  Jehoshaphat 
paid  a  visit  to  Ahab  in  Samaria ;  and  on  this  occasion  Ahab 
persuade^)  him  to  accompany  him  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Syrians  for  the  recoverv  of  Ramoth-gilead,  a  fortified  city 
which  the  king  of  Syria  had  neglected  to  surrender  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace.    Bv  this  time, 
the  influence  of  true  prophecy  in  Israel  had  been  called  to  con- 
tend against  that  of  false  or  pretended  prophecy  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  emanating  from  time-serving  and  unfaithful  men  who 
affected  to  speak  under  a  Divine  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
ingratiating  themselves  in  the  favour  of  the  prince ;  —  an  in- 
fluence more  invidious,  and  in  some  respects  more  dangerous, 
than  that  of  open  and  avowed  idolatry,  and  often  severely  de- 
nounced by  tne  accredited  messengers  of  Jehovah.    With  a 
view  to  encourage  the  projected  expedition,  Ahab  publicly 
consulted  an  assembly  consisting  of  no  less  than  four  hundred 
of  these  false  prophets,  who,  with  one  voice,  promised  him 
success ;  and  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  Jehoshaphat,  he 
consulted  also  a  true  prophet  of  the  Lord,  Micaiah  the  son  of 
Imlah,  who  foretold  his  defeat  and  death  with  a  faithfulness 
and  power  which  led  Ahab  to  throw  him  into  prison.     The 
words  of  the  imprisoned  prophet  were,  however,  fulfilled ;  Ahab 
went  against  Ramoth-gilead,  and  there,  notwithstanding  his  as- 
sumed disguise,  he  was  slain  in  battle  by  an  arrow  guided  by 
an  Almighty  hand,  from  a  bow  which  a  man  drew  at  a  venture. 
After  his  death  the  army  was  dispersed,  and  returned  home ; 

• 
mount  Gilboa,  on  the«ea8tern  borders  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  about 
twenty-flve  miles  north  of  Samaria.  It  was  the  Windsor  of  Israel.  It 
is  a  fine  site  for  a  town,  and  commands  a  wide  and  noble  view,  overlook- 
ing on  the  west  the  whole  of  the  great  plain  to  the  long  ridge  of  Carmel, 
and  extending  in  the  opposite  direction  down  the  broad  low  valley  to 
Bethahan,  and  towards  the  mountains  of  Ajlun,  beyond  the  Jordan." 
—  KiTTO,  Daily  Bible  lUuttrationsy  vol.  iv.  p.  268. 
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while  the  king's  chariot,  into  which  his  blood  had  flowed,  was 
washed  in  the  pool  of  Jeareel,  so  that  dogs  licked  his  blood  in 
the  place  where  thej  had  formerly  licked  that  of  the  murdered 
Naboth.  Ahab  died,  after  a  reign  of  about  twentj-two  jears, 
and  was  buried  in  Samaria. 

Ahab  was  succeeded  (b.g.  897)  bj  his  son  Ahaxiah  (Je- 
hovah holds  or  possesses)  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  jeaga 
of  Jehoshaphat  sing  of  Judah.  Jehoshaphat  having  formeny 
made  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Ahab,  the  two  kings  equipped 
a  combined  fleet  with  a  view  to  restore  the  commerce  by  the 
Bed  Sea ;  but,  the  destruction  of  his  ships  having  been  explained 
to  Jehoshaphat  as  a  testimony  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  he 
refused  to  accede  to  a  prop(»al  of  Ahaziah  for  a  repetition  of 
the  attempt. 

The  Moabites,  who  had  been  tributary  to  Israel^  ^ince  the 
time  of  David,  now  revolted ;  and  Ahaziah  found  himself  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  reducing  them  again  to  subjection. 

Ahaziah  perpetuated  the  idolatrous  practices  of  his  father ; 
but  his  reign  lasted  rather  less  than  two  years.  He  died  (b.g. 
896)  from  the  eflfects  of  a  fall  from  the  lattice  of  an  upper 
chamber  (or,  as  has  been  suggested,  from  a  broken  rail  on  the 
inner  part  of  the  roof  of  his  house) ;  on  which  occasion  he 
manifested  his  idolatrous  disposition  by  sending  messengers  to 
Ekron,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  to  consult  Baal-zebub,  an 
idol  whose  temple  was  at  that  place,  concerning  his  recovery. 
These  messengers  were  met  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  turned 
them  back,  and  afterwards  called  down  fire  from  heaven  upon 
two  captains  of  Mty  with  their  fifties,  who  were  successively 
sent  to  apprehend  him.  A  third  captain  with  his  company 
having  been  sent,  Elijah  accompanied  him  to  the  presence  of 
Ahaziah,  and  declared  that  his  death  should  ensue  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  impiety  in  seeking  counsel  from  the  foreign  idoL 

Ahaziah  was  succeeded  bynis  brother  Jehobam  or  Jokam 
(Jehovah  is  exalted) ;  who  distinguished  the  beginning  of  hJs 
reign  by  the  abolition  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Bau  which 
had  been  promoted  by  his  immediate  predecessors, — retaining, 
however,  the  worship  of  the  Golden  (halves  which  had  been  set 
up  by  Jeroboam. 

At  this  time  the  prophet  Elijah  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  in 
the  remarkable  manner  described  in  2  Kings  ii. ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  oflice  by  Elisha  (perhaps,  God  sees,  or,  God  the 
Saviour  or  Deliverer),  whom  he  had  already  been  commissioned 
to  anoint  as  his  successor,  and  on  whom  his  mantle  fell  while 
he^  was  being  borne  away  from  earth  in  the  chariot  of  fire. 
Elisha  gave  proof  of  his  mission,  by  miraculously  dividing  the 
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waters  of  the  Jordan  with  Elijah's  mantle, — sweetening  the  bitter 
-waters  of  Jericho, —  and  causing  bears  from  the  wood  to  destroy 
some  young  men  (probably,  pupib  of  a  school  of  the  false  pro- 
phets at  Bethel)  wno  manifested  their  impiety  by  personal  in- 
sults of  himself,  accompanied  'by  sneers  at  the  nistory  of  his 
predecessor's  translation.  Having  visited  Bethel,  and  mount 
Carmel,  Elisha  took  up  his  residence  in  Samaria. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Jehoram  engaged  the 
alliance  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  his  tributary  the  king  of  Edom, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  expedition  against  the  revolted 
Moabites.  The  allied  forces  marched  across  the  wilderness  of 
Edom,  where  the  army  was  nearly  destroyed  by  thirst,  but  was 
saved  by  water  miraculously  supplied  according  to  the  word  of 
Elisha,  who  also  prophesied  the  complete  success  of  the  expe- 
dition for  the  sake  of  Jehoshaphat.  Misled  b^  a  false  appear- 
ance of  the  colour  of  blood  upon  the  water,  which  induced  them 
to  suppose  that  the  allied  princes  had  quarrelled  and  fought 
together,  the  Moabites  made«an  attack,  in  which  they  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss ;  whereupon  the  invaders  destroyed  their 
fortified  cities  and  ravaged  the  country,  penetrating*  at  length 
even  to  the  capital  Kir-hareseth,  in  which  the  king  of  Moab 
found  himself  closely  besieged.  In  this  extremit^r,  he  offered 
up  his  son  as  a  bumt-ofiering  on  the  wall  of  the  city  * ;  at  the 
sight  of  which  cruel  spectacle,  the  allies  raised  the  siege  and 
returned  home. 

Elisha  performed  many  miracles.  At  the  period  of  sacred 
history  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  we  find  the  record  of  his 
multii>lying  the  widow's  oil, —  his  promise  of  a  son  to  the  Shu- 
nammite,  and  afterwards  raising  the  dead  child, —  his  healing 
the  deadly  pottage  at  Gilgal, —  his  satisfying  an  hundred  men 
with  twenty  barley  loaves, —  his  cure  of  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
and  smiting  his  own  servant  Gehazi  with  leprosy, —  his  causing 
iron  to  swim  while  the  young  prophets  were  en?a^ed,  by  his 
permission,  in  enlarging  their  dwellmgs, —  his  disclosmg  to  the 
king  of  Israel  the  secret  counsel  of  the  king  of  Assyria^ —  and 

*  **  There  is  a  curious  and  painfully  illustrative  anecdote  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  relates  that,  when  Agathocles  was  going 
to  besiege  Carthage,  the  people,  seeing  the  extremities  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  ascnbed  their  misfortunes  to  the  anger  of  their  god,  in  that 
they  had  latterly  spared  to  offer  to  him  in  sacrifice  children  nobly  bom, 
and  had  fraudulently  put  hira  off  with  the  children  of  slaves  and  foreigners. 
To  make  an  atonement  for  this  crime,  two  hundred  children  of  the  best 
fiunilies  in  Carthage  were  at  once  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  no  less  than 
three  hundred  of  the  citizens  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves — that  is, 
they  went  into  the  fire  without  any  compulsion."  —  Kitto,  Daily  Bibf' 
Jttustraticnu,  vol.  iv.  pp.  804, 305.    The  reference  is  to  Diod.  Sic  20,  ? 
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his  smiting  with  blindness  a  large  number  of  troops  with  wbich 
the  king  of  Syria  bad  surrounded  him  in  Dothan*  with  a  view 
to  hb  capture,  whom  he  led  into  the  midst  of  Samaria,  and  then 
dismissea  in  safety. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  miracles  <^ 
Elisha  differed  from  those  of  Elijah  by  his  employment  of 
visible,  thoujorh  iuadeauate,  instrumentality,  or  at  least  by  the 
use  of  material  symbols,  before  he  called  upon  the  Lord,  where- 
as Elijah  was  in  the  habit  of  simply  calling  upon  the  Lord. 
Our  blessed  Saviour  also  frequently  employed  such  symbols 
when  he  wrought  his  miracles,  which  he  at  the  same  time  mani- 
festly wrou£jht  by  his  own  power ;  hereby  differing  from  both 
Elijah  and  £)lisha,  and  indeed  from  all  mere  human  agents. 
As  to  his  personal  qualities,  Elisha  was  distinguished  from  his 
master,  who  was  stern  and  rou^h  (like  John  the  Baptist),  hy 
mildness  and  gentleness,  more  m  accordance  with  the  temper 
and  conduct  of  Christ. 

Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  having  been  defeated  in  some  mi- 
nor hostilities  against  Israel,  at  length  resolved  on  making  a 
great  effort  for  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country.  He 
accordingly  collected  a  large  force,  and  was  permitted  to  pene- 
trate even  to  the  walls  of  Samaria;  —  a  measure  of  success 
which  was  doubtless  accorded  to  him  by  way  of  punishing  the 
king  and  people  of  Israel  for  their  idolatry,  into  which  they 
appear  to  have  a^ain  relapsed  after  the  good  beginning  of 
Jehoram*s  reign.  Flushed  with  victory,  Benhadad  laid  siege 
to  Samaria,  and  reduced  the  place  to  the  last  extremity  of 
famine,  which  was  accompanied  with  all  its  horrors  in  their 
most  aggravated  form,  provisions  of  an  inferior  kind  being 
raised  to  enormous  prices  f,  and  women  being  in  some  cases 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  devouring  their  own  children.  In 
this  distress,  the  infatuated  monarch  sought  the  life  of  the 

Erophet  Elisha,  as  if  he  had  been  the  author  of  the  evil :  Elisha, 
owever,  was  not  only  preserved  from  his  attempts,  but  wss 
commissioned  to  declare  the  immediate  return  of  plenty,  in- 
volving deliverance  from  the  besieging  army;  a  prediction 
which  was  soon  followed  by  an  announcement  of  the  flight  of 

*  Dothan,  more  properlv  Dothain  (the  two  wells)  now  Dotan ;  on  the 
way  Arom  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Samaria*  It  is  possible  that  it  ym 
into  one  of  these  wells  that  Joseph  was  cast  by  his  brethren.  See  Stanlbt, 
Sinai  cand  Palatine,  ch.  6. 

t  One  ass's  head  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver  (equal,  if  shekels,  to 
about  102.  of  our  money)  and  the  fourth  part  of  one  cab  (half  a  pint^  of 
dove's  dung  (most  probablv,  a  kind  of  pulse)  for  five  pieces  of  silver 
^12«.  6rf.) ;  (2  Kings,  vi.  26.) 
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the  Syrians,  made  by  four  lepers  who  had  ventured  to  penetrate 
into  the  camp.  The  flight  of  the  Syrians  had  taken  place 
in  conseanence  of  a  sudden  panic  with  which  the  Lord  had 
smitten  tnis  vast  host ;  and  so  sudden  was  their  departure  that 
tiieir  camp,  with  all  its  provisions  and  treasure,  was  left  as  a 
prey  to  the  people  of  Samaria,  thus  suddenly  turning  their 
scarcity  into  plenty,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Elisha.  A 
Saouuitan  lord,  who  had  ridiculed  that  prophecy  as  altogether 
incredible,  was  trodden  to  death  in  the  gate  of  Samaria,  by  the 
crowd  of  people  who  were  eagerly  rushing  out  to  spoil  the 
Syrian  camp. 

After  this,  Jehoram,  having  secured  the  aid  of  his  nephew 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Judab,  marched  against  Ramoth-^ilead. 
Here  Jehoram  received  a  wound,  which  compelled  him  to 
retire  to  Jezreel,  while  the  operations  against  Kamoth-gilead 
were  being  conducted  by  his  generals.  At  Jezreel,  Jehoram 
received  a  visit  from  Ahaziah,  who  had  also  (][uitted  the  army  ; 
and  at  this  juncture,  Elisha,  acting  under  Divine  commission, 
sent  a  messenger  to  Ramoth-gilead,  to  anoint  one  of  the  gene- 
rals, Jehu,  son  of  Nimshi,  as  kins  of  Israel,  with  a  charge  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  the  Lord  in  destroying  the  house  of  Ahab. 
Jehu,  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  had  been  welcomed  by 
the  army*,  immediately  hastened  to  Jezreel,  where  he  met 
Jehoram  in  the  field  of  Naboth,  and  killed  him  in  his  chariot. 
Ahaziah  also  (who  was  the  son  of  Athaliah,  Ahab*s  daughter), 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  shared  his 
fate ;  ne  died  of  his  wounds  at  Megiddo  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Garmel,  and  was  buried  at  JerusSem.  The  king  of  Judah 
thus  met  his  death,  apparently  by  the  accident  of  his  being  on  a 
visit  to  Jehoram  at  that  particular  juncture ;  but  really  by  the 
appointment  of  Him  who  had  declared  that  all  Ahab*8  descend- 
ants should  be  cut  off. 

The  reigns  of  Ahab  and  Ahaziah,  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
of  Jehoram  (or  Joram),  in  Israel,  synchronise  with  the  single 
reign  of  Jshoshaphat  in  Judah,  who  succeeded  Asa  b.c.  914. 

The  character  of  this  prince  was  quite  the  opposite  of  that  of 
his  impious  contemporaries  on  the  throne  of  Israel;  he  was 
pre-eminently  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  theocracy,  and 
zealous  in  his  efforts  for  the  purity  of  Divine  worship.  No 
sooner  had  he  received  the  kingdom  than  he  employed  his  au- 
thority for  the  removal  of  all  the  remaining  high  places  and 

*  ''They  hasted,  and  took  ewry  man  hia  garment  ^  and  put  U  under  him 
(▼iz.  Jeha)  on  the  top  of  the  ttairst  and  blew  with  trumpets,  sayinfr 
is  king."  —  2  Kings,  ix.  IB.  Compare  this  with  Matt.  xxi.  7, 8. 
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groves,  and  followed  up  tLis  act  by  energetic  measures  for  the 
general  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  principles  of  true  reli- 
gion. "  And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  alt  the  kingdoms  of 
the  lands  that  were  round  about  Judah,  so  that  they  made  no 
war  as^ainst  Jehoshaphat.  Also  some  of  the  Philistiaes  brought 
Jehoshaphat  presents,  and  tribute  silver;  and  the  Arabians 
brought  him  nocks,  7700  rams,  and  7700  he-goats.  And  Jeho- 
shaphat waxed  great  exceedingly ;  and  he  built  in  Judah 
castles  and  cities  of  store.**     (2  Chron.  xvii.  10 — 12.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  Jehoshaphat  made  an  alliance 
with  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  —  an  alliance  unwarranted  in  its 
nature,  and  unhappv  in  its  results ;  for  which,  after  his  escape 
from  Ramoth-gilead,  he  was  reproved  by  the  prophet  Jehu, 
son  of  Hanani.  After  this,  having  turned  his  attention  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  he  made  wise  regulations  for 
the  improved  administration  of  justice,  appointing  a  sufficient 
number  of  provincial  courts  throughout  his  dominions,  with  a 
well-constituted  central  authority  at  Jerusalem. 

Tiding  now  came  of  the  hostile  approach  of  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir,  in  formidable 
numbers ;  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Engedi,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  great  consternation  of  Jehosha- 
phat and  his  people.  The  king,  therefore,  proclaimed  a  ge« 
neral  fast ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  of  humiliation  he  offered 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  a  very  humble  and  earnest 
prayer  for  Divine  protection,  concluding  with  these  emphatic 
words,  "  O  our  God,  wilt  thou  not  judge  them  ?  for  we  have 
no  might  against  this  great  company  that  cometh  against  us  ; 
neither  know  we  what  to  do ;  but  our  eyes  are  upon  Thee." 
In  answer  to  this  supplication,  Jehoshaphat  received  from  the 
prophet  Jahaziel,  son  of  Zechariah,  a  command  to  march 
agamst  the  invaders,  with  the  encouraging  assurance  that  the 
battle  was  6od*s,  and  that  the  people  should  witness  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy  without  being;  called  to  strike  a  blow. 
The  event  corresponded  to  the  prediction.  Advancing  against 
the  enemy  with  confidence  in  the  Divine  interposition  and  with 
a  song  of  praise,  the  Jews  found  that  the  Moabites  and  Am* 
monites  had  (quarrelled  with  the  men  of  Seir,  and  thai  both 
parties,  in  their  infatuation,  had  fought  to  their  complete  ex* 
termination,  leaving  in  their  camj)  a  spoil  so  large  uiat  three 
days  were  occupied  in  collecting  it.  This  signal  deliverance 
was  devoutly  celebrated  by  a  public  thanksgiving,  and  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  deep  tranquillity.  The  fear  of  God 
was  upon  the  surrounding  nations  ;  and  "  the  realm  of  Jeho- 
"^^aphat  was  quiet,  for  his  God  gave  him  rest  round  about.** 
^hron.  XX.  30.) 
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At  a  subsequent  period  of  his  reign,  Jehoshaphat  joined 
Ahaziah,  kin^  of  Israel,  in  an  unsuccessful  maritime  enterprise ; 
and  united  with  Jehoram  in  an  expedition  against  the  Moabites. 
These  events,  with  their  issues,  have  already  been  described. 

Jehoshaphat  died  (b.g.  889),  after  a  reign  of  twentj-five 
years;  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
associated  with  himself  in  the  kingdom  his  ddest  son,  Je- 
horam.    (2  Kings,  i.  17.) 

ELEBfEHTART  AND  GeKERAL  QUESTIONS. 

660.  Bv  whom  was  Asa  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Jadah? 

661.  Whom  did  Ahab  marry?  What  was  the  character  of  his  wife  ? 

662.  What  form  of  idolatry  was  introduced  into  Israel  during  the  reign 
of  Ahab,  under  the  influence  of  Jezebel  ? 

663.  What  prophet  was  raised  up  to  denounce  Divine  judgments  against 
Israel  on  account  of  this  idolatry? 

664.  What  judgment  did  Elijah  proclaim  as  imminent  ? 

665.  Describe  the  movements  of  Elijah  after  he  had  delivered  his  mes- 
sage to  Ahab,—- and  relate  the  events  which  befel him,  first  at  the  brook 
Cherith,  and  then  at  Zarephath. 

666.  After  what  lapse  of  time  was  Elijah  commanded  to  return  to  Israel, 
and  with  what  message  was  he  charged  ? 

667.  Relate  his  encounter  with  Obadiah,  and  his  interview  with  Ahab. 

668.  Describe  the  contest  which  took  place  between  Elijah  and  the 
four  hundred  prophets  of  Baal,  with  its  result.    (1  Kings,  xviii.) 

669.  What  led  Elijah  to  flee  from  Israel  after  this  event  ? 

670.  Narrate  the  events  which  befel  him  on  his  journey  to  Horeb,  and 
whom  he  met  there. 

671.  What  commission  did  he  receive  from  the  Lord  at  Horeb  ? 

672.  Describe  the  nomination,  or  call,  of  Elisha  to  the  oflice  of  prophet, 
as  successor  of  Elijah. 

673.  Relate  the  invasion  of  Israel  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  in  two 
successive  years,  with  its  results  in  each  year. 

674.  In  what  respect  was  the  conduct  of  Ahab  on  this  occasion  dis* 
pleasing  to  the  Lord  ? 

675.  What  great  crime  was  committed  by  Ahab  about  two  years  after 
the  defeat  of  Benhadad?  Relate  the  circumstances  of  that  crime,  the 
message  which  Elijah  was  charged  to  declare  to  him,  and  the  effect  of 
that  interview. 

676.  State  the  matrimonial  alliance  which  had  been  formed  between 
the  reigning  houses  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

677.  In  what  expedition  did  Ahab  meet  with  his  death  ?  Relate  the 
principal  particulars  connected  with  that  expedition. 

678.  In  what  year  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  did  Ahab  die  ? 

679.  By  whom  was  Ahab  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Israel? 

680.  Why  did  Jehoshaphat  refuse  to  persevere  in  an  enterprise  of 
maritime  commerce,  in  conjunction  with  Ahaziah  ? 

681.  What  people  made  a  successful  revolt  from  Ahaziah  ? 

682.  What  accident  befel  Ahaziah,  leading  to  his  death  ? 

683.  How  did  he  conduct  himself  under  this  affliction  ? 

684.  Describe  the  meeting  of  Elijah  with  Ahaziah's  messengers,  and 
the  interview  of  the  prophet  v[ith  the  king  himself. 
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685.  How  long  did  Ahaziah  reign  (in  IsTRel)  ?  By  whom  was  he  cae- 
cecddd? 

686.  In  what  way  did  Jehoram  or  Joram  (king  of  Israel)  commence 
hiB  reign? 

687.  Describe  the  translation  of  Elijah. 

688.  Mention  some  of  the  early  miracles  of  Elisha. 

689.  Relate  the  circnmstances  attending  the  victory  of  Jehoram,  in 
alliance  with  Jehoshaphat,  over  the  revolt^  Moabites. 

690.  Mention  some  more  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Elisha. 

691.  Relate  the  renewed  invasion  of  Israel  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Sjrria, 
—  the  siege  of  Samaria, — and  the  way  in  which  Benhadad  was  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege. 

692.  Relate  the  circnmstances  of  the  death  of  Jehoram,  king  of  IsraeL 
698.  What  prince  reigned  in  Judah  daring  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and 

Ahaziah,  and  throush  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Jehoram,  in  Israel? 

694.  What  was  the  character  of  Jehoshaphat?  How  did  he  conduct 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  ?    What  fault  did  he  commit  ? 

695.  Describe  the  deliverance  of  Judah  from  an  invasion  of  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  durinff  this  reien. 

696.  How  long  did  Jehoshaphat  reign  ?  Whom  does  he  appear  to  have 
associated  with  himself  in  the  kingdom,  and  when  ? 

Additional  Questions. 

697.  How  nearly  contemporary  were  the  beginnings  of  the  two  reigoa 
of  Ahab  in  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  in  Judah  ? 

698.  Where  did  Elisha  fix  his  residence? 

699.  Compare  the  characters  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

700.  Date  the  accession  of  Ahab  (Israel)  and  Jehoshaphat  (Judah), — 
the  death  of  Ahab  and  accession  of  Ahaziah  (Israel),  —  the  death  of 
Ahaziah  and  accession  of  Jehoram  or  Joram  (Israel), — the  death  of 
Jehoshaphat  (Judah). 

701.  Give  the  meanings  of,  —  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat, 
Elijah,  Elisha. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Reigns  of  Jehoram,  Ahaziah,  Athaliah,  and  Joash  ur 

Judah. 
(b.c.  889—838.) 

Reigns  or  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz  in  Isbael. 
(b.c.  884— 840.) 

(2  Chron.  xxi. — ^xxiv.;  2  Kiflgs,  viii.  16—29.;  ix.  27 — ^29.;  zl  xilj 

2  Kings,  ix.  x. ;  xiii.  1 — 9.) 

Jehoram  or  Joram  (Jehovah  is  exalted),  who  succeeded  Je- 
hoshaphat on  the  throne  of  Judah  (b.  c.  889),  departed  widelj 
from  the  example  of  bis  father^s  piety,  being  led  astray  by  tbe 
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influence  of  his  wife  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel. 
Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  put  to  death  his  six 
brothers,  together  with  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation ; 
and  be  immediately  began  his  active  patronage  of  that  foreign 
idolatry  which  had  been  introduced  under  Ahab  in  Israel. 

In  his  time  the  Edomites  and  inhabitants  of  Libnah  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  subjection  to  Judah.    The  Philistines  and  Arabians 
alec  made  an  incursion  into  his  territories,  with  such  success  that 
they  plundered  tke  king's  palace,  and  carried  away  captive 
many  members  of  the  royal  family  :  and  these  troubles  are  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  been  sent  by  God  as  a  punishment  for 
the  sins  of  Jehoram.     "  And  after  all  this  the  Lord  smote  him 
in  his  bowels  with  an  incurable  disease."    He  died  after  an 
evil  and  unpopular  sole  reign  of  five  years  (b.c.  885)  ;  and  was 
succeeded  bv  nis  son  Jshoahaz  (Jehovah  has  seized,  i.  e.  holds), 
called  also  Ahaziah  (of  the  same  meaning),  who  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  as  having  joined  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  in 
an  expedition  against  Ramoth-gilead,  and  having  been  slain  by 
order  of  Jehu.    Ahaziah  died  after  an  evil  reign  of  a  single 
year ;  when  Athaliah  (of  uncertain  meaning),  the  mother  of 
the  deceased  king, — that  wicked  daughter  of  Ahab,  who  had 
encouraged  first  her  husband  and  afterwards  her  son  in  the 
promotion  of  heathen  idolatry, — found  means  to  usurp  the 
throne  (b.  c.  884),  having  first  destroyed  all  the  surviving  male 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  with  the  exception  of  Ahaziah*9 
infant  son  (Joash),  who  was  successfully  concealed  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  Temple  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba*,  wife  of  the 
high  priest  Jehoiada.    Athaliah,  now  recognised  as  reigning 
queen  of  Judah  f,  occupied  the  throne  during  the  space  of  six 
years ;  making  earnest  and  unremitting  efforts  to  establish  in 
that  kingdom  the  worship  of  Baal,  whi(£  had  been  introduced 
into  Israel  by  her  mother  Jezebel  during  the  reign  of  Ahab ; 
and  also  imitating  the  example  of  Jezebel  as  a  persecutor  of  the 
faithful  servants  of  Jehovah.    But  Judah,  as  a  nation,  was  not 
prepased  to  succumb  to  the  influence  of  a  foreign  and  tyran* 
nical  usurper  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  heathenism.    In 
the  seventh  year  of  Athaliah*s  rei^n,  the  high  priest  Jehoiada 
(Jehovah  knows)  found  that  the  time  had  arrived  in  which  he 
might  safely  defy  her  power,  and  proclaim  to  the  people  the  ex- 
istence of  their  lawful  sovereign  Joash  (Jehovah  gives).    Ac- 
cordingly, having  made  known  his  design  to  some  of  the  chief 

*  A  sister  of  Ahaziah,  but  probably  not  a  daughter  of.  Athalial^. 

t  The  only  qneen  who  reigned  over  that  kingdom.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  PhoBnician  Dido  was  not  far  removed,  either  in  date  or 
to  origin,  from  this  qneen  of  Judah. 
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men  of  the  kingdom,  and  having  secured  in  his  favour  the  ser- 
vices of  the  royal  Guards  (two  thirds  of  whom  were  stationed 
on  regular  duty  at  the  approaches  to  the  Temple,  while  the 
other  third  was  on  guard  at  the  palace),  Jehoiada  brought  forth 
the  youthful  prince  from  the  place  of  his  concealment,  aiid» 
having  conducted  him  to  the  inner  court,  placed  the  crown  upon 
his  head,  anointed  him,  and  proclaimed  him  king  of  Judah.    This 
proclamation,  announced  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  within  the 
sacred  edifice,  was  heartily  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem, who  had  assembled  in  large  numbers  on  the  outside. 
Athaliah  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  raised  the  cry  of  Treason^ 
Treason,  but  in  vain ;  she  found  herself  abandoned  to  the  arrest 
of  justice,  and,  by  order  of  Jehoiada,  she  was   immediately 
put  to  death  (b.c.  878).    The  treason  had  been  in  fact  on  her 
side,  and  on  the  side  of  all  those  who  had  combined  with  her  in 
favour  of  those  idolatrous  practices  which  were  against  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  theocratic  constitution;  and,  as   a 
punishment  of  this  idolatry  and  treason,  Jehoiada  caused  Mat- 
tan,  the  high  priest  of  Baal,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  destroyed 
the  images,  lutars,  and  temple  of  the  idol,  so  as  to  abolish  all 
traces  of  that  false  worship  which  had  too  long  prevailed.    At 
the  same  time,  the  king  and  people  solemnly  renewed  the  na- 
tional covenant  with  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

Under  the  regency  of  Jehoiada,  Joash  began  his  long  reign 
well.  During  this  period  the  Temple  was  repaired  (2  Kings, 
xiL4 — 16),.  and  its  services  were  restored  ;  while  the  govern- 
ment was  conducted  on  principles  of  equity  and  moderation. 
Jehoida  died  at  the  age  oi  130  years,  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Joash :  and  the  value  of  his  faithful  ser?ices 
was  acknowledged  by  the  honourable  burial  of  his  remains  in 
the  cit^  of  David  among  the  kings.  After  his  death,  the  heathen 
party  m  the  state,  which,  although  by  no  means  the  national 
party,  yet  numbered  among  its  adherents  many  of  the  most 
powerful  men  of  Judah,  again  lifted  up  its  head ;  evil  advisers 
gained  the  ear  of  the  king ;  and,  being  misled  by  this  perverse 
influence  in  high  places,  the  people  too  generally  relapsed  into 
idolatry ;  so  that  "  wrath  came  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  for 
this  their  trespass.'*  In  vain  did  prophets  of  the  Lord  testify 
against  the  existing  evils ;  and  when  the  high  priest  Zechariab, 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  made  a  public  expostulation,  attended  with  a  declara- 
tion of  the  Divine  displeasure,  he  was  stoned  to  death,  by  order, 
or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  the  king.  This  act  of  com- 
bined impiety  and  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  Joash,  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  the  partisans  of  idolatry,  was  soon  visited 
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by  signal  punishment.  Hazael,  king  of  Damascene  Syria, 
having  captured  Gath,  was  diverted  from  Jerusalem  only  by  a 
present  consisting  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sacred  treasures. 
(2  Kings,  xn.  17, 18.)  The  Syrians  "came  to  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  destroyed  all  the  princes  of  the  people  from  amonff 
the  people,  and  sent  all  the  spoil  of  them  unto  the  kintr  o£ 
Damascus.  For  the  army  of  the  Syrians  came  with  a  small 
conapany  of  men,  and  the  Lord  delivered  a  very  great  host  into 
their  hand,  because  they  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers.  So  they  executed  judgment  against  Joash.  And 
when  they  were  departed  from  him  (for  they  left  him  in  great 
diseases),  his  own  servants  conspired  against  him  for  the  blood 
of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  and  slew  him  on  his  bed,  and 
he  died :  and  they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David,  but  'they 
buried  him  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings."  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
23  — 25.  Mournful  end  of  a  sovereign  who  had  been  rescued 
from  destruction  in  his  infancy,  and  had  been  crowned,  when 
seven  years  old,  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple !  He  rei<?ned 
40  yeiars,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amaziah.    (b.c.  838.) 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Jehoram  to  the  throne  of  Judah 
^e  house  of  Omri  was  overthrown  in  Israel,  and  Jjbhu  (perhaps! 
tie  shaU  be)  began  to  reign  over  that  kingdom  (b.  c.  884)  •  thus 
commencing  a  dynasty  which  lasted  about  114  years,—  longer 
than  any  of  the  foregoing  in  Israel. 

The  first  act  of  Jehu,  upon  his  entry  into  Jezreel,  was  to 
command  the  death  of  Jezebel,  who,  having  painted  her  eye- 
hds  and  otherwise  adorned  her  person,  looked  out  at  a  window 
upon  Jehu  as  he  entered  the  palace,  and  bade  him  defiance 
with  the  scornful  expression,  "  Had  Zimri  peace  who  slew  his 
master  P  "    At  the  suggestion  of  the  new  king,  this  infamous 
woman  was  thrown  from  the  window  at  which  she  appeared, 
and  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  horses  of  his  chariot ;  where- 
upon, according  to  the  prediction  of  Elijah,  her  flesh  was 
speedily  devoured  by  dogs.    Proceeding  with  the  destruction 
of  this  idolatrous  family,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Divine 
denunciation,  Jehu  called  for  the  heads  of  all  the  male  relatives 
of  Ahab  then  resident  in  Samaria,  which  were  accordingly  sent 
to  him  at  Jezreel,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  in  token  of  sub- 
mission  to  his  authority  on  the  part  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom,  and  were  placed  in  two  heaps  on  either  side  of  the 
palace  gate.   After  this,  Jehu  set  out  from  Jezreel  for  Samaria  • 
and,  before  his  arrival  at  that  place,  he  completed  the  overthrow 
of  the  house  of  Ahab,— first  by  the  death  of  forty-two  persor 
nearly  related  to  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  who  (as  has  I 
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already  seen)  was  himself  the  son  of  Atbaliah,  and  therefore 
grandson  of  Ahab, —  and,  afVerwards,  hy  the  destruction  of  all 
who  bore  any  affinity  to  tiiat  impious  sovereign. 

Jehu  now  found  himself  in  a  position  to  manifest  his  **  zeal 
for  the  Lord/*  of  which  he  boasted  to  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  1^ 
chab,  who  came  out  to  meet  him  on  his  approach  to  Samaria.  Hay- 
ing convened  a  solemn  assembly  of  all  the  priests  of  Baal  (who 
were  zealous  adherents  of  the  house  of  Ahab),  under  pretext  of 
offering  a  large  sacrifice  in  honour  of  the  idol,  and  having  thus 
gathered  these  priests  together,  robed  in  the  sacerdotal  vestments*, 
in  their  temple,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death,  and  after- 
wards destroyed  the  images  of  the  idol,  and  poured  contempt 
on  his  temple  by  applying  it  to  a  dishonourable  use.  By  this 
means,  the  idolatry  which  had  so  long  flourished  in  Israel  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  which  it  never  entirely  recovered;  and 
Jehu  received  a  Divine  promise  that,  as  a  reward  for  his  service 
to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  his  posterity  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion should  occupy  the  throne.  Jehu,  however,  appears  to 
have  served  the  Lord  only  so  far  as  such  service  appeared  to  be 
consistent  with  his  own  interests,  or  fell  in  with  his  own  humour: 
he  adhered  to  the  policy  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  with 
regard  to  the  Grolden  Calves;  and,  as  a  punishment  for  this 
defect  in  his  service,  the  Damascene  Syrians  were  permitted  to 
make  successful  inroads  into  his  dominions,  committing  their 
ravages  especially  upon  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Gad,  Reuben  and  Manasseh. 
Jehu  died  (b.g.  856),  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoahaz  (Jehovah  holds) ; 
during  the  greater  part  of  whose  reign  the  kingdom  was  re- 
duced to  extreme  weakness  by  the  continued  successes  of  the 
Syrians  under  Hazael,  and  his  son  Benbadad.  Jehoahaz 
reigned  seventeen  years;  during  the  last  two  years  he  as- 
sociated his  son  Jehoash  with  himself  id  the  government,  and, 
having  had  recourse  to  earnest  prayer,  he  obtained  some 
measure  of  support  against  the  Syrians.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Jehoash  as  sole  king  (b.  g.  840)  ;  in  the  second  year 
of  whose  reign,  Amaziah,  son  of  Joash,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Judah  (838). 

The  reigns  of  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz  in  Israel  occupied  nearly 

*  The  vestmenta  of  the  Phcenician  priests  are  described  by  Herodian, 
Siat  V.  p.  See  also  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  24—27.  Concerning  Jehu's  proclama- 
tion to  all  who  were  not  worshippers  of  Baal,  calling  on  them  to  quit  the 
temple,  reference  has  heen  made  to  Sil.  ItaL  iii.  20,  21.  We  are  hero 
reminded  also  of  the  well-known  Procul  este  profani  I 
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tbe  same  period  of  time  as  those  of  Jeboram,  Ahaziah,  Athaliah, 
and  Joash  in  Judah. 

Elemehtabt  A2n>  General  QuEsmoKB. 

702.  By  whom  was  Jehoshaphat  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Jndah  ? 

703.  What  was  the  character  of  Jehoram's  government  ? 

704.  By  what  troubles  were  the  sins  of  Jndah  visited  during  this  reign  ? 

705.  How  long  did  Jehoram  reign  ?    Describe  the  manner  of  his  death. 

706.  Who  was  Athaliah  ?  Relate  her  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Judah. 

707.  What  was  the  character  of  Athaliali's  reign?    How  long  did  it 
last? 

708.  Who  was  Joash  ?    By  whom  was  he  preserved  alive,  and  brought 

up? 

709.  Belate  the  overthrow  of  Athaliah,  and  the  establishment  of  Joash 
on  the  throne. 

710.  Describe  the  earlier  and  the  later  proceedings  of  Joash. 

711.  Mention  the  public  calamity  with  which  the  idolatry  of  Judah 
was  punished  at  the  latter  period  of  this  reign. 

712.  How  long  did  Joash  reign?    Describe  the  manner  of  his  death. 

713.  What  king  began  to  reign  in  Israel  about  the  date  of  Jehoram's 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Judah  ? 

714.  Describe  the  acts  of  Jehu  in  execution  of  the  Divine  denunciation 
i^ainst  the  house  of  Ahab. 

715.  Relate  his  proceedings  against  the  idolatrv  of  Baal. 

716.  What  seems  to  have  been  the  character  oi^  this  prince  ? 

717.  What  troubles  befel  Israel  during  the  latter  portion  of  this  reign? 

718.  How  long  did  Jehu  reign  ?    By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

719.  What  enemies  infested  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz? 

720.  How  long  did  Jehoahaz  reign?    By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

721.  What  kin^  of  Judah  were  nearly  contemporary  with  Jehu  and 
Jehoahaz  in  Israel? 

Additional  Questions. 

722.  Date  the  following  events.  In  Judah ;  —  accession  of  Jehoram ; — 
death  (ff  Jehoram,  and  accession  of  Ahaziah  (otherwise  called  Jehoahaz) ; 
—  usurpation  of  Athaliah,  —  accession  of  Joash,  —  death  of  Joash,  and 
accession  of  Amaziah.  In  Israel ;  —  accession  of  Jehu,  —  deaUi  of  Jehu, 
and  accession  of  Jehoahaz,— death  of  Jehoahaz,  and  accession  of  Jehoash. 

723.  Give  the  meanings  of,  —  Jehoram,  Ahaziah,  Athaliah,  Joash ;  — 
Jehu,  Jehoahaz ;  —  Jehoiada. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Reigns  of  Ahaziah  ani>  Uzziah  (b.g.  838—756)  in  Jubar. — 
Reigns  or  Jbhoash  ANi>  Jeboboam  II.,  thb  fibst  In- 

TEBBEGNUM,  AND  THB  BBION8  OF  ZaCHABIAH,  ShAIXITM,  Me- 
NAHBM,  AND  FeKABIAH  (840 — 758)  IN  ISBAEL. 

(2  Kings,  xiY.  xv.  1 — 26.;  2  Chron.  xxv.  xxii.) 

Amaziah  (strength  of  Jehovah),  son  of  Joash,  begaa  to  reign 
in  Judah  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel  (b.  c. 
838).  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  established  on  the  throne, 
he  caused  the  two  assassins  of  hb  father  to  be  put  to  death,  at 
the  same  time  religiously  sparing  their  children,  out  of  de- 
clared regard  to  the  provision  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxiv,  16.). 
On  the  whole*  he  was  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  Uieo- 
cracy,  and  to  the  Mosaic  institutions  of  worship ;  although  he 
contmued  to  tolerate  the  use  of  hieh  places  for  sacrifice. 

Having  determined  to  bring  back  the  revolted  Edomites  to 
their  former  subjection,  Amaziah  prepared  an  army,  con- 
sisting of  his  own  troops,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  together 
with  100,000  mercenaries  from  IsraeL  In  obedience,  however, 
to  a  Divine  message,  he  dismissed  the  hired  auxiliaries  (to 
whom  he  had  paid  a  hundred  talents  of  silver),  before  he  set 
out  on  the  expedition.  He  afterwards  met  the  enemy  in  the 
Vidley  of  Salt,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  where,  as  a 
Tuward  for  his  obedience  to  the  Divine  requisition,  he  obtained 
Ci  tiignal  victor]^,  leaving  ten  thousand  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  mi^ng  an  equal  number  prisoners.  Pursuing  his 
successes,  he  penetrated  into  the  enemv's  country  (Arabia 
Fetrsea),  as  far  as  to  their  capital  Selah  (the  rock,  that  is, 
Petra),  which  he  captured,  and  changed  its  name  to  Joktheel. 
Here  he  destroyed  his  prisoners  by  throwing  them  from  the  top 
of  the  rocks ;  a  proceeding  which,  upon  any  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity,  could  be  justified  only  by  extreme  necessity. 
On  his  return  from  this  successful  campaign,  Amaziah  took 
with  him  some  of  the  idols  of  the  conquered  people ;  which, 
with  impious  folly,  he  set  up  as  objects  of  worship  in  Jerusalem. 
A  prophet,  beins  commissioned  to  denounce  this  act,  was 
haughtily  repulsed,  and  left  the  offending  sovereign  to  receive 
that  punishment  of  his  iniquity  by  which  he  waa^  not  long 
after,  smitten. 
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The  hired  Israelites,  whom  Amaziah  dismissed  in  obedience 
to  the  Divine  command,  manifested  their  displeasure  by  com- 
mitting yarious  excesses  on  their  return  home ;  plundering  the 
towns  that  lay  in  their  way,  and  carrying  off  a  considerable 
l)OOty,  after  havihe  killed  no  less  than  3000  of  the  inhabitants. 

Indignant  at  this  hostile  conduct,  and  flushed  by  his  success 
ftgainst  the  Edomites,  Amaziah  resolved  on  makmg  war  with 
Imel,  and  sent  a  message  of  defiance  to  Jehoash.  The  king 
of  Israel,  sarcastically  comparing  this  message  to  a  challenge 
sent  by  a  thistle  to  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  Amaziah  from  his  purpose;  but  in  vain.  The  two 
kings,  with  their  armies,  met  at  Bethshemesh,  of  Judah ;  where 
the  army  of  Judah  was  put  to  flight.  Amaziah  himself,  having 
been  taken  prisoner,  was  carried  by  Jehoash  to  Jerusalem ; 
where  the  conqueror  left  him,  indeed,  in  possession  of  his  crown, 
but  not  until  after  he  had  plundered  the  Temple  and  the 
king's  palace,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  laid  the  country  under  tribute,  the  payment  of  which  he 
secured  by  takins  with  him  the  sons  of  the  chief  men  as 
hostages.  Jehoash  returned  in  triumph  to  Samaria,  where  he 
died  about  two  years  afterwards. 

Fifteen  years  more  were  added  to  the  reign  of  Amaziah  ; 
when,  at  last,  his  subiects,  wearied  perhaps  with  the  king's 
impious  idolatry,  and  tne  calamities  that  followed  in  its  tram,- 
made  a  conspiracy  against  him  in  Jerusalem.  The  king  fled 
to  Lachish,  but  the  conspirators  followed  him  to  that  place, 
and  put  him  to  death.  He  had  reigned  twenty-nine  years 
(B.C.  809). 

Amaziidi  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Uzziah  (strength,  or 
power,  of  Jehovah),  or  Azabiah  (Jehovah  helps).  At  the 
tame  of  his  father's  death,  Uzziah  was  only  four  or  five  years 
old ;  but  he  did  not  assume  the  reins  of  government  until  he 
was  sixteen.  **  Sixteen  years  old  was  Uzziah  when  he  began 
to  reign;  and  he  reigned  fifty  and  two  years  in  Jerusalem," 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  3. ;  —  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  fifty- 
two  years  are  computed  from  the  death  of  Amaziah,  or  from 
the  sixteenth  year  of  Uzziah's  age. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Uzziah  was  distinguished  by 
strict  obedience  to  the  Divine  will ;  and  he  found  the  reward 
of  this  conduct  in  a  series  of  victories  over  the  enemies  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  general  prosperity  of  his  dominions.  He 
was  enabled  to  defeat  the  Philistines ;  and,  having  dismantled 
many  of  their  strongholds,  he  overawed  them  by  cities  built 
on  their  frontiers.  He  also  gained  advantages  over  '*the 
Arabians  that  dwelt  in  Gur-baal,  and  the  Mehunims"   (a 
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people  of  Arabia  Deserta),  2  Chron.  xzvi.  7. ;  and  he  imposed  a 
tribute  on  the  Ammonites ;  bo  that  "  bis  name  spread  abroad 
even  to  the  entering  in  of  Egypt ;  for  he  strengthened  bimseif 
exceedingly." 

Uzziah^s  attention  was  well  directed  to  the  internal  affiurs  of 
bis  kingdom.  Wisely  encouraging  agriculture,  which  was 
falling  mto  neglect  (the  people  bemg  very  eenerally  inclined 
to  commerce,  and  infected  with  the  spirit  of  avarice  and  ex- 
tortion), ^*  be  built  towers  in  the  desert,  and  digged  many 
wells ;  for  be  bad  much  cattle,  both  in  the  low  country  and 
in  the  plabs;  husbandmen  also,  and  vine-dressers,  in  the 
mountains  and  in  Carmel :  for  be  loved  husbandry.**  2  Gbron. 
xxvl.  10.  But  while  be  thus  cherished  the  arts  of  peace,  he 
was  no  less  attentive  to  bis  military  establishment,  and  the 
means  of  defence.  He  repaired  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
fortified  them  with  many  new  towers,  on  which  he  placed 
engines  (then  newly  invented,  as  it  appears)  for  the  purpose 
of  discharging  arrows  and  stones  against  an  advancing  enemy.* 

His  army  numbered  370,000  men,  in  a  high  state  of  dis- 
cipline, under  2000  officers,  and  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of 
warlike  stores.  **  And  his  name  spread  far  abroad ;  for,"  says 
the  sacred  historian,  "  be  was  marvellously  helped,  till  he  was 
strong."  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  15.) 

In  this  height  of  posperity,  Uzziah  appears  to  have  indulged 
that  pride  which  goeth  before  a  fall ;  and  especially  it  seems  to 
have  been  bis  ambition  to  unite  the  sacerdotal  with  the  r^al 
functions,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  sovereigns  of 
neighbouring  nations,  but  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  provisions 
of  the  Mosaic  institutes.  The  melancholy  curcumstances  of  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  are  thus  described  in  Scripture, ''  When 
be  was  strong,  bis  heart  was  lifted  up  to  his  destruction,  for  he 
transgressed  against  the  Lord  bis  God,  and  went  into  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  to  burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense. 
And  Azariah  the  priest  went  in  after  him,  and  with  him  four- 
score priests  of  the  Lord  that  were  valiant  men:  and  they 
withstood  the  king,  and  said  unto  him.  It  appertainetb  not 
unto  thee,  Uzziah,  to  bum  incense  unto  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to  bum  in- 
cense: go  out  of  the  sanctuary;  for  thou  hast  trespassed; 
neither  shall  it  be  for  thine  honour  from  the  Lord  God.  Then 
Uzziah  was  wroth,  and  had  a  censer  in  bis  band  to  bum  in** 

•  Those  engines  which  (doubtless  with  improvements)  afterwards 
«arae  into  general  use  in  ancient  sieges,  under  the  name  of  BaHtkt  and 
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cense :  and  while  he  was  wroth  with  the  priests,  the  leprosy 
eyen  rose  up  in  his  forehead  before  the  priests  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  from  beside  the  incense  altar.  And  Azariah  the 
chief  priest,  and  all  the  priests,  looked  upon  him,  and,  behold, 
ke  was  leprous  in  his  forehead,  and  they  thrust  him  out  from 
thence :  yea,  himself  hasted  also  to  go  out,  because  the  Lord  had 
smitten  him.  And  Uzziah  the  king  was  a  leper  unto  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  dwelt  in  a  several  [t.  e,  a  separate]  house,  being 
a  leper ;  for  he  was  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  and 
Jotham  his  son  was  over  the  king's  house,  judging  the  people  of 
the  land."  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16— 2L 

Uzziah  died  after  a  long  reign  of  fifty-two  years  (b.  c.  785).  — 
The  latter  part  of  this  reign  is  remarkable  as  the  date  at  which 
Isaiah  began  to  prophesy  in  Judah. 

In  Israel,  Jehoash  (Jehovah  gives)  succeeded  his  father 
Jehoahaz  (b.c.  840).  Upon  occasion  of  a  visit  which  the 
king  paid  to  Elisha  in  his  last  sickness,  the  prophet  en- 
couraged him  with  the  promise  of  three  victories  over  the 
Damascene  Syrians,  the  number  of  these  successes  being  limited 
by  the  number  of  strokes  which  Jehoash  made  upon  the  ground 
with  arrows,  after  having  received  instructions  from  the  pro- 

Shet  to  make  such  strokes  without  any  limitation  as  to  number, 
ehoash  accordingly  obtained  three  victories  and  no  more ;  suf- 
ficient, however,  to  enable  him  to  recover  from  Benhadad  III. 
many  of  the  cities  which  his  father  Hazael  had  taken  from 
Jehoahaz. 

Elisha  died  soon  after  his  interview  with  Jehoash :  his  se- 
ptdchre  was  afterwai'ds  rendered  remai'kable  by  the  miraculous 
restoration  of  a  dead  man  to  life,  which  took  place  as  soon  as  the 
corpse  touched  the  bones  of  the  prophet.     (2  Kings,  xiii.  2L) 

After  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  Jehoash  was  succeeded  (b.  g. 
825)  by  his  son  Jeroboam  II.  "  He  did  that  which  was  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  he  departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin."  2  Kings, 
xiv.  24.  His  reign,  however,  extended  over  a  space  of  forty- 
one  years ;  and  during  this  period  the  Divine  ruler  of  king- 
doms enabled  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  successfully  to 
make  head  against  the  Damascene  Syrians ;  so  that  "  he  re- 
stored the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto 
the  flea  of  the  plain  [t.  e,  he  restored  the  limits  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  from  Lebanon  to  the  Dead  Sea] ;  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  he  spake  by  the  word  of 
his  servant  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet,  which  was 
of  Gathhepher.**    2  Kings,  xiv.  25.    But  the  splendour  of  his 
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reign  was  only  external,  and  was  eztremelr  Hlnsory;  re- 
sembling, in  fact,  those  brief  flashes  of  national  prosperity  and 
grandeur  which  occurred  in  the  Roman  empire  before  its  final 
overthrow.  The  later  years  of  Jeroboam,  especially,  were  ^- 
tinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  luxury  and  vice  througliovfi 
his  dominions,  together  with  a  renewed  introduction  of  those 
heathen  practices  which  had  been  suppressed  by  Jehu ;  while 
the  corrupt  state  religion  (the  worship  of  the  Calves)  was  Al- 
together unequal  to  stem  Uie  torrent  of  national  degeneracy, 
and  to  remedy  the  consequent  national  decay. 

The  death  of  Jeroboam  11,  was  (b.  c.  784)  followed  by  an 
interregnum  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  occasioned  probably  >y 
the  internal  troubles  of  the  state,  and  by  the  minority  of 
Zachabiah  (Jehovah  remembers),  who  afterwards  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  throne  (b.g.  772).  —  After  a  reign  of  only  six 
months,  Zachariah,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Jehu,  was 
assassinated  by  Shallum  (uncertam,  some  say,  retribution  or 
peace),  who  usurped  the  throne  (b.c.  771);  which,  however,  he 
occupied  only  one  month,  being  put  to  death  by  Mshahuh 
(uncertain;  perhaps  consoler,  coimbrter),  a  general  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  army,  which  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  operations  against  Tirzah.  Menahem  failed  to 
obtain  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and,  while  the  land 
was  weakened  by  civil  disorders,  Pul,  king  of  Assyria*,  took 
possession  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  For  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  Menahem  purchased  the  retreat  of  the  in- 
vader, and  engaged  his  assistance  against  the  malcontents  in 
his  own  kingdom.  Having  thus  secured  the  throne  (b.c.  771), 
Menahem  exercised  his  authority  with  the  utmost  rigour 
against  all  who  were  suspected  of  disaffection  to  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  impoverished  the  whole  coimtry 
by  exacting  large  contributions  for  payment  of  the  promised 
tribute  to  the  kmg  of  Assyria.  It  is  clear  that  this  tributary 
subjection  to  Assyria  paved  the  way  for  that  entire  subjugation, 
to  the  more  powerful  empire  which  was  about  soon  to  suc- 
ceed,—  a  subjugation  which  ensued  as  the  long-threat^ied 
punishment  for  Uie  idolatry  and  other  sins  of  Israel.  Menabem 
died  (b.c.  760)  after  a  reign  of  ten  years.  He  was  wa- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Pekahiah  (deliverance  of  Jdiovah),  who, 
after  a  brief  reign  of  two  years,  was  assassinated  by  one  of  bis 
eenerals  (b.  c.  758),  Fekah,  the  son  of  Remaliah,  who  esta- 
blished himself  upon  the  throne. 

♦  Pul  (who  was  the  father  of  Tiglath-Pileser),  is  the  first  king  of 
Asi^a  mentioned  in  Scziptare  after  the  date  of  Jsimxod, 
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The  period  which  has  now  been  surveyed  is  remarkable  on 
Account  of  the  appearance,  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Jiidah,  of  the  earliest  of  those  inspired  messengers  of  Jehovah 
whose  prophecies  have  come  down  to  us  as  forming  a  portion  of 
the  sacred  volume.  We  have  seen  that,  even  from  the  days  of 
Moses,  under  the  government  of  the  Judges  and  the  earlier 
kin|];s,  propheto  were  continually  raised  up,  and  were  from 
time  to  time  charged  with  messages  to  the  rulers  or  the  people 
concerning  the  Divine  will  and  purposes.  We  possess,  how- 
ever, none  of  their  prophecies,  except  so  far  as  they  have  been 
recorded  by  way  of  abstract  in  the  historical  books  of  Scrip- 
ture; and  it  appears  that,  on  the  whole,  their  duty  lay  not 
chiefly  in  teaching,  but  rather  in  energetic  action,  ana  in  direct 
interference  with  political  affairs  for  the  maintenance  of  Divine 
authority.  But  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  era  of  those  in- 
spired messengers  whose  words  it  has  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  enrol  among  the  written  records  of  revelation.  Compared 
with  the  earlier  prophets,  the  province  of  these  later  messengers 
of  heaven  appears  to  have  lain  more  in  word  than  in  action, — 
rather  in  the  inculcation  of  religious  and  moral  principle,  and 
in  the  declaration  of  the  Divine  will,  than  in  the  direct  exercise 
of  Divine  authority  and  the  enforcement  of  submission.  Their 
aims,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  still  emi- 
nently practical ;  but  they  were  callea  to  minister  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  prophecy,  and  were  commissioned  to  insist  not 
00  much  on  the  acts  of  outward  obedience,  as  on  the  presence 
and  cultivation  of  those  inward  dispositions  in  which  all  true 
obedience  finds  its  source.  They  called  for  a  new  heart  and  a 
right  spirit, — for  righteousness,  truth,  love,  self-denial,  sobriety, 
end  temperance,  —  not  to  the  neglect  of  ceremonial  observances, 
but  as  that  without  which  all  external  worship  is  of  no  value ; 
they  demanded  the  practice  of  social  virtues,~not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  prudent  state  policy,  but  in  unison  with  that  fear  of* 
the  Lord,  without  which  all  policy  is  vain,  and  which  nlone 
trould  be  followed  by  the  approbation  and  blessing  of  Him  who 
could  preserve  them  from  the  power  and  machinations  of  their 
enemies.  Their  prophecies  were  thus  of  a  higher  order  than 
those  which  had  gone  before ;  and  the  period  of  their  ministry 
may  be  viewed  as  one  of  transition  from  the  instructions  and 
institutes  of  Moses  and  Samuel  to  the  teaching  and  revelation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  setting  up  of  that  spiritual  kingdom 
which  they  so  emphatically  announced  while  they  spake  or  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow. 

To  these  times  (if  not,  as  some  think,  a  little  earlier,  during 
the  reign  of  Joash  in  Judah)  we  may  probably  refer  the  ~ 
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phecles  of  Joel  (Jehovah  is  God),  the  earliest  of  those  pjx^ets 
whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  separate 
canonical  Book.  Joel  called  the  people  to  repentance,  de- 
nouncing the  Divine  judgments  upon  transgression,  but  pro- 
claiming favour  to  the  penitent,  and  (in  the  true  spirit  of 
germinating^  prophecy)  speaking  of  temporal  restoration  and 
prosperity  m  terms  which  point  to  still  greater  blessings  in  the 
future  kmgdom  of  Messiah.  He  also  declared  the  calamities 
which*  were  about  to  come  upon  the  enemies  of  God*s  people, 
namely,  the  Phoenicians  and  Philistines,  the  Egyptians  and 
Edomites. 

Jonah  and  Hosea  prophesied  in  Israel  during  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II. — The  mission  of  Jonah  (a  dove)  is  assigned  by 
some  to  a  period  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  Jeroboam's 
reign ;  but  the  date  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  This 
prophet  predicted  the  successes  and  conquests  of  Israel;  and 
was  sent  to  summon  the  Ninevites  *  to  repentance. — The  pro- 
phecy of  Hosea  (save),  delivered  perhaps  towards  the  latter 
end  of  Jeroboam*s  reign,  relates  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively, 
to  the  affairs  of  Israel.  Hosea  describes  the  idolatry  and  cor- 
ruptions prevalent  among  the  Israelites,  and  declares  their 
punishment;  but  at  the  same  time  declares  their  subsequent 
forgiveness.  His  prophecies  abound  with  reproofs,  exhortations, 
promises,  and  messages  of  mercy.  —  About  the  same  time, 
Anioe  (of  uncertain  meaning ;  perhaps,  a  burden),  a  herdsman 
of  Tekoah  in  Judah,  durins  tne  reign  of  Uzziah,  denoimced 
severe  judgments  against  the  oppressors  of  Israel;  and  also 
against  Israel  and  Judah  themselves,  on  account  of  their  trans- 
gressions :  declaring  to  the  latter  the  purifying  eflect  of  Grod*s 
chastisements,  and  conveying  promises  of  mercy  and  manifold 
blessings  to  be  received  by  the  people  upon  their  reformation, 
—  pointing  to  still  better  things  to  come. 

Elbmentabt  and  General  Questions. 

724.  By  whom  was  Joash  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judah  ? 

725.  What  was  the  general  character  of  Amaziah's  reign  ? 

726.  Give  the  particulars  of  his  expedition  against  the  Edomites. 

727.  Relate  his  war  with  Israel,  and  its  results. 

728.  Describe  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 

729.  How  long  did  Amaziah  reign?    Who  succeeded  him? 

*  The  greatness  of  Nineveh  (Jonah,  iii.  3.)  is  recorded  by  Diodor.  Sic 
ii.  8.  Joppa  is  mentioned  as  a  seaport  of  the  Jews,  by  Strabo,  xvi.  2. ; 
and  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  great  antiquity  by  Pomponius  Mela,  i.  11. 
It  was  here,  according  to  ancient  writers,  Uiat  Andromeda  was  chained 
to  a  rocky  and  was  rescued  from  a  great  sea-monster  by  Perseus. 
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730.  What  was  the  character  of  the  early  part  of  Uzziah's  reign? 

731.  Relate  the  events  of  that  period,  foreign  and  domestic. 

732.  Into  what  sins  did  Uzziah  afterwards  fall?     Narrate  particularly 
the  circumstances  of  his  death. 

738.  What  prophet  began  his  ministry  in  the  latter  part  of  Uzziah'a 
reign? 

734.  How  Iqng  did  Uzziah  reign? 

735.  Who  succeeded  Jehoahaz  on  the  throne  of  Israel  ? 

736.  By  whom  was  Jehoash  encouraged  ivith  the  promise  of  success 
against  the  Damascene  Syrians? 

737.  How  many  victones  over  the  enemy  did  Jehoash  obtain  ?  Why 
no  more  ?    With  what  result  ? 

738.  What  miracle  was  wrought  at  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha? 

739.  How  long  did  Jehoash  reign  over  Israel  ?  By  whom  was  he  suc- 
ceeded? 

740.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  (in 
Israel)? 

741.  By  what  successes  was  this  reign  distinguished  ? 

742.  How  long  did  Jeroboam  II.  reign  ?  What  state  of  things  in  Israel 
followed  his  death  ? 

743.  Who  was  the  next  king  of  Israel,  being  the  last  of  the  house  of 
Jehu? 

744.  Relate  the  death  of  Zachariah,  and  of  Shall  um  (in  Israel). 

745.  Who  was  Menahem  ?    How  did  he  come  to  the  throne  of  Israel  ? 

746.  What  was  the  state  of  the  country  during  his  reign  ? 

747.  Explain  the  circumstances  attending  the  tributary  subjection  of 
Menahem  to  Pul,  king  of  Assyria. 

748.  How  long  did  Menahem  reign  over  Israel  ?  By  whom  was  he 
succeeded  ? 

749.  How  long  did  Pekahiah  reign?  What  was  the  manner  of  his 
death  ?    By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

750.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  the  mission  of  Jonah  to  Nineveh. 

Additional  Questions. 

751.  What  king  of  Assyria  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  after  the 
date  of  Nirarod  ? 

752.  When  did  Joel  prophesy  ? 

753.  During  whose  reign  did  Jonah  and  Hosea  prophesy  in  Israel  ? 

754.  What  is  the  substance  of  Hosea's  prophecies  ? 

755.  When  and  where  did  Amos  prophesy?  What  is  the  substance  of 
his  prophecies  ? 

756.  Date  the  following  events.  In  Judah ;  — accession  of  Amaziah ;-~ 
death  of  Amaziah,  and  accession  of  Uzziah(or  Azariah) ; — death  of  Uzziah. 
Jn  Israel ;  —  accession  of  Jehoash ;  —  death  of  Jehoash,  and  accession  of 
Jeroboam  II. ;  —  death  of  Jeroboam  II. ;  —  the  interregnum  which  fol- 
lowed ;  —  accession  of  Zachariah ;  death  of  Zachariah,  —  and  of  Shall  um ; 
•—accession  of  Menahem  ;•— death  of  Menahem,  and  accession  of  Pekahiah  { 
—  death  of  Pekahiah,  and  accession  of  Pekah. 

757.  Give  the  meanings  of, —  Amaziah,  Uzziah  (Azariah) ;  —  Jehoash, 
Jeroboam,  Zachariah,  Shallum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah;  —  Joel,  Jonah, 
Hosea,  Amos. 
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of  tbe  house  of  David.  On  this  occasion,  howeyer,  the  Divine 
power  was  interposed  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  accord* 
ung  to  a  remarkable  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (involving  a  prediction 
of  the  future  Messiah,  ch.  vii.);  and  the  confi^erates  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  withdraw  from  Judah. 

jdJiaz,  however,  persevered  in  his  impiety ;  and,  after  a  brief 
respite,  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  having  divided  their 
forces  into  three  bodies,  made  an  inroad  upon  Judah  with 
terrible  success.  Bezin,  king  of  Syria,  captured  Elath,  and 
carried  off  a  large  number  of  Jews  to  Damascus.  Pekah 
marched  against  Ahaz,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  loss; 
while  Zichri,  one  of  his  generals,  made  an  attack  upon  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  put  to  death  Maaseiah,  the  king^s  son,  together 
with  several  other  eminent  persons ;  but  was  yet  unable  to  take 
possession  of  the  place.  The  whole  army  of  me  Israelites  then 
returned  to  Samaria,  laden  with  spoil,  and  taking  with  them  a 
large  number  of  prisoners,— who,  however,  were  dismissed  un- 
hurt, after  a  protest  against  their  retention  in  captivity  by  a 
prophet  named  Oded,  strengthened  also  and  supported  by  a 
protest  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  leading  men  in  Israel. 

Encouraged  d^  these  events,  the  Edomites  and  the  Philistines 
made  incursions  into  the  south  and  south-west  parts  of  Judah, 
where  they  committed  considerable  ravages  witn  impunity. 

Ahaz  now  sent  an  embassy  to  Tiglath-Pileser  (or  Pilneser), 
lung  of  Assyria  (son  of  Pul),  with  a  present  of  all  the  gold 
and  silver  which  could  be  found  among  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple,  and  commissioned  to  make  a  tender  of  future  tribute, 
on  condition  of  receiving  effectual  assistance  in  the  present 
emergency.  This  advantageous  offer  was  eagerly  accepted. 
Tiglath-rileser  immediately  marched  against  Rezin,  whom  he 
debated  and  slew ;  he  then  laid  siege  to  I^amascus,  and,  having 
taken  the  capital,  reduced  the  whole  country  to  su^ection, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Damascene  Syrians, 
according  to  the  prophecies  of  Amos  and  Isaiah.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  possession  of  the  trans- Jordanic  territory,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which,  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  IL, 
Uzziah  appears  to  have  annexed  to  Judah  (2  Ghron.  xxvi.  10.); 
and  he  sent  away  captive  into  Assyria  and  Media  the  tribes  of 
Beuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh. 

Ahaz,  having  been  in  this  way  delivered  from  his  enemies  in 
Syria  and  Israel,  paid  a  visit  to  his  ally,  or  rather  his  miaster, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  during  his  sojourn  at  Damascus.  And 
here  he  found  fresh  food  for  his  impiety.  Struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  idolatrous  altar,  he  caused  a  model  of  it  to  be 
sent  to  the  high  priest  Urijah,  with  instructions  to  erect  ' 
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similar  altar  at  Jemsalem.  On  his  reitim  home,  Ahaz  made 
Golemn  offerings  on  this  altar* ;  and, — ^having  caused  the  Brazen 
Altar  of  Burnt  Offering  to  be  brought  out  of  the  court  of  ike 
Temple  and  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  new  one,  designing 
to  use  it  as  a  smaller  altar,  for  himself  "  to  inquire  by,**  while 
the  new,  altar  was  to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  pubfic 
worship, — he  then  despoiled  the  sacred  edinoe,  and  closed  its 
doors,  at  the  same  time  setting  up  idolatrous  altars  in  every 
corner  of  Jerusalem,  thus  doing  all  that  he  could  towards  the 
suppression  of  the  true  worship  m  his  dominions.  The  idolatry 
to  which  Ahaz  attached  himself  appears  to  have  been  the 
(Zoroastrian)  worship  of  the  sun,  light,  and  fire.  Hence  the 
horses  and  chariots  of  the  sun  which  were  erected  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Temple.  (2  Kings,  xxiii.  11.)  The  celebrated 
sun-dial  of  Ahaz  (Isa.  xzxviii.  8.),  seems  to  have  owed  its 
origin  to  Babylon.f 

Ahaz  died  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years  (b.  c.  725),  and  was 
buried  in  the  city  of  David,  but  not  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
kings.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hezekiah. 

Nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  reigns  of  Jotham  and 
Ahaz  in  Judah  were  those  of  Pekah  and  Hoshea  in  Israel. 

Pekah  (opening,  deliverance),  the  son  of  Remaliah,  a  com- 
mander of  the  Israelitish  army,  having  made  his  way  to  the 
throne  by  the  assassination  of  his  predecessor  |  (b.c.  758),  re- 
mained m  possession  of  it  during  a  period  of  nearl^r  thirty 
years.  The  chief  events  of  his  reign, — consisting  in  his  inva- 
sion of  Judah  in  alliance  with  the  king  of  Syria,  and  his 
eventual  defeat  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  involving  the  captivity 
of  three  tribes, — nave  already  been  recorded  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  Ahaz.  .  Pekah  fell§  before  a  conspiracy,  probably 
consisting  of  members  of  a  national  party  who  desired  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  headed  by  Hoshea  (save),  son  of 
Elah,  who,  after  the  occurrence  of  great  commotion  and  dis- 
order, obtained  possession  of  the  throne  (b.c.  729). 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  Shalmaneser,  the 

*  Some  snppose  that  this  altar  was  erected  in  the  court  of  the  Temidiv 
anclmade  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  brazen  altar,  which  was  removed  to 
the  north  side  of  the  court 

f  Compare  Herodotus,  ii.  109. 

%  The  state  of  things  in  Israel  under  many  of  the  successors  of  Jero- 
boam II.  has  been  compared  to  that  in  Rome  under  Claudius,  Nero,  Galba» 
Vitellius ;  Commodus,  Septimius  Severus,  &c. 

§•  Some  date  the  assassination  of  Pekah  b.  c.  738,  and  suppose  that 
*here  was  an  interregnum,  with  great  anarchy,  during  nearly  ton  years. 
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successor  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  kin^  of  Assyria,  invaded  the 
country,  and  laid  it  again  under  tribute,  at  the  same  time  car- 
rying off  many  prisoners.  Hoshea,  however,  was  speedily  in- 
duced to  withhold  payment  of  this  renewed  tribute,  by  the 
representations  of  So  ^Sevechos),  king  of  Egypt,  with  promise 
of  support ;  —  a  promise  which  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  re- 
peatealy  declared  to  be  unworthy  of  regard.  Shalmaneser, 
aware  of  the  projected  confederacy,  march^  with  a  large  army 
into  the  territories  of  Hoshea,  and  laid  siege  to  Samaria. 
After  a  siege  of  three  years,  Samaria  was  taken  (b.c.  721), 
Hoshea  was  made  captive,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  tribes  of 
Israel  were  carried  away  into  Assyria  and  Media  * ;  and,  their 
place  having  been  supplied  by  subjects  of  Shalmaneser  from 
Sabylon  and  other  localities  (from  Babylon  and  from  Cuth,  and 
Irom  Ava  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  2  Kings, 
xvii.  24.),  the  whole  of  what  had  been  once  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  Assyrian  province.  This 
kingdom  had  subsisted,  after  its  separation  from  Judah,  254 
years. 

At  first  the  conqueror  carried  off  only  the  best  and  most 
valuable  part  of  the  population ;  another  deportation  was  after- 
wards made  by  Esarnaddon,  son  of  Sennacnerib,  leaving  only 
the  most  degraded  of  the  original  inhabitants  behind,  and 
bringing  in  a  new  supply  from  Assyria.  At  that  time,  accord- 
ingly, the  larger  and  most  influential  body  of  the  people  in  oc- 
cupation of  the  north  of  Palestine  were  foreigners.  These  were 
addicted  to  a  great  variety  of  superstitions,  according  to  the 
worship  of  the  several  parts  of  Assyria  from  which  they  had 
been  drawn ;  and  to  these  several  forms  of  idolatry  they  desired 
to  add  that  of  the  god  of  the  country  in  which  they  had  settled. 
With  this  design  they  sought  instruction  from  a  priest,  who 
fixed  his  residence  at  Bethel,  and  imparted  to  them  some 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  the  mode  of  acceptable  worship ; 
a  knowledge  and  worship  which  eventually  gained  considerable 
ground  among  the  mixed  people, — whp  were  henceforth  known 
under  the  denomination  of  Samaritans. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  ten  tribes  who  were  transported 
into  the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates  is  unknown  :  but  it  is 
probable  that  some  portion  of  this  people  returned  to  Palestine, 
at  a  future  period,  under  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus. 

*  Thus  the  Pieonians,  after  they  had  been  conquered  by  Megabazns, 
the  general  of  Dariiu  Hystaspia,  were  carried  off  into  Ana.  Herodot.  v. 
15. 
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Elementary  and  Gbveral  Qdbstions. 

758.  By  whom  was  Uzziah  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Jadah  ? 

759.  What  invasion  was  Jotbam  enabled  to  repel  ? 

760.  How  was  the  latter  portion  of  his  reign  disturbed? 

761.  How  long  did  Jotham  reign?    By  whom  was  he  succeeded? 

762.  Describe  the  character  of  Ahaz  as  king  of  Judah. 

768.  What  invasion  and  siege  took  place  during  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  and  with  what  result? 

764.  Relate  a  remarkable  prophecy  delivered  by  Isaiah  on  this  occasion. 

765.  Give  the  particulars  of  a  subsequent  invasion  of  Judah  by  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  and  state  its  result. 

766.  To  whom  did  Ahaz  apply  for  assistance  in  tMs  emergency  ? 

767.  Relate  the  subjugation  of  Damascene  Syria. 

768.  What  portion  of  the  Israelitish  territory  was  reduced,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  lung  of  Assvria? 

769.  Describe  the  result  of  a  visit  paid  by  Ahaz  to  Tiglath-Pileser  at 
Damascus. 

770.  How  long  did  Ahaz  reign  over  Judah  ?  By  whom  was  he  suc- 
ceeded? 

771.  How  long  did  Pekah  reign  over  Israel?  What  were  the  chief 
events  of  his  reign  ?  Describe  the  termination  of  his  reign  and  the  state 
of  affairs  which  followed. 

772.  Who  sycceeded  Pekah  on  the  throne  of  Israel? 

773.  By  whom  was  the  country  invaded  and  made  tributary  in  the 
early  part  of  this  reign  ? 

774.  What  led  to  the  subsequent  siege  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser? 

775.  How  long  did  that  siege  continue? 

776.  Describe  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

777.  Relate  the  origin  of  the  Samaritans. 

Additional  Questions. 

778.  What  place  did  Tiglath-Pileser  occupy  in  the  Assyrian  succession? 

779.  What  kings  of  Israel  were  nearly  contemporary  with  Jotham  and 
Ahaz  in  Judah  ? 

780.  By  whom  was  Tiglath-Pileser  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Assyria? 

781.  ^w  long  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel  subsist  after  its  separation 
from  Judah  ? 

782.  Date  the  following  events :  —  In  Judah ; — accession  of  Jotham ;  — 
death  of  Jotham,  and  accession  of  Ahaz ; — death  of  Ahaz,  and  accession  of 
H^zekiah.  —  In  Israel } — accession  of  Pekah ;  —  death  of  Pekah,  and  the 
interregnum  which  followed ;  —  accession  of  Hoshea ;  <—  capture  of 
Samaria,  and  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

783.  Give  the  meanings  o(—  Jotham,  Ahaz ;  Pekah,  Hoshea. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

The  Reigns  of  Hezbkiah  and  Manasseh. 
B.C.  725—641. 

(S  Kings,  x^iii.  I. — xxi,  18. ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  1.— xxxili.  20. ;  Isaiah 

zzxYL  l.~->xxxix.  8.) 

AxTEB  the  death  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  (b.c.  725),  a  general 
reformation  of  religion  was  begun  by  his  son  and  successor 
Hezekiah  (strength  of  Jehovah),  who  is  commended  in 
Scripture  as  one  of  the  most  pious  and  eealous  princes  of  the 
bouse  of  David.  Hezekiah  removed  the  idolatrous  Syrian 
altar  which  had  been  set  up  by  Ahaz, — re-opened  the  Temple, 
restoring  its  services  in  all  their  original  purity  and  splendour, 
— and  marked  the  completion  of  his  work  .of  reformation  by 
celebrating  the  Passover  with  extraordinary  solemnity.  Find- 
ing that  the  people  had  begun  to  burn  incense  to  the  Brazen 
Serpent  of  Moses,  which  had  hitherto  been  carefully  preserved, 
he  caused  it  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  calling  it.  Nehushtan  (a 
piece  of  brass).  He  restored  to  the  priests  and  Levites  the 
tithes  and  first-fruits,  of  which  they  had  been  ill^ally  deprived ; 
and  defrayed  llie  expense  of  the  daily  sacrifices  out  of  the  royal 
treasures. 

As  a  testimony  of  the  Divine  favour,  consequent  upon  this 
religious  and  loyal  course  of  conduct,  Hezekiah  was  speedily 
enabled  to  gain  signal  advantages  over  the  Philistines,  retaking 
from  them  all  the  cities  of  Judah  which  they  had  captured  in 
the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  conquering  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  own  territory,  with  the  exception  of  Gath  and  Gaza. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  Shalmaneser  ac- 
complished the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and,  as 
Hezekiah  had  withdrawn  the  tribute  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
the  king  of  Assyria  would  seek  to  push  his  conquests  to  the 
south.  For  the  present,  however,  his  arms  were  diverted  to  the 
(insular)  Tyrians,  involving  a  war  of  six  years,  which  Shalma- 
neser did  not  survive ;  but  Sennacherib,  his  son  and  successor, 
soon  renewed  the  demand  for  tribute,  and  marched  towards 
Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  Hezekiah  accordingly 
applied  himself  to  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem 
in  preparation  for  a  siege;  and,  supposing  it  necessary  t<^ 
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obtain  forei^  succour,  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  \jDg  of 
Egypt.    This  alliance  was  displeasing  to  the  Divine  SovereigD, 
as  roanifestinff  a  want  of  that  confidence  in  His  power  and 
faithfulness  which  liezekiah  himself  called  upon  the  people  to 
cherish,    '*Be  strong  and  courageous,**  said  the  king  m  an 
address  to  the  people^  **  be  not  afraid  nor  disminred  for  the  king 
of  Assyria,  nor  for  all  the  multitude  that  u  with  him :  for  there 
be  more  with  us  than  with  him :  with  him  is  an  arm  of  flesh; 
but  with  us  is  the  Lord  our  Grod  to  help  us,  and  to  fight  our 
battles/*    2  Chron.  xxzii.  7,  8.    Hezekiah  soon  found  him- 
self  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  effectual  assistance  from 
Effypt  (see  Isa.  xxz.  1-—7.) ;  while  the  king  of  Assyria  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Lachish,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  which, 
although  strongly  fortified,  could  not  be  expected  to  offer 
effectual  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  besieger.    Under  these 
circumstances,  the  king  of  Judah  made  his  submission,  con- 
senting to  the  payment  of  300  talents  of  silver  and  30  talents  of 
gold  (135,0001.  and  260,000/.), — a  sum  s^  considerable  that,  in 
order  to  raise  it,  he  was  obliged  to  drain  all  his  treasures,  and 
even  to  cut  off  the  gold  from  the  doors  and  pillars  of  the  Temple. 
Sennacherib  then  turned  his  arms  against  Egypt;  but,  soon 
after,  having  resolved  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Judah,  he 
again  invested  Lachish,  whence  he  sent  his  general  Tartan, 
accompanied  by  Babsaris  (i.  e.  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs)  and 
Rabshakeh  (i.  e.  the  chief  cup-bearer),  with  a  large  detadiment 
of  his  forces,  against  Jerusalem.    The  summons  to  surrender 
made  by  Kabshakeh  was  couched  in  terms  most  insolent  and 
blasphemous.      Danger  was    now  imminent,  and  Hezdciah, 
having  repaired  to  the  Temple  with  his  clothes  rent  in  token  of 
distress,  sent  to  the  prophet  Isaiah,  desiring  him  to  offer  up  an 
earnest  prayer  for  deliverance.    The  prophet  returned  an  en- 
couraging answer,  declaring  that  Sennacherib  should  return  to 
his  own  country,  without  having  accomplished  his  object,  and 
die.    At  this  juncture,  accordingly,  the  king  of  Assyria,  who 
had  leilb  Lachish,  and  was  engaged  m  operations  against  Libnah, 
received  the  startling  intelligence  that  Tirhakah*,  king  of 
Ethiopia  (Cush),  was  advancing  against  him  with  a  large  force. 
He  accordingly  found  himself  obliged  to  make  preparations  for 
an  immediate  departure  (b.c.  712),  in   order  to  meet  this 
enemy  without  delay  f,  at  the  same  time  sending  a  letter  to 
Hezekiah,  in  which  he  haughtily  threatened  him  with  vengeance 

*  A  powerftil  monarch,  who  has  left  many  monnn»ents,  both  in  Egypt 
and  Etiiiopia,  including  one  on  the  walls  of  a  Theban  temple,  commo- 
morating  his  successful  opposition  to  the  Assyrians. 

t  See  Herodotus,  li.  141. 
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on  his  return.  This  letter  Hezekiah  humbly  spread  before  the 
Lord ;  and  again  he  received  the  assurance  of  perfect  security, — 
an  assurance  which  was  signally  ratified'  in  the  course  of  the 
same  night,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  slew  in 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000  men.  Weakened  and  dis- 
couraged by  this  heavy  and  astonishing  loss,  Sennacherib 
instantly  withdrew  to  his  own  dominions,  where  some  time 
afterwards  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  sons,  Adrammelech 
and  Sharezer,  while  he  was  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  the 
national  idol  Nisroch.  It  appears  probable,  from  some  frag- 
ments of  ancient  history,  that  Sennacherib  went  into  Egypt, 
and  that  the  destruction  of  his  army  in  the  night  took  place 
when  he  had  advanced  against  Jerusalem  a  second  time,  after 
his  return  from  the  Egyptian  war. 

During  the  late  period  of  consternation  and  distress,  Heze- 
kiah  found  himself  labouring  under  a  severe  malady,  including 
a  dangerous  boil  or  ulcer ;  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  com- 
missioned to  announce  to  him  the  approach  of  death.  In  this 
distress,  Hezekiah  prayed  earnestly  for  the  prolongation  of  his 
life :  his  prayer  was  heard,  and  Isaiah  was  authorised  to  promise 
his  recovery,  with  an  addition  of  fifleen  years  to  his  reign  ;  at 
the  same  time  ordering  that  a  plaister  of  figs  should  be  laid 
upon  the  boil,  while,  as  a  testimony  of  the  Divine  interposition 
on  his  behalf,  the  sun^s  shadow  went  back  ten  degrees  on  the 
dial  of  Abaz.* 

This  deliverance  from  the  Assyrian  incursion  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  peace,  during  which  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
attained  a  great  height  of  prosperity,  enabling  Hezekiah  to 
amass  considerable  treasures.  But  he  set  too  high  an  estimate 
Upon  the  wealth  which  had  thus  been  bestowed  on  him ;  and 
when  Merodach-baladan,  king  of  Babylon  f,  sent  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  recovery  from  sickness,  he  manifested  the  elation  of 
his  mind  by  ostentatiously  displaying  his  trealsures  to  the 
ambassadors. 

This  proceeding,  dangerous  in  itself,  as  tending  to  excite  the 


*  It  has  been  observed  that  tbis  mention  of  a  sun-dial  is  the  first  which 
occurs  in  history ;  and  that,  although  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely the  construction  of  this  dial  (Heb.  steps,  or  degrees),  yet  it  may 
be  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  a  kind  of  stairs  scientifically  built  so  as 
to  mark  the  progress  of  the  shadow  at  diflferent  periods  of  the  day.  A 
building  of  this  kind  has  been  preserved  near  Delhi. 

+  Babvlon  was  at  this  time  an  Assyrian  province;  but  Merodach- 
baladan  had  usurped  the  supreme  command,  with  the  title  of  king,  durin' 
a  temporary  revolt.    Mendach  was  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  idol  (^ 
i  2.)>  probably  «  MarSr    Baladan  means  **  Bel  is  his  lord," 
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cupidity  of  the  fordgnen,  was  tdflo  higUy  displeasinff  to  God, 
on  account  of  the  pride  and  worldliness  of  mmd  which  H  re- 
vealed; and  Isaiah  was  sent  to  the  king  with  a  message  of 
reproof*,  involving  a  prediction  that  w  wealth  laid  up  in 
Jerusalem  should  eventually  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  King 
of  Babylon.  This  calamity,  however,  did  not  come  to  pass  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  himself,  who  ended  his  days  in  peace, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years.    (b.c.  696.) 

He  was  succeeded  oy  his  son  Mahasssh  (causing  to  forget), 
who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  the  tim>ne. 
It  is  probable  that  this  young  prince  was  in  the  hands  of  evil 
counsellors;  at  all  events,  he  soon  began  to  adopt  a  line  of 
conduct  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  Hezekiah.  Abandoning 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  he  not  only  restored  the  high  places 
and  erected  altars  to  B&al,  but  he  ventured  to  build  Qarge) 
altars  for  the  Sabsan  worship  of  "  the  host  of  heaven,'*  in  the 
courts  of  the  Temple,  and  to  set  up  an  idol  (an  image  of 
Astarte)  in  the  sanctuary  itself,  — an  act  of  impiety  exceeding 
even  that  of  Ahaz,  who  closed  the  Temple  when  he  had  sus- 
pended its  worship  by  the  Syrian  idolatry.  Manasseh  also  sa- 
crificed his  children  to  Moloch,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and 
practised  heathen  enchantments.  (2  Kings,  xxi.  1 — ^9.;  2 
Chron.  xxxiii.  1 — 10.)  His  impietj  was  equalled  only  by  his 
cruelty ;  which  was  displayed  in  a  rigorous  persecution  of  tiiose 
faithful  Jews  who  refused  conformity  to  the  idolatrous  prin- 
ciples and  practices  which  he  laboured  to  establish.  These  few 
faithful  men  found  their  consolation  in  looking  forward,  with 
lively  hope,  to  the  days  of  the  promised  Messisdi,  which  should 
exhibit  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  prevalent  corruption  of  their 
times.  The  reigns  of  evil  kings  constrained  pious  Jews  to  long 
and  sigh  for  this  expected  Deliverer ;  while  the  better  times, 
which  occurred  under  good  princes,  such  as  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah,  tended  to  animate  their  hope  of  His  appearing.  Such 
princes  were  held  up  by  the  prophets  as  models  and  pledges  of 
the  Messiah. 

The  flagrant  ofiences  of  Manasseh  did  not  long  remain  un- 
punished. In  the  22nd  year  of  his  reign,  Esarhaddon,  son  of 
oennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  having  strengthened  his  empire 
by  renewing  the  subjection  of  Babylon,  despatched  a  large 
army  to  Palestine,  which,  having  first  sent  into  exile  the  few 
remaining  Israelites,  marched  into  Judea.    Jerusalem  was  soon 

*  It  appears  also  that  Hezekiah  was  willing  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Merodach-baladan  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  from  which  he  was  de> 
terred  by  the  protestations  and  warnings  of  Isaiah. 
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taken ;  and  Manasseh,  having  been  made  prisoner,  was  sent  in 
chains  to  Babylon.     (b.c.  665.) 

In  this  condition  of  distress,  the  captive  king  of  Judah  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  repented  of  his  sins ;  and  his  humiliation  be" 
fore  God  was  soon  followed  by  his  restoration  to  the  throne. 
He  returned  to  Jerusalem  thoroughly  disposed  to  repair,  as  far 
as  possibly  all  the  mischief  which  he  had  done,  to  encourage  the 
true  worship,  and  to  uphold  all  the  principles  of  the  Theocracy. 
This  wise  and  religious  policy  he  consistently  pursued;  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  the  kingdom  was  eminently 
peaceful  and  prosperous.  His  reign  was  longer  than  that  of 
any  other  king  of  Judah  or  of  Israel ;  it  extended  to  fiflby-five 
years,  being  three  years  longer  than  that  of  Uzziah.  Mauasseh 
was  not  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchres,  but  in  his  own  sepul- 
chre in  the  garden  of  Uzza.    (b.c.  641.) 

The  reign  of  Hezekiah  was  distinguished  by  the  illustrious 

?rophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  also  by  those  of  Micah  and  Nahum. — 
'saiah  (salvation  of  Jehovah)  began  to  prophesy  during  the 
latter  period,  if  not  in  the  very  last  year,  of  Uzziah  king  of 
Judah ;  •and  he  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  through- 
out the  succeeding  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  at  least  the 
greater  port  of  that  of  Hezekiah.  There  is  a  tradition  to  the 
effect  that  he  survived  to  the  times  of  Manasseh,  by  whose 
orders  he  was  sawn  asunder ;  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
this  account,  and  it  is  probably  incorrect.  Isaiah,  who  repre- 
sents what  has  been  termed  the  golden  age  of  Jewish  prophecy, 
and  who  was  the  principal  prophet  of  that  which,  on  other 
grounds,  is  denominated  the  Assyrian  period,  gave  utterance  to 
many  predictions  of  Divine  judgments  to  be  inflicted  upon 
various  nations  which  had  signalised  themselves  as  enemies  of 
God's  people ;  and  also  announced  the  overthrow  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  by  Assyria.  He  foretold  the  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem  and  Judea  from  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib ;  but 
he  predicted  also  the  coming  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
together  with  their  subsequent  restoration.  This  restoration 
he  described  in  language  involving  a  prospect  of  the  blessings 
to  be  conferred  by  the  great  Restorer  of  the  human  race ;  and 
besides  this,  he  delivered  many  more  direct  prophecies  (ch. 
xl. — Ixvi.),  relating,  if  not  immediately  and  exclusively,  yet 
chiefly,  to  the  person,  sufferings,  work,  and  kingdom  of  Messiah. 
Micah  (who  is  like  Jehovah),  a  native  of  Moresheth  near 
Gath,  who  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze- 
kiah (in  Judah),  and  of  Pekah  and  Hoshea  (in  Israel),  uttered 
various  prophecies  concerning  both  kingdoms,  but  especi^ 

u  8 
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concerning  Judah.^  He  foretold  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and  tiie 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  also  predicted  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Temple, — tiie  Babylonian 
captiyitj, — the  restoration  and  subsequent  prosperity  of  Judafa, 
—  and  the  future  kmffdom  of  Messiah. 

Ndhum  (consolation))  a  native  of  Eikosh,  probably  in  Galilee, 
who  prophesied  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  foretold  the 
fall  or  Nmeveh,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire* 

Elemsntabt  and  General  Questioxs. 

784.  By  whom  was  Ahaz  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Jndah? 

785.  Describe  the  religious  character  of  Hezekiah. 

786.  Bv  what  proceedings  did  he  signalise  the  early  part  of  his  reign  ? 

787.  How  did  he  treat  the  Brazen  Serpent  of  Moses,  and  why? 

788.  What  national  advantages  ensued,  in  token  of  Divine  approbation 
and  favour? 

789.  At  what  part  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  was  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
overthrown  by  the  Assyrians? 

790.  How  was  Shalmaneser  diverted  from  an  attack  upon  Judah? 

791.  What  attitude  did  Sennacherib  assume  towards  Judah? 

792.  What  alliance  did  Hezekiah  make  as  a  means  of  security  against 
the  threatened  Assyrian  invasion,  and  with  what  result  ? 

793.  On  what  terms  did  Hezekiah  submit  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  in 
the  first  instance? 

794.  What  course  did  Sennacherib  pursue  after  having  made  this  agree- 
ment with  Hezekiah  ? 

795.  Detail  the  circumstances  of  the  renewed  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Sennacherib.-— Describe  the  encouragement  given  to  Hezekiah,  and  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army. 

796.  Relate  the  sickness  and  recovery  of  Hezekiah. 

797.  What  was  the  state  of  afiTairs  in  Judah  after  the  deliverance  from 
the  Assyrian  invasion  ? 

798.  What  conduct  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah  called  forth  a  Divine  re- 
proof ? 

799.  How  long  did  Hezekiah  reign  ?    By  whom  was  he  succeeded? 

800.  How  old  was  Manasseh  when  he  came  to  the  throne  ? 

801.  Describe  the  idolatrous  and  impious  practices  which  were  en- 
couraged by  Manasseh  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign. 

802.  What  punishment  did  these  sins  bring  down  upon  Judah  and 
Manasseh  ? 

803.  What  was  the  condition  of  Judah  during  the  latter  part  of  Manas* 
seh's  reign? 

804.  How  long  did  Manasseh  reign  ?  How  much  longer  was  this  reign 
than  that  of  Czziah? 

Additional  Questions. 

805.  Who  succeeded  Shalmaneser  on  the  throne  of  Assyria? 

806.  Who  was  Merodach-baladan  ? 

807.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Sennacherib  on  the  throne  of  Assyria? 

808.  When  did  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Nahum,  prophesy  ?  State,  in  generaly 
'  subjects  of  their  prophecies. 

9.  Date — the  accession  of  Hezekiah,— destniotion  of  Sennacherib's 
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«i*my,  —  death  of  Hezekiah  and  accession  of  Manasseb,  —  captare  of  Jeru* 
salem  and  captivity  of  Manasseb,  —  death  of  Manasseh. 

810.  Give  the  meanings  of — Hezekiah,  Manasseh;  Isaiah,  Micah, 
Kahum. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


The  Reigvs  of  Amok,  Josiah,  (Shallum)  Jehoahaz, 
(£liakim)  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin  (Jechoniah),  and 
(Mattaniah)  Zedekiah.  Final  Captube  of  Jerusalem 
bt  n-ebuchadmezzab. 

B.C.  641—598. 

(2  Kings,  xxi.  19. — xxv.  22.;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  21, — xxxvi.  22.5 
Jeremiah  i.  1. — xxxix.  14.;  Ezekiel,  Obadiah,  Habakkuk.) 

Manasseh  was  succeeded  (b.c.  641)  bj  his  son  Amon  (per* 
baps,  faithful),  a  wicked  and  idolatrous  prince,  who  was  assas- 
sinated hj  his  own  servants,  after  a  reign  of  only  two  years. 
His  son  Josiah  (Jehovah  heals),  although  at  that  time  no  more 
than  eight  years  old,  was  then  made  king  (b.  g.  639) ;  and,  after 
having  been  well  brought  up  under  the  care  of  the  high  priest, 
he  soon  began  to  give  promise  of  a  reign  which  makes  him 

S re-eminent  among  the  most  pious  and  excellent  kings  of 
udah.    At  twelve  years  of  age  he  took  measures  for  the  over- 
throw of  idolatry  and  the  general  reformation  of  religion. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Josiah  gave  directions  to 
Hilkiah  the  high  priest  to  put  the  Temple  in  a  state  of  complete 
repair,  applying  to  this  purpose  the  money  which,  during  some 
time  past,  had  been  collected  at  the  doors.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  this  work,  Hilkiah  discovered  the  original  books  ot 
Moses,  which  were  then  publicly  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  king. 
A  great  sensation  was  produced  by  those  parts  of  the  sacred 
record  which  contain  heavy  denunciations  of  Divine  displeasufe 
against  the  people,  with  a  prophecy  of  national  calamities,  in 
case  of  their  transgreftion  of  the  covenant ;  and,  when  Josiah 
had  rent  his  clothes  in  token  of  grief  and  anxiety,  occasioned 
by  a  conviction  that  Judah  had  been  actually  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  the  sins  specified,  he  sent  a  deputation,  headed  by  the 
high  priest,  to  the  prophetess  Huldah,  to  inquire  of  the  Lord 
concerning  the  result.  The  answer  was  to  the  effect  that 
Judah  was  indeed  guilty  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  that,  at 

no  distant  time,  the  punishment  foretold  would  overtake  the 
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nation ;  but  it  was  added  that,  out  of  regard  to  the  piety  of 
Josiah,  and  his  tenderness  of  conscience,  the  evil  should  not 
come  to  pass  in  his  days.  Hereupon  the  king  convened  an  as- 
sembly of  the  elders  and  the  people,  in  which  he  caused  the 
Law  to  be  read,  and  a  solemn  promise  of  the  observance  of  it 
to  be  made  by  all  the  people  in  accordance  with  his  own 
example.  He  then  made  a  circuit  of  Judah  and  Samaria,  de«> 
stroying  all  the  remnants  of  idolatry* ;  and  at  Bethel  he  caused 
the  bones  of  the  false  prophets  to  be  taken  out  of  their  sepul- 
chres and  burnt  on  the  altar  whtdi  Jeroboam  had  erected,  thus 
fulfilling  the  prophecy  in  which  he  had  been  mentioned  by  name 
no  less  than  three  hundred  years  before.f  On  his  return  to 
Jerusidem,  he  celebrated  the  rassover  at  the  proper  season  on 
a  scale  of  extraordinary  magnificence.    (b.c.  622.; 

The  reign  of  Josiah,  as  a  whole,  was  distinguished  by  peace 
and  prosperity.  At  length,  however,  Pharaoh  Necho  II.,  king  of 
Egypt,  having  resolved  to  take  advanta^  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  marched  through  Fdestine,  probably  follow- 
ing the  route  along  the  sea-coast,  with  a  view  to  continue  his 
march  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  then,  having  ad- 
vanced through  the  passes  of  Lebanon,  to  make  himself  master 
of  some  of  the  Assyrian  possessions  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
Josiah  opposed  his  passage  on  this  expedition;  and  a  battle 
ensued  at  Megiddof,  in  which  the  king  of  Egypt  obtained  an 
easy  victory,  and  «7o8iah  received  a  wound  of  which  he  soon 
after  died,  b.c.  609,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  rei^ 
being  the  only  king  of  Judah  who  was  killed  in  battle.  His 
son  Shallum  was  elected  by  the  people  as  his  successor,  under 
the  more  auspicious  name  of  Jehoahaz  (Jehovah  holds). 
After  a  short  and  evil  reign  of  three  months,  Jeboahaz  was  de- 
posed and  carried  into  captivity  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  on  his 
return  to  Egypt.§  The  conqueror  imposed  upon  the  country 
a  tribute  of  100  talents  of  silver  and  one  talent  of  gold,  at  tKe 
same  time  (b.c.  609)  appointing  as  king  Eliakim  (God  raises 


*  The  power  of  Josiah  appears  to  have  extended  over  a  great  part  of 
the  country  which  was  formerly  subject  to  thd^ogs  of  Israel. 

t  1  Kings,  xiii.  2.  "This  king,  and  Cyrus  of  Persia,  are  the  only  per^ 
sonages  in  Scripture  predicted  by  name  long  before  their  birth." — JsStto. 

I  In  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  near  Megiddo ;  probably  at  a  spot 
called,  after  the  name  of  a  Syrian  idol,  Hadad-Rimmon,  Zech.  xii.  11. 
Some  suppose  Hadad-Rimmon  to  be  only  an  epithet  of  the  town  Megiddo ; 
others  regard  Hadad-Rimmon  as  a  place  near  Megiddo, 

§  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Fbaraoh  Necho  is  mentioned  (mos^ 
probably)  by  Herodotus,  ii.  169. ;  iii.  6.  The  name  of  Necho  is  found 
~mong  the  hieroglyphics  in  the  great  hall  of  Karnak. 
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up),  the  eldest  son  of  Josiah,  whose  name  he  changed,  by  an 
exercise  of  sovereign  power,  to  Jehoiakim  (the  Lord  raises  up). 
Jehoiakim  gave  an  evil  character  to  his  reign  by  the  restoration 
of  idolatry  *,  and  by  rigorously  exacting  from  his  subjects  the 
money  which  he  found  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  ap- 
pointed tribute  to  the  sovereign  under  whom  he  consented  to 
hold  his  crown. 

In  an  engagement  which  took  place  at  Carchemish  on  the 
Euphrates  (probably  on  the  western  bank  of  that  river,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Chebar),  Necho  sustained  a  defeat  from 
I^ebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon t ;  and,  as  a  result  of  this  failure^  the  power  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  was  henceforth  confined  within  tne  limits  of  his  own 
dommions.  After  this  the  Chaldeans  marched  into  Judea,  now 
lefl  defenceless  by  the  king  to  whom  it  had  become  tributary ; 
and,  having  captured  Jerusalem,  and  sent  away  some  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple  to  Babylon,  made  Jehoiakim 
tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  now  become  king  of  Babylon, 
and  carried  away  some  of  the  chief  men  as  hostages,  including 
Daniel  and  his  companions  (b.c.  605)4  It  was  during  this  in- 
vasion that  the  Kechabites  took  up  their  abode  for  a  time 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.     (Jeremiah,  xxxv.) 

Jehoiakim,  persevering  in  his  course  of  impiety,  now  re- 
ceived from  Jeremiah  a  solemn  warning  concerning  a  second 
invasion  of  the  Babylonians,  destined  to  issue  in  the  desolation 

*  These  Areqnent  transitions  from  one  kind  of  worship  to  another  make 
it  probable  that  there  were  among  the  Jews  two  parties  pretty  evenly 
balanced, — one  idolatrous,  and  the  other  in  favour  of  the  pure  worship  ot 
JehovaJi. 

f  Nabopolassar  had  been  sent  by  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria,  as  his 
vicerov  to  Babylon  (b.  c.  625).  Here,  however,  Nabopolassar  established 
himself  as  an  independent  sovereign,  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Cyaxares  the  Mede,  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  Assyria,  by  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  Nineveh  b.  c.  606.  The  king  of  Babvlon  thus  became 
the  head  of  the  Chaldean  empire.  This  empire  was  afterwards  held  in 
check  by  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Scythians  (Herodot.  i.  103 — 106), 
who  overran  a  great  part  of  Asia  (including  Syria  and  Palestine)  during 
a  period  of  (perhaps)  nearer  thirtv  years,  but  were  eventually  subdued 
by  Cyaxares,  and  were  even  employed  by  the  Chaldees  in  effecting  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  power.  Others  sav  that  it  was  Sarak,  the 
last  king  of  Assyria  (not  &irdanapalus)  that  sent  Nabopolassar  to  Babylon, 
with  a  view  to  defend  that  city  against  the  Scythians,  who  had  alreadv 
become  formidable  in  Asia.  The  Chaldees  were  employed  by  Jehovah 
as  a  rod  for  the  punishment  of  his  offending  people. 

X  Some  suppose  that  Jehoiakim  himself  was  carried  to  Babylon,  where 
he  remained  in  captivity  three  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  waa 
sent  back  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Judah  as  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
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of  the  country,  seventy  yean*  captivity  of  the  people,  and  other 
heavy  calamities,  in  failure  of  national  retormation.  The 
prouhet,  having  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  king  by  his 
faithfulness  in  delivering  these  predictions,  was  obliged  to  live 
in  concealment,  employing  Baruch  to  write  and  publish  his 
prophecies.  On  one  occasion  of  the  promulgation  of  a  prophecy 
m  tnis  manner,  Jehoiakim  manifested  his  impiety  by  cutting 
with  a  pen-knife  the  roll  on  which  Baruch  had  written  from  Jeie- 
miah^s  dictation,  and  throwing  it  into  theib%;  an  act  which,  at 
the  Divine  command,  was  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  second 
edition  of  the  prophecy,  with  an  addition  of  fresh  denunciations 
of  the  impending  judgments. 

Not  long  after,  Jehoiakim  ventured  to  withhold  the  tribute 
which  he  had  paid  during  a  period  of  three  years ;  and  Nebn* 
chadnezzar  gave  orders  to  some  of  the  governors  of  his  pro- 
vinces on  the  frontiers  of  Judea  (Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Moabites, 
Ammonites)  to  march  against  Jerusalem,  and  reduce  it  again 
to  subjection.  Jehoiakim,  endeavouring  to  defend  himself,  was 
taken  prisoner,  in  which  condition  he  probably  soon  after  died 
(b.  c.  598)  ;  and  the  people,  still  holding  out  against  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  raised  his  son  JsHOiACHiir 
(Jehovah  establishes  or  appomts),  or  (by  contraction)  Jechoniah, 
to  the  throne.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
having  come  in  person  against  Jerusalem,  a^ain  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  city,  and,  having  made  Jehoiachin  prisoner,  sent 
him  to  Babylon.*  The  conqueror  not  only  pillaged  the  Temple 
and  the  palace,  but  sent  away  to  Babylon  the  best  portion  of 
the  population  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  including  the  flower  of 
the  army  and  the  most  skilful  artisans,  to  the  number  of  about 
ten  thousand,  and  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Jehoiachin 
(b«  g.  598)  his  uncle  Mattaniah  (gift  of  Jehovah),  the  third  son 
of  Josiah,  whose  name  he  changed  to  Zedekiah  (righteousness 
of  Jehovah),  exacting  from  him  a  most  stringent  oath  of  alle- 

f'ance  to  the  crown  of  Babylon.  With  the  terms  of  this  oath 
edekiah  at  first  faithfully  complied;  and  when  the  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  Idumeans,  Sidonians,  Tyrians,  and  the  ndghbouring 
people  urged  him  to  combine  with  them  in  throwing  off  the 
Babylonian  yoke,  Zedekiah,  supported  by  the  admonitions  of 
Jeremiah,  steadily  refused  to  jom  the  confederacy,  and  chained 
those  Jews  who  were  residing  as  captives  in  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
bylon not  to  take  any  measures  for  the  recovery  of  3ieir  liberty. 

*  The  conquest  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  recorded  by  Berosus 
(ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11.  1.).  The  same  writer  (ap.  Joseph.  Cont^  Ap,U 
"  9.)  refers  to  the  term  of  seventy  years'  captivity. 
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At  length,  howeyer,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  Zedekiah 
repudiated  the  counsel  of  the  prophet,  and,  relying  on  the  as- 
sistance of  Pharaoh  Hophra  (<?r.  Apries),  king  of  Egypt*,  he 
revolted  from  the  king  of  Babylon.  Jeremiah  was  now  thrown 
into  prison ;  but,  at  Babylon,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  continued  to 
utter  predictions  of  the  in^pending  aesolation  of  Judea,  to  be 
followed  by  a  long  captivity  of  ite  inhabitants,  together  with 
promises  of  peace  and  security  to  all  who  should  retain  their 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  persevere  in  their  obe* 
dience  to  the  law  of  God.  It  had  also  been  foretold,  through 
Jeremiah,  that  the  Modes  and  Persians  would  soon  be  raised 
up  to  break  the  power  of  Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  having  heard  of  the  revolt  of  Zedekiah,  im- 
mediately invaded  Judea  with  a  large  army,  and  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem  (about  b.  g.  590).  The  approach  of  an  Egyptian 
force  gave  some  prospect  of  relief  to  the  city  after  it  had  oeen 
reduced  to  great  extremity ;  but  the  Egyptians  soon  returned 
when  they  found  that  the  Chaldeans  were  preparing  to  give 
them  battle ;  and,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  renewed  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  or  rather,  began  a  blockade,  all  hope  of  successful 
resistance  was  at  an  end.  Jeremiah,  continuing  to  predict  the 
capture  of  the  city,  was  cast  into  a  deep  dungeon,  from  which 
be  was  recalled  to  his  former  state  of  imprisonment  only 
through  the  intercession  of  an  Ethiopian  proselyte  who  was  at 
that  time  the  chief  officer  of  the  royal  household.  Again,  how- 
ever, his  exhortation  to  surrender  was  rejected ;  and  the  siege 
was  continued  until  the  famine  attained  such  a  height  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  devour- 
ing one  another  for  food.  At  length  a  general  assault  was 
made,  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  a  terrible  carnage  ensued 
(b.  c.  588  or  587,  some  say  b.  c.  586,  June  20.).  Zedekiah  and 
his  family  contrived  to  effect  their  escape  from  the  captured 
city ;  but  they  were  speedily  overtaken  and  carried  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who,  having  left  the  conclusion  of  the  sie^e  in  the  hands 
of  his  generals,  had  retired  to  Riblah,  in  the  district  of  Hamath, 
on  the  northern  border  of  Palestine.  Having  sternly  reproached 
Zedekiah  with  his  ingratitude  and  treachery,  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon first  caused  his  sons  to  be  put  to  death  in  his  presence,  and 
then  put  out  his  eyes  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Babylon, 
where  at  length  he  died.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
completed  by  Nebuzaradan,  captain  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  guard, 
who  burned  the  cit^  and  Temple,  seized  all  the  treasures  he 
could  find,  and  carried  away  captive  the  greater  part  of  tha 

*  Son  of  Psammis,  son  of  Xscho* 
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people,  leaving  only  a  few  of  the  poorer  class  for  the  porpoee  of 
cultivating  the  land. 

Nebuchadnezzar  appointed  Gedaliah  governor  over  those 
Jews  whom  he  permitted  to  remain  in  their  native  land,  and 
gave  permission  to  Jeremiah  to  remain,  commending  fakn  to  the 
care  of  the  governor. 

Thus  ended  the  temporal  kingdom  of  Judah,*  according  to  the 
repeated  predictions  of  divinely  inspired  prophets,  who  had  in 
vam  called  upon  princes  and  people  to  abanaon  their  national 
sins.  **  All  the  chief  of  the  priests,  and  the  people,  trans- 
gressed very  much  after  all  the  abominations  of  the  heathen ; 
and  pollutea  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  he  had  hallowed  in 
Jerusalem.  And  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  sent  to  them 
by  his  messengers,  rising  up  betimes,  and  sending ;  because  he 
had  compassion  on  his  people,  and  on  his  dwelling-place :  But 
they  mocked  the  messengers  of  God,  and  despised  his  words, 
and  misused  his  prophets,  until  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  arose 
against  his  people,  till  there  was  no  remedy."  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  14 — 16. 

The  prophets  who  appeared  from  the  reign  of  Josiah  to  that 
of  Zedekiah  were  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  (perhaps)  Obadiah. 

Habahhut  (embracing ;  or,  the  embraced),  under  Josiah,  an- 
nounced the  judgment  impending  over  Judah,  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  Chaldeans ;  but  declared,  at  the  same  time,  the  restoration 
of  the  people,  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  the  oppressor.  —  During 
the  same  reign,  Zephaniah  (Jehovah  conceals ;  or,  hidden  or 
protected  by  Jehovah)  predicted  the  Divine  judgments  for  sin, 
which  were  approaching  under  the  form  of  the  Babylonian  cap* 
tivity.  He  also  foretold  the  calamities  which  should  come  upon 
the  Philistines,  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  the  Ethiopians, 
and  the  Assyrians,  including  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (which  took 
place  B.  c.  625).  He  was  commissioned  to  convey  to  Judah 
promises  of  mercy  upon  repentance,  running  up  into  predictions 
of  the  times  of  Messiah.  —  The  miBsiovL  of  Jeremiah  (Jehovah 
throws,  i.  e.  casts  down),  son  of  Hilkiah,  a  priest  of  Anathoth, 
near  Jerusalem,  was  of  longer  continuance,  be^nning  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  and  extending  over  the  times  of  Jehoahaz, 
Jehoiakim,  Jehoiacbin,  and  Zedekiah.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
principal  of  the  prophets  belonging  to  the  Babylonian  period  of 
prophecy.  He  prophesied  chiefly  at  Jerusalem,  and  especially 
m  the  Temple ;.  ana  be  encountered  more  opposition  and  per- 
secution than  any  other  prophet  of  Judah.  He  predicted  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Babylonian  captivity, — called 
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for  submission  and  obedience  to  the  victors,  —  and  foretold  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  *,  to  be  followed  by  a  state  of  prosperity, 
which  should  culminate  in  the' kingdom  of  Messiah.  He  like- 
wise predicted  judgments  about  to  come  upon  many  heathen 
nations  for  their  sins,  and  for  their  oppression  of  the  coyenant 
people.  —  Ezehiel  (God  strengthens)  was  carried  to  Meso- 
potamia, with  Jehoiachin  and  the  principal  people,  in  the 
eleyenth  year  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  where  he 
resided  amongst  a  colony  of  captives  on  the  river  Chaboras,  and 
continued  to  prophesy  during  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
foretold  the  evils  that  were  coming  upon  Jerusalem  on  account 
of  the  sins  of  the  people, — the  subsequent  restoration  from  cap- 
tivity,— succeedmg  conquests  and  prosperitjr,  —  and  the  king- 
dom of  Messiah;  and  annoimced  Divine  judgments  to  be 
inflicted  upon  various  heathen  nations  who  were  enemies  of  the 
Jews. —  The  date  of  Obadiah  (servant  of  Jehovah)  is  uncertain ; 
only  it  appears  that  he  orophesied  at  some  time  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  foretold  the 
destruction  of  Edom  on  account  of  its  wickedness,  especially  its 
pride ;  and  the  overthrow  of  all  the  enemies  of  Judan. 

ElEMENTABT  AND  GeKERAL  QUESTIONS. 

811.  By  whom  was  Manayeh  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judah? 

812.  What  was  the  character  of  Amon ?  How  long  did  he  reign?  By 
whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

813.  Describe  the  character  of  Josiah,  as  king  of  Judah. 

814.  At  what  age  did  he  ascend  the  throne?  Under  whose  care  was 
he  brought  up  ? 

8 15.  Mention  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  repair  of  the  Temple 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign. 

816.  For  what  purpose  did  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  lead  an 
army  through  Palestine,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  ? 

817.  Where  did  Josiah  give  battle  to  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  with  what 
result  ? 

818.  How  long  did  Josiah  reign  ?    By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

819.  How  long  did  (Shallum)  Jehoahaz  reign?  By  whom  was  he  de^ 
posed  ? 

820.  Who  was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  and  under  what 
circumstances? 

821.  What  was  the  character  of  the  reign  of  (Eliakim)  Jehoiakim? 

822.  Where  was  Pharaoh  Necho  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar? 
828.  How  did  this  defeat  affect  the  position  of  Judah? 

824.  Relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  (first)  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

•  In  token  of  which  the  prophet  was  directed  to  buy  Hanameel's  field, 
in  Anathoth,  Jer.  xxxii.  6 — 12.  Compare  the  purchase  of  ground 
occupied  by  the  enemy  during  the  siege  of  Rome  under  Hannibal,  Liv. 
joltL  11. 


802  QUESTIONa 

825.  Describe  the  impioos  oondact  of  Jehoiokun  whea  reprored  aaA 

warned  bv  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

826.  What  led  to  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Jehoiakim? 

827.  How  long  did  Jehoiakim  reign?    By  whom  was  he  sacceeded? 

828.  State  the  resalt  of  the  siege  of  JenLulem  by  Nebachadnezzar  ia 
the  reign  of  Jehoiachin. 

829.  Whom  did  Nebachadnezzar  appoint  as  successor  to  Jehoiachin? 

830.  Describe  the  earlier,  and  the  later,  policy  of  Zedekiah. 

881.  By  whom  was  Zedekiah  indaced  to  revolt  firom  Nebuchadnezzar? 

882.  What  was  the  issue  of  this  revolt? 

883.  Describe  the  final  blockade  and  siege  of  Jemsalem  by  Kebnchad- 
Bezzar  and  his  generals. 

884.  Relate  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  captivity  of  the  peo^ 
—What  became  of  Zedekiah? 

835.  Whom  did  Nebachadnezzar  appoint  governor  of  Jadea? 

836.  Bepeat  2  Chron.  zxxvi.  14^16. 

ADDrnONAL  QUESnONB. 

887.  Give  some  account  of  the  prophets  — Habakkuk,  —  Zephaniahr>- 
Jeremiah,  —  Ezekiel,  —  and  Obadiah;  and  mention  the  substance  of 
their  several  prophecies. 

6S8,  Date  the  following  events :  —  accession  of  Amon ; — death  of  Amon 
and  accession  of  Josiah ;  —  death  of  Josiah,  and  accession  of  (Shallum) 
Jehoahaz ;  —  deposition  of  Jehoahaz,  and  accession  of  (Eliakim)  Jehoia-!> 
kim ;-— death  of  Jehoiakim,  and  accession  of  Jehoiachin ;  — captivity  of  Je^ 
hoiachin,  and  accession  of  (Mattaniah^  Zedekiah ;  —  accession  of  Zedekiah 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  tne  Babylonian  captivity. 

839.  Give  the  meanings  of — Amon,  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakini» 
Jehoiachin,  Zedekiah ;  —  Habalskuk,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah« 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Thb  Babylonian  Captivitt. 

(2  Kings,  %xv.  22  —  30.,  and  Jer.  lii.  31—34.:  Daniel,) 

Thb  land  of  Judah  was  not  colonised  by  the  conquerors,  as 
that  of  Israel  had  been,  but  was  left  in  the  occupation  of  the 
poorer  natives,  under  a  Babylonian  governor  or  satrap.  Soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  invading  army,  this  governor,  Geda* 
liah,  was  treacherously  .murdered  by  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah,  named  Ishmael,  who,  being  in  league  with  the 
Ammonites,  hoped  to  make  bead  against  the  king  of  Babylon 
and  to  obtain  tne  crown  of  Judah  for  himself.  Ishmael,  how« 
ever,  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  and,  at  the  same  time» 
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many  more  of  the  Jews  were  carried  away  to  Babylon,  (b.  c* 
584.) 

Afraid  of  the  vengeance  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  the  death  of 
Gedaliab,  a  large  number  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  left  in  their 
native  land  now  mi^ated  to  Egypt,  carrying  with  them  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  who  had  stronsly  protested  against  their  re- 
moval to  that  country.  Some  of  them  were  located  near  the 
Hed  Sea,  others  at  Taphanes,  others  at  Noph  or  Memphis,  and 
others  in  the  Thebaid ;  and  here  they  became  deeply  implicated 
in  the  idolatry  of  the  land, — a  sin  for  which  Jeremiah  threatened 
them  with  punishment,  to  be  inflicted  when  the  king  of  Babylon 
should  become  master  of  Egypt.  This  conquest  of  Egypt  took 
place  shortly  (about  eighteen  years)  afterwards. 

The  Jews  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  transported  to  Babylon 
found  there  those  of  their  countrymen  who  were  carried  away 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  These  were  young  men  of  high 
family  who  had.  been  in  the  first  instance  seized  as  hostages, 
and  were  now  detained  as  captives,  some  of  whom,  having  re-> 
ceived  the  best  education,  according  to  the  Chaldean  institutions, 
and  having  been  found  to  possess  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
intelligence  and  virtue,  were  now  capable  of  advancement  to 
posts  of  dignity  and  influence.  One  of  these  youths  was 
Daniel  (God  is  my  judge),  who  received  the  Chaldean  name 
Beltesbazzar  (perhaps,  keeper  of  BaaPs  treasure),  a  pious  youth 
belonging  to  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  who  was  eventually 
raised  to  a  post  of  great  dignity  at  the  court  of  the  Baby- 
lonian monarch,  and  still  more  highly  distinguished  as  an  in<< 
spired  prophet  of  the  Lord.  The  following  was  the  cause  of  his 
advancement.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  visited  by  a  dream 
which  weighed  much  upon  his  spirits,  and  of  which  he  anxiously 
desired  to  obtain  a  correct  interpretation.  He  had,  however, 
forgotten  even  the  form  or  circumstances  of  the  dream  itself; 
and,  having  proposed  the  matter  to  his  magi,  or  learned  men,  he 
found  them  unable  to  recall  the  dream  to  his  mind.  For  this 
incapacity  the  enraged  king  condemned  the  whole  fraternity  to 
death ;  and  in  this  sentence  Daniel  and  his  friends  found  them- 
selves involved.  Hereupon  Daniel,  having  prayed  earnestly  to 
God  for  a  revelation  of  the  secret,  was  enabled  to  declare  ta 
Nebuchadnezzar  that  in  his  dream  he  had  seen  an  image, 
having  a  head  of  gold,  arms  and  breast  of  silver,  belly  and 
thighs  of  brass,  legs  of  iron,  and  feet  pai*.of  iron  and  part  of 
clay ;  and  that  he  saw  a  stone  smite  the  image  upon  its  feet 
and  break  it  in  pieces,  the  stone  itself  afterwards  becoming  a 
great  mountain  and  filling  the  whole  earth.  Daniel  then 
declared  that  the  several  parts  of  the  image  denoted  fou" 
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great  kinf^doms  or  empires  which  should  successivelj  arise^  to 
be  followed  by  a  kingdom  which  the  God  of  heaven  should  set 
up,  never  to  be  destroyed, —  an  interpretation  which  we  now 
understand  as  pointing  to  the  Chaldean,  Medo-Persian,  Mace- 
donian, and  Roman  empires,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  kingdom 
(church)  of  Christ.*  Nebuchadnezzar  recognised  his  dream; 
and,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  heavenly  wisdom  by  which 
it  had  been  declared  to  him,  he  rewarded  Daniel  with  rich 
presents,  and  with  promotion  to  the  high  dignity  of  chief 
magian,  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Babylon.f  This  pro- 
motion of  Daniel  led  to  a  corresponding  advancement  of  three 
of  his  countrymen  and  personal  friends  who  had  hitherto  shared 
his  fortunes :  these  were  Hananiah  {God  is  gracious),  Mbhael 
(perhaps,  of  the  mighty  Ood\  and  Azariah  (help  of  the  Lord) ; 
whose  names  were  respectively  changed,  by  the  prince  of  the 
eunuchs,  to  the  Chaldee  Shadrach  perhaps,  inspiration  of  the 
sun),  Meshach  {of  [the  goddess]  Shach),  and  Abed-nego 
{servant  of  the  light  or  fire). 

Great  jealousy  was  thus  excited  among  the  native  Babylonian 
nobles,  who  eagerly  seized  what  seemed  to  be  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  destruction  of  DanieFs  three  friends, 
if  ebuchadnezzar  having  set  up  a  golden  image  in  the  Babylonian 
plain  of  Dura,  with  strict  orders  that  people  of  all  ranks  should 
fall  down  and  worship  it  whenever  they  heard  the  sound  of  any 
kind  of  music,  under  penalty  df  death  hy  fire,  these  pious  Jews 
refused  to  perform  the  prescribed  act  of  idolatry ;  and,  their  re- 
fusal having  been  eagerly  reported  to  the  king,  a  command  was 
immediately  issued  that  they  should  be  tiirown  into  the  furnace 
of  fire  heated  seven  times  more  than  usual.  They  were  accord- 
ingly bound  and  cast  into  the  fire ;  but,  while  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  was  so  great  that  it  destroyed  the  executioners,  the  God 
of  heaven  preserved  his  servants  in  complete  safety ;  and  the 
idolatrous  monarch  was  soon  constrained  to  exclaim,  with  as- 
tonishment, "  Lo,  I  see  four  men  loose,  walking  in  the  midst  of 
the  fire,  and  they  have  no  hurt ;  and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is 

•  "  These  mighty  empires  were  suffered  to  convnlse  the  world  and  to 
destroy  one  another ;  and,  though  their  power  was  so  great,  yet  they 
could  not  uphold  themselves,  but  fell  one  after  another,  and  came  to 
nothing,  even  the  last  of  them,  which  was  the  strongest  and  had  a  wallowed 
up  the  earth.  It  pleased,  Grod  thus  to  show  in  them  the  inBtability  and 
vanity  of  all  earthly  power  and  greatness,  which  served  as  a  foil. to  set 
forth  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son,  which  never  shall  be  destroyed." 
—Edwards,  History  of  Redemption,  Period  I. 

t  This  advancement  of  Daniel  at  Babylon,  in  itself  and  in  its  circom- 
stancesy  bears  great  similarity  to  the  promotion  of  Joseph  in  Egypt. 
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like  the  Son  of  Grod.**  The  three  faithful  confessors  were  then 
taken  out  of  the  furnace  and  restored  to  high  favour  at  court ; 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  made  a  decree  forbidding  men  to  revile 
their  religion  (Dan.  iii.). 

Borne  time  after  this,  Daniel  was  called  upon  to  interpret 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  another  dream,  of  a  tree  cut  down  to  a 
stump,  which  Daniel  declared  to  foretel  the  temporary  degra- 
dation of  the  king  himself.  And  the  event  corresponded  to  the 
prediction.  At  Uie  end  of  twelve  months  the  king  **  walked  in 
the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  The  king  spake  and 
said,  Id  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for  the  house 
of  the  kingdom,  bv  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour 
of  my  majesty  ?  While  the  word  was  in  the  king's  mouth,  there 
fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  O  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  to 
thee  it  is  spoken.  The  kingdom  is  departed  from  thee.  And 
they  shall  drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field :  they  shall  make  thee'  to  eat  grass  as 
oxen,  and  seven  times  shall  pass  over  thee,  until  thou  know  that 
the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  piveth  it  to 
whomsoever  he  will.  The  same  hour  was  the  thing  fulfilled 
upon  Nebuchadnezzar :  and  he  was  driven  from  men,  and  did 
eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
till  nis  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles*  feathers,  and  his  nails  like 
birds*  clawa.**  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  the  king's  reason 
having  been  restored,  he  was  reinstated  on  the  throne;  and 
then,  mstead  of  making  a  boastful  and  self-glorifying  speech,  he 
himself  said,  "  Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  praise,  and  extol,  and 
honour  the  King  of  heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth,  and  his 
ways  judgment :  and  those  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to 
abase  (Dan.  iv.).  Nebuchadnezzar  died  in  the  fortv-third 
year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  661),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Evil-Merodach. 

The  events  which  have  been  recorded  could  not  fail  to 
raise  the  reputation  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  country  in 
which  they  had  been  dispersed.  While  still,  doubtless,  exposed 
to  some  indignities  and  privations,  as  foreigners  and  captives, 
they  were  yet  regarded  at  least  as  immigrants  of  considerable 
value  to  the  state,  and  they  probably  enjoyed  some  consideration 
from  the  circumstance  that  several  members  of  the  nation  were 
high  in  court  favour,  and  were  now  occupying  posts  of  authority, 
^or  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Jews,  during  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  while  sufiering  chastisement  for  the  sins  which 
they  had  committed  in  their  native  land,  were  still  fulfilling 
their  hi^h  mission  in  the  Divine  economy,  maintaining  and  dis- 
seminating the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
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At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Evil-Merodadi  releaaed 
Jehoiachin  from  his  long  imprisonment  of  thir^-seren  yean, 
and  pUced  him  at  his  own  taole.  Jehoiachin  died  soon  aita ; 
leavmg  bis  son  Salathiel  to  be  recognised  hj  the  Jews  of  Ba- 
bylon as  Prince  of  the  Captivity. 

The  reign  of  Evil-Merodach  was  short  He  was  succeeded, 
first  by  Neriglessar,  then  by  Laborosoarchod,  and  afterwards 
by  Belshazzar^  whose  impious  feast  is  recorded  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  who  fell  by  the  hands  of 
assassins  on  the  night  following  that  feast  (b.c.  539) ;  thus  fill- 
filling  the  prediction  of  Daniel,  and  leaving  the  throne  of 
Babylon  to  be  occupied  by  Darius  the  Mede  (t.  e,  most  pro- 
bably, Cyaxares  IL,  son  of  Astyages,  and  therefore  unde  of 

Cyrus).t 

Daniel,  still  in  high  favour,  continued  to  hold  office  under 
Darius.  Seeking  his  destruction,  the  Babylonian  nobles  ob* 
tained  from  the  new  monarch  a  decree  that  none  of  his  subjects 
shoidd  ofier  a  prayer  to  any  god  or  man,  except  himself,  during 
the  space  of  thirty  days,  under  penalty  of^  death  by  being 
thrown  to  the  lions.  Daniel,  however,  conscientiously  per^* 
severed  in  his  usual  devotions,  addressed  to  the  Most  High ;  and, 
upon  accusation  by  his  enemies,  was  sentenced  to  suffer  the  ap«« 
pointed  punishment.  But  God  sent  his  angel  and  shut  the 
fions*  mouths.  Daniel  was  preserved  in  life  and  honour ;  and 
Darius  decreed  that  worship  should  be  offered  to  the  living 
God.    (See  Dan.  vi.) 

On  the  death  of  Darius  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  passed  to  his 
nephew  Cyrus,  who  was  thus  placed  at  the  head  of  the  combined 
empire  of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Persians.  At  first, 
however,  Cyrus  was  absent  from  Babylon ;  and  the  government 
was  usurped  by  Nabonadius,  who  had  probably  been  appointed 
governor  by  Cyrus  himself.  But  the  career  of  the  usurper  was 
short.  Cyrus  soon  appeared  before  Babylon  with  his  army,  and 
captured  the  city,  after  having  had  recourse  to  the  remarkable 
expedient  of  diverting  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then 
unexpectedly  making  an  assault  from  the  dry  bed  of  the  river 

*  But  some  suppose  Neriglessar  to  be  the  same  as  Belshazzar ;  and 
that,  after  the  assassination  of  Belshazzar  on  the  night  of  the  impious 
feast,  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Laborosoarchod  during  nine  months  \ 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  taken,  t.  e.  peace- 
ably occupied,  by  Cyaxares,  in  the  right  of  succession,  as  being  the  brother 
of  the  queen-mother,  by  Nicotris,  wife  of  Belshazzar. 

t  Thus  putting  an  end  to  the  Chaldean  empire,  which  had  commenced 
after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  b.  c.  606.  Cyaxares  was,  in  fact,  under  the 
power  of  Cyrus ;  and  the  forces  of  both  Medes  and  Persians  were  combined 
under  the  command  of  Cyrus, 
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^B.  o.  538)  ;  thus  fulfilling  the  remarkable  predictions  of  Isaiah 
Qch.  xliv.  28. ;  xlv.  l.)i  m  which  he  had  been  mentioned  by 
name  more  than  a  hundred  years  before. 

Daniel  continued  to  flourish  for  some  time  under  Cyrus.  By 
consulting  the  previous  prophepies  of  Jeremiah  (xxv.  11,  12. ; 
xxix.  10.),  he  found  that  the  appointed  time  of  captivity, 
seventy  years,  was  now  drawing  to  an  end ;  and  Cyrus  was  not 
unwillmg  to  recognise  the  fact  that  it  had  been  reserved  for  him 
to  set  the  Jews  at  liberty,  and  to  reinstate  them  in  the  possession 
of  their  native  land. 

The  remarkable  predictions  of  Daniel  were :  —  1.  The  vision 
of  the  four  beasts ;  i.  e.  the  four  empires,  Chaldean,  Medo-Fer- 
sian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  (or,  as  some  suppose,  Chaldean, 
Median,  Persian,  and  Macedonian).  2.  The  vision  of  the  ram 
with  two  horns,  and  the  he*goat ;  t.  e»  the  Medo-Persian  em- 
pire, overthrown  by  the  Macedonians  under  Alexander.  3.  The 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  destruction  of  the  city  after 
the  lapse  of  seventy  weeks  (of  years) ;  t.  e,  490  vears,  about  the 
times  of  Messiah ;  with  a  prediction  concernmg  His  coming 
and  making  atonement  for  transgression.  4.  A  vision  an- 
nouncing the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire, — the  times  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes, — and  the  general  events  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 


The  events  of  common  history  from  the  death  of  Solomon 
(B.C.  975)  to  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  (b.c.  536), 
can  be  described  with  some  degree  of  precision  and  certainty. 

With  the  histo^  of  Assyria,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  we  have  al- 
ready become  sufficiently  acquainted,  from  its  various  points  of 
contact  with  the  sacred  narrative.  Our  attention  may  now  be 
directed  to  contemporary  events  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

About  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  the  several  states  of  Greece  were  being  formed  into 
republics;  and  their  great  national  festivals  and  other  in- 
stitutions were  in  course  of  establishment.  Afterwards  (b.  c. 
1000 — ^900)  the  Argives  and  Spartans  were  frequently  at  war. 

The  subsequent  century  (b.c.  900—800), — from  the  reign 
of  Asa  to  that  of  Uzziah  in  Judah,  and  from  Ahab  to  Jeroboam 
II.  in  Israel, — included  the  era  of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta;  the 
date  of  whose  celebrated  legislation  (b.c.  817)  falls  in  the 
reigns  of  Amaziah  in  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  II.  in  Israel.  At 
this  period  the  principal  state  in  Italy  was  Alba  Longa. 

The  next  century  was  distinguished,  in  Greece,  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Olympiads  (b.  c.  776),  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah 
of  Judah  and  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel, — and  by  the  first  Mess' 
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nian  war  (b.  C.  743^728),  very  nearly  synchronising  with  the 
whole  reign  of  Ahaz  in  Judah,  and  parts  of  the  reigns  of  Pekah 
and  Hoshea  in  Israel.  The  first  Messenian  war  ended  (b.c.  723). 
in  the  first  year  of  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  captured  in  the 
third  year  (b.c.  721),  by  Shahnaneser,  who  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Rome  was  founded  (b.  c.  753),  in  the 
fourUi  year  of  Jotham  in  Judah,  the  fifth  year  of  Pekah  iu 
Israel,  and  the  seventeenth  of  Pul  in  Assyria.  Romulus  died 
(B.C.  717),  the  tenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  four 
years  after  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

After  this,  the  history  of  Greece  presents  us  with  the  date  of 
Creon,  the  first  annusi  archon  at  Athens  (b.  c.  683),  and  the 
second  Messenian  war  (b.c.  679 — 662),  during  the  reign  of 
Manasseh ;  —  the  legislation  of  Draco  at  Sparta,  and  the  in- 
surrection of  Cylon,  in  the  twentieth  an^  twenty-first  years  of 
Josiah  in  Judah,  and  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  of  Psammeticus 
in  Egypt.  Rome,  according  to  common  account,  was  still 
under  toe  government  of  kin^s. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  period  —  that  is,  from  about  b.  c. 
600  to  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  (536)  —  the  history  of 
Greece  is  chiefiy  distinguished  by  the  affairs  of  Athens.  Here 
Solon  enacted  his  laws  (b.c.  594),  in  the  fifth  year  of  Zedekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  the  first  of  Apries  (Pharaoh  Hophra)  in  Egypt, 
the  eleventh  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Babylon,  the  first  of  Asty- 
ages  in  Media,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  Alyattes  in  Lydia.  In 
Lydia,  which  had  for  some  time  past  been  a  flourishing  king- 
dom, Alyattes  was  succeeded  by  Croesus  in  560 ;  and  the  capture 
of  Sardis  by  (>yrus,  which  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom,  took 
place  in  546.  risistratus  usurped  the  government  in  560,  and 
held  it  until  527,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Hipparchus 
and  Hippias,  nine  years  aftier  the  celebrated  edict  of  Cyrus 
(536),  which  put  an  end  to  the  captivity  of  the  Jews.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pisistratid»  from  Athens  took  place  b.c.  510. 
At  Rome,  the  regal  government  continued  until  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  b.c.  510  or  509. 

Elkxbnt^rt  Ain>  General  Questions. 

840.  By  whom  was  Gedaliah  mnrdered  ?  With  what  design,  and  with 
what  results? 

841.  What  prophet  protested  against  migration  from  Judea  into  Egypt? 

842.  What  was  iM  effect  of  that  miflrration  ? 

843.  State  the  circumstances  which  Ted  to  the  advancement  of  Daniel 
at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

844.  Relate  the  history  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  (Dan.  iii.) 

845.  Give  an  account  of  Xebuchadnezzar's  second  dream,  and  its  inter- 
pretation (Dan.  iv.). 
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646.  How  long  did  Nebuchadnezzar  reign?  By  whom  was  he  suc- 
ceeded ? 

847.  Give  the  later  history  of  Jehoiachin.  By  whom  was  he  succeeded 
as  Prince  of  the  Captivity  ? 

848.  Give  an  account  of  Belshazzar's  impious  feast,  and  of  his  death 
(Dan,  v.). 

849.  By  whom  was  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  taken  at  the  time  of  Bel- 
8hazzar*s  death  ? 

'  850.  When,  why,  and  with  what  result,  was  Daniel  cast  into  the  den 
of  lions?    (Dan.  vi.) 

851.  By  whom  was  the  throne  of  Babylon  occupied  after  the  death  of 
Darius? 

852.  How  did  Daniel  find  that,  at  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  the  period  of 
the  Jewish  captivity  was  drawing  to  an  end  ? 

Additional  Questions. 

853.  Give  an  account  of  the  remarkable  predictions  of  the  prophet 
Daniel. 

854.  Give  a  general  view  of  the  affairs  of  common  historv,  as  contem- 
poraneous with  the  events  recorded  in  Scripture,  from  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon to  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

855.  Date  the  following  events :  —  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  —  death 
of  Belshazzar  and  capture  of  Babylon  by  Darius ;  —  death  of  Darius  and 
accession  of  Cyrus. 

856.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  Daniel  ? 


CHAPTER  XLL 


From  the    end  or   the  Babylonian   Captiyitt  to  the 
Death   of    Xehemiah.— End    of   the  Old  Testament 
'    Histobt. 

(Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.) 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  at  Babylon  (b.g.  536),  precisely  at 
the  expiration  of  the  predicted  period  of  seventy  years  from  the 
first  captivity  under  J ehoiakim  (b.c.  605),  Cyrus  issued  a  decree 
by  which  he  gave  permission  to  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  and  to  rebuild  the  Temple ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
restored  to  them  the  sacred  vessels  which  had  been  carried  from 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  enjoined  the  governors  of 
the  several  provinces  throughout  which  the^  had  been  scattered 
to  assist  them  in  their  preparations  for  the  journey.*  Many  of 
the  Jews  (the  term  by  which  the  descendants  of  Abraham  are 

^  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  Isaiah's  glowing  delineation  of  things 
to  come  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Messiah's  work  and  kingdom 
"  not  unfrequently  takes  its  hue  and  character  from  the  things  wh' 
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henceforth  called  in  Scripture  *),  including  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  chief  families,  chose  rather  to  retain  their  settlements 
in  Babylonia ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  availed  themaelTes 
of  the  king*s  permission  to  return  to  Judea  was  under  50,000. 
^Vithout  loss  of  time,  these  set  forward  on  their  way  to  thsai 
native  land,  under  the  prince  of  the  captives,  Zerubbabel,  son 
of  Salathiel  (Shealtiel,  Ezra,  iii.  2.),  and  therefore  grandson  of 
King  Jehoiakim  ( Jeconiah),  who  was  now  constituted  bj  Gyrus 
governor  of  Judea,  and  accompanied  by  the  high  priest  Jeshua, 
son  of  Jozadak,  and  grandson  of  the  high  priest  S^raiah,  who 
was  high  priest  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  this  body  in  Judea,  a  general  as- 
sembly was  convened  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles was  celebrated,  an  altar  was  built,  and  the  daily  sacrifice 
restored.  Large  contributions  were  at  the  same  time  made  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
following,  the  second  after  the  return,  the  foundations  of  the 
sacred  edifice  were  laid ;  an  event  which  was  celebrated  with 
great  jo;^  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  while  the  old  men  wept 
at  perceiving  the  inferiority  of  tne  projected  building  as  com- 
pared with  the  magnificence  of  that  wluch  had  been  destroy^. 

happened  in  connection  with  the  return  from  Babylon.  For  the  one  wu 
not  only  preparative  to  the  other,  but  typical  of  it — manifesting,  in  its 
more  important  and  leading  features,  the  same  views,  principles,  and 
operations,  which  were  to  be  exhibited  in  connection  with  the  establish* 
ment  of  his  everlasting  kingdom.  The  low,  prostrate,  and  captive  con- 
dition of  the  church  before  the  Lord  set  to  his  hand  for  her  deliverance^ 
—  the  mighty  power  of  her  enemies,  and  their  Heaven-derived  right  to 
hold  her  in  subjection, —  the  utter  impotence  of  all  idol  or  creature  power 
to  remove  the  barriers  that  stood  in  the  way  of  her  rescue,  —  the  mercifBl 
interposition  of  Jehovah's  arm,  and  the  peculiar  revelation  of  his  power 
and  glory  in  her  behalf^ — the  equally  marvellous  and  unexpected  nature 
of  his  working,  threshing,  as  it  were,  the  mountains,  and  causing  obstacles 
apparently  insurmountable  quickly  to  disappear, —  the  blessed  securitv  of 
his  people,  even  though  tossed  amid  many  tempests  and  still  gnashed  on 
by  their  baf9ed  foes — the  prosecution  of  the  Divine  purposes  in  their 
favour,  till  all  had  reached  the  settled  order  and  completeness  contem- 
plated on  the  part  of  Heaven ;  —  all  these  lines  of  procedure  distinguish 
the  history  of  the  church,  and  God's  dealings  towards  her,  at  both  the 
epochs  in  question,  though  with  a  brightness  and  majesty  in  the  one  ease 
far  surpassing  that  of  the  other.  And  the  prophet,  standing  in  idea  amid 
the  one  class  of  events,  which  he  considered  as  already  matters  of  hist<»y, 
contemplates  and  describes  the  other,  which  alone  he  properly  predicts, 
under  aspects  and  figures  suggested  by  what  was  proceeding  around  him." 
Faibbairn,  Typotoay  of  Scrijature,  Part  1.  ch.  6. 

*  Their  general  denomination  was»  first  iXeftrsiM^— then  ItrodUu,-^ 

-'u  Jews, 
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"  The  Samaritans,  having  been  refused  permission  to  take  part 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  were  indignant  at  the  supposed 
affront,  and  sought  means  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  work. 
By  theif  misrepresentations  and  influence  at  the  Persian  court 
various  impediments  were  thrown  in  the  way :  for  several  years 
the  operations  went  oh  slowly ;  and  on  the  death  of  Cyrus  they 
were  enturely  suspended  until  the  second  year  of  Darius 
fiystaspis. 

I>aniel  remained  with  Cyrus,  who  resided  during  the  summer 
«t  Shushan  (Susa),  and  in  the  winter  at  Ecbatana.  In  the 
palace  of  Shushan  the  prophet  saw  many  visions ;  and  here, 
according  to  one  tradition,  perhaps  the  most  probable,  he  died, 
at  the  ^e  of  ninety-one  years,  about  the  fourth  year  of  Cyrus ;  but, 
according  to  other  accounts,  he  died  at  Babylon  or  in  Palestine. 
Cyrus  hunself  died  (b.  c.  529),  and  was  succeeded  first  by  Cam- 
byses  (b.g.  529 — 522),  and  then  by  the  usurper  Smerdts  (b.  c. 
522).  During  these  reigns  the  building  of  the  Temple  was 
suspended ;  but  after  Darius  Hystaspis  had  come  to  the  throne 
{^B.  c.  521),  the  Jews,  assured  of  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  set  about  the 
undertaking  with  renewed  vigour,  and  resolved  not  only  to 
complete  the  Temple,  but  also  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Again  the  Samaritans  interfered,  employing  all  their  influence 
with  Tatnai,  the  governor  of  Syria  under  Darius,  to  induce  him 
to  stop  the  works.  The  governor,  however,  made  a  report  to 
Darius  in  favour  of  the  Jews ;  and  this  report  was  followed 
by  a  new  edict  firom  the  king,  confirming  the  former  edict  of 
dyrus,  and  granting  additional  privileges  to  the  restored  cap- 
tives. In  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  (b.c.  516),  the  Temple 
was  finished ;  the  solemn  dedication  of  which  was  soon  after 
followed  by  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  amidst  extraordi- 
naij  rejoicings. 

The  Samaritans  refused  to  continue  payment  of  the  tribute 
which  Cyrus  had  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  Darius  confirmed  the  grant,  and  strictly  forbade  the 
recusants  to  ofier  any  further  molestation  to  the  tfews. 

Palestine  continued  many  years  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Persia,  forming  part  of  the  province  which  was  under  the 
general  control  of  the  satrap  or  governor  of  S}Tia ;  while  the 
internal  afiairs  of  the  country  were  administered  by  native 
governors,  or  by  the  high  priest  for  the  time  being.  The 
worship  of  Jehovah  was  restored,  if  not  with  its  ancient  mag- 
nificence, yet  without  admixture  of  idolatry ;  and  the  security 

of  the  country  was  preserved,  imder  Divine  Providence,  by  the 
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overshadowing  power  of  the  great  empire  to  which  it  now 
belonged. 

Darius  was  succeeded  by  Xerxes  (b.  g.  485);  well  known  in 
ancient  history  on  account  of  his  vain  attempt  at  the  ftubjoga'- 
tion  of  Greece.*  This 'prince,  called  in  Scripture  Ahasuerosf, 
haying  divorced  his  queen  Vashti,  married  Esther  (whose  Jewisli 
name  was  Hadassab,  t.  e.  Myrtle),  an  orphan  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  her  cousin  Mordeciu. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Mordecai  was  enabled  to  detect  a  axm- 
spiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king,  which  had  been  formed  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  Vashti :  he  communicated  intelligence  c^ 
this  plot  through  Esther  to  the  king,  and  the  conspirators  were 
seized  and  executed.  For  this  important  service,  however, 
Mordecai  at  first  received  no  recompense. 

Some  years  afterwards,  however,  Haman,  an  Amalekite,  who 
was  high  in  favour  at  the  court  of  Persia,  irritated  by  the  ab» 
sence  of  a  mark  of  respect  on  the  part  of  Mordecai,  obtained  a 
decree  for  the  extermination  ot  the  Jews  throughout  the 
empire,  and  resolved  to  obtain  special  permission  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Mordecai  upon  a  gallows,  fifty  cubits  high,  which  he  had 
erected  for  that  purpose.  But  by  the  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence  his  designs  were  defeated.  At  this  juncture  the  king, 
being  employed  during  a  sleepless  night  in  hearing  the  pubUc 
records  read  to  him,  was  remmded  of  the  important  services 
which  had  been  rendered  by  Mordecai,  whom  he  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  great  honour,  to  the  extreme  mortification  of  Haman ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  he  readily  listened  to  the  intercession  of 
Esther,  who,  having  disclosed  her  family,  vindicated  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Jews  from  the  aspersions  of  Haman,  and  obtained 
what  amounted  to  a  virtual  revocation  of  the  edict  against  them, 
while  the  king  gave  orders  that  the  wicked  and  treacherous 
Haman  should  be  hanged  upon  the  gallows  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  Mordecai.  According  to  the  Persian  constitution  the 
king*s  edict  could  not  be  absolutely  and  directly  revoked ;  but 
permission  was  given  to  the  Jews  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  enemies  throughout  every  province  of  the  empire,  of  whom 

*  Herodotns  (vii.  89.)  says  that  the  Syrians  of  Palestme  furnished 
their  quota  of  ships  for  the  expedition  of  Xerxes. 

t  Aliasuerus  was  the  name,  or  rather  the  title,  of  fi>ur  Median  and  Persian 
monarchs  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha.  1.  Dan.  ix.  1.  Astyages, 
father  of  Cvaxares  II.  (Darias  the  Mede). — 2.  Ezraiv.  6. ;  perhaps,  Cam* 
byses. — 3.  Book  of  Esther,  Xerxes. — 4.  [Tobit  xiv.  16.1  Cyaxares  I. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther  is 
Ajlaxerxes  Longimanus.  —  See  Krrro^s  Cyclopadia  of  Biblical  Literature, 
^uerus. 
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BO  less  than  75,000  were  destroyed  in  the  conflict  which  ensned. 
The  deiiverance  of  the  Jews  from  this  great  danger  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  annual  feast  of  Forim,  in  the  way  of  per* 
petual  commemoration. 

Xerxes  was  succeeded  (b.  c.  465)  by  Artazerxes  Longimanus; 
who,  in  the  scTcnth  year  of  his  reip:n  (b.  c.  459),  conmiissioned 
Ezra  (help,  helper),  a  Jewish  priest  and  scribe,  to  repair  to 
Jerusalem  with  authority  to  arrange  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
afiairs  of  Judea,  which  appear  to  have  been  involved  in  dis- 
order ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  further  invitation  was  given  to 
the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  countrj  under  the  protection 
of  the  newly  appointed  governor.  This  invitation  was  accepted 
by  only  a  small  number,  not  exceeding  6000,  including  onl^  a 
few  families  of  the  priests :  but  many  who  remained  IsMshmd 
contributed  offerings  for  the  building  and  service  of  the  Temple, 
which  Ezra  was  authorised  to  collect,  in  addition  to  large  pre- 
sents made  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  king  and  the  royal 
family.  With  this  small  party  and  large  amount  o£  treasure, 
Ezra  started  for  the  banks  of  the  river  Ahava,  sensible  of  the 
peculiar  danger  attending  his  journey,  arising  from  the  violence 
and  rapacity  of  the  wandering  tribes  through  whose  country 
he  must  pass,  but  confiding  in  the  Divine  protection,  and  mani- 
festing that  confidence  by  refusing  to  demand  an  escort,  lest  such 
a  rec^uest  should  bring  discredit  on  the  wor8hii>pers  of  the  true 
God  m  the  estimation  of  the  heathen.  Accordingly,  the  shield 
of  the  Almighty  was  over  the  travellers:  their  journey  was 
safe  and  prosperous;  and  at  the  end  of  four  months  they  reached 
Jerusalem,  about  eightv  years  after  the  departure  of  the  first 
caravan  under  Zerubbaoel,  and  sixty  years  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple.  Ezra  immediately  set  about  the  reformation  of 
abuses.  He  appointed  a  solemn  fast  in  token  of  humiliation 
for  past  irr^ularities  and  offences ;  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Jews  to  abandon  the  practice  which  had  been  introduced  of 
intermarriage  with  idolaters  from  the  surrounding  nations.  He 
also  revised  and  arranged  the  sacred  books.* 

*  **  Ezra  may  be  regarded  as  the  legist  of  the  restoration ;  and  the 
task  which  devolved  upon  him,  and  which  he  zealously  executed,  em- 
braced nothing  less  than  the  re-organisation  of  the  nation  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses  and  the  institntes  of  David.  All  that  belonged  to  the 
order  of  worship,  to  the  rites  and  festivals,  to  the  classification  of  families, 
to  the  levying  of  imposts,  to  the  franchises  of  the  Levitical  tribe,  to  the 
administration  of  justice, — in  a  word,  all  the  immense  details,  the  com- 

glete  re-establishment,  of  the  internal  organisation  of  the  Mosaic  state, 
elonged  to  the  office  he  had  undertaken,  and  must  be  viewed  as  the  work 
of  this  man,  whom  the  Jews  have  always  regarded  as  a  second  Mos(^" " 
—  Krrro,  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  vol.  iv.  p.  426. 
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At  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  a  Jew,  named  Nebemiah  (Je^ 
hovah  comforts),  was  high  in  office  as  the  king^s  cup-i)earer ; 
who,  having  manifested  great  concern  at  the  desolate  conditioa 
of  the  city  of  his  forefathers,  obtained  leave  to  repair  to  Judea, 
armed  with  a  commission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
This  took  place  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artazerzes 
(b.  c.  446),  twelve  or  thirteen  years  after  the  arrival  of  Easra 
at  Jerusalem.  By  the  terms  of  the  royal  commission  great 
facilities  for  the  execution  of  his  task  were  given  to  I^eheroiah; 
and  accordingly,  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  this  zealous 
servant  of  God  set  to  work  with  such  vigour  that  the  walls  of 
the  city  were  completely  rebuilt  in  the  course  of  fifty-two  days, 
jootwithstanding  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  by  Sanbal- 
lat,  an  officer  of  the  Moabites,  Tobiah,  a  chief  man  of  the  Am- 
monites, and  other  enemies  of  the  Jews,  —  an  opposition  so 
determined  that  Nehemiah  caused  the  builders  to  carry  arms 
while  engaged  in  their  work,  and  adopted  other  means  for  pro- 
tection against  an  assault. 

Nehemiah  gave  zealous  support  to  Ezra,  who  was  still 
engaged  in  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  especially  in  impart- 
ing religious  instruction.  The  book  of  the  law  was  now  pub^ 
licly  read  by  Ezra  in  a  solemn  assembly,  and  the  interpretatioa 
given  in  Chaldee,  for  the  sake  of  that  large  portion  of  the  people 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  that  language  in  Babylon,  and 
^ere  ignorant  of  the  original  Hebrew :  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
was  celebrated  more  thoroughly  than  on  any  other  occasioa 
since  the  days  of  Joshua;  and  a  fast  was  observed,  during 
which  the  people  made  a  public  confession  of  their  national  sins, 
and,  after  a  recital  of  Grod^s  wonderful  and  gracioub  dealings 
with  their  forefathers,  solemnly  renewed  their  covenant  with 
Jehovah.  After  some  time,  probably  at  the  expiration  of  his 
leave  of  absence,  Nehemiah  returned  from  Jerusalem  for  the 
court  of  Persia ;  but,  abuses  having  again  sprung  up,  he  found 
himself  recalled  to  the  scene  of  his  labours.*  Here  he  discovered 
that  Eliashib  the  high  priest  had  given  lodging  in  the  Temple 
to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite ;  whom  he  caused  to  be  removed,  with 
all  his  furniture,  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  Moses.  He  cor- 
rected also  the  evil  practice  of  marrying  idolatrous  women, 
which  had  again  gained  head ;  enforced  the  too  much  neglected 
observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  protected  the  Levites  in  their  rights 
of  maintenance,  which  had  been  unjustly  withholden;  and 
abolished  the  unlawful  practice  of  high  and  oppressive  usury. 

*  This  took  place  (after  the  death  of  Artaxerzes,  and  the  brief  relgos 
/tf  Xerxes  II.  and  Sogdianos)  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus  (b.  c. 
*— 406.) 
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We  learn,  however,  from  the  writings  of  the  prophet  Malachi, 
that,  after  the  death  of  Nehemiah,  there  was  a  speedy  renewal 
of  many  of  the  abuses  which  he  repressed. 

The  prophets  who  anpeared  after  the  restoration  were  Ha^gai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malacni.  Haggai  (festive),  under  Darius  Hj- 
stRSpis,  was  commissioned  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  with  a  promise  that  the  glory  of  the  second  Temple 
c^ould  be  greater  than  that  of  the  first.  At  the  same  time  he 
loudly  called  for  the  cultivation  of  inward  and  spiritual  holiness, 
as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  merely  outward  and  cere- 
monial ;  and  he  predicted  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. — Zechariah 
(Jehovah  remembers),  also  under  Darius  Hystaspis,  uttered 
some  prophecies  against  heathen  enemies, — predicted  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jews,— ^ the  person,  kingdom,  and  triumphs  of 
Messiah  (the  Branch), — the  subsequent  rejection  of  the  Jews  on 
account  of  their  treatment  of  the  Messiah,  —  and  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel. — Makxhi  (my  messenger,  t.  e.  messenger  of  Je- 
hovah ;  some  translate,  angelical,  or,  my  angel,  or,  regarding 
the  word  as  contracted,  angel  of  the  Lord),  who  prophesied 
durins  the  second  sojourn  of  Nehemiah  at  Jerusalem,  foretold 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  impenitence,  and 
announced  the  future  coming  of  Messiah,  and  that  of  his  imme- 
diate forerunner  under  the  designation  of  Elijah. 
.  With  Malachi  the  voice  of  prophecy  ceased  among  the  Jews ; 
and  after  his  time  we  find  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  period 
of  transition  in  the  religious  history  of  that  people,  and  that  the 
Divine  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
upon  earth,  although  imperfectly  carried  forward  in  consequence 
of  the  sin  and  negligence  of  men,  is  yet  making  progress.  The 
Captivity  had,  to  a  great  extent,  accomplished  its  purpose  as  a 
process  of  religious  purification  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
chosen  people.  By  means  of  this  discipline,  seconded  by  the 
efforts  of  the  pious  reformers  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  public 
worship  of  the  true  God  was  finally  established,  and  the  old 
tendency  to  idolatry  was  essentially  removed  from  the  minds  of 
all  those  who  chose  to  return  from  the  land  of  their  captivity, 
and  to  seek  settlement  again  in  Palestine.  Attachment  to  the 
books  of  the  Law  and  to  the  other  sacred  writings  had  gathered 
strength ;  and  it  continued  to  gain  ground  during  a  long-pro- 
tracted absence  of  living  prophets  and  fresh  announcements 
from  heaven.  And  although,  m  the  case  of  the  great  majority 
of  Jews,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  degenerated  into  a  dead  form-* 
alism,  or  a  blind  devotion  to  ritualistic  observances, — while,  at 
the  jame  time,  even  their  regard  for  the  records  of  revelation 
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became  superstitious,  and  sank  down  into  a  heartless  veneration 
of  the  mere  letter  of  the  sacred  text  to  the  neglect  of  its  spirit, 
or  was  mixed  up  with  a  speculatire  theology  *  which  too  much 
usurped  the  place  of  vital  and  practical  religion,  —  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  Jews  afler  the  Captivity  became  extensively  sub- 
servient to  the  Divine  purposes,  as  depositaries  and  guardians 
x)f  revealed  truth,  and  witnesses  in  its  favour  among  surround- 
ing nations. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  that  to  the  period  after  the 
Captivity  may  probably  be  trac^  the  estabkshment  of  the 
Synagogue,  the  services  of  which  consisted  in  the  reading  and 
exposition  of  the  inspired  books,  and  in  acts  of  prayer  and  praise, 
as  distinct  from«  or  rather  supplementary  to,  the  ritual  worship 
of  the  Temple.  ^'  To  the  synagogues,  properly  so  called,  we 
cannot  assign  a  higher  antiquity  than  some  period  subsequent 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity:  and  this  event  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  rise  of  the  institution.  The  exiles,  *  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon,*  deprived  of  the  Temple  services,  endea- 
voured to  supply  the  omission  by  such  religious  exercises  as  still 
lay  within  their  reach.  They  prayed  with  their  face  toward 
Jerusalem  (Dan.  vi.  10.) ;  they  came  together,  when  oppor- 
tunity offered,  to  hear  at  the  mouth  of  a  prophet  words  of  con- 
solation and  instruction.  More  than  once  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel 
we  find  mention  of  such  assemblies,  presided  over  by  the  pro- 
phet himself,  and  consisting  sometimes  of  the  elders  (Ezek.  xiv. 
1. ;  XX.  1.),  and  sometimes  of  people  and  elders  together  (Ezek. 
XXX iii.  31.).  Restored  to  then- native  land,  the  Jews  continued 
these  weekly  assemblies,  the  homilitic  services  of  which  would 
be  more  valued  when  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  withdrawn.  In 
the  book  of  Nehemiah  we  have  an  aceount  of  a  religious 
service,  which  presents  a  close  resemblance  to  what  afterwards 
became  the  stated  worship  of  the  synagogue :  Ezra  the  scribe 
ascended  a  pulpit  of  wood,  read  portions  of  Scripture,  which 
(since  the  ancient  Hebrew  was  no  longer  understood  hj  the 
people)  were  interpreted  by  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  whole  concluded  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving  (Nenem. 
viii.  1 — 8.).    The  service  on  this  occasion  took  place  in  the  open 

*  The  scribes,  or  men  learned  in  the  law,  laid  the  foondation  of  Jewish 
theology  and  theological  schools,  in  which  the  mind  was  employed  npon 
the  examination  and  classification  of  revealed  truths.  Afterwards  (espe* 
cially  under  the  Ptolemies,  in  Egypt)  Jewish  theology  was  affected  by 
an  admixture  of  Platonic  philosophy.  At  the  same  time  there  sprang  up 
a  reverence  for  tradition  and  for  traditional  doctrines  and  observances. 
The  accumulated  mass  of  tradition  and  philosophy  became  a  fruitful 
source  of  error  in  doctrine,  and  of  coiruption  in  reUgioos  observances. 
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air .  the  first  erection  of  buildings  for  the  pturpose,  holding  the 
weekly  Sabbath  assemblies,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
extra-Palestine  Jews,  whose  example,  however,  was  speedily 
followed  by.  their  brethren  in  Judea ;  and  synagogues  so  mul- 
tiplied that  in  Jerusalem  alone,  in  our  Lord^s  timie,  there  are' 
9aid  to  have  been,  though  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  num- 
ber has  been  exaggerated,  480  of  these  structures.  The 
remarkable  dispersion  of  the  Jews  which  took  place  after  the 
Captivity,  produced  a  corresponding  diffusion  of  the  mode  of 
worship.  .  .  .  And  thus  in  every  considerable  city  of  the 
Koman  empire,  Jews  and  Jewish  synagogues  were,  at  the  time> 
of  Christ,  found  established.  .  .  .  rerhaps  there  is  no  circutn- 
stance  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  more  strongly  indi- 
cative of  a  superintending  Providence,  more  clearly  intended  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Gospel,  than  the  one  before  us.. 
Christianity,  instead  of  being,  like  Judaism,  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular locality,  was  to  embrace  all  within  its  pale ;  but  if  the 
Jews  had  not,  in  their  dispersed  state  after  the  Captivity,, 
formed  themselves  into  synagogues,  there  would  not  have 
existed  any  religious  centre  to  which  the  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel  could  have  attached  itself,  as  the  apostles,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  mission,  traversed  the  world.**  * 


The  period  which  here  lies  before  us,  from  b.  c.  536  to  about 
400,  is  covered  by  an  illustrious  portion  of  Grecian  history. 
Athens  now  rose  into  power,  after  the  ascendency  of  Sparta. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae  from  Athens  took  place  b.  c. 
510,  six  years  after  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple. .  The  date  of 
the  Ionian  war  was  from  b.  c.  499  to  495.  The  first  Persian 
war,  which  immediately  followed,  was  ended  by  the  celebrated 
victory  of  Miltiades  at  Marathon  (b.  c.  490),  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  forty-seventh  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  the  twenty-seventh 
after  the  dedication  of  the  Temple.  The  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  terminated  by  the  battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Salamis, 
took  place  b.  c.  480.  When  Ezra  went  to  Jerusalem  from 
Babylon  (b.  c.  458),  Pericles  was  rising  into  power  at  Athens. 
The  first  year  of  the  visit  of  Nehemiah  (445)  is  the  date  of  the 
revolt  of  Euboea  and  Megara,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty 
Years*  Truce,  just  before  Pericles  assumed  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  affairs  at  Athens.  The  date  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(BrC.  431—404)  brings  us  down  to  the  end  of  the  period  of 

*  Litton,  fiarapton  Lectures,  The  Mosaic  Dispensation  constdered  as 
introductory  to  Christianityy  Lect.  vii. 
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the  Old  Testanent  lustorr,  after  tiie  seooDd  visit  tt  Kdienuah, 
and  to  the  tune  of  Malarni^  who  is  sappoaed  to  have  proq«rcd 
aboat  B.  c.  400. 

Bome,  doriiig  the  same  period,  was  risiiig  in  importanoe. 
The  expolaioo  of  Tarqnin  is  vsoallj  dated  b.  c.  510  or  609. 
The  amral  of  Ezra  in  Palestine  (b.  c.  458)  toed:  place  about 
fortj  years  after  the  appointment  of  the  first  Dictator  (b.  c 
498),  and  seven  years  before  that  of  the  Decemviri  (b.  c  451)* 
And,  at  the  dose  of  this  period,  about  the  end  of  the  Pelopcm* 
nesian  war  (a.  c.  404),  the  Romans  were  commencing  the  siege 
ofVdL 

The  great  writers  of  antiqaity,  whose  woria  have  come  down 
to  us,  mmrished  for  the  most  part  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon.  Homer,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
temporary with  Solomon,  or  a  little  later  (Clinton  says,  b.  c. 
962—927).  Hesiod  came  after  (b.  c  859--824,  Clinton) ;  t.  e. 
in  the  reigns  of  Joash  and  AmagiA  in  Jodah,  and  of  Jdiu, 
Jehoahaz,  and  Jehoash  in  IsraeL  iEsop  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  the  time  of  Zedekiah.  Pythagoras  in  Greece, 
Zoroaster  in  Persia,  and  Confudus  in  China,  flourished  about 
b.  c.  550 ;  t.  e.  during  the  Captivity.  .Sschylus  died  b.  c.  456 ; 
Pindar  about  b.  c.  435,  in  the  time  of  £anu  Herodotus  lived 
from  B.C.  484  to  409  or  later;  Thucydides,  Sophodes,  and 
Euripides,  flourished  during  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  died 
towards  the  end  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  about  the  period  of 
the  dose  of  Old  Testament  history.  Socrates  died  b.  g.  400 ; 
Xenophon  359  ;  Plato  348;  Aristotle  322 ;  Demosdienes  320; 
JEflchmes  314 ;  t.  e.  from  Malachi  to  the  early  part  of  the  period 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  great  Boman  writers  bdong  to  a  much 
later  date,  beginning  wiu  the  age  of  Augustus. 

KT.KTH1CNTABY  AND  GeNKBAL  QuBSTIGKS. 

857.  When  did  the  seventy  years  of  the  Babylonian  CaptiTity  begin 
and  end? 

858.  State  the  substance  of  the  decree  of  Gyros,  and  of  hia  other  mea- 
sares  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews. 

859.  How  many  of  the  Jews  retained  to  their  native  land  under  tne 
provisions  of  this  decree  ? 

860.  Whom  did  Gyms  appoint  governor  of  Jndea? 

861.  Who  was  high  priest  at  this  time? 

862.  When  did  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  begin  ?  Belate  some  cir«> 
cmnstances  by  which  thi^  event  was  marked. 

863.  Who  opposed  the  progress  of  this  work,  and  with  what  result? 

864.  In  what  reign  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  renewed  ?  What 
additional  work  was  at  the  same  time  undertaken  ? 

865.  By  whom  were  the  Jews  encouraged  in  the  execution  of  these 
works? 
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866.  How  did  the  Samaritans  again  interfere?  and  ydth  what  result? 

867.  When  was  the  Temple  finished? 

868.  What  relation  did  Palestine  now  sustain  towards  the  crown  of 
Persia? 

869.  Selate  the  history  of  Esther. 

870.  Relate  also  the  history  of  Haman  and  Mordecai. 

871.  Who  was  Ezra  ?  What  was  the  object  of  his  mission  to  Jerusalem  ? 
By  whom  was  he  accompanied? 

872.  How  did  Ezra,  on  this  occasion,  manifest  his  confidence  in  Qod? 
878.  Relate  the  proceedings  of  Ezra  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 

874.  How  long  after  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  did  this  take  place  ? 
876.  Who  was  Nehemiah?    What  commission  did  he  receive  from 
Artaxerxes  ? 

876.  By  whom  was  Nehemiah  opposed?  How  did  he  accomplish  his 
work? 

877.  Describe  the  labours  of  Nehemiah  in  co*operation  with  Ezra,  for 
the  reformation  of  religion,  in  Jerusalem. 

878.  What  circumstances  recalled  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem  alter  hi$ 
departure  for  Persia?    What  measures  did  he  then  adopt? 

879.  Who  was  the  last  of  the  Jewish  prophets  ? 

*  Additional  Questions. 

880.  By  whom  was  Cyrus  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Persia? 

881.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Darius  Hystaspis? 

882.  What  name  (probably)  is  given  to  him  in  Scripture? 

883.  Who  succeeded  Xerxes? 

884.  Who  were  the  immediate  successors  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  ? 

885.  Mention  the  prophets  who  arose  among  the  Jews  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  Captivity ;  and  state  the  substance  of  their  prophe* 
cies. 

886.  What  was,  generally  speaking,  the  state  of  religion  among  the 
Jews  after  the  Captivity  ? 

887.  Describe  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  Cfynagogue. 

888.  How  did  the  establishment  of  the  synagogue  prepare  the  way  for 
the  early  propagation  of  the  Gospel  ? 

889.  Give  a  general  view  of  the  contemporaneous  events  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  history,  from  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity  to  the  end  of 
the  Old  Testament  history. 

890.  Compare  the  dates  of  some  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  with 
the  dates  of  Scripture  history. 

891.  Date  the  following  events  :~Decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  return  of  the 
Jews;  —  death  of  Cyrus  and  accession  of  Cambyses;  —  usurpation  of 
Smerdis; — accession  of  Darius  Hystaspis;  —  dedication  of  the  second 
Temple ;  —  death  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  accession  of  Xerxes ;  —  death 
of  Xerxes,  and  accession  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus ;  —  mission  of  Ezra 
to  Jerusalem ;  —  mission  of  Nehemiah ; — the  reign  of  Darius  Notiius. 

892.  Give  the  meanings  of— Ezra,  l^ehemiah,  Esther,  Haggai,  Zecha* 
riiA,  MalachL 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

Iktebval  bbtwesk  thb  Histokies  op  the  Old  Testament 

AND  THE  New. 

(Book  of  the  Maccabees;  Josephus;  Greek  and  Roman  Authors.) 

Under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  ruled 
at  first  by  their  own  native  governors,  subordinate  to  the  satrap, 
or  governor-general,  of  Syria;  but,  after  the  death  of  Nehemiah, 
the  annexation  of  Palestine  to  Syria  was  more  complete,  its 
civil  government  being  more  immediately  in  the  hands  of  the 

fovernor  of  that  country.  Henceforward  no  more  governors  of 
Palestine  were  appointed;  but  the  Syrian  satrap  appears  to 
have  employed  the  Jewish  high  priests  as  his  delegates  in  the 
administration  of  civil  afiairs.  This  combination  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  jurisdiction  led  to  many  evils ;  especially  as  the 
nomination  of  the  high-priesthood  itself  was  now  claimed  by 
the  governor  of  Syria.  On  the  death  of  the  high  priest 
Joiaaa  (b.  c.  397),  Jonathan  I.  succeeded  him ;  but  Joshua,  the 
brother  of  Jonathan,  having  been  appointed  by  Bajoses,  governor 
of  Syria,  demanded  the  office.  A  conflict  took  place  between 
the  two  brothers,  during  which  Joshua  was  slain  in  the  inner 
court  of  the  Temple;  an  event  which  brought  Bajoses  to  Jeru- 
salem, who,  having  sternly  rebuked  the  disorders  which  h^d 
arisen,  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  lambs  offered  in  sacrifice,  which 
the  Jews  continued  to  pay  until  after  the  death  of  Artaxerxes. 
Jonathan  I.  was  succeeded  in  the  high  priesthood  by  his  son 
Jaddua  (b.  c.  350),  who  zealously  upheld  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions as  restored  under  the  reformations  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
He  expelled  his  brother  Manasseh,  for  the  legal  offence  of 
having  married  a  heathen,  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  governor 
of  Samaria  * ;  who  hereupon  (about  b.  c.  332)  obtained  from 
the  king  of  Persia  (Darius  Codomanus)  permission  to  erect  a 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  of  which  Manasseh  became  high 
priest.     (See  Luke  ix.  51— -66. ;  John  iv.  9 — 29. ;  viii.  48.). 

The  Persian  yoke  was  by  no  means  oppressive  to  the  Jews ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  country  enjoyed  protection  and 
tranquillity  under  its  new  masters.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued until  the  victory  obtained  over  Darius  by  Alexander 
the  Great  (b.  c.  330),  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  liie 

*  This  account  rests  on  the  authority  of  Josephus^  Antiq.  xi.  7.  2. 
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Macedonian  empire  in  the  east.  The  conqueror  treated  the 
Jews  with  leniency,  notwithstanding  some  acts  of  hostility  which 
they  had  committed  against  him ;  having  been  conciliated,  it  is 
said,  by  the  appearance  of  a  solemn  procession  which  advanced 
to  meet  him  on  his  approach  to  Jerusalem,  headed  by  Jaddua, 
the  high  priest,  in  whom  Alexander  dedared  that  he  recognised 
a  figure  that  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  before  he  left 
Macedonia,  foretelling  the  success  of  his  expedition.  (See 
Dan.  ii.  89 ;  viii.  2,  5,  7,  20,  21 ;  x.  20 ;  xi.  2—4.)  At  all 
events,  the  conqueror  received  the  Jews  into  his  new  empire  on 
favourable  terms,  granting  them  especially  the  preservation  of 
tlieir  national  laws  and  religious  institutions;  and  he  afterwards 
bestowed  privileges  of  the  highest  order  on  large  numbers  of 
Jews  who  settled  themselves  in  his  newly  built  capital,  Alex- 
andria. At  the  same  time  the  Macedonian  monarcn  displayed 
some  severity  towards  the  Samaritans.  He  took  possession  of 
Samaria  itself;  and,  having  driven  out  the  inhabitants,  left  it 
in  the  occupation  of  Macedonians;  whereupon  the  refugees 
retired  to  Shechem  (Sychar).  Jaddua  was  succeeded  in  the 
hiffh  priesthood  of  the  tf  ews  by  Onias  I.  b.  c.  324. 

upon  the  dissolution  of  the  short-lived  Macedonian  empire, 
which  was  divided  among  Alexander's  generals  (b.  c.  322), 
Palestine  found  itself  in  an  uneasy  position  between  the  two 
new  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  At  first  it  was  attached 
as  a  province  to  Syria,  under  Laomedon ;  but  soon  after,  on 
occasion  of  the  overthrow  of  Laomedon  by  Ptolemy  Lagi 
(Soter)  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  Jerusalem*^ 
by  the  conqueror,  the  country  was  annexed  as  a  province  to 
Egypt.  Many  Jews  were  now  transported  to  Egypt,  where  they 
were  settled  probably  in  the  same  region  as  that  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  (Goshen)  ; 
in  addition  to  those  who  had  formerly  migrated  to  that  country 
under  the  protection  of  Alexander.  Some  were  established 
as  colonists  in  Lybia  and  Cvrene;  while  others  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Alexandria,  which  city  was  soon  largely  inhabited  by 
Jews. 

Except  during  a  brief  interval,  after  a  defeat  of  Ptolemy  Lagi 
Inr  Antigen  us,  the  Jews  continued  many  years  subject  to 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  (Ptolemy  Lagi,  b.  c.  323 — ^283 ; 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  b.  c.  283— -247 ;  Ptolemy  Euergetcs  I., 
b.  c.  247—222 ;  Ptolemy  Philopater,  B.  c.  222—205  ;  Ptolemy 

*  Agathacides  (ap.  Joseph.  Qmt.  Ap.  i.  22)  speaks  of  the  Jewish  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  aa  having  given  occasion  to  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Ptolemy  Lagi. 
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Epiphanes,  b.  c.  205 — 182).  For  the  most  part  they  were  in 
hi^D  fayour  with  these  sovereigns,  and  received  from  them  many 
privileges.  Under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  Alex* 
andria  produced  the  Greek*  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which,  from  a  tradition  that  seventy  persons  were  engaged  In 
the  work  of  translation,  is  commonly  called  the  Septuagint.  At 
length,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Antiochus  ILL  (the 
Great),  king  of  Syria,  succeeded  in  detaching  Palestine  and 
other  provinces  from  the  crown  of  Egy^t.  This  took  place 
after  the  Jews  had  been  under  the  Egyptian  sway,  with  slight 
interruptions,  during  nearly  a  century .f 

Under  Antiochus,  and  his  successor  Seleucus  Philopator,  the 
Jews  continued  to  retain  their  former  privileges,  including 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  but,  upon  the  accession  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the  crown  of  Syria  (b.  c.  175),  they 
became  involved  in  serious  troubles.  Dissensions  had  for  some 
time  past  existed  among  the  Jews,  arising  from  the  growing 
influence  of  a  Hellenising  party,  i.e.  a  party  disposed  to  conform 
to  Grecian  idolatry,  which  found  its  adherents  especially 
among  the  upper  classes.  And,  at  length,  a  conflict  having 
taken  place  between  Jason  and  Menelaus,  to  whom  Antiochus 
had  sold  and  resold  the  office  of  high  priest,  the  Syrian  king, 
choosing  to  regard  Jerusalem  as  in  a  state  of  revolt,  advanced 
against  it  with  his  troops,  and  filled  the  place  for  a  season  with 
pillage  and  slaughter  (b.  c.  172).  Antiochus  himself  entered 
the  Temple,  which  he  first  plundered  and  afterwards  desecrated 
by  oflering  swine  in  sacrifice.  These  violent  proceedings  were 
followed  by  a  proclamation  establishing  the  observance  of 
Grecian  idolatry  in  Palestine,  and  forbidding  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  under  penalty  of  death,  a  penalty  which  was  often 
inflicted  by  the  Syrian  troops  {  upon  those  faithful  servants  of 
the  Lord  who  conscientiously  refused  compliance  with  the 
heathen  mandate.  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  now  dedi** 
cated  to  Jupiter  Olympius  (b.c.  167);  and  that  on  Mount 
Gerizim  to  Jupiter  Xenius. 

Some  of  the  Jews  apostatised  ;  but  others,  indignant  at  the 
recent  consummation  of  their  wrongs,  broke  out  into  revolt, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  priest  ALittathias,  of  the  family  of 

*  In  consequence  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  Greek 
had  now  become  tbe  almost  universal  language  of  educated  persons 
throughout  the  civilised  world. 

t  Ninety-eight  years.  Palestine  was  reunited  to  Egypt  in  193 1  but 
was  restored  to  Syria  in  176. 

t  P^^^  t^®  massacre  of  French  Protestants  by  the  dragoons  «f 
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tbe  Asmonseans,  who  were  descended  from  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eieazar.  Mattathias  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  adhe- 
rents who  boldly  resisted  the  tyrannical  power  of  Syria,  and 
punished  the  idolatrous  compliances  of  many  apostatismg  Jews. 
At  his  death  he  left  the  command  of  the  patriotic  forces  to  his 
son  Judas,  commonly  sumamed  Maccabseus,  a  name  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  motto  which  he  bore  on  his  standard, 
consisting  of  the  first  letters  of  the  Hebrew  words  (Exod.  xv. 
11)  denoting,  Who  is  like  unto  thee  among  the  gods^  O  Lordf 
or  else  from  a  single  word  signifying  a  hammer  or  maUet^  ap« 

5 lied  as  an  epithet  to  Judas,  to  denote  his  prowess.  Henco 
tidas  and  his  descendants  are  called  Maccabees;  while  they 
are  denominated  Asmonaans  from  Asmonseus,  the  great  grand- 
father  of  Mattathias.  Under  the  command  of  the  valiant  and 
skilful  Judas,  who  succeeded  Mattathias  (b.c.  166),  the  Jews 
successfully  carried  on  a  war  of  independence  against  Antiochus, 
and  defeated  several  of  his  generab  at  the  head  of  large  armies, 
with  a  force  greatly  inferior  in  numbers.  As  a  result  of  these 
victories,  Judas  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  where  he 
purified  the  Temple  and  restored  Divine  worship;  an  event 
which  the  Jews  afterwards  commemorated  by  an  annual  festival 
(see  John,  x.  22).  Antiochus  died  (b.c.  164)  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
and  smitten,  as  he  himself  said,  bj  the  hand  of  God,  in  punish- 
ment for  the  impieties  and  cruelties  which  he  had  committed  in 
Judea.  After  his  death,  Judas  persevered  in  his  successes  and 
became  governor  of  Judea  (b.c.  163)  ;  in  which  independent 
position  he  continued  to  resist  all  the  forces  of  Syria,  together 
with  the  treachery  of  apostate  and  disaffected  Jews.  Judas 
was  slain  in  battle  (b.c.  161) ;  and  the  work  of  liberation  was 
completed  by  his  brothers  Jonathan  and  Simon.  Peace  with 
Syria  was  concluded  by  Jonathan  (b.c.  156) ;  who  afterwards 
combined  in  his  own  person  the  office  of  High  Priest  with  that 
of  chief  civil  governor  (or  subordinate  prince),  of  the  Jews 
(b.c.  153),  leaving  his  successor  in  possession  of  his  twofold 
dignity.  Jonathan,  having  been  treacherously  put  to  death, 
was  succeeded  by  his  elder  brother  Simon  (b.c.  143),  who  was 
constituted  Ethnarch  (or  independent  prince)  and  High  Priest 
of  the  Jews  by  Demetrius  Nicator;  and  from  this  time  the 
country,  under  the  Asmonsean  priest-princes,  was  free  from  the 
Syrian  yoke.  The  faith  and  heroism  of  the  Maccabees  had  been 
the  means  of  carrying  forward  the  great  work  which  bad  beetk 
begun  by  the  Captivity ;  and  the  Jews  now  did  more  than  ever 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission,  subsisting  as  an  inde-^ 
pendent  people,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  unity  of  the  true  Go(]„ 
in  face  of  the  surrounding  nations,  among  whom  many  of  theox 
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were  everywhere  dwdlinff.  And  it  remained  only  for  a  better 
dispensation  than  that  of  Moses  to  bring  to  light  a  truth,  founded 
indeed  on  monotheism,  but  of  a  still  higher  order,  and  more 
completely  adapted  to  enlighten  and  to  bless  the  world. 

John,  surnamed  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon  (b.c.  135 — 108)« 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  principality  by  the  conquest  of 
Samaria  and  Idumiea,  destroying  the  Samaritan  Temple  on 
Mount  Grerizim  (b.c.  130),  and  constraining  the  Idumseans  to 
adopt  the  customs  and  worship  of  the  Jews ;  but  afterwards  he 
became  the  means  of  fermenting  those  internal  dissensions 
which  issued  in  the  subjugation  of  Judea  by  the  Romans.    The 
Asmonssans  were  now  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  rank  of  eth- 
narch ;  and  Aristobulus,  the  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  assumed 
the  title  of  king  (b.c.  107).    He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  brother  Alexander  Jannseus  (b.  c.  105) ;  who  enlarged 
his  dominions  by  conquest  over  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, Gileadites,  and  part  of  Arabia  Petrsea, — but  disgraced 
his  reign  by  acts  of  cruelty,  and  hastened  his  own  death  by  nabits 
of  debauchery  and  indolence.    Alexander  Jannsus  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  by  his  queen  Alexandra  (b.  c.  79)  ;  soon 
after  whose  death  (b.c.  70),  the  succession  was  violently  contested 
in  favour  of  each  of  her  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus. 
In  the  course  of  this  rivalry,  the  two  brothers  appealed  to  the 
Bonuin  general  Pompey,  wno  took  occasion  from  this  appeal  to 
march  against   Jerusalem,  which  he   captured,    witn   great 
slaughter  (b.  c.  63),  after  a  resolute  siege.*    Pompey  entered 
the  Temple,  but  abstained  from  plundering  it ;  he  destroyed  the 
fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  and  reduced  the  country  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  Roman  province  annexed  to  Syria.    Some  years 
afterwards,  Grassus,  governor  of  S^ria,  carried  off  the  treasures 
of  the  Temple  (b.c.  54).    An  alliance  with  the  Romans  had 
been  formed  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  and  maintained  by  his  suc- 
cessors, not  without  considerable  cost ;  and  it  probably  would 
have  been  impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  long  to  preserve 
Palestine  in  a  state  of  independence  of  the  sreat  western  power : 
but  the  catastrophe  was  hastened  by  the  vices  of  the  Jews,  and 
especially  by  the  opposition  of  the  two  rival  sects  of  the  Pha- 
risees and  sadducees,  who  respectively  ranged  themselves  on 
the  several  sides  of  the  two  claimants  of  the  crown. 

Here  it  is  needful  to  observe  that,  after  the  Captivity,  there 
sprang  up  among  the  Jews  three  large  sects,  or  philosophico- 

•  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Pro 
Flacco,  c.  28;  Strabo,  xvi.  2;  Tacitus,  Hist  v.  9;  Florus,  ia  9;  Am- 
mianns  Marcellinus,  14.  Dio  Cassias  affirms  that  this  capture  was  occa- 
■ioned  by  the  Jewish  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  xxxvi  X6— XZj  49, 23* 
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religious  schools, — the  Pharisees  (who  have  been  briefly  de- 
scribed as  Jewish  Stoics),  the  Sadducees  (Jewish  Epicureans), 
and  the  JEssenes  (Jewish  Pythagoreans ;  ascetics).  The  Pha- 
risees were  so  called  as  being  separate,  i,  e.  claiming  to  be 
peculiarly  holy  and  deyout,  —  or  as  being  expounders,  sc.  of 
the  sacred  books.  They  were  distinguished  by  their  high  es- 
teem of  tradition,  and  their  scrupulous  adherence  to  all  pre* 
scribed  rites  and  ceremonies, — an  adherence  which  they  super* 
stitiously  substituted  for  the  due  observance  of  more  weighty 
moral  obligations,  and  for  the  cuUivation  of  spiritual  and 
practical  piety.  The  Sadducees,  who  derived  their  appel- 
lation most  probably  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  jW  or 
righteous  (not,  as  the  Talmud  says,  from  a  teacher  named 
Zadok),  rejectee!  tradition,  and  proposed  to  adhere  only  to  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Mosaic  religion;  which,  however,  they 
diluted,  or  explained  away,  by  their  philosophic  speculations  and- 
lax  principles  of  morality.  The  Essenes  made  little  account  of 
doctrines  and  of  ceremonies,  as  upheld  either  by  the  Pharisees 
or  by  the  Sadducees ;  and  devoted  themselves  to  a  contempla- 
tive life,  and  to  the  practice  of  ascetic  observances.* 

*  For  a  full  account  of  these  sects,  see  Home's  Intiroduetifm  to  the  Holy 
Scripturetj  vol.  iii.  chap.  vi.  ^ect.  ii.  §  1.  **  We  may  notice  in  Jndiea,"  says 
Dr.  Angus,  in  hisBibh  HoMd-booky  *Hhe  direction  which  the  mind  of  man 
everywhere  takes  as  true  religion  decays.  There  was  first  the  traditional 
tendency,  under  whose  influence  foreign  human  elements  were  mingled 
with  the  Divine.  Forms  which  compressed  and  destroved  the  substance 
of  piety  were  substituted  for  such  as  grew  out  of  it ;  the  law  was  made 
void  tnrough  traditions.  In  the  place  of  the  real  essence  there  came  the 
dead  ceremonial.  This  was  Pharisaian,  or  legal  Judaism.  But  extremes 
confirm  one  another.  The  foreign  additions  introduced  by  one  sect  were 
disowned  by  others;  and  with  the  rejection  of  the  additions  came  the 
rejection  of  much  that  was  true.  Hence  arose  Saddueasm  or  rationalistic 
Judaism,  ending  often  in  infidelity.  In  time,  it  was  earlier  than  Phari- 
saism ;  but  it  never  flourished  till  that  system  became-prevalent.  Neither 
error  met  the  wants  of  men  of  warmer  devotional  feelinfif.  "Die  Pharisees 
believed  too  much,  the  Sadducees  too  little.  Both  failed,  in  the  opinion 
<if  this  third  sect,  to  see  the  Import  of  Scripture,  which  is  not  on  the  surface, 
bat  beneath,  and  must  be  reached  by  profound  meditation  and  allegorical 
interpretations.  Hence  arose  the  Essenes,  the  representatives  of  the  monas- 
ticism  of  all  ages.  How  easy  to  avoid  tJie  errors  of  others,  and  vet  have 
errors  no  less  ^tal  of  our  own  I  It  is  worthy  of  remark  tiiat  the  three 
Grecian  sects, —  the  Stoics,  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Pythagoreans, — did 
not  differ  widely  from  these  Jewish  sects.  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  also 
shown  that  the  three  chief  Mohammedan  sects  fell  into  the  same  errors. 
The  Sonis  are  the  traditionists ;  the  Sheas  adhere  to  the  Koran ;  and  the 
Sufis  sought  their  religion  in  what  Mohammed  called  internal  Divine 
sensation  (History  of  Persia,  ch.  xxii.). — Later  than  the  time  of  our  Lord 
these  sects  were  known  by  difierent  names*    The  Pharisees  were  cal" 
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Pompey,  having  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Asmoniean  dynasty, 
left  Hyrcanus  in  possession  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  carried 
away  Aristobulus  to  Rome.  During  this  high  priesthood,  An- 
tipater,  a  powerful  Idumsean,  received  from  «fuliu8  Caesar  an 
appointment  as  ruler  of  Judea,  nominally  under  Hyrcanus,  but 
really  in  immediate  dependence  on  the  Roman  dictator  (b.c. 
47) :  his  sons,  Fhasael  and  Herod,  were  afterwards  raised  by 
Mark  Antony  to  the  dignity  of  tetrarchs:  and,  eventually, 
afler  the  death  of  Fhasael,  Herod  was  made  king  (b.c.  40). 
The  new  sovereign,  thus  nominated  by  the  Romans,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  power,  was  long  engaged  in  a  conflict  with 
Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  wbo  laid  claim  to  the  crown ; 
but,  afler  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod,  assisted  by  the 
Romans  under  Sogius,  the  president  of  Syria  (b.c.  37),  this 
rival  was  at  length  subdued,  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 
Herod  had  previously  married  Mariamne,  granddaughter  of 
Hyrcanus,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  his  influence  among 
the  Jews  by  this  alliance  with  the  representative  of  the 
Asmonsean  family.  It  was  this  Herod,  commonly  called  the 
Great,  who,  probably  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Jews»  who 
had  become  extensively  disafiected  on  account  of  his  patronage 
of  heathen  customs  and  idolatrous  worship,  restored  the  Temple 
on  a  scale  of  great  magniflcence.  And  during  this  reign  our 
iSAViouB  was  born ;  in  connection  with  which  great  event 
Herod  manifested  his  cruelty  by  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at 
Bethlehem,  hoping  to  destroy  among  them  the  babe,  whose 
nature  and  Ynission  he  little  knew,  but  who  had  become  an 
object  of  his  jealousy  by  having  been  publicly  spoken  of  as  the 
new-born  king.    The  cruelty  of  Herod  had  been  already  dis-r 


success!  vel3r  Rabbinists  (disciples,  that  is,  of  the  rabbis,  or  great  teachers) ; 
Cabalists  (i.  e.  traditionists) ;  and  Talmudists.  Those  who  held  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Sadducees  on  the  supremacy  of  the  literal  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, though  not  holding  their  other  errors,  were  called  Karaites,  or 
Scripturists.  The  Essenes  also  are  known  in  history  as  Therapeutae  (L  e. 
soul  physicians) ;  though  some  think  that  this  name  was  given  to  a  dis- 
tinct,  but  similar,  sect.  (Burton's  Bampton  Lectures,  ^ote  32;  and 
Neander's  Church  History,  1.)  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that,  while 
the  Pharisees  used  traditions  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  Saddnoees 
used  rationalistic  logic  for  the  same  purpose,  as  did  the  schoolmen  in  later 
times ;  and  that  these  sects  owed  their  origin  to  the  tendencies  of  human 
nature,  and  the  decay  of  spiritual  religion."  How  obvious,  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  is  the  application  of  those  words,  *'you  all  are  right, 
and  all  are  wrong.*'  Each  party  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  right  in  ad- 
hering to  its  own  system,  but  wrong  in  entirely  rejecting  the  others ; 
right  in  attaching  importance  to  religious  truth  or  sentiment,  but  wrong 
in  the  undervaluation,  or  want,  of  practical  piety, 
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played  in  the  murder  of  the  aged  Hyrcanus,  of  his  grandson, 
brother  of  his  own  wife  Mariamne, — of  Mariamne  herself,  —  and 
even  of  his  own  three  sons  by  her,  on  account  of  their  Asmonaean 
descent.  Herod  died  of  a  loathsome  and  torturing  disease,after 
a  reign  of  37  years  (p.  336).  He  left,  as  his  successor  in  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumea,  his  son  Archelaus ;  making  his  other  sons, 
namely,  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip,  tetrarchs,  —  the  former  of 
Galilee  and  Persea,  the  latter  of  Trachonitis,  Gaulanitis,  Ba- 
tanea,  and  Paneas.  After  a  turbulent  reign  of  about  nine 
years,  distinguished  by  insurrections  and  disturbances  arising 
chiefly  from  his  own  misgovernment,  Archelaus  was  deposed  by 
Augustus,  and  banished  to  Yienne  in  Gaul ;  and  Judea  became 
a  Koman  province,  under  the  governmeut  of  procurators,  who 
resided  at  Cssarea,  a  town  which  had  been  built  by  Herod  the 
Great ;  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip  being  still  permitted  to  retain 
their  respective  tetrarchies.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
ministrvi  death,  and  resurrection,  the  sceptre  had  departed 
from  cludah  (Gen.  xUx.  10) ;  while,  even  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  an  Idumaean,  having  long  since  de- 
parted from  the  house  of  David. 


The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  histories  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  (about  B.C.  400  ta  the  year  a.d.) 
is  marked  in  general  history  by — the  Decline  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  which  terminated  in  332, — the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  (334 — 323),—  and,  after 
the  dismemberment  of  that  empire,  the  eras  of  the  Ptolemies 
in  Egypt,  the  SeleucidsB  in  Syria,  and  of  other  generals  of 
Alexander  in  different  parts  of  the  worid, — which  at  length 
were  absorbed  in  the  Koman  Empire. 

In  Greece,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  power  of  Athens 
declined ;  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.  c.  387)  led  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  Sparta;  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.c.  371)  gave 
the  superiority  to  Thebes;  which  lasted  until  the  battle  of 
Mantinea  and  death  of  Epaminondas,  b.  c.  362.  Then  came 
the  rise  of  Macedonian  power  under  Philip,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire  under  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  de- 
struction of  Thebes  b.c.  335,  three  years  before  the  date  as- 
signed to  the  building  of  the  Samaritan  Temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim. 

Rome,  during  the  same  period,  rose  to  the  possession  of 
universal  dominion.  The  date  of  the  first  Punic  war  was 
264 — 241,  while  Palestine  was  suffering  from  the  wars  between 
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Egypt  and  Syria;  the  second  Punio  war,  316 — 201,  while 
Palestine  was  under  Antiochus  I. ;  the  third,  149 — 146,  termi- 
nating in  the  fall  of  Carthage  (146)  during  the  period  of  the 
Maccabees. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  wars 
with  Macedonia,  the  fourth  of  which  (149,  148)  terminated 
in  the  conquest  of  that  country;  leaving  the  rising  State 
master  of  Greece,  Macedon,  Epirus,  and  Thrace,  soon  to  be 
followed  hj  further  successes.  Then  came  a  period  of  in* 
temal  dissensions  under  the  Gracchi  (133 — 121),  during  the 
time  of  John  Hprrcanus;  and  the  civil  war  of  Marius  and 
Sylla  (86—82),  m  the  rdgn  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.  The 
first  Triumvirate  (of  C8ssar,Pompev,  and  Crassus)  was  formed 
B.C.  60,  afler  Pompey  had  reduced  Syria  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province  (65).  The  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey 
began  in  49,  and  ended  with  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  when 
CsBsar  became  Dictator,  who  in  the  following  year  (47)  ap* 
pointed  Antipater  ruler  over  the  Jews.  Caesar  was  assassi- 
nated in  44,  and  the  following  year  witnessed  the  second 
Triumvirate  (of  Antony,  Octavianus,  and  Lepidus).  The 
defeat  of  Antony  at  Actium,  leaving  Octavianus  master,  took 
place  B.C.  31.  .The  victor  (who  immediately  confirmed  Herod 
the  Great  in  his  kingdom)  soon  after  became  Empsbob,  under 
the  name  of  Augustus,  b.c.  27,  and  retained  the  dignity  until 
his  death  a..D.  14. 

Elembntabt  and  Genbbal  Questions. 

893.  How  were  the  Jews  governed,  at  first,  under  the  dominion  of  Persia  ? 

894.  What  change  afterwards  took  place,  and  when? 

895.  By  whom  was  Joiada  succeeded  as  high  priest  ? 

896.  what  circumstances  attended  the  successes  of  Jonathan  T.  ? 

897.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Jonathan  I.  ? 

898.  What  gave  occasion  to  the  erection  of  the  Temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  ? 

899.  What  treatment  did  the  Jews  experience  daring  their  subjection 
to  Persia? 

900.  What  was  the  position  of  Judea  after  the  £Edl  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire? 

901.  Describe  the  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Jerusalem. 

902.  Under  what  power  did  Judea  fall  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire? 

908.  When  was  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  made  ? 
Why  is  it  so  called  ? 

904.  By  whom  was  Palestine  detached  firom  Egypt  and  annexed  to 
Syria? 

905.  Describe  the  troubles  which  occurred  in  Judea  under  Antiochva 
Epiphanes. 
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906/  Who  was  MatUthias  ?  Relate  his  patriotic  efforts,  ^nd  their  results. 

907.  Who  succeeded  Mattathias  in  command  of  the  Jews,  daring  their 
war  of  independence  ? 

908.  Why  are  Judas  and  his  descendants  called  Maccabees?  Why 
Asmonieans  ? 

909.  Relate  the  success  and  exploits  of  Judas  Maccabaeus. 

910.  What  circumstances  attended  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ? 

911.  By  whom  was  Judas  succeeded  in  his  command  and  career  of 
victory  ? 

912.  What  position  was  assumed  by  Jonathan  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Syria  ? 

913.  What  title  was  gyrea  to  Simon  by  Demetrius  Nicator? 

914  What  was,  thenceforward,  the  position  of  Palestine  with  regard 
to  Syria? 

915.  delate  the  achievements  of  John  Hyrcanus,  son  and  successor  of 
Simon. 

916.  What  mischievous  line  of  internal  policy  did  he  adopt? 

917.  What  title  was  assumed  by  his  son  Aristobulus? 

918.  By  whom  was  Aristobulus  succeeded  ? 

919.  By  what  events  was  the  reign  of  Alexander  JannsBus  distinguished? 
What  was  his  personal  character? 

920.  By  whom  was  Alexander  Jannieus  succeeded  ? 

92 1.  Who  were  the  two  sons  of  Alexandra  ?  To  whom  did  they  appeal 
oonceming  the  succession,  and  with  what  result  ? 

922.  By  whom  was  the  Temple  afterwards  plundered  ? 

923.  Who  was  Antipater?  What  position  did  he  occupy  with  regard 
to  the  high  priest  Hyrcanus? 

924.  Who  were  the  sons  of  Antipater?  Which  of  them  became  king 
of Judea? 

925.  Who  was  the  rival  of  Herod?  By  whom  was  Herod  assisted,  and 
with  what  result? 

926.  Who  was  the  last  member  of  the  Asmonasan  family? 

927.  Whom  did  Herod  the  Great  many,  and  with  what  political  design  ? 

928.  What  large  national  work  did  Herod  accomplish  ? 

929.  What  was  the  character  of  Herod  the  Great?  Detail  some  of  his 
cruelties. 

930.  How,  and  among  whom,  were  the  dominions  of  Herod  the  Great 
divided? 

981.  By  whom  was  Archelaus  deposed?  And  what  was  the  subsequent 
political  condition  of  Judea? 

932.  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour^s  birtbj  under  what  government  were 
Judea,  Galilee,  and  Perfiea,  —  Trachonitis,  Gaulanitis,  Batanea,  and 
Paneas? 

Additional  Questions. 

933.  What  circumstances  contributed  to  the  subjection  of  Judea  by  the 
Romans? 

934.  Give  some  account  of  the  Pharisees,—  Sadducees,  —  andEssenes. 

935.  Date— the  death  of  the  high  priest  Joiada,  and  succession  of  Jona- 
than I. ;  —  death  of  Jonathan  I.,  ana  succession  of  Jaddua ;  —  erection  of 
the  Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim ;  —  conquest  of  Darius  by  Alexander,  and 
establishment  of  the  Macedonian  empire ;  —  death  of  Jaddua,  and  sue 
cession  of  Onias  I. ;  —  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt ;  — detachw— '^ 
of  Palestine  from  Egypt  and  its  annexation  to  Syria,  by  Antiochu^ 
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—  the  accession  of  Antiocbns  Epiphanes ;~  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes ;  —  desecration  of  the  Temple  under  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes ;  —  death  of  Mattathias  and  accession  of  Judas  Maccabeus ;  — 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  —  death  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  and  acces^ 
non  of  Jonathan ;  —  peace  with  Sjria ;  —  murder  of  Jonathan,  and  acces- 
sion  of  Simon ;  —  death  of  Simon,  and  accession  of  John  H  jrcanus ;  -— 
death  of  John  Hyrcanus,  and  accession  of  Aristobulus;  — death  of  Aria- 
tobulus,  and  accession  of  Alexander  Jannseus ;  —  death  of  Alexander 
Jannieus,  and  accession  of  Alexandra ;  —  death  of  Alexandra ;  —  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Pompej ;  plunder  of  the  Temple  by  Crassus ;  —  appoint- 
ment of  Antipater  as  ruler  of  Judea; — capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod 
(the  Great) ;  —  rebuilding  of  the  Temple ;  —  death  of  Herod  the  Great 

936.  Give  a  general  view  of  common  history,  as  contemporaneous  with, 
the  events  which  occurred  in  Judea  during  the  interv^  between  the 
histories  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

The  Bibth  and  saalt  Lifb  of  Jesus  Christ. 
(Matt  1.  iL;  Luke,  i.  ii.) 

The  Divine  preparations  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  were 
now  complete,  and  the  time  of  His  appearance  had  arrived.* 

*  "  Why  more  than  4000  years  were  permitted  to  elapse  between  the 
first  intimation  to  fallen  man  of  a  future  Saviour,  and  the  actual  fulfil^ 
ment  of  the  promise,  must  ever  remain  a  mystery  unfathomable  by  human 
reason.  Meanwhile,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was 
delayed  no  longer  than  was  necessaiy ;  and  one  at  least  of  the  reasons  of 
the  delay  we  may  surmise  to  have  been,  the  necessity  of  a  previous  process 
of  preparation,  to  fit  the  world  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  Though 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  full  efiects  of  the  Fall  were  at  first 
manifest,  the  sacred  history  as  well  as  uninspired  traditions  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  seed  of  evil  gradually  developed  itself;  yet,  once  com- 
menced, the  descent  was  rapid,  and  the  wickedness  of  man  became  so 
great  that  it  needed  a  universal  and  sweeping  destruction  to  purge  the 
earth.  Bestored  in  the  person  of  Noah  and  his  family,  and  placed  under 
a  covenant  of  natural  mercies,  the  human  race  again  commenced  its  down> 
ward  course ;  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  became  lost,  or  obscured  by 
the  adjuncts  of  superstition ;  and,  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong  pre- 
■senting  itself,  save  the  imperfect  work  of  the  law  written  on  the  natural 
heart,  men  became  not  only  fearfully  depraved,  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
unconscious  of  their  fallen  state,  and  therefore  indifferent  to  the  means  ol 
--^covery  from  it  Had  the  Saviour  appeared  in  the  world  at  this  stage 
**  moral  progress,  He  would  have  found  it  unprepared  for  the  recep^ 
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These  preparations  consisted  cbieflj  in  the  course  of  events 
which  befel  the  chosen  people  from  the  calling  of  Abraham 
down  to  the  subjugation  of  Judea  by  the  Romans,  and  like- 
wise, more  or  less,  m  the  civil,  intellectual,  and  moral  progress 
of  the  world  at  large,  under  the  immediate  direction,  or  the 
overruling  providence,  of  Almighty  God. 
We  have  already  seen  that  God  made  a  revelation  of  Him- 

tion  of  the  trnths  which  centre  in  His  person  and  work.  Hence  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Divine  wisdom  was  to  lead  our  race  through  a  gra- 
dual course  of  preparatory  training,  by  means  of  which  the  most  influential 
portions  of  it,  at  least,  might  be  ntted  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  whenever 
it  should  please  its  Divine  Author  to  propound  it  to  their  acceptance. 

<*  As  regards  the  heathen  world,  this  process  of  preparation  was  merely 
negative.  The  heathens  were  left  to  themselves,  m  order  that,  by  actual 
experience,  they  might  become  convinced  of  man's  inability  to  restore 
the  interrupted  fellowship  between  himself  and  God.  A  conviction  of 
human  weakness,  and  of  the  folly  of  the  popular  systems  of  idolatry, 
together  with  a  general  craving  amongst  earnest  inquirers  for  some  un- 
questionably Divine  revelation  to  remove  the  obscurity  which  hung  over 
their  present  condition  and  future  prospects;  this  was  the  amount  of 
illumination,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  vouchsafed  to  the  pagan  world.  En- 
lightened heathens,  at  the  first  advent  of  Christ,  were  prepared  to  receive 
Christianity,  simply  because  every  school  of  philosophy  and  every  my- 
thical system  had  confessed  its  insufficiency  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants 
of  man.  But  it  is  obvious  that  something  more  than  this  was  necessarv 
to  secure  a  footing  for  the  Gospel,  whenever  it  should  be  promulgated. 
There  needed  to  exist  somewhere  a  positive  groundwork  of  religious 
knowledge,  with  which  Christianitv  might  connect  itself;  an  outline  of 
which  Christianity  should  be  the  filling  up.  Especially  was  it  desirable 
that  such  a  foundation  and  such  an  outline  nhoidd  exist  in  the  particular 
locality  in  which  the  promised  Saviour  was  to  be  bom,  and  where  His 
earthly  pilgrimage  was  to  run  its  course :  such  a  favoured  spot  would 
form  a  centre,  whence  the  rays  of  Divine  light  might  be  disseminated 
throughout  the  world.  This  special  and  positive  preparation  for  the 
Gospel  was  effected  by  an  immediate  exercise  of  Divine  power.  One 
people,  while  yet  in  the  loins  of  its  progenitor  Abraham,  was  selected  to 
be  the  repository  of  such  revelations  concerning  Himself  and  His  designs 
as  it  should  please  God  to  communicate ;  and,  at  a  period  when  probably 
idolatry  was  universal,  this  progenitor  of  the  chosen  people  was  separated 
from  his  country  and  kindred,  and,  with  his  posterity,  made  the  subject 
of  a  special  covenant.  In  due  time,  when  the  descendants  of  the  Patriarch 
had  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  nation,  they  were  led  forth 
from  their  place  of  temporary  sojourn,  and  put  in  possession  of  the  land 
promised  to  their  fathers ;  receiving,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  medi- 
ation of  Moses,  that  code  of  law,  civil,  mond,  and  ceremonial,  under  which 
they  continued  to  exist  until  the  destmctibn  of  the  Temple.  It  was 
amongst  this  people,  placed  thus  under  a  peculiar  economy,  that  Christ, 
when  ne  came,  was  to  find  existing  such  a  measure  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  such  elements  of  religious  feeung,  as  should  make  the  transition  from 
Judaism  to  Christianity  easy  and  natural*'*—  Litton,  Bampton  Lwtvrts, 
Lect  1* 
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•elfaiSl  His  will  to  tlie  Jewi,  incladiar  *  Bpecial  prooidgatioii 
of  the  moral  Uw,  expoDnded  and  eoforcea  bj  the  prophets ; 
while  ftt  the  fame  time  He  uaposed  on  them  the  oinerrBiKie 
ofs  c«T«moiiml  iiuUtute  which  served  parti;  to  maintain  tbem, 
M  depoutaries  and  guardians  of  Divine  truth,  in  a  state  of 
separation  from  the  heathen, — partly  to  produce  in  Uiem  aa 
expecial  dewre  Tm  a  sjBtem  of  more  pure  and  spiritual  wor- 
ship,—  and  partly  also  to  foreabadow  the  pereoo,  offices,  and 
work  of  the  Redeemer,  who  was  about  to  take  His  human 
nature  from  tlieir  race.  At  the  same  time,  prophets  concurred 
in  keeping  up  the  expectation  of  the  Redeemer's  advent,  and 
in  de!!Lgiiating  his  personality  and  sphere  of  action.  By  the 
disciplbe  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  followed  by  the  zeal  and 
successes  of  tbe  Maccabees,  and  uded,  no  doubt,  by  the  moral 
effect  of  heathen  persecution,  especially  under  Antiochus  Epi- 
pbanes,  the  Jews  had  become  6rm]y  established  in  mono- 
theistic principles,  or  the  recognition  of  the  one  true  God ; 
snd  by  their  diaperaion  they  were  made  to  bear  witness  to 
this  truth  among  all  nations  of  the  earth,  which  were  now 
politically  united  under  the  Roman  sceptre,  snd  had  attained  a 
high  de<[ree  of  intellectusl  refinement  and  power,  chiefly  bv 
means  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece.  The  Greek 
language  was  also  .made  directly  subservient  to  the  Divine 
purpose,  aa  the  appropriate  and  appointed  vehicle  of  revealed 
truth  in  the  inspired  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  disperaion  of  the  Jens,  which  had  been  effected  partly 
by  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  partly  by  more  or  less  voluntary 
settlements  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  contributed  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  more  ways  than  one.     The  residence 
of  the  descendants   of  Abcohem  in  all  parts  of  the  known 
world,  together  with  the  existence  of  a  Gre^  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  bad  the  effect  of  exleosiv^  pro- 
ducing at  least  some  measure  of  acqu^ntance  with  the  Divine 
procedure  under  the  andent  dispensation,  and  of  disseminadng 
in  the  West  that  expectation  of  a  comin);  Deliverer  which  had 
already  become  prevalent  throughout  the  East.    Besides  Qua, 
the  early  spread  of  Christianity  was  assisted  by  the  presence 
rom  different  countries  at  Jerusalem  when  the  ' 
the  Gospel  dispensation  took  place ;  and  also 
ttonce  that  a  footing  was   almost  everywhere 
le  Apostles  when  they  should  go  forth  14>  pro- 
rine  of  Christ.     Wherever   these  heaven-sent 
ved,  whether  in  Asia  or  in  Enrope,  they  found 
own  countrymen  established  as  settlers  among 
of  the  place ;  and  they  found  also  synagogues 
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in  which  they  could  immediately  declare  their  mission  among 
their  assembled  brethren.  If  any  of  the  Jews  believed,  dis* 
ciples  were  at  once  gained,  who,  as  new  teachers  and  co- 
operators,  were  in  a  position  to  render  services  of  peculiar 
value  in  each  locality:  and  when,  as  usually  happened,  the 
Jews  rejected  the  Gospel,  and  even  proceeded  to  persecute 
the  Apostles,  this  very  circumstance  was  made  useM,  in 
giving,  at  least,  notoriety  to  the  presence  of  the  Apostles,  and 
m  exciting  inquiry  concerning  the  substance  of  their  preaching. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Jews  were,  for  the  most  part,  restrained 
from  proceeding  to  extremities  against  the  liberty  and  lives  of 
the  Apostles  by  the  ever-present  and  overshadowmg  power  of 
Rome. 

There  are,  indeed,  several  reasons  why  we  must  not  fail  to 
recognise,  in  the  vast  dominion  of  Rome,  a  great  providential 
preparation  and  prearrangement  for  the  publication  of  the 
Grospel.  It  was  a  |:reat  point  that,  by  this  means,  there  ex- 
isted the  utmost  facility  of  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the 
known  world.  And  especially,  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that,  whatever  might  be  the  animosity  and  malice  of  the 
Jews  in  their  opposition  to  the  Grospelt  were  was  always  at 
hand  a  sufficient  power,  indifferent  to  the  matter  of  dispute, 
but  intent  on  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  there- 
fore able  and  ready  to  preserve  the  Apostles  and  others  from 
the  infliction  of  overwhelming  injury.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  means  of  protection  was  extensively  em- 
ployed by  thegreat  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  security  of 
his  people.  'When  a  miracle  was  needed  for  this  purpose,  it 
was  wrought;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  instrument  em- 
ployed was  the  authority  of  the  Roman  magistrate,  supported 
by  the  Roman  arms.  Just  as  Egypt  gave  shelter  to  the  pa- 
triarchs, and  became  the  cradle  of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation, 
so  Rome,  with  its  protecting  power,  and  its  appliances  of  civi- 
lisation, afforded  security,  and  opportunity  of  development, 
to  the  infant  Church  of  Christ.  And  it  is  also  worthy  of 
remark  that,  as  Egypt,  after  hairing  unconsciously  accom- 
plished the  design  of  the  Most  High  by  furnishing  a  home  to 
the  nascent  people,  proceeded  to  oppress  them,  so  also  Rome, 
having  undesignedly  fostered  the  early  Church,  eventually 
became  its  persecutor,  first  by  worldly  opposition,  under  the 
Emperors,  and  afterwards  by  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  oppres- 
sion, under  the  Papacy.  In  both  cases,  the  act  of  persecution, 
effected  a  work  of  purification  and  of  disentanglement,  again 
subservient  to  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  Almighty  Sovereign 
and  Redeemer  of  His  people.    Even  so  far  as  the  agency  of 
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Borne  may  appear  to  have  been  at  first  hostile  to  the  ChoTcby 
—as  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Sayiour  under  Pontius  Pilate,— 
that  power  was  really  made  subservient  to  Him  who  had 
signified  what  death  he  should  die  ;  while  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  political  circumstances  of  Palestine,  involving 
a  separate  jurisdiction  of  Judea  and  Galilee,  contributed  to 
form  an  earthly  safeguard  for  our  Saviour,  during  the  ap- 
pointed period  of  His  life  and  ministry,  by  providing  Galilee 
as  a  safe  retreat  from  the  malice  and  machinations  of  die  Jews. 

At  the  same  time,  the  superstitions  and  philosophies  of  the 
heathen  world  had  become  effete ;  idolatry  had  passed  into  its 
last  stage  of  absurdity  by  the  deification  of  the  living  emperors 
of  Rome ;  and  there  was  a  general  desire  and  inquiry  after 
something  better, —  some  revelation  of  truth,  to  take  the  place 
of  convicted  falsehood, — some  manifestation  of  *'  the  unknown 
God,"  to  displace  the  vanity  and  delusion  of  idols, — something 
(although  none  knew  what)  to  make  ail  mankind  eminently 
good  and  happy;  and  for  this  they  had  learnt,  imperfectly 
and  vaguely,  to  be  looking  to  the  East.*  The  Jewish  religion 
also  had  reached  a  point  of  development,  beyond  which,  in  its 
contact  with  human  infirmity  and  sin,  it  appears  that  it  was 
not  adapted  to  advance.  Burdened  with  a  load  of  tradition, 
and  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of  mere  theological  learning 
and  of  philosophic  speculation,  it  was  of  itself  powerless  for^ 
the  accomplishment  of  further  good,  and  was  valuable  only  as 
preparatory  to  a  higher  dispensation,  which  its  existing  weak- 
ness and  deficiencies  had  taught  its  own  best  disciples  to  desire. 
And  to  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  oppressions  under  which 
the  great  body  of  the  Jews  were  suffering, — partly  civil,  at 
the  hands  of  their  Roman  masters, 'who  made  all  their  pro- 
vincials pay  dearly  for  the  benefits  of  a  strong  government,— 
and  partly  ecclesiastical,  from  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  and  the 
leaders  of  religious  sects  and  parties, — must  have  contributed 
to  awaken  in  their  minds  at  least  some  indefinite  longing  for 
the  prevalence  of  liberty,  peace,  and  truth. 

And  now  the  time  had  come,  not  only  for  the  universal  ex«* 
tension  of  the  revelation  already  made  to  the  Jews,  but  for 
a  further  and  more  perfect  dispensation,  for  which  the  Mosaic 
economy  had  been  designed  to  prepare  the  way.  The  eternal 
God  was  now  about,  not  only  to  make  Himself  known  to  man- 
kind, but  to  dwell  among  them  in  the  person  of  the  Incarnate 
Son ;  and  not  only  to  declare  to  them  His  power  and  wisdom 
as  the  Creator,  and  His  authority  as  their  moral  governor,  but 

•  Snetonios,  Veqmnan^  4;  Virg.  Echg,  4, 
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also  to  display  His  love  bj  the  accomplishment  and  proclama- 
tion of  Redemption  from  sin,  misery,  and  death,  in  a  way 
which  none  but  Incarnate  Deity  could  accomplish.  The 
Jewish  dispensation,  which  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  was  now  to  give  way  to  the 
substance.  That  system  had  included  all  that  was  true  in 
natural  religion,  with  the  important  addition  of  pointing  out,  at 
least  in  principle,  by  type  and  shadow,  the  right  method  of  recon- 
ciliation, as  a  gift  and  appointment  made  by  God,  not  as  a 
purchase  emanating  from  the  will  and  purpose  of  man.  The 
Christian  religion,  proceeding  still  further,  took  up  into  itself, 
or  embodied,  all  that  was  true  and  permanent  in  the  earlier 
dispensations ;  and  was  enriched,  not  only  with  further  reve- 
lations, but  also,  and  chiefly,  with  the  all-important  addition  of 
that  great  fact  so  long  prefigured  and  foretold, — the  redeem- 
ing work  of  Christ,  and  the  life-giving  Mission  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  the  whole  human  race,  as  one 
spiritual  body,  one  Universal  Church. 

Among  other  predictions  concerning  the  coming  Messiah, 
it  had  been  repeatedly  and  emphatically  foretold  that  He  should 
spring  from  the  royal  house  of  David.  And  accordingly  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  having  taken  our  nature  upon  him  in  an 
extraordinary  and  miraculous  manner,  was  born  of  a  virgin 
named  Mary,  who,  although  at  that  time  living  in  obscure 
poverty,  was  lineally  decended  from  the  Jewish  monarch. 
Mary  had  been  betrothed,  or  promised  in  marriage,  to  a 
member  of  the  same  tribe,  named  Joseph;  but,  before  they 
were  married,  it  was  announced  to  Mary  by  an  angel  that  she 
should  give  birth  to  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  to  be  called  Jesus, 
because  he  should  save  his  people  from  their  sins;  and  this 
message  was  confirmed  by  another  Divine  communication  made 
to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  m  which  he  was  commanded  not  to  be 
afraid  to  take  unto  him  Mary  his  wife. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  genealogy  recorded  by  St. 
Matthew  is  considered  on  good  grounds  to  be  that  of  Joseph, 
and  so,  legally,  that  of  Jesus ;  while  that  of  St.  Luke  is  the 

fenealogy  of  Mary,  and  so  the  natural  or  real  pedigree  of  Jesus, 
t  is  also  worthy  of  observation  that  St.  Mark  commences  his 
Gospel  with  the  beginning  of  our  Saviour^s  public  ministry.  St, 
Matthew  traces  up  his  (human)  genealogy  to  Abraham, —  St. 
Luke  carries  up  the  same  genealogy  to  Adam, —  and  St.  John 
declares  that  (as  to  his  higher  nature)  he  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  and  was  God.  The  first  three  Gospels  contain  chiefly, 
although  not  exclusively,  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts 
and  events  of  our  Saviour's  life,  together  with  a  plain  accouni: 
of  his  shorter  sayings,  his  parables,  and  his  direct  addresses  ' 
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the  people  concerning  practical  points  of  duty ;  while  St.  John 
relates  more  at  length  his  dbcourses  in  controversy  with  the 
Jews,  and  his  higher  teaching  to  his  disciples,  relating  to  his  own 
Divine  nature  and  mission,  and  the  spiritual  relations  of  God 
and  man.  The  former  present  us  with  three  independent 
narratives,  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  each  other,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  synoptical ;  but  St.  John  writes  in  the 
tone  of  an  Apostle  rather  than  in  the  style  of  a  biographer* 
The  three  synoptical  Gospels  relate  chiefly  the  events  of  our 
Lord*s  mission  in  Galilee,  down  to  the  period  of  his  last  visit 
to  Jerusalem ;  whereas  St.  John  records  chiefly  his  works  and 
discourses  at  Jerusalem,  on  occasion  of  his  successive  visits  to 
that  place.  The  order  of  events  is  not  strictly  or  professedlj 
chronological  in  either  of  the  Gospels;  it  seems  to  have  least 
of  this  character  in  St.  Matthew,  most  in  St.  Luke.  St. 
Matthew  appears  to  have  written  chiefly  for  Jews,  St.  Mark 
for  Gentiles,  St.  Luke  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  St.  John 
for  Christian  readers ;  the  special  design  of  the  latter  having 
been,  probably,  to  combat  speculative  or  doctrinal  errors 
which  had  sprung  up,  and  to  decide  those  great  spiritual 
truths  which  these  errors  either  counterfeited  or  opposed. 

Mary  and  Joseph  resided  in  Galilee ;  but,  when  the  time  of 
our  Saviour^s  birth  drew  near,  they  were  summoned  to  Beth- 
lehem, a  village,  or  small  town,  south  of  Jerusalem,  the  original 
seat  of  the  tribe  of  David,  in  order  to  the  enrolment  of  Joseph 
under  a  census,  most  probably  of  Palestine,  if  not  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  (although  not  fully  carried  out  until  ten  years 
afterwards,  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria)  was  at  this 
time  decreed  by  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  appears  to  have 
been  effected  in  some  of  its  initiatory  processes. 

On  this  occasion,  the  place  was  unusually  crowded  with 
strangers,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  the  census ;  and  hence 
Mary  and  Joseph  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  lodging  in  tlie 
stable  belonging  to  an  inn  (khan  or  caravanserai),  because 
there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn  itself.  Here,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  the  birth  of  Jesus  took  place,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great  in  Judea,  and  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus  at  Rome,  most  probably  in  the 
year  of  Rome  (a.u.c.)  749,  about  five  years  before  the  com- 
monly received  date  of  the  Birth  of  Christ,  or  the  vulgar  era, 
A.i>.,  t.  e.  A.n.c.  754.  This  great  event  was  marked  by  some 
unusual  and  striking  occurrences.  In  the  first  place  it  was  an- 
nounced by  angelic  messenc:ers  to  some  shepherds  keeping 
nightly  watch  over  their  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beth- 
lehem ;  who  immediately  went  into  the  town,  where  they  found 
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Joseph,  and  Mary,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger.  In  due 
time — that  is,  forty  days  afler  his  birth — the  infant  Jesus  was 
carried  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  child  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord,  and  the  purification  of  Mary  was  performed 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  with  the  payment  of  the  usual 
ransom  for  a  first-born  son.  On  this  occasion,  a  strain  of 
thanksgiving  and  prophecy  was  uttered  by  a  devout  man  naihed 
Simeon,  who,  like  other  good  men  of  his  time,  had  been  "  wait- 
ing for  the  consolation  of  Israel ; "  and  this  utterance  was  con- 
firmed by  a  similar  declaration  pn  the  part  of  an  aged  widow 
named  Anna. 

About  the  same  tune  a  star  appeared  to  certain  magi, — or 
learned  men  belonging  to  some  eastern  country,  perhaps 
beyond  the  Euphrates, — which  they  regarded  as  a  token  of  the 
birth  of  a  wonderful  personage,  in  accordance  with  an  expec- 
tation that  had  now  become  prevalent  among  the  heathen. 
Following  the  guidance  of  this  star,  they  came  to  Jerusalem, 
saying,  "  Where  is  He  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  "  and 
expressing  a  desire  to  offer  him  their  homage.  This  inquiry 
created  a  great  sensation  in  Jerusalem,  and  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Herod  ;  and,  when  it  had  been  declared  by  the  expounders 
of  the  law  that  Bethlehem  was  the  place  appointed  for  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah,  Herod  instructed  the  "wise  men"  to  search 
for  the  child  in  that  place,  and  to  report  to  him  the  spot  in 
which  he  lay.  They  went  accordingly  to  Bethlehem,  and  by 
fbe  continued  guidance  of  the  star  were  conducted  into  the 
presence  of  the  new-born  babe,  to  whom,  prostrating  themselves 
m  his  presence,  they  made  offerings  of  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh.  Having  thus  accomplished  the  object  of  their  journey, 
they  were  warned  by  God  in  a  drean^  not  to  return  to  Herod  ; 
and  they  returned  into  their  own  country  by  another  way.  Upon 
this,  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  jealousy,  Herod  ordered  all  the  infants 
at  Bethlehem  under  two  years  old  to  be  put  to  death,  hoping 
by  this  cruel  measure  to  make  sure  of  his  victim,  whom  he  had 
begun  to  regard  as  his  rival.  The  infant  Jesus,  however,  had 
been  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  his  malice;  for,  inconsequence 
of  a  Divine  monition  conveyed  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  the  holy 
family  had  already  set  out  for  Egypt ;  in  which  country  they 
remained  until  afler  the  death  of  Herod,  when,  under  Divine 
direction,  they  returned  to  Palestine,  and  settled  in  Nazareth, 
a  town  of  Galilee.  The  tyrant  who  commanded  this  massacre 
of  innocent  childreii  was  "that  Herod  whose  crimes,  com- 
mitted in  violation  of  every  natural  feeling,  ever  urged  him  on 
to  new  scenes  of  cruelty ;  whose  path  to  the  throne,  and  whose 
throne  itself,  were  stained  with  human  blood ;  whose  vengeance 
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against  conspirators,  not  satiated  with  their  own  destraetion, 
Ucmanded  that  of  their  whole  families ;  whose  rage  was  hot,  i^ 
to  the  verj  hour  of  his  de^th,  against  his  nearest  kindred; 
whose  wife,  Mariamne,  and  three  sons,  Alexander,  Aristobulns, 
and  Antipater,  fell  victims  to  his  suspicions,  the  last  just  before 
his  death ;  who,  in  a  word,  certainly  deserved  that  the  emperor 
Augustus  should  have  said  of  him,  *  Herodls  mallem  porcus  esse, 
quam  filius/  It  was  that  Herod  who  at  the  close  of  a  blood- 
stained life  of  seventy  years,  goaded  by  the  furies  of  an  evil 
conscience,  racked  by  a  painfid  and  incurable  disease,  waiting 
for  death,  but  desiring  life,  raging  against  God  and  man,  and 
maddened  by  the  thought  that  the  Jews,  instead  of  bewailing 
his  death,  would  rejoice  over  it  as  the  greatest  of  ble^ines, 
commanded  the  worthies  of  the  nation  to  be  assembled  in  tbe 
circus,  and  issued  a  secret  order  that,  after  his  death,  they 
should  all  be  slain  together,  so  that  their  kindred,  at  least, 
might  have  cause  to  weep  for  his  death."  ....  ''Thus  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  Him  who  was  to  save  the 
world,  we  see  a  foreshadowing  of  what  it  was  af^rwards  to  be. 
The  believing  souls,  to  whom  the  lofty  import  of  that  life 
was  shown  by  Divine  signs,  saw  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  their 
longings;  the  power  of  the  world,  ever  subservient  to  evil, 
raged  against  it,  but,  amid  all  dangers,  the  hand  of  God 
guided  and  brought  it  forth  victorious."  * 

Herod  died,  at  Jericho,  in  April,  a.tj.c.  750  (common  era 
B.C.  4),  shortly  before  the  Passover.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  sons,  Archelfus  as  Ethnarch  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea, 
Herod  Antipas  as  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Persea,  and  Philip  as 
Tctrarch  ot  Batanea,  Gaulanitis,  and  Trachonitis  (countries 
included  in  the  ancient  Bashan). 

Jesus  passed  his  early  years  at  Nazareth  t»  in  the  house  of 
Joseph,  who  was  by  trade  a  carpenter.    It  was  the  custom  of 


*  Nbanbrr,  lAft  of  Chritt,  book  i.  chap.  iii.  §  20. 

t  **  It  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  Galilean  bills,  as  distinct  from  those  of 
Ephraim  or  Juaah,  that  they  contain  or  sustain  green  basins  of  table- 
land just  below  their  topmost  ridges.  .  •  .  Such  is  Nazareth.  Fifteen 
gently  rounded  hills  '  seem  as  if  they  had  met  to  form  an  enclosnie '  for 
this  peaceful  basin,  —  *  they  rise  round  it  like  the  edge  of  a  shell  to  gnard 
It  from  intraaion.  It  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  field '  in  the  midst  of  these 
green  hills,  abounding  in  gay  fiowers,  in  fig-trees,  in  small  gardens,  hedges 
of  the  pricklv  pear ;  and  the  dense  rich  grass  affords  an  abundant  pasture. 
.  .  .  The  village  stands  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  south-western  side  of 
the  valley.  .  .  .  From  the  crest  of  the  hills  which  thus  screen  it,  espe- 
cially from  that  called  Nebi  Said,  or  Ismail,  on  the  western  side,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  views  in  Palestine^  Tabor,  with  its  rounded  dome,  oa 
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Joseph,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  every 
year  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  On  these  occasions  he  was 
accompanied  by  Mary ;  and,  when  Jesus  had  attained  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  a  period  which  the  Jews  regarded  as  the  date 
of  transition  from  childhood  to  youth,  he  also  was  included  in 
the  party.  On  their  return,  the  child,  after  having  been  sup- 
posed to  be,  probably  with  other  young  persons,  in  the  com- 
pany or  caravan  of  neighbours  and  friends,  was  found  to  be 
missing ;  a  circumstance  which  immediately  led,  first  to  a  strict 
inquiry  throughout  the  company,  and  then  to  the  return  of 
Mary  and  Joseph  to  Jerusalem  with  a  view  to  prosecute  the 
search.  At  length,  Qn  the  third  day,  they  found  him  in  the 
Temple  (t.  e,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple),  among  the 
doctors,  engaged  in  listening,  and  asking  questions:  when, 
in  answer  to  their  natural  expression  of  surprise,  conjoined 
with  an  intimation  of  the  anxiety  which  they  had  experi- 
enced on  his  account.,  Jesus  said,  *'  How  is  it  that  ye  sought 
me  ?  Wist  ye  not  (did  ye  not  know)  that  I  must  be  about 
my  Father*s  business  ?  '*  Neither  Joseph  nor  Mary  compre- 
hended the  meaning  of  this  saving;  but  it  remained  among 
those  which  Mary  treasured  up  m  her  memory,  and  pondered 
in  her  heart. 

After  this  Jesus  returned  to  Nazareth.  Here  he  "  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man " 
(Luke  ii.  52.)  ;  living  in  dutiful  subjection  to  his  mother  and 
his  reputed  father,  and,  most  probably,  in  the  society  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary  after  their  mar- 
riage (Mat.  i.  25.;  xiii.  55,;  Mark  iii.  31.;  Luke  viii.  19.; 
John  ii.  12. ;  vii.  3.). 

Elementart  and  General  Questions. 

937.  When,  where,  and  under  what  circamstances,  was  our  Saviour 
bom? 

938.  Who  was  emperor  of  Rome  at  that  time?  Who  was  king  of  Judea  ? 

939.  Relate  the  visit  of  the  magi,  or  wise  men  from  the  east,  to  Beth- 
lehem. 


the  south-east ;  Hermon^s  white  top  in  the  distant  north ;  Garmel  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  west ;  a  conjunction  of  those  three  famous 
mountains  probably  unique  in  the  views  of  Palestine ;  and,  in  the  nearer 
prospect,  the  uplands  in  which  Nazareth  itself  stands,  its  own  circular 
basin  behind  it;  on  the  west,  enclosed  bv  similar  hills,  overhanging  the 
plains  of  Acre,  lies  the  town  of  Sepphorieh.  .  .  ;  on  the  south  and  south- 
east, lies  the  broad  plain  of  Esdraefon.  .  .  These  are  the  natural  features 
which,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  met  the  almost  daily  view  of  Him  who 
increased  in  wisdom  and  stature  within  this  beautiful  seclusion.'*  —  Stas- 
LBT,  Sinai  and  FalesHne,  part  ii  ch.  x. 
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940.  What  measure  did  Herod  adopt  in  conaeqaenee  of  that  visit  ? 

941.  Describe  the  character  of  Herod  the  Great. 

942.  How  vras  the  infant  Jesas  protected  from  his  cruel  design  ? 

943.  Where  did  the  holy  family  take  up  their  residence  after  their  retum 
from  Egypt? 

944.  Relate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  first  visit  of  Jesus 
to  Jerusalem,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 

945.  What  waa  his  subsequent  mode  of  life,  until  the  beginning  of  his 
public  ministry  ? 

Additional  Questions. 

946.  Describe  the  Divine  preparationa  for  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel. 

947.  With  what  subject  do  the  Gospels  severally  commence? 

948.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  genealogies  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke? 

949.  State,  generally,  the  character  and  contents  of  each  Gospel. 

950.  What  was,  probably,  the  true  year  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  A.  u.  c 
and  B.  c.  ?    How  does  it  differ  from  toe  common  era  A.  d.  ? 

951.  Date  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great. 

952.  By  whom  was  Herod  succeeded,  and  how  were  his  dominions  par- 
titioned ? 

958.  Describe  the  situation  of  Nazareth,  and  the  prospect  which  the 
neighbourhood  commands. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


Beginning  op  cue  Lokd'8  public  Ministbt. — Fiest  Fass- 

ovEB. — CiECuiT  OP  Galilee. 

OuB  Lord  lived  in  retirement  until  he  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age ;  when  a  signal  for  the  commencement  of  hb  ministry  was 
given  by  the  acts  of  a  divinely  appointed  harbinger.  It  was 
now  A.  u.  c.  779,  a.  d.  26.  Tiberius  was  emperor  of  Rome, 
having  1)een  associated  with  Augustus  in  765,  and  having 
become  sole  emperor  in  767.  From  the  time  of  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus  in  759,  Judea  had  been  a  mere  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  under  the  local  government  of  procurators,  one 
of  whom,  Pontius  Pilate,  entered  on  his  office  m  tlie  spring  of 
779.  The  other  two  sons  of  Herod  retained  their  t^trarchies  in 
absolute  dependence  on  Rome.  The  high  priest  was  Josephus, 
surnamed  Caiaphas  (778 — 790)  ;  and  the  president  of  the  San- 
hedrim was  Annas,  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  who  bad  been 
high  priest  (760 — 767).*    Lysanias  was  tetrarch  of  Abilene. 

•  •*  Hardly  a  state  or  kingdom  in  the  world  experienced  so  many  vicis- 
situdes in  its  govemmentand  political  relations  as  did  Judea  during  the 
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Six  months  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  John  was  bom  of 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Zacharias,  a  priest  who  resided  in  the 
hill  countrj  of  Judea.  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  were  far  ad- 
vanced in  years  when  the  angel  Gabriel  (who  had  formerly  ap- 
peared to  Daniel  declaring  the  date  of  the  Messiah^s  coming) 
appeared  to  the  aged  priest  in  the  Temple,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  bum  incense  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  and  declared 
to  him  that  in  due  time  his  wife  should  have  a  son,  who  should 
turn  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
should  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to 
make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  him.  The  message  thus 
conveyed  to  Zacharias  encountered  in  his  mind  a  culpable 
hesitation  and  unbelief;  on  account  of  which,  according  to  the 
denunciation  of  the  angel,  he  was  afflicted  with  dumbness, 
which  lasted  until  after  the  birth  of  the  promised  child.  When, 
however,  Zacharias  had  confirmed  by  writing  the  decision  of 
Elizabeth  that  the  child  should  be  called  John  (grace  or 
favour),  a  name  which  had  been  appointed  in  the  message  of 
the  angel,  the  power  of  speech  was  restored  to  him,  and  he 
uttered  a  song  of  thanksgiving,  including  a  prophecy  concern- 
ing the  future  destination  of  the  child  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Lord. 

Before  the  commencement  of  his  public  ministry,  John  was 
for  some  time  in  the  deserts  (t.  e.  in  the  mountamous  region 
towards  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  south  of 
Jerusalem),  where  he  led  an  austere  life,  having  his  raiment  ot 
camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  feeding 
on  locusts  (t.  e,  most  probably  the  insect  locust,  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  the  beans  of  the  carob-tree)  and  wild  honey. 
He  afterwards  repaired  to  the  bank's  of  the  Jordan,  where  he 
proclaimed  the  approaching  manifestation  of  the  Messiah, 
preached  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  reformation,  enforced 
the  duties  of  the  moral  law  in  the  spirit  no  less  than  in  the 
letter,  and  called  on  men  of  various  ranks  and  classes  (soldiers, 

period  of  the  Gospel  history.  It  was  successively  under  the  government 
of  Herod  the  Great,  of  Arcbelaos,  and  of  a  Roman  magistrate ;  it  was  a 
kingdom,  a  tetrarchate,  and  a  province ;  and  its  affairs,  its  laws,  and  the 
administration  of  jastice,  were  all  involved  in  the  confiision  and  uncer- 
tainty naturally  to  be  expected  from  recent  conquest.  It  would  be  diffi> 
cult  to  select  any  place  or  period  in  the  histoiy  of  nations  for  the  time 
and  scene  of  a  fictitious  history  and  imposture,  which  would  combine  so 
many  difficulties  for  the  fabricator  to  surmount,  so  many  contemporary 
writers  to  confront  him,  and  so  many  facilities  for  the  detection  ot  false- 
hood."—GasENLSAF,  Examifmtion  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Evangelists, 
§  41. 
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tax-gatherers,  and  others)  to  abandon  their  false  reliance  upon 
the  circumstance  of  their  natural  descent  from  Abraham,  and 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  stations  from  an  inward  principle  of 
rectitude.  At  the  same  time  he  baptized  his  disciples  with 
water  unto  repentance ;  declaring  that  he  was  only  *'  the  Toice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,'*  and  that  One  mightier  than  he  should  come  after  him, 
the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose,  and 
concerning  whom  he  said,  '*  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire ;  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will 
throughly  purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the 
garner;  but  he  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable 
fire"  (Mat.  iii.  11,  12.). 

The  way  having  been  thus  prepared,  Jesus  found  that  the 
time  was  come  for  his  own  entrance  upon  the  great  public 
work  which  had  been  assigned  to  him ;  and  he,  therefore,  went 
from  Nazareth  to  the  Jordan  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating 
his  ministry,  by  receiving  the  baptism  of  John.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  while  John  had  proclaimed  the  near  approach  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  under  the  coming  Messiah,  he  had  not  yet 
designated  the  person  of  the  Messiah  himself:  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  matter  had  been  precisely  imparted 
to  him ;  he  had  only  received  intimation  of  a  sign  by  which, 
when  it  should  be  given,  he  would  be  able  to  recognise  the 
individual  to  whom  he  should  then  bear  testimony,  as  the  great 
Head  of  the  kingdom.  The  appointed  sign  was  this,  '*  Upon 
whom  thou  Shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on 
him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  GhosV* 
And  this  sign  was  accordingly .^.given  at  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord.  **  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straightway 
out  of  the  water;  and  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto 
him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove 
[i.e,  either  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  or,  with  an  apparent  motion 
like  that  of  a  dove],  and  lighting  upon  him.  And  lo,  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased     (Mat.  iii.  16,  17.). 

Such  was  the  preparation  for  the  manifestation  of  Christ 
which  was  made  by  John  the  Baptist.  He  is  justly  regarded 
as  holding  in  the  Divine  economy  a  place  midway  between  the 
old  dispensation  and  the  new.  Essentially,  his  office  (predicted 
by  Isaiah,  xl.  3.,  and  by  Malachi,  iv.  5,  6.)  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  ancient  prophets,  both  as  a  preacher  of  moral 
righteousness,  and  as  announcing  the  coming  of  Messiah ;  but  be 
also  enjoyed  the  special  tlignity  of  seeing  and  calling  attention 
to  the  Messiah  actually  come  and  personally  present,  and  of 
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being  the  instrument  employed  in  the  solemn  consecration  of 
the  incarnate  Son  of  Grod  to  his  theocratic  office,  thus  conducting 
prophecy  to  its  fulfilment.  Hence  our  Saviour  emphatically 
described  him  as  more  than  a  prophet ;  adding,  *^  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  among  them  that  are  born  of  women,  there  hath  not 
risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist ;  notwithstanding,  he 
that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he" 
(Matxi.  11.). 

Combined  with  this  outward  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
Saviour  on  earth,  there  was  also  a  personal  preparation  or  in- 
auguration of  his  human  nature,  in  the  way  of  a  victorious  con- 
test with  evil.  Immediately  after  his  baptism,  Jesus  was  led 
up  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  (i.e.  probably,  the  rocky 
region  east  of  Judea,  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ;  or 
else  the  Arabian  Desert  of  Sinai),  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil. 
"  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he  was 
afterward  an  hungered.  And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him, 
he  said.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones 
be  made  bread.  But  he  answered  and  said,  It  is  written,  Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  [Deut.  viii.  3.]  Then  the 
devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  city  [Jerusalem],  and  setteth 
him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  saith  unto  him.  If  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down :  for  it  is  written.  He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee,  and  in  their  hands 
they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone.  [Fs.  xci.  11, 12.]  Jesus  said  unto  him,  It  is 
written  again,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 
[Deut.  vi.  16.]  Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  ex- 
ceeding high  mountain,  and  showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  saith  unto  him.  All 
these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me.  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him.  Get  thee  hence,  Satan  :  for  it 
is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve.  [Deut.  vi.  13. ;  x.  20.]  Then  the  devil 
leaveth  him;  and  behold,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto 
him"(Mat.  iv.  2.11.) 

It  was  perhajMi  immediatelv  after  this  temptation  that  Jesus 
again  showed  himself  to  John  the  Baptist,  who,  in  reply  to  a 
question  put  by  a  deputation  of  priests  and  Levites  from  Jeru- 
salem, had  plainly  declared  that  he  was  not  himself  the  Messiah, 
and  pointed  out  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  saying,  '^Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  "  (John 
L  19 — ^29.).    Henceforth  our  Saviour  himself  began  to  preach 

z  4 
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more  and  more  clearly  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  * ;  in 
other  words,  to  declare  the  approaching  estAblishment  of  that 
Divine  dominion  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  which 
should  be  founded  on  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  his  conquest  over 
death,  and  his  personal  exaltation  to  glory  as  the  Head  of  his 
body  the  church,  and  which  should  f^terwards  be  developed 
and  completed  b^  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing;  witness  to  his  person 
and  work,  and  giving  power  to  his  teaching,  and  to  his  death 
and  resurrection,  as  the  means  of  spiritual  life. 

By  this  testimony  the  Baptist  wtroduced  and  attached  to 
Jesus  two  of  his  own  disciples,  John  (the  Evangelist)  and 
Andrew ;  and  Andrew  introduced  his  own  brother  Simon,  whom 
our  Lord  immediately  surnamed  Cephas  or  Peter  (a  stone  or 
rock).  Not  long  afler  this  our  Lord  returned  from  Persea 
(Gr.,  the  land  beyond,  i.  e,  tlie  district  beyond  Jordan),  where 
these  events  had  taken  place,  to  Capernaum,  in  Galilee.  Here 
he  confirmed  the  faith  of  his  new.  disciples,  and  caused  them, 
together  with  James,  the  brother  of  John,  henceforth  to  attach 
themselves  permanently  to  himself,  by  a  miraculous  draught  (»f 
fishes  in  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  (Sea  of  Tiberias,  or  GaliTee)t> 

*  It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  "  the  doings  of  Jesus  were  so  many 
means  of  information ;  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  ^vas  an  instraction ; 
every  action  was  a  type  in  history ;  and  hence  be  appealed,  in  his  last 
discourse  with  his  disciples,  to  the  works  he  had  done  in  their  presence 
as  haying  revealed  to  them  the  Father.  For  in  these  they  had  seen  all 
the  principles  on  which  God  was  to  act  in  his  dealings  towards  men,  and 
on  which  ne  was  to  rear  the  constitution  of  his  everlasting  kingdom,  most 
uniformly  and  gloriously  displayed  —  his  untainted  righteousness  repel- 
ling every  form  and  pollution  of  sin,  coupled  with  the  most  yearning  love 
and  compassion  to  sinners  —  his  boundless  beneficence  toward  the  needy 
and  distressed,  yet  his  solemn  regard  to  his  own  honour  in  the  distribution 
of  his  gifts,  dispensed,  as  they  ever  were,  only  to  the  thankful  and  lowly 
hand  of  faith  —  his  ability  to  prevail  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
and  retrieve  the  most  inveterate  forms  of  corruption,  while  they,  in  whose 
behalf  his  grace  wrought  such  mighty  deeds,  were  still  left  beleaguered 
with  temptotion,  and  appointed  in  deepest  humility  to  bear  the  contra- 
diction or  sinners.  These,  and  such  like  lessons  of  heavenly  instruction, 
were  constantly  pouring  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples  from  the  events 
of  every  day's  ministration  on  the  part  of  their  Divine  Master ;  and  thus 
they  became  familiarised  to  ideas  and  principles,  which  needed  only  to  be 
applied  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  soul  and  the  loftier  concerns  of 
eternity,  to  fit  them  for  entering  with  enlightened  spirit  into  the  scenes 
and  labours  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom.'* --Faibbairn,  Typology  of 
Scripture, j^Tt  i.  ch.  vi. 

t  The  Lake  or  Sea  of  Galilee  **is  about  thirteen  miles  long,  and  in  its 
broadest  part  six  miles  wide ;  that  is,  about  the  same  length  as  our  own 
Winandermere,  but  of  a  considerably  greater  breadth.  In  the  clearness  of 
*he  Eastern  atmosphere,  it  looks  much  smaller  than  it  is.   From  no  point 
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recorded  in  Luke  v.  1 — 11.  Philip,  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  was 
soon  aften^ards  called  to  follow  Jesus,  and  by  his  means 
Nathanael  (given  by  God),  i.  e.,  probably,  Bartholomew  (son  of 
Tolmai),  was  added  to  the  number  of  disciples.  (See  John  i. 
45 — 51.)  Three  days  afterwards,  the  faith  of  the  disciples 
received  a  still  further  confirmation  by  the  miraculous  change 
of  water  into  wine  at  the  word  of  tJesus,  on  occasion  of  his 
presence  at  a  marriage  feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee*,  in  company 
with  his  mother  and  themselves  (John  ii.  1 — 11.). 

The  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  was  now  near ; 
and  Jesus  went  up  from  Capernaum  to.  Jerusalem  to  be  present 
at  that  feast.  Here  ''  he  found  in  the  Temple  those  that  sold 
oxen  and  sheep  and  doves,  and  the  changers  of  money  [t.  «. 
those  who  exchanged  the  Greek  and  Roman  coins  in  common 
circulation  for  the  Jewish  half-shekel,  which  alone  could  be  re- 
ceived as  tribute  to  the  Temple]  sitting;  and,  when  he  had 
made  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he  drove  them  all  out  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  sheep,  and  the  oxen,  and  poured  out  the 
changers*  money,  and  overthrew  the  tables :  and  said  unto  them 
that  sold  doves.  Take  these  things  hence ;  make  not  my 
Father^s  house  an  house  of  merchandise.  And  his  disciples  re- 
membered that  it  was  written,  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath 
eaten  me  up"  (John  ii.  14 — 17.).  On  this  occasion,  in  reply 
to  a  demand  which  the  Jews  made  for  a  sign  or  miracle  in 

on  the  western  side  can  it  be  seen  completely  fr<Mn  end  to  end ;  the  pro- 
montory under  which  Tiberias  stands  catting  off  the  southern,  as  the  pro- 
montory over  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  the  northern,  extremity ;  so  that 
the  form  which  it  presents  is  generally  that  of  an  oval.  But  what  m^es 
it  unlike  any  of  our  English  lakes  is  the  deep  depression  which  gives  it 
something  of  the  strange,  unnatural  character  that  belongs  in  a  still 
greater  degree  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  some  degree  to  all  lakes  of  volcanic 
origin,  such  as  those  of  Alba,  Nemi,  and  Avemns.  The  hills  on  the 
eastern  side  partake  of  the  horizontal  outline  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
eastern  barrier  of  the  Jordan  valley.  But  the  western  mountains,  espe- 
cially those  at  the  northern  end,  are  varied  in  form,  and  this  variety  is 
increased  when  they  are  seen  mingled  with  the  long  curve  of  Tabor,  with 
the  horned  platforms  of  Hattin,  and  with  the  jagged  summits  of  Sefed, 

standing  out  from  the  offshoots  of  Lebanon Along  the  edge  of  this 

secluded  basin  runs  the  whole  way  round  from  north  to  south  a  level 
beach ;  at  the  southern  end  roughly  strewn  with  the  black  and  white 
stones  peculiar  to  this  district,  and  also  connected  with  its  volcanic  struc- 
ture ;  but  the  central  or  northern  part  formed  of  smooth  sand,  or  of  a 
texture  of  shells  and  pebbles,  so  minute  as  to  resemble  sand.*' — Staklky, 
Sinai  and  Palestine^  part  ii.  ch.  x. 

*  Dr.  Robinson  considers  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cana  is  decidedly 
that  now  occupied  by  a  village  called  Khirbet  Kana.  Others  pronounce 
in  favour  of  another  village,  south  of  the  former,  called  Kefr  Kenna.  Mr 
Stanley  thinks  that  the  claims  are  evenly  balanced. 
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token  of  his  authority,  our  Saviour  uttered  that  remarkable 
prophecy,  **  Destroy  this  Temple  [alluding  to  his  own  bod^, 
which  was  the  living  Temple  of  Deity],  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up." 

During  this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  our  Lord  had  that  remark* 
able  interview  with  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  (t.  e.  an  ecclesiastical 
ruler)  of  the  Jews,  in  the  course  of  which,  besides  declaring 
and  expatiating  upon  the  great  truth  that  ^*  Except  a  man  be 
born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  he  again  made  another  prophetic  announce- 
ment of  his  own  sufferings  and  death,  not  without  allusion  to 
their  peculiar  character  and  value ;  declaring  that  **  as  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son 
of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life ;  "  and  he  carried  up  his  an- 
nouncement even  to  the  very  source  and  fountain-head  of  re- 
demption, by  saying,  ^^  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  (See  John  iii.  1 — ^21.^ 

From  Jerusalem  our  Lord  proceeded  to  the  Jordan  *,  where 
he  began  (by  his  disciples)  to  baptize ;  while  John  was  bap- 
tizing at  ^non,  near  Salim,  higher  up  the  river.  During  this 
period  the  Baptist  once  more  bore  an  illustrious  testimony  to 
the  dignity  of  Jesus  and  his  superiority  to  himself,  for  which 
he  found  occasion  in  some  manifestation  of  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  his  own  disciples  (John  iii.  22 — 36.).  "He  must  increase,*' 
said  the  Baptist,  **  but  I  must  decrease ;  **  nor  was  it  long  before 
this  faithful  witness  was  thrown  into  prison,  in  the  fortress  of 
Machaerus,  by  Herod  Antipas,  the  Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  to 
whom  he  had  given  offence  bv  his  faithful  reproof  for  the  sin  of 
carrving  off  and  marrving  his  brother  Fhilip*s  wifef,  after  having 
resolved  to  divorce  his  former  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas, 
king  of  an  Arabian  district  bordering  on  Syria. 

By  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist,  the  jealousy  of  the  Fharisees 
was  probably  in  some  degree  awakened  against  Jesus  himself; 
who,  perhaps  on  this  account,  and  knowing  that  the  time  for 
his  death  had  not  yet  arrived,  or  else  simply  because  of  the  time 
of  year,  determined  on  immediately  retiring  to  Galilee  by  the 
shortest  road.  His  route,  therefore,  lay  through  Samaria, 
which  he  traversed  probably  in  the  month  of  November  or  De- 
cember, after  having  spent  about  eight  months  in  Judea. 
During  this  journey,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  Valley  of  Shechem, 

*  Or.  to  Galilee,  whence  he  soon  after  returned  to  the  Jordan. 

t  The  wife  of  Herod- Philip,  his  (paternal)  half-brother.    Herodias 

■\8  daughter  of  Aristoboloa  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Marlamne  I. 
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otiT  Lord  held  that  instnictive  conversation  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  at  Jacob's  well  (near  Sjchar,  the  ancient  Shechem 
or  Sichem),  in  which  he  declared  that  '*  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth," 
at  the  same  time  proclaiming  himself  as  the  giver  of  living 
water — 1.6.  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  imparts  true  life  and 
energy  to  the  soul  of  man, — a  gift  for  which  he  encourages  us  to 
apply  to  himself,  under  a  sense  of  our  great  need  and  in  the 
exercise  of  simple  faith.    (See  John  iv.) 

Jesus  arrived  in  Galilee  about  the  month  of  l^ovember ;  and 
the  first  place  at  which  he  stayed  was  Cana,  where  he  had 
formerly  made  the  water  wine.  While  there,  he  healed  the 
son  of  a  nobleman  (a  centurion  of  Herod  Antipas,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  Chuza,  Herod's  steward ;  see  Luke  viii.  3.), 
who  was  lying  sick  at  Capernaum.  After  this  he  went  to 
Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up.*  Here  he  was 
invited  to  preach  in  the  synagogue,  and  the  book  was  delivered 
to  him  by  the  minister  (i.e,  servant,  Chazan)  of  the  synagogue; 
but,  after  he  had  read  Isa.  Ixi.  1 .,  and  made  his  comments  upon 
the  passage,  declaring  that  this  Scripture  was  now  fulfilled,  but 
intimating  Ihat  the  mere  locality  of  Nazareth  could  form  no 
ground  of  claim  for  the  blessings  which  he  came  to  bestow,  the 
indignation  of  the  people  of  Nazareth  was  aroused  to  such  a  pitch 
that  they  led  him  out  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
was  built  t)  and  would  have  thrown  him  headlong,  had  he  not, 
by  an  act  of  Divine  power,  passed  through  the  midst  of  them  and 
escaped  their  fury  (Luke  iv.  16.  30.).  From  Nazareth  our' 
Lord  went  to  Capernaum  {,  which  henceforth  became  the 
place  of  his  most  settled  residence.  Soon  afterwards  he  ac- 
complished the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  at  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  (Sea  of  Galilee),  which  was  accompanied  by  the  call, 
first,  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  then  of  James  and  John,  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  to  the  work  of  apostles  (Mat.  iv.  ]  8.  22. ; 

*  Some  suppose  that  our  Lord  remained  here  in  retirement  for  some 
time,  and  then  -went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  Galilee  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Capernaum. 

f  "  Most  readers  probably  from  these  words  imagine  a  town  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  from  which  summit  the  intended  precipitation 


over  the  town,  and  such  a  cliff  as  is  here  implied,  is  to  be  found,  as  all 
modem  travellers  describe,  in  the  abrupt  face  of  the  limestone  rock, 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  overhanging  the  Maronite  convent  at  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  town."  —  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Fcdestinef  part  i. 
ch.  X. 
X  The  precise  situation  of  Capernaum  is  now  unknown. 
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Mark  i.  16 — ^20.;  Luke  v.  L  IL).  This  was  followed  by  the 
casting  out  of  an  unclean  spirit, —  the  cure  of  Peter's  wife*s 
mother,  who  had  been  ill  of  a  fever,  —  and  other  miraclea 
(Mat.  viii.  14—17. ;  Mark  i.  23,  24. ;  Luke  iv.  38—41.). 

Our  Saviour  now  travelled  about  Galilee,  preaching  the 
kingdom,  and  working  miraculous  cures  * .  among  the  people. 
It  was  probably  during  this  period,  that  he  delivered  and  ex- 
plained the  parable  f  of  the  sower,  describing  the  unfruitful 
and  fruitful  n.earers  of  the  word  of  God,  with  the  causes  of  their 
several  conditions  ^Mat.  xiii.  1 — 9. ;  Mark  iv.  1 — 9.;  Luke  viii. 
4 — 8.)  ;  upon  which  occasion  he  said  to  a  woman  who  made 
an  exclamation  to  the  effect  that  blessed  must  be  Uie  mother 
of  such  a  son  —  ^^  Nay  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the 
word  of  God  and  keep  it !  **  The  same  date  may  be  assigned 
to  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field  (Mat.  xiii.  24 — 30., 
36—43.;,  and  that  of  the  draw-net  cast  into  the  sea  (Mat.  xiii. 
47 — 50.) ;  both  parables  distinguishing  between  good  and  bad. 

Sailing  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  from  the  western  shore 
to  the  eastern,  Jesus  manifested  his  power  over  the  great  ele<* 
ments  of  nature,  by  quelling  with  his  word  a  violent  storm, 
which  had  terrified  the  disciples  who  were  in  the  ship,  and  had  led 
them  to  awake  him  out  of  sleep  with  the  cry  of  ^'  Lord,  save  us ; 
we  perish ! "  (Luke  viii.  22 — 25. ;  Mat.  viii.  23 — 27. ;  Mark  iv. 
36—41.).  After  his  arrival  on  the  eastern  shore,  near  the 
town  of  Gadara,  he  cured  a  notorious  and  violent  demoniac, 
and  permitted  the  devils  to  go  into  a  herd  of  swine  (Mat  viii. 
•  28 — 34. ;  Mark  ▼.  1 — 20.;  Lu.  viii.  26 — 39.).;  and,  on  his  retiurn 
to  the  western  side,  he  signalised  his  presence  by  the  miracu- 

*  The  character  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  demands  attention,  even  more 
than  their  magaitude  and  number.  They  point  him  out  as  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  Nature  —  the  benevolent  Physician  and  Healer  of  mankind  — 
and  the  Conqueror  of  Satan  and  death. 

t  "  For  his  adversaries,  our  Lord's  adoption  of  the  parabolic  style  was 
employed  in  the  way  of  jadgment,  as  a  solemn  rebuke  for  their  obstinacy 
and  perverseness  of  heart ;  but,  for  his  own  disciples,  it  was  taken  as  a 
cover  for  presenting  to  them  more  truth  concerning  the  kingdom,  or  im- 
pressing on  them  a  more  full  and  distinct  idea  of  its  leading  features  than 
otherwise  they  were  capable  of  receiving.  The  parables  were  to  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  stead  of  symbolic  representations,  conveying  under  the  shell 
of  an  outward  and  familiar  form  the  kernel  of  evangelical  doctrine ;  his- 
tories, drawn  from  the  ordinary  field  of  Providence,  of  the  Divine  economy 
as  about  to  be  unfolded  in  Messiah's  reign,  which  the  simplest  could 
understand,  and  which,  like  the  types  of  an  earlier  dispensation,  needed 
only  to  be  interpreted  by  the  facts  of  Gospel  history,  to  render  the  minds 
which  had  received  them  well  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  kingdom 
and  fully  reconciled  to  its  spiritual  and  heavenly  truths,"  —  Faisbaibn, 
Typology  of  Scripture,  part  i.  ch.  vL 
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lous  healing  of  tbe  issue  of  blood,  and  the  raising  of  the  daughter 
of  Jairus,  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (Mat.  ix.  18 — 26. ; 
Mark  ▼.  22—43. ;  Luke  viii.  41—56.). 

It  was  probably  about  this  Ume  *  that  our  Lord  received  a 
message  from  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  now  lying  in  prison, 
containing  the  great  question,  *' Art  thou  he  that  should  come, 
or  do  we  look  for  another  ?  "  an  account  of  which,  together  with 
our  Saviour's  reply,  is  found  in  Mat  xi.  2 — 15. ;  Luke  vii.  19  — 
30.  Our  Lord  afterwards  had  occasion  to  vindicate  the  mode 
of  life  pursued  by  his  own  disciples,  as  contrasted  with  the  more 
ascetic  system  adopted  by  the  disciples  of  John,  —  a  subject 
which  he  illustrated  by  the  two  similitudes  of  a  new  piece  on  an 
old  garment,  and  new  wine  in  old  (leathern)  bottles  (Mat.  ix. 
11—17.;  Mark  ii.  15— 22;  Luke  v.  33—39.).  Not  long  after- 
wards, John  was  beheaded  in  prison,  at  the  request  of  the 
daughter  of  Herodtas,  who  was  instigated  by  her  mother  to 
demand  this  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  Herod  (Antipas), 
to  give  her  whatever  she  should  ask,  in  token  of  his  approba- 
tion of  her  dancing.f  And  thus  ended  the  public  ministry  of 
John,  after  the  duration  of  (probably)  about  a  year. 

Our  Lord,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  his  disciples  that  he 
would  teach  them  to  pray,  prescribed  that  simple  but  expressive 
form  of  supplication  which  is  now  well  known  under  the  title  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  adding  a  few  significant  words,  drawn  from 
the  human  relation  of  parent  and  child,  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  general  habit  of  faithful  and  fervent  supplication  (Luke 
xi.  1—13.). 

To  this  date  also  may  be  referred  Christ's  declaration  of 
forgiveness  to  the  penitent  woman,  who  anointed  his  feet  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper  J  (Luke  vii.  36 — 50.), — his  calling  of 
Matthew,  or  Levi,  tne  publican  (i.e,  Roman  tax-gatherer) 
(Mat.  ix.  9. ;  Mark  ii.  14,  15.;  Luke  v.  27,  28.), —  and  his 
presence  at  an  entertainment  given  by  his  new  disciple,  leading 
to  the  vindication  of  himself  and  his  disciples  against  the  cavils 
of  the  Pharisees  on  account  of  their  eating  with  sinners,  and  to 
the  enunciation  of  that  saying,  **  They  that  are  whole  need  not 
a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick;  I  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  But  go  ye  and  learn  whait 
that  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  "  (Mat.  ix. 
10—13.;  Mark  ii.   15—17.;  Luke  v.  29-32.).     The  tone 

*  Bat  some  place  this  incident  at  Capernanm,  after  the  miracle  at  Nain. 

t  The  death  of  John  the  Baptist  is  recorded  by  Josephus  {Antiq.  vii. 
15.  2.)  Hero4  Antipas  and  his  wife  were  afterwards  sent  into  exile. 
(Strabo  xvi.  2. ;  Dio  Cassius  Iv.  27. ). 

X  Which,  however,  some  place  after  the  miracle  at  Nain. 
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and  significance  of  these  observations  are  strikingly  set  forth  in 
the  parables  (of  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  piece  of  money,  and 
the  prodigal  son)  recorded  in  Luke  xy.,  and  in  that  of  the  Fha*» 
risee  and  publican  (Luke  xviii.  9 — 14,). 

Elemkntart  and  General  Questions. 

954.  How  old  was  our  Saviour  at  the  commencement  of  his  public 
ministrv  ? 

955.  Who  were  the  parents  of  John  the  Baptist? 

956.  What  was  the  age  of  John,  compared  with  that  of  Jesus  ? 

957.  Relate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  birth  of  John. 

958.  Describe  the  ministry  of  John, — his  administration  of  baptism, 
and  his  early  testimony  concerning  our  Saviour. 

959.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour  by  John. 

960.  Relate  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  temptation  in  the  wildemesa 

961.  Report  the  movements  of  our  Lord  soon  after  the  temptation. 

962.  What  disciples  did  he  call  at  this  early  period  of  his  ministrv  ? 

963.  Describe  the  events  which  took  place  on  occasion  of  our  Lord's 
first  public  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  (in  the  Temple ;  with 
Nicodemus). 

964.  Whither  did  our  Lord  proceed  after  he  left  Jerusalem  ?  And  what 
did  his  disciples  now  begin  to  do? 

965.  Relate  another  testimony  borne  to  Jesus  by  the  Baptist  about  this 
time. 

966.  By  whom  was  John  now  thrown  into  prison,  and  why  ? 

967.  Describe  the  interview  of  Jesus  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and 
its  attendant  circumstances. 

968.  What  route  was  our  Lord  pursuing  when  this  interview  took  place  ? 

969.  Relate  the  events  which  soon  afterwards  occurred — at  Cuia, — 
at  N^azareth,  —  and  at  Capernaum. 

970.  What  town  did  our  Lord  now  choose  as  his  most  settled  place  of 
residence? 

971.  What  other  disciples  were  now  called,  and  in  connection  with  what 
miracle? 

972.  Give  an  account  of  the  parables  of —  the  sower  —  the  tares  of  the 
field — the  draw-net, —  with  their  meaning. 

973.  Relate  the  following  miracles  — the  stilling  of  the  tempest  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  —  the  healing  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac  —  the  raising 
of  Jairus'  daughter  —  with  tneir  attendant  circumstances. 

974.  Relate  the  message  of  John  the  Baptist  to  our  Saviour,  with  our 
Lord's  reply. 

975.  Give  an  account  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist 

976.  State  the  occasion  and  meaning  of  the  two  similitudes  of  the  pieced 
garment,  and  the  wine-skina 

977.  Give  the  history  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Repeat  and  explain  that 
prayer. 

978.  Describe  the  calling  of  Matthew,  and  its  attendant  circumstances. 

979.  Relate,  and  interpret,  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  —  the  lost 

Siece  of  money  -» the  prodigal  son, — the  Pharisee  and  publican.    Wher* 
o  you  find  these  parables  ? 

Additional  Questionb.  * 

980.  Date  the  commencement  of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  a.  u.  a  and  a,  d. 
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981.  Under  what  government  was  Jndea  at  that  time? 

982.  When  did  that  form  of  government  begin  in  that  countn^  ? 

983.  Name  the  contemporary  emperor  of  Borne — procurator  of  Jadea  — 
Jewish  high  priest. 

984.  Describe  the  office  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  ancient  prophets. 

985.  By  whom  was  the  ministry  of  John  predicted,  and  in  what  words  ? 

986.  What  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  our  Saviour  preached  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven  ? 

987.  Explain  the  instroctive  or  typical  character  of  the  actions  of  oar 
Savioar's  life. 

988.  Describe  the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  Gennesareth  (Lake  of  Tiberias). 

989.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  ? 

990.  State  the  character  and  tendency  of  our  Lord's  parabolic  teaching. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


Continuation  oit  our  Lord's  Public  Ministbt.  —  Second 
Passover.  —  Sojourn  in  Galilee. 

Haying  passed  the  winter  in  Galilee,  our  Saviour  went  up 
again  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  a  feast,  which  some  suppose 
to  have  been  the  Passover  (the  second  Passover  at  which 
our  Saviour  was  present  after  his  baptism  by  John),  while 
others  regard  it  as  one  of  the  minor  Jewish  festivals,  the  feast 
of  Purim.  Here  our  Lord  healed  a  cripple  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  (house  of  mercy),  near  the  sheep-market  (or  sheep- 
gate,  perhaps  both),  on  the  Sabbath  day;  a  circumstance 
which  led  the  Pharisees,  for  the  first  time,  to  vent  their  in- 
dignation against  him,  by  accusing  him  of  Sabbath-breaking 
and  of  blasphemy;  in  answer  to  which  charges  our  Lord 
affirmed  his  own  greatness  and  dignity,  appealed  to  the  works 
which  he  had  already  wrought,  and  declared  that  he  would 
hereafter  perform  still  greater  works,  including  even  the 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  final  judgment,  and  at 
the  same  time  reproved  the  Jews  for  their  smfm  inability  to 
recognise  and  follow  the  light  of  Scripture  (John  v.). 

It  appears  to  have  been  soon  after  his  return  to  Galilee 
that  our  Lord  made  a  deliberate  and  solemn  choice  of  twelve 
of  his  disciples,  whom  he  named  apostles  (i,e,  messengers  sent 
forth,  missionaries),  **  that  they  should  be  with  Him ;  t.  e,  in 
more  constant  attendance  than  any  others,  and  '*  that  he  might 
send  them  forth  to  preach,  and  to  have  power  to  heal  sick- 
nesses, and  to  cast  out  devils/'    These  were  Simon  (whom  our 
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Lord  had  surnamed  Peter)  and  Andrew  bis  brother ;  James 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (whom  our  Lord  now  surnamed 
Boanerges,  Sons  of  Thunder)  ;  Philip  and  Bartholomew ;  Mat- 
thew (the  publican),  and  Thomas  (surnamed  Didymus,  Twin) ; 
James  (son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleophas,  sometimes  called  the  Lesn, 
to  distinguish  him  from  James,  the  brother  of  John),  and 
Judas,  his  brother  (i,e,  Jude,  the  writer  of  the  epistle,  called 
Thaddeus  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew,  and  said  by  the 
latter  to  have  been  surnamed  Lebbeus);  Simon,  brother  of 
James  and  Jnde   (distinguished  from   Simon   Peter  by  his 
surname  The  Ganaanite,  Mat.,  or  Zelotes,  the  Zealot,  Luke), 
and  Judas  Iscariot,   "who   also  betrayed  him"  (Mat.  x.  2 
--4.;  Markiii.  13— 19.;  Lu.  vi.  12— 16.).    **  Without  seeking 
any  sacred  myE.tical  meaning  in  the  number,  we  can  well  see 
in  it  a  reference  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.    The 
particular  Jewish  Theocracy  was  a  type  of  the  universal  and 
eternal  kingdom  of  God;  and  Christ  first  designated  himself 
as  head  of  that  kingdom  in  the  Jewish  national  form.    The 
twelve  were  to  lead  the  kingdom  as  his  organs  (Mat.  xix. 
28. ;  Lu.  xxii.  30.).    Their  superiority  to  all  others  who  should 
also  act  as  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  testifying  within  them  of 
the  Redeemer  (the  common  calling  of  all  believers),  consisted  in 
this,  that  they  received   a  direct  and  personal  impression  of 
the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  and  could  thus  testify  of  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard.    This  personal  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses is  expressly  distinguished  by  Christ  (John  xv.  27.) 
from  the  objective  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which  indeed 
animated   them,  but  could  also  bear  witness  through   other 
organs. "  *   It  should  be  added,  as  another  point  of  the  Apostles' 
superiority,  that  they  received  special  inspiration  and  power, 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  office  as  founders,  next  to  Christ 
himself,  of  the  spiritual  kingdom. 

The  question  concerning  our  Saviour's  position  with  regard 
to  the  Mosaic  law  having  been  raised,  our  Lord  took  occasion 
to  deliver  a  clear  and  emphatic  discourse  on  this  subject. 
This  discourse,  pronounced  on  a  level  place  (Luke  vi.  17.,  "the 
plain  "),  forming  part  of  a  mountain  or  hill  f  not  far  from  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  constitutes  the  well-known  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(see  Mat.  v.  vi.  vii. ;  Luke  vi.  20 — 49.};),  in  which  our  Saviour 
sets  forth  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  moral  law,  and  proclaims 

•  Keander,  Life  of  Christ,  book  iv.  part  ii.  ch.  ill  §  76. 

f  Probably  that  which  is  traditionally  called  the  Monnt  of  Beatitudes, 
L  e.  the  Homa  of  Hattin.  See  Stanley,  Sinai  amd  Palestine,  part  iL  di.  x* 

X  This  discourse  is  reported  more  briefly  by  St.  Luke  than  by  St, 
Matthew ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  reports  relat« 
to  different  discourses  delivered  at  different  times  and  places. 
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the  value  of  a  right  state  of  mind  and  heart  in  preference  to  the 
mere  observance  of  outwwrd  forms  and  ceremonies.     ' 

The  delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  healing  of  the  leper,  while  our  Lord  was  -on 
his  way  to  Capernaum  *,  and  of  the  centurion's  servant,  after 
our  Saviour  hjad  entered  that  town  (Mat.  viii.  1 — 13. ;  comp. 
Luke  V.  12 — 15.) ;  also  that  of  raising  the  widow's  son  at  Nainf 
(Luke  vii.  11 — 17.)  :  and  these  miracles  appear  to  have  been 
speedily  followed  by  the  cure  of  the  blind  and  dumb  demoniac ; 
which  gave  rise  to  a  charge  against  our  Saviour  of  His  being  in 
league  with  Beelzebub, — a  charge  which  was  easily  refuted,  and 
led  to  a  severe  but  well-merited  recrimination  against  the  Phari- 
sees. (Mat.xii.  22—45. ;  Luke  xi.  14 — 26.)  The  Pharisees  now 
persuaded  the  relatives  of  Jesus  that  He  had  lost  His  senses ;  and, 
when  His  mother  and  His  brethren  came  to  seek  Him,  He  gave 
utterance  to  that  sublime  and  consolatory  declaration,  "  Who- 
soever shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the 
same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."  (Mat.  xii.  46 — 50. ; 
Mark  iii.  31 — 35.;  Luke  viii.  19 — ^21.)  Our  Lord  also 
directed  many  severe  reproofs  against  the  hypocritical  wicked- 
ness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.     (See  Luke  xi.  xii.) 

At  Capernaum,  about  this  time  |,  our  Saviour  healed  a  para- 
lytic who  was  let  down  from  the  roof,  to  the  place  (perhaps 
a  gallery  surrounding  an  inner  court)  in  which  He  was  at 
that  time  discoursing  with  the  people ;  and  He  afterwards  re- 
pelled an  accusation  of  blasphemy  which  the  Pharisees  urged 
against  Him  because  He  had  said  to  the  sick  man,  "  Thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee.*'  (Mat.  ix.  1—8.;  Mark  ii.  1 — 12.;  Luke  v.  18 
•^26.)  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  probably  at  Capernaum  §,  our 
Lord  healed  a  man  whom  He  saw  in  the  synagogue  with  a  with- 
ered hand  (Mat.  xii.  10 — 13. ;  Mark  iii.  1 — 6. ;  Luke  vi.  6—10.); 
and  on  another  Sabbath  He  cured  an  infirm  woman  (Luke  xiii. 
10 — 17.) :  on  both  occasions  shewing  that  such  works  of  benevo- 

*  Or  this  may  have  taken  place  daring  our  Saviour's  first  residence  at 
Capernaum. 

t  **  On  the  northern  slope  of  the  rugged  and  barren  ridge  of  Little 
Hermon,  immediately  west  of  £ndor,  which  lies  in  a  further  recess  of  the 
same  range,  is  the  ruined  \illage  of  Nain.  .  .  .  One  entrance  alone  it 
could  have  had, — that  which  opens  on  the  rough  hill  side  in  its  down- 
ward slope  to  the  plain.  It  must  have  been  in  this  steep  descent,  as,  ac- 
cording to  eastern  customs^  thev  *  carried  out  the  dead  man,'  that,  *  nijgh 
to  the  gate '  of  the  village,  the  bier  was  stopped,  and  the  long  procession 
of  mourners  stayed,  and  '.the  young  man  delivered  back '  to  his  mother." 
—  Stawlby,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  Part  2.  cA.  9. 

t  Or,  at  our  Lord's  first  residence  in  that  place. 

§  Or,  as  some  think,  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  euro  of  the  cripple  «' 
Bethesda. 

A  A 
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lence  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  real  sacredness  of  the  day 
on  which  they  were  performed.  In  like  manner,  our  Lord 
vindicated  His  conduct  when  He  cured  a  dropsical  man,  who  was 
present,  probably  by  design,  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee  by  whom 
He  had  been  invited  to  an  entertainment  on  the  Sabbath 
(Luke  xiv.  I — 6.) ;  and  on  the  same  occasion  He  uttered  a 
rebuke  agtunst  an  unseemly,  self-exalting,  strife  for  precedence 
at  feasts ;  and  delivered  the  parable  of  the  Great  Suppear. 
(Luke  xiv.  7—24.) 

When  the  disciples  were,  either  now  or  at  some  other  period*, 
attacked  by  the  Pharisees  for  having  plucked  some  ears  of  com 
on  the  Sabbath,  their  conduct  was  vindicated  by  our  Saviour, 
with  a  reference  to  the  conduct  of  David  in  ancient  times.  (Mat. 
xii.  1—8.;  Luke  vi.  1—5.)  And  when  certain  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  reproved  the  disciples  for  omitting  to 
perform  the  traditional  ablutions  before  meals,  our  Lord,  hav- 
ing rebuked  them  in  return  for  transgressing  God*s  command- 
ments by  their  tradition,  proceeded  to  shew  that  a  man  is 
defiled  by  sins  which  proceed  from  an  evil  heart,  but  that  "  to 
eat  with  unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man."  (Mat.  xv,  1 
—20.) 

During  this  sojourn  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  He  sent  out  the 
twelve  Apostles  on  a  mission  in  those  regions,  enjoining  them  to 
preach  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand,  and  giving 
them  power  and  instruction  at  the  same  time  to  heal  the  sick 
and  to  perform  other  miracles,  but  enjoining  them  to  confine 
their  ministrations  entirely  to  the  Jews.f  They  were  charged 
not  to  take  with  them  money  or  a  store  of  provisions  for 
their  journey,  but  to  rely,  under  Divine  providence,  on  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  those  among  whom  they  were  sent ;  and 
were  exhorted  not  to  yield  to  the  fear  of  persecution,  with  a 
solemn  intimation  that  a  rejection  of  themselves  and  their 
message  would  bring  down  Divine  displeasure  on  the  offenders. 
(Mat.  X.  1 — 42. ;  Luke  ix.  1 — 6.) 

The  Apostles  returned  before  the  ensuing  Passover,  and  gave 
a  report  of  their  labours;  whereupon  our  Lord  took  them  with 
Him  to  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  doubtless  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  giving  them  rest  and  of  imparting  to  them  some 
further  instruction  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  their 
position  and  duty  with  regard  to  it.  (Mark  vi.  30,  31. ;  Luke 
IX.  10.) 

*  Perhaps  during  our  Lord's  stay  at  Jerusalem  when  He  wrought  the 
cure  at  Bethesda. 

t  Some  place  the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  at  this  period  of  the 
Evangelic  histoiy. 
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The  place  to  which  our  Lord  now  conducted  His  disciples 
from  Capernaum  was  a  mountain  near  Bethsaida  (Julias)  ^  oa 
the  opposite  (t.  e.  north-eastern)  shore  of  the  lake  of  Gennes- 
areth.*  On  this  occasion  He  wrought  that  signal  act  of  power 
and  beneficence,  the  miraculous  feeding  of  five  thousand  men, 
besides  women  and  children,  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
fiishes,  leaving  remnants  enough  to  fill  twelve  baskets.  (Mat. 
xiv.  15— 22.;  Mark  vi.  31—44. ;  Luke  ix.  11—17. ;  John  vi, 
5 — 14.)  This  miracle,  while  it  provided  a  present  supply  for 
the  bodily  wants  of  a  large  multitude  of  persons,  forms  an  in- 
structive  and  encouraging  type  of  that  spiritual  sustenance  which 
Christ  gives,  by  His  word  and  Spirit,  to  those  who  faithfully  fol- 
low Him  in  all  ages  of  the  churcn. — Struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  works  which  had  been  wrought,  the  people  proposed  to  assist 
in  raising  Jesus  to  the  dignity  of  an  earthly  sovereign;  a  design 
altogether  at  variance  with  that  of  the  real  theocratic  king  and 
head  of  the  church,  who,  accordingly,  frustrated  the  intention 
of  the  multitude  by  departing  again  into  a  mountain  alone. 
(John  vi.  15.^  The  disciples,  having  been  instructed  to  sail 
back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  were  thrown  into  great  consternation  when 
they  found  themselves  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  in  the  night ; 
when  suddenly,  before  break  of  day,  Jesus  appeared  to  them 
walking  on  the  water.  They  were  at  first  alarmed  at  this  ap- 
pearance, and  thought  they  saw  a  spirit ;  but  Jesus  said  to  them, 
^  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid  I  Hereupon  they  gladly  took  Him 
into  the  ship ;  and  they  speedily  found  themselves  at  the  end 
of  their  voyage.  On  this  occasion,  St.  Peter  having  requested 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  Christ  on  the  water,  his 
request  was  granted:  soon,  however,  he  found  himself  be- 
ginning to  sink,  lyid  cried  out,  "  Lord  save  me ; "  when  im- 
mediately ^^  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  caught  him,  and 
said  unto  him,  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt.'* 
(Mat.  xiv.  22—33. ;  Mark  vi.  45-51. ;  John  vi.  16—21.) 

On  our  Saviour's  return  to  Capernaum,  it  was  found  that 
the  fame  of  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  ex- 
cited many  of  the  people  to  demand  some  further  sign  or 
attestation  of  His  authority  and  power,  and  especially  a  supply 
of  bread  from  heaven,  corresponding  to  the  ancient  gilt  of 

*  It  is  now  generally  understood  that  there  were  two  Bethsaidas ;  one 
the  native  place  of  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip,  on  the  weat  of  the  lal^e  of 
Gennesareth  (sea  of  Tiberias  or  Galilee^,  and  the  other  (Julias)  where 
our  Saviour  fed  the  5000,  on  the  north-east  of  the  lake.  Bethsaida  means 
house  of  fish  ■■  Fish-town,  fishery. '  The  fisheries  on  this  lake  "  in  the 
Gadarite  territory  "  are  mentionea  by  Strabo,  xvi.  2. 
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manna  in  the  wilderness.  This  demand  our  Lord  severely 
rebuked  as  indicative  of  an  evil  state  of  mind ;  and  at  the  same 
time  took  occasion  to  proclaim  Himself  as  the  Bread  of  Life. 
"  And  the  bread  that  I  will  ^ive,"  said  he,  "  is  my  flesh ; " 
meaning  that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  He  would  give  life  and 
salvation  to  mankind.  '*  From  that  time,**  we  are  told,  **  many 
of  his  disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him. 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  the  twelve.  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  Then 
Simon  Peter  answered  him.  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  P  thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe  and  are  sore 
that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Grod.**  An  ex- 
cellent confession  I  But  while  Peter  spoke  in  the  name  of  all, 
there  was  one  among  them  who  was  not  under  the  influence  of 
a  reverent  and  living  faith  in  Christ, — there  was  Judas  Iscariot, 
concerning  whom,  but  without  naming  him,  our  Lord  now  de- 
clared that  he  would  hereafter  betray  Him  into  the  hands  of  £Us 
enemies.    (John  vi.  24 — 71.) 

Our  Lord  now  set  out  from  Capernaum,  in  company  with  His 
disciples,  on  a  tour  in  the  northern  part  of  Galilee ;  and  sig- 
nalised ihe  be^nning  of  this  journey  by  the  cure  of  the  blind 
man  at  Bethsaida.   (Mark  viii.  22 — 26.)  Having  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  CsBsarea  Philippi*,  our  Saviour  asked  His 
disciples,  *^  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am  ? 
And  they  said,  some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist ;  some 
Elias ;  and  others,  Jeremias  or  one  of  the  prophets.    He  saith 
unto  them,  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?    And  Simon  Peter 
answered  and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God ;  **  —  a  second  confession  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  on  the 
part  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  followed,  first  by  our  Lord*8  em- 
phatic commendation  of  the  Apostle^s  faith,  with  a  declaration 
of  the  honour  to  be  put  upon  him  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Redeemer's  church,  and  then  again  by  a  display  of  that  earthly 
mind  and  those  low  views,  still  cleaving  to  the  Apostle,  which 
exposed  him  to  a  severe  rebuke.    (See  Mat.  xvi.  13— 2d. ; 
Mark  viii.  27 — 38.)     On  this  occasion  our  Lord  said  to  St. 
Peter,  "  Thou  art  Peter  [i.  e.  rock],  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church ; "  a  promise  which  was  punctually  fulfilled 
when  our  Lord  made  signal  use  of  St.  Peter's  ministry  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  His  church,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.     (See 
Acts,  ch.  ii.  and  ch.  x.) 

*  Anciently  called  Banias,  near  the  foot  of  a  branch  of  Lebanon,  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  This  city  was  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  who  called  it  CaBsarea  in  honoar  of  the  emperor 
(Tiberius),  adding  the  cognomen  Philippi  to  distinguish  it  from  Caasarea 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine. 
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It  has  been  thought  that  many  of  the  addresses  recorded  by 
the  Evangelists  as  having  been  delivered  by  our  Saviour  to  the 
disciples  concerning  their  apostolical  office  and  duties,  may  be 
referred  to  the  period  of  time  occupied  by  their  journey  in 
North  Galilee;  and  it  may  have  been  on  this  occasion  that 
Jesus  d^ivered  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward.  (Luke  xvi. 
1—^13.)  Having  gone  beyond  the  boundary  of  Galilee,  into 
the  n^ghbourhood  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  our  Lord  wrought  the 
signal  miracle  of  healing  the  demoniac  daughter  of  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  woman,  or  woman  of  Canaan*,  whose  strong  faith, 
contending  against  an  apparent  repulse,  he  highly  commended. 
(Mat.  XV.  21 — ^28. ;  Mark  vii!  24 — 30.)  About  the  same  time 
took  place  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  men, 
beside  women  and  children^  with  seven  loaves  and  a  few  small 
fishes.     (Mat.  xv.  32—38. ;  Mark  viil  1—9.) 

It  was  at  this  period  of  our  Saviour^s  earthJiy  life  that  He  was 
pleased  to  exhibit  that  tempoi'ary  glorification  of  His  sacred 
person  which  is  commonly  called  the  Transfiguration.  This 
event  took  place  on  a  mountain,  which  is  not  named,  but  is  now 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  either  Mount  Hermon,  or 
some  mountain  in  Galilee,  rather  than  Mount  Tabor,  which  was 
fixed  upon  by  ancient  tradition.t  Having  led  aside  Peter, 
James,  and  John  into  this  high  mountain,  Jesus  '*  was  trans- 
figured before  them :  and  His  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  His 
raiment  was  white  as  the  light.  And,  behold,  there  appeared 
unto  them  Moses  and  Ellas  talking  with  Him.  Then  answered 
Peter,  and  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord-,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here ; 
if  thou  wilt,  let  us  make  here  three  tabernacles ;  one  for  thee,  and 
one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  EHas.  While  he  yet  spake,  behold, 
a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  them:  and  behold  a  voice  out  of 
the  cloud,  which  said.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased ;  bear  ye  Him.  And  when  the  disciples  heard  it, 
they  fell  on  their  faces,  and  were  sore  afraid.  And  Jesus  came 
and  touched  them,  and  said.  Arise,  and  be  not  afraid.  And 
when  they  had  lifted  up  their  eyes,  they  saw  no  man,  save 
Jesus  only."  (Mat.  xvii.  2 — 8.;  comp.Mark  ix.  2 — 10.;  Luke 
ix.  28—36.)  In  answer  to  a  question  firom  the  disciples,  our 
Lord  now  told  them  that  the  prophecy  concerning  the  coming 
of  Elias  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  had  been  fulfilled  in 
tl»e  history  of  John  the  Baptist.  (Mat.  xvii.  10 — 13. ;  Mark  ix. 

*  So  called  because  the  descendants  of  Canaan  continued  to  occupy  the 
region  of  Syro-Phoenicia,  or  the  parts  about  Tyre  aud  Sidon.  Sidon  was 
a  son  of  Canaan.  The  Canaaaites  were  driven  northward  by  the  Israelites, 
as  the  Britons  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Wales. 

t  See  lio)5iNSON,  Bibkeal  Jiesearchts^  Sect.  Xi, 
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11—13.)  HaviDg  descended  from  the  mountain,  our  Lord 
effected  the  cure  of  a  youthful  demoniac,  which  the  disciples 
whom  he  had  left  behind  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  perfonOt 
— a  failure  which  he  expressly  ascribed  to  their  want  of  faith. 
(Mat.  xvii.  14—21. ;  Mark  ix.  14—29. ;  Luke  ix.  37—42.) 

Returned  to  Capernaum,  our  Lord  found  occasion  to  rebuke 
His  disciples,  who  were  contending  among  themselves  for  pre- 
cedence ;  and,  taking  a  little  child,  He  placed  him  in  the  midsi 
of  them,  giving  them  to  understand  that  the  disciple  of  the 
most  humble  and  child-like  spirit  is  to  be  regarded  as  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  (Mat.  xviii.  1 — 6;  Mark  iz.  33 
—37  ;  Luke  ix.  46—48.) 

It  was  about  this  time  that  our  Lord  instructed  St.  Peter  to 
pay  the  tribute-money  (ue.  the  Temple  tribute  of  half  an  ounce 
of  silver,  represented  in  value  by  the  Greek  didrachm),  on  his 
account  as  well  as  for  himself;  and,  bavins  directed  him  to 
cast  a  hook  into  the  sea,  and  to  take  the  fiim  that  should  first 
come  up.  He  told  him  that  he  would  find  a  piece  of  money  (a 
stater)  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish,  which  (=  Sa.  Sd,)  would  pay 
the  tribute  for  both  parties  (Is,  7^.  each).  (Mat.  xvii.  24 — ^27.) 

Elementary  and  General  Questions. 

991.  Describe  the  miracle  wrought  by  our  Lord  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
during  his  second  public  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

992.  Name,  and  particularise,  the  twelve  disciples  whom  our  Lord 
selected  as  Apostles. 

993.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Apostle? 

994.  State  the  substance  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  firom  Matt,  v.—* 

VIL 

995.  What  miracles  did  our  Saviour  perform  immediately  after  the 
delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount? 

996.  Describe  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain. 

997.  What  did  our  Saviour  say,  when  told  that  His  mother  and  brethren 
desired  to  speak  with  Him  ? 

998.  State  particulars  concerning  the  miraculous  cures  wrought  on — 
the  paralytic,  —  the  man  with  a  withered  hand,  —  the  infirm  woman. 

999.  'Relate  and  interpret  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper. 

1000.  State  our  Saviour's  vindication  of  His  disciples  for  plucking  ears 
of  com  on  the  Sabbath,  and  for  neglect  of  traditional  ablutions  before 
meals. 

1001.  Relate  particulars  concerning  the  temporaiy  mission  of  the 
Apostles  in  Galilee,  and  their  return. 

1002.  Describe  our  Saviour's  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  near 
Bethsaida  Julias. 

1003.  When  did  our  Lord  come  to  His  disciples,  walking  on  the  water? 
Relate  the  circumstances  connected  with  that  event. 

1004.  Describe  St.  Peter's  two  professions  of  faith  in  Christ,  first  at 
Capernaum,  and  afterwards  near  Ceesarea  Philippi. 

1906.  Relate  and  interpret  the  parable  of  the  tlx^ust  Steward* 
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'  1006.  To  what  region  did  our  Saviour  repair  after  He  had  passed  through 
the  northern  part  of  Galilee  ? 

1007.  Relate  the  interview  of  our  Saviour  with  the  woman  of  Canaan 
(Syro-Phoenician),  and  the  miraculous  cure  of  her  daughter. 

1008.  Describe  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  four  thousand. 

1009.  Give  an  account  of  our  Saviour's  Transfiguration. 

1010.  What  miracle  did  our  Lord  perform  after  His  descent  fVom  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  ? 

1011.  How  did  our  Saviour  reprove  the  contention  among  His  disciples 
for  precedence  ? 

101^  Relate  the  circumstances  connected  with  our  Lord^s  pa}rment 
of  tribnte-money. 

Additional  Questions. 

.  1018.  Describe  the  situation  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda. 

1014.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Bethesda? 

1015.  How  do  you  account  for  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  —  twelve? 
1Q16.  Where  did  our  Lord  probably  deliver  the  discourse  commonly 

called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount? 

1017.  Where  was  Nain?    Describe  the  locality. 

1018.  Describe  the  several  locidities  of  the  two  Bethsaidas. 

1019.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Bethsaida? 

1020.  Relate  the  substance  of  our  Saviour^s  discourse  at  Capernaum, 
occasioned  by  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand. 

1021.  Where  was  Csasarea  Philippi?    By  whom  was  it  so  called,  and 
why?    What  was  its  original  name? 

1022.  How  did  our  Lord  fulfil  His  promise  to  St  Peter,  *<  Upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  church  ?  ** 

1028.  How  is  it  that  a  Syro-Phosnidan  woman  was  also  called  a  woman 
of  Canaan? 

1024.  Where  did  our  Saviour's  Transfiguration  probably  take  place? 

1025.  State  the  nature  and  amount  or  the  tribute-money  paid  by  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples. 


CHAPTER  XLVI.  . 


Continuation  of  Ovb  Lord's  Public  Ministry.  —  Thb 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  —  Return  to  Galilee.  —  Jour- 
net  THROUGH  Samaria.  —  Feast  of  Dedication.  —  Re- 
tirement to  Ephraim. 

Having  remained  some  time  in  Galilee,  our  Lord  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  where  He  chose 
to  appear  suddenly  about  the  middle  of  the  feast.  On  this 
occasion  He  held  several  public  discourses  in  the  Temple,- 
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Tindicating  the  Divine  authorit  j  of  His  teaching,  declaring  'Hia 
power  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  fountain  of  true  life  in  the 
soul  of  man,  proclaiming  Himself  the  Light  of  the  World,  and 
exposing  the  false  reliance  of  the  Jews  on  their  national  de- 
scent from  Abraham  without  being  partakers  of  the  patriarch's 
faith.     **  Your  father  Abraham/'  said  He,  ''  rejoiced  to  see  my 
daj :  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.    Then  said  the  Jews  unto 
him,  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen 
Abraham?    Jesus  said  unto  them,  Yenly,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  before  Abraham  was,  I  auL     Then  took  they  up  stones  to 
cast  at  him :  but  Jesus  hid  himself,  and  went  out  of  the  Temple, 
going  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  passed  by." 

At  this  time,  the  Sanhedrim  appears  to  have  taken  its  first 
resolution,  and  perhaps  passed  its  first  decree,  against   our 
Saviour;  forbidmng  any  person  to  recognise  Jesa»  as  the 
Christ,  under  penalty  of  excommunicfttion.    And  the  hostility 
of  the  Pharisees  was  increased  by  the  miraculous  cure  of  a  man 
bom  blind,  which  our  Lord  performed,  in  opposition  to  their 
prejudices,  on  the  Sabbath  day.    This  cure  was  effected  iu  the 
following  manner.    Our  Lord  "  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made 
clay  of  uie  spittle ;  and  He  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man 
with  the  clay,  and  said  unto  him,  Gro,  wash  in  the  pool  of 
Siloam,  (which  is  by  interpretation,  sent).    He  went  his  way 
therefore,  and  washed,  ana  came  seeing."    On  this  occasion, 
the  wickedness,  and  especially  the  hypocrisy,  spiritual  blindness, 
and  arrogance,  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Jews  appeared  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  simplicity,  truthfulness,  and  spiritual 
discernment  of  the  poor  man  who  had  received  the  cure. 
Our  Lord  now  proclaimed  Himself,  in  contradistinction  to  all 
false  guides  and  unfaithful  teachers  (thieves  and  hirelings),  as 
the  true  shepherd  of  the  sheep  and  door  of  the  sheep-fold ;  at  the 
same  time  declaring  that,  in  obedence  to  the  will  of  the  Father, 
He  was  about  to  lay  down  His  life  for  His  sheep, — and  intimat- 
ing the  calling  of  the  heathen,  in  those  remarkable  words, 
**  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  I 
must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there  shall  be 
one  fold  [&r.  one  flock],  and  one  shepherd."    (John  viL — x.,  18.) 

After  these  things  our  Saviour  returned  again,  for  the  last 
time,  to  Capernaum.  His  final  sojourn  in  this  place  was  short, 
for  He  determined  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  ensuing  Feast 
of  Dedication,  which  would  take  place  towards  the  end  of 
December.  He  had  resolved  to  travel  this  time  from  Galilee 
through  Samaria,  and  it  was  probably  now  that  He  selected 
seventy  of  his  disciples  *,  and  sent  them  two  and  two,  before 

*  Some  place  this  event  before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
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Him,  armed  with  power  to  heal  the  sick,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  men,  in  several  places  through  which  He  was 
abont  to  pass,  for  His  own  teaching.  Before  He  dismissed 
them  on  tnis  journey,  He  gave  them  a  special  charge  con- 
cerning their  own  conduct  and  prospects  ;  and  uttered  a  severe 
denunciation  on  the  towns  of  Galilee,  which  He  was  now  about 
to  quit,  for  their  poor  reception  of  His  own  ministry  amongst 
them.  When  the  seventy  returned  with  a  favourable  report  of 
their  proceedings.  He  announced  to  them  the  approaching  over* 
throw  of  Satan*s  kingdom,  which.  He  thankfully  declared,  would 
be  effected  by  means  of  feeble  instruments ;  a^nd  at  the  same 
time  He  warned  them  against  indulging  personal  vanity  at  the 
success  of  their  ministration.  (Luke  x.  1 — 24.)  It  is  perhaps 
to  this  period  of  our  Saviour's  ministry  that  we  may  refer  His 
parables  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  25—37.),  —  the 
building  »f  a  Tower,  the  King  making  War  (Luke  xiv.  2d 
—33.),— the  Sacrificial  Salt  (Mark  ix.  49,  5a)*,— the  Treasure 
bid  in  a  Field,  *—  and  the  Pearl  of  great  priccf  (Mat.  xiii.  44 
— 46.  See  also  Mat.  vii.  22,  23* ;  xvi.  24,  25. ;  Luke  ix.  57 
—62. ;  xiv.  25—27.) 

To  this  period  also  we  may  probably  refer  the  following 
incident,  together  with  the  important  lesson  which  our  Saviour 
founded  on  it ;  *^  One  of  the  company  said  unto  Him,  Master, 
speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me.  And 
He  said  unto  him,  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over 
you  ?  And  He  said  unto  them.  Take  heed  and  beware  of  cove- 
tousness :  for  a  raan^s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesseth.  And  He  spake  a  parable  unto 
them,  saying.  The  ground  of  a  certain  rich  man  brought  forth 
plentifully :  and  he  thought  within  himself,  saying,  What  shall 

*  An  attentive  perusal  of  those  parables  in  the  sacred  text  will,  for  the 
most  part,  easily  (Usclose  their  meaning.  Bat  the  parable  of  the  Sacrificial 
Salt  ie  obscure.  Perhaps  the  following  explanation  is  correct.  **  Fire  is 
the  symbol  of  the  Divine  purity  and  presence  ;  our  God  is  a  conauming  Jire^ 
not  only  to  His  foes,  but  to  His  people :  —  but  in  them  the  fire  shall  only 
born  up  what  is  impure,  and  requires  purlfjnng  out.  (1  Cor.  iii.  18. ;  1  Pet. 
i.  7. ;  iv.  12.  17.)  This  very  fire  shall  be  to  them  as  a  preserving  salL 
The  SALT  of  the  covenant  o?  God  (Lev.  ii.  13.)  was  to  be  mixed  with 

every  sacrifice;  and  it  is  with  fire  that  aU  men  are  to  be  salted If 

this  fire,  which  is  to  purify  and  act  as  a  preserving  salt  to  you,  have^from 
the  nullity  and  vapidity  of  the  grace  of  the  covenant  in  you  no  such  power, 
it  can  only  consume ;  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour  —  the  covenant  is  void, 
—  you  will  be  cast  out,  as  it  is  elsewhere  added,  —  and  the  fire  will  be 
no  longer  the  fire  of  purification  but  of  wrath  etemaV* — Alford  on  Mark 
ix.  49,  50. 

t  But  it  is  not  improbable  thai  these  parables  wera  lelivered  in  Jud' 
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I  do,  becanse  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  firaits  ?  And 
lie  said,  This  will  I  do ;  I  will  pull  down  mj  bams,  and  build 
greater :  and  there  will  I  bestow  all  mj  fruits  and  my  goods* 
And  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years;  take  thine  ease,  ea^  drink,  and  be  merry. 
But  God  said  unto  him.  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be 
required  of  thee :  then  whose  shall  those  things  be  which  thoa 
hast  provided  f  So  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself 
and  18  not  rich  toward  God.*'    (Luke  zii.  13—21.) 

We  now  find  our  Saviour  ^ving  many  precise  instructions 
concerning  the  nature  of  that  kingdom  of  God  which  He  came 
to  establish  among  mankind,  —  a  kingdom  which  was  in  fact 
manifested  by  His  own  appearance,  wiu  His  holy  life  and  con- 
duct, and  the  progress  of  which  amone  men  He  illustrated  by 
His  parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  of  the  Leaven  (Luke 
ziii.  18— 21.),— which  are  of  nearly  the  same  import  as  that  of 
the  Growing  and  Ripening  Grain.     (Mark  iv.  26.) 

It  was  now  also  that  our  Lord  spoke  more  plainly  of  His 
impending  suffering's  and  death,  and  gave  solemn  intimations 
concerning  the  rejection  of  the  imbelieving  Jews,  the  future 
history  of  His  Church,  His  own  return  to  earth,  and  the 
solemnities  of  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  at  the  same  time  exhorting 
His  disciples  to  a  thoughtfiu  observation  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  to  constant  watohfulness.  (Luke  xii.  36 — 54  ; 
ziii.  1 — 6.  24, — 28.;  xvii.  20 — 37.)  And  to  this  period  we 
maj  refer  the  parables  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Luke 
XVI.  19 — 31.),  —  and  of  the  Importunate  Widow  (Luke  xviiL 
1 — 8.).     Some  place  here  Luke  xviii.  9 — 14. 

It  was  during  this  journey  through  Samaria  that  our  Lord 
rebuked  the  spirit  of  His  disciples,  who  suggested  the  punish- 
ment of  certam  people  of  the  country  an  account  of  then:  want 
of  hospitality  (LuKe  ix.  52 — 56,)*;  and  that,  after  having 
healed  Ten  Lepers,  he  commended  the  gratitude  of  the  one 
(a  Samaritan)  who  returned  to  give  Him  thanks,  in  contrast 
with  the  unthankfulness  of  the  nine  who  made  no  acknowledg- 
ment.   (Luke  xvii.  11 — 19.) 

Ck>ncernin^  this  last  journey  of  Jesus  from  Galilee  through 
Samaria,  it  is  emphatically  said,  '^when  the  time  was  come 
that  He  should  be  received  up,  He  stedfastly  set  His  face  to  go 
to  Jerusalem  "  (Luke  ix.  51.) ;  an  expression  obviously  denoting 
great  fixedness  of  purpose,  together  with  a  solemn  conviction 
of  the  important  events  which  would  attend  its  accomplish- 
ment.   The  Feast  of  Dedication  found  our  -Saviour  in  Jeru- 

*  It  has  been  thought  that,  in  coniequence  of  this  inhospitable  treat- 
ment, our  Lord  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  travelled  through  PewBa.  (llaL 
adx.1.5  Markx.  1.)  ^  "^ 
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(salem.  Here  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  was  greatly  inflamed 
against  Him  on  occasion  of  a  discourse  which  He  held  while 
walking  in  the  Temple,  in  Solomon*s  Porch ;  and,  although  He 
escaped  from  their  attempt  to  stone  Him,  yet,  resolving  not  to 
expose  Himself  prematurely  to  their  malice,  He  retired  for  safety 
to  rersea,  t.e.  the  country  beyond,  sc.  Jordan*  (John  x.  22— 
42.) 

During  our  Lord's  brief  sojourn  in  this  locality,  many  persons 
Presorted  to  Him  for  instruction,  and  man^  even  believed  on 
Him.  Here  it  was  that  He  resolved  a  question  proposed  to  Him 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce. 
(Mat.  xix.  3—12.;  Mark  x.  2 — 12.)  Here  also  He  pro- 
nounced His  memorable  blessing  on  little  children.  '^They 
brought  vouns  children  to  Him  that  He  should  touch  them : 
and  His  disciples  rebuked  those  that  brought  them.  But  when 
Jesus  saw  it.  He  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them. 
Suffer  the  lltUe  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I  say  unto  ^ou, 
Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein.  And  He  took  them  up  in  His 
arms,  put  His  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them."  (Mark 
X.  13 — 16.  Comp.  Mat.  xix.  13 — 15.;  Luke  xviii.  16 — 17.) 
And  here  likewise  it  was  that  our  Saviour  held  an  instructive 
conversation  with  a  rich  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue,  who  came  to 
Him  saying,  *'  Grood  master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life?**  —  tiS[ing  occasion,  from  the  young  man's  sorrowful  depar* 
ture,  to  warn  His  disciples  concerning  the  sinfulness  and  danger 
of  putting  our  trust  m  earthly  riches.  (Mat.  xix.  16 — 24, ; 
Mark  x.  17—31.;  Luke  xviii.  18—30.) 

From  Fer»a,  our  Lord  was  suddenly  recalled  by  messengers 
from  Martha  and  Mary,  who  were  in  deep  distress  occasioned 
by  the  sickness  of  their  brother  Lazarus  *, — a  sickness  the  issue 
of  which  our  Lord  declared  to  His  disciples  in  these  emphatic 
words,  *'our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth.**  Accordingly,  after  a 
delay  of  two  days,  Jesus  with  His  disciples  repaired  to  Bethany; 
and  here  He  wrought  the  sublime  and  striking  miracle  of 
raising  Lazarus  to  life,  after  his  body  had  been  in  the  grave 
four  days.  Read  the  whole  account  of  this  great  transaction 
in  the  eleveHth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

This  signal  miracle,  according  to  its  obvious  tendency  and 
design,  excited  great  attention  in  Jerusalem,  and  attached  a 
large  amount  of  fresh  credit  and  influence  to  Him  by  whom  it 

'  *  With  this  pious  family  our  Saviour  had  ahready  been  on  terms  o^ 
fiiendly  intercourse.    (Lake  x.  38—42.) 
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had  been  performed.  Together  with  the  expectation  of  the 
people,  the  alarm  and  exasperation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
now  rose  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  the  Sanhedrim  resolved  to 
concert  measures  ibr  putting  Jesus  to  death.  But  our  Saviour's 
"  hour  was  not  yet  come ;  **  in  fact,  the  due  time  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  Himself  would  not  arrive  until  the  ensuing  Passover  : 
and  accordingly,  in  order  to  escape  for  the  present  from  the 
snares  and  machinations  of  His  enemies,  He  retired  to  a  village 
called  Ephraim*,  about  fifbeea  miles  to  the  north  of  Jeru* 
salem, 

Elembhtart  and  Gbnkbal  QUESnOHS. 

1026.  What  feast  did  our  Saviour  attend  at  Jerusalem,  after  His  Ibng 
abode  in  Galilee  during  His  public  ministry? 

1027.  Relate  the  miraculous  care  of  the. man  bom  blind,  with  its  at- 
tendant circumstances. 

1028.  What  route  did  oar  Saviour  pursue  on  occasion  of  His  visit  to 
the  Feast  of  Dedication  ? 

1029.  Relate  the  mission  and  return  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

1030.  State  and  explain  the  following  parables,  —  the  Good  Samaritan, 
—  the  building  of  a  Tower,  —  the  King  making  War,  —  the  Sacrificial 
Salt,  —  the  Treasure  hid  in  a  Field, —  the  Pearl  of  great  Price,  —  the  Rich 
Fool,  —  the  Mustard  Seed,  —  the  Leaven,  —  the  Growioff  and  Ripcaiing 
Grain,  —  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  —  the  Importunate  Widow. 

1031.  How  did  our  Saviour  rebuke  His  disciples  when  they  suggested 
the  punishment  of  some  inhospitable  people  by  fire  from  heaven  ? 

1032.  Relate  the  miraculous  cure  of  ten  lepers,  and  say  what  followed. 

1038.  What  took  place  during  our  Saviour's  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
Feast  of  Dedication  ? 

10d4b  To  what  part  of  the  country  did  our  Lord  afterwards  retire  ? 

1035.  Describe  our  Saviour's  gracious  reception  of  little  children.  Where 
do  you  find  this  history? 

1036.  Narrate  the  visit  of  a  rich  young  man  to  our  Savioor,  and  say 
what  lesson  was  deduced  from  it 

1037.  How  was  our  Lord  recalled  from  Persoa? 

1088.  Describe  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  deadi  ^ving  particulars 
respecting  his  place  of  residence,  the  members  (tf  his'faiuiri',  and  the  results 
of  the  miracle.    (John  xi.  xii.  1 — 11.) 

1039.  To  what  place  did  our  Lord  rethpe  after  that  event? 

ADDrriONAIi  QUESTIOiNS. 

1040.  State  the  tenor  of  our  Lord's  discourses  in  the  Temple  at  the 
Feast  c^  Tabemaclea 

1041.  Describe  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  our  Lortl  on  this  ooca- 
sloa,  and  especially  the  transactions  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

1042.  What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  Persea? 

1043.  Describe  the  situation  of  the  town  (or  village)  Ephraim ;  give  its 
more  ancient  name.    What  is  the  place  now  called  r, 

**— ^ II        I    M — ■ • — n 

•  More  anciently  Ophrah, of  Benjamin;  now  the  village  Taiyibeh;it 
is  situate  on  the  top  of  a  conical  hill. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

OuE  Savioue's  last  Fassoveb.  —  His  SurrEEiNGS,  Death, 
Resubeection,  and  Ascension. 

OuE  Lord  did  not  remain  long  in  Ephraim,  but  soon  left 
that  place  to  proceed  on  His  journey  to  Jerusalem  with  a  view 
to  celebrate  the  Passover.  He  knew  that  this  Passover  would 
witness  the  consummation  of  His  sufferings ;  and,  as  He  went 
along  the  road,  He  gave  His  disciples  distinct  notice  of  His  im- 
pending death  and  resurrection, —  a  notice  which,  on  account  of 
the  imperfection  and  confusion  of  their  views  concerning  their 
Master*s  office,  thej  were  not  prepared  to  receive.  (Luke  xviii. 
31—34.) 

Our  Saviour  did  not  travel  by  the  shortest  road  to  Jerusalem, 
but  went  a  little  eastward,  so  as  to  pass  through  Jericho ;  and 
here  He  was  surrounded  by  a  large  multitude  of  persons  who 
were  proceeding  to  the  feast  from  the  northern  parts  of  Judea. 
From  His  great  celebrity,  the  Apostles  probably  derived  an 
expectation  of  the  near  approach  of  their  Master's  kingdom, 
according  to  their  own  mistaken  ideas  of  its  nature ;  and  it 
may  have  been  the  prevalence  of  these  views  which  led  to  an 
unseemly  request  of  Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  on 
behalf  of  her  children,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  an  ambitious 
spirit  among  the  disciples  generally,  tending  to  strife  and  con- 
tention. These  things  our  Saviour  earnestly  rebuked,  as  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  the  real  nature  of  His  kingdom, —  a 
kingdom  in  which  men  are  to  become  great,  not  by  accidental 
circumstances,  nor  by  any  arbitrary  appointment,  but  by  the 
faithful  ministration  of  service  in  the  exercise  of  self-sacrificing 
love.  "  Ye  know,"  said  He,  "  that  they  which  are  accounted  to 
rule  over  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  their 
great  ones  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  so  shall  it  not 
be  among  you ;  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  shall 
be  your  minister ;  and  whosoever  of  you  will  he  the  chiefest, 
shall  be  servant  of  all.  For  even  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many."  (Mark  z.  35 — 45. ;  see  also  Mat.  zx.  20 
— 28.)  ALrrived  at  Jericho,  our  Lord  wrought  the  miraculous 
cure  of  two  blind  men,  Bartimseus  and  another.  (Mat.  xx.  30 — 
34. ;  Mark  x.  46—52. ;  Luke  xviii.  35—43.)  Here  also  it  ** 
that  He  proposed  Himself  as  a  guest  to  Zacchseus,  a  w 
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publican,  who  bad  dimbed  up  into  a  8]^coinore  tree  (t.  e,  a  kind 
of  fig-tree,  Ficus  tycomonu)  to  obtain  a  view  of  Him  as  He 
pass^  bj ;  and,  well  knowing  that  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
ZacchsBus  received  Him  into  hb  house  arose  from  repentance 
and  love,  following  a  conviction  of  sin,  our  Lord,  in  reply  to 
the  murmurings  of  some  who  were  present,  made  that  striking 
declaration,  ^  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,  forso* 
much  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham.  For  the  Son  of  man  is 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.**  (Lukexiz.  1 — ^10.) 

Our  Lord  now  delivered  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounda 
(Luke  zix.  11 — 27.),  and  that  of  tne  Labourers  in  the  Yinejard 
(Mat.  XX.  1 — 16.) ;  designed  to  teach  the  necessity  of  dutiful 
obedience,  together  with  faithful  and  assiduous  labour,  on  the 
part  of  His  disciples,  in  order  to  the  realisation  of  that  true 
spiritual  kingdom  which  He  was  about  to  found  by  Hb  suffer- 
ings and  death. 

From  Jericho  our  Lord  proceeded  to  Bethany,  in  order  to 

§*ve  Mary,  Martha,  and  Lazarus  the  honour  and  comfort  of 
is  company  on  the  approachins  Sabbath.  Here  Martha 
wuted  upon  Him  at  table ;  but  lliary  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus  with  costly  balsam  of  spikenard,  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hair  of  her  head, —  an  act  which  called  forth  from  Judas 
(Iscariot)  the  unkind,  selfish,  or  hypocritical  remark,  *'Why 
was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given 
to  the  poor  ?  "  But  Christ,  who  looks  only  at  the  heart,  saw  in 
the  act  of  Mary  an  exhibition  of  that  overflowing  love  which 
is  the  spring  and  source  of  true  holiness,  and  rebuked  the 
vulgar  tendency  that  wished  to  measure  every  thing  by  its  own 
standard.  "  Let  her  alone ;  against  the  day  of  my  burying  hath 
die  kept  this  **  (she  has  preserved  it  for  my  embalming)  ;  she 
has  shewn  me  the  last  toxens  of  honour  and  affection,  not  to  be 
measured  by  vulgar  standards ;  she  knows  that  you  will  soon 
have  me  no  more  among  you,  while  the  poor  ye  shall  have 
always.* 

On  the  following  morning  (the  first  day  of  the  week ;  lOM 
Nisan^  perhaps  =  Sunday^  April  2.)  our  Saviour  went  from 
Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  attended  by  His  disciples  and  by  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  had  arrived  at  Bethany  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  Jesus  himself  and  Lazarus.  The  company 
that  left  Bethany  was  met  on  the  way  f  by  many  other  persons,  so 

*  Some  portion  of  this  chapter  is  abridged  from  Neander's  Life  of 
Ouiat, 

t  "  Three  pathways  lead,  and  probably  always  led,  from  Bethany  to 
Jerusalem ;  one,  a  long  circuit  over  the  northern  shoulder  of  Mount 
'Olivet,  down  the  valley  which  parts  it  from  Scopus ;  another,  a  steep 

tpath  over  the  summit;  the  third,  the  natural  continuation  of  the 
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that  our  Saviour's  attendants  now  formed  a  large  multitude. 
Having  mounted  an  ass  which  two  of  His  disciples,  acting  under 
His  special  direction,  had  found  and  brought  to  Him,  our 
Saviour  proceeded  on  His  way  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  who  had  cut  off  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  strewed 
them,  together  with  their  (loose  outer)  garments*,  on  the  road 
along  which  He  was  to  pass,  raising  their  voices  when  they 
came  to  the  declivity  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (t.  e.,  most  pro« 
bably,  the  spot  where  the  road  over  the  south  shoulder  of  the 
mountain  begins  to  descend),  and  exclaiming,  "  Hosannah  to 
the  Son  of  David,  Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  ;  Hosannah  in  the  highest."  f 
Continuing  His  descent  down  the  Mount  of  Olives  |,  and 

road  by  whkh  mounted  travellers  always  approach  the  city  from  Jericho, 
over  the  southern  shoulder,  between  the  summit  which  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  that  called  the  *  Mount  of  Offence.'  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last  is  the  road  of  the  history  of  Christ,  not 
xmly  because,  as  just  stated,  it  is  and  must  always  have  been  the  usual 
approach  for  horsemen  and  for  large  caravans,  such  as  were  then  con- 
cerned, but  also  because  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  approaches  whidi 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  which  follows.*' —  Stanley,  Sinai 
and  Palestine,  Part  2.  ch.  3. 

*  "As  they  [the  English  consul  at  Damascus  and  Mr.  Nicolaysoni 
rose  the  ascent  to  enter  Bethlehem,  hundreds  of  the  people,  male  and 
iTeraale,  met  them,  imploring  the  consul  to  interfere  on  their  behalf,  and 
afford  them  his  protection ;  and  all  at  once,  by  a  sort  of  simultaneous 
movement,  they  spread  their  garments  in  the  way  before  the  horses."  — 
Robinson,  Biblical  ResearcheSt  sect.  10.  Compare  also  the  history  of 
the  elevation  of  Jehu  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  2  Kings  ix.  13. 

f  **  Gradually  the  long  procession  swept  up  and  over  the  ridge  where 
first  begins  '  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives '  towards  Jerusdem.  At 
this  point  the  first  view  is  caught  of  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  city. 
The  Temple  and  the  more  northern  portion  are  hid  by  the  .slope  of  Olivet 
GD.  the  right ;  what  is  seen  is  only  Mount  Zion,  now  for  the  most  part  a 
rough  field,  crowned  with  the  Mosque  of  David  and  the  angle  of  tho 
western  walls,  but  then  covered  with  houses  to  its  base,  surmounted  by 
the  Castle  of  Herod,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  palace  of  David,  from. 
which  that  portion  of  Jerusalem,  emphatically  <  the  city  of  David,'  derived 
its  name.  It  was  at  this  precise  pomt,  *  as  He  drew  near,  at  the  descent 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,'  —  may  it  not  have  been  from  the  sight  thus 
opening  upon  them, —  that  the  shout  of  triumph  burst  forth  from  the 
multitude,  <  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ! ' " — Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine, Part  2.  ch.  3. 

X  **The  road  descends  a  slight  declivity,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  city  is 
again  iivithdrawn  behind  the  intervening  ridge  of  Olivet ;  a  few  moments, 
and  the  path  mounts  again,  it  climbs  a  rugged  ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge 

of  smooth  rock,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  city  bursts  into  view 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this  rise  and  turn  of  the  road,  —  this 
rocky  ledge,  —  was  the  exiu:t  point  where  the  multitude  paused  again, 
and  *  He,  when  He  beheld  the  city,  wept  over  it'  "  —  lb. 
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having  now  come  near  Jerusalem,  Jesus  *'  beheld  the  city  and 
wept  over  it,  saying,  IS  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least 
in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but 
now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.  For  the  days  shall  oome 
upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and 
compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side,  and  sh^ 
lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee ; 
and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another; 
because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation."  (Luke 
xix.  41 — 44.) 

After  this,  our  Saviour  proceeded  on  His  way,  and  made  His 
triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Here  He  went  into  the 
Temple,  where  He  healed  some  blind  and  lame  persons ;  and, 
having  justified  the  acclamations  of  the  people  in  answer  to 
the  angry  remonstrance  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  He  left 
Jerusalem,  and  retired  for  the  night  to  Bethany. 

Returning  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  following  morning  (second  day 
of  the  week^  llth  Nisan  =  Monday^  April  3.),  in  company  with 
His  disciples,  our  Lord  directed  His  attention  to  a  leafy  fig-tree  ; 
and,  finding  on  inspection  that  it  was  without  fruit.  He  said, 
"  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter,  for  ever ; "  an  act,  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  which  is  apparent  from  our  Saviour's 
parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree  (Luke  xiiL  6—9.),  whether  that 
parable  was  delivered  on  this  occasion,  or  at  some  previous 
time.  The  fig-tree  which  attracted  our  Lord's  notice  soon 
withered  away ;  and,  whenever  we  read  its  history,  we  may 
well  be  reminded  that  our  Lord  and  Master  is  looking  for  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  in  our  hearts  and  lives,  and  that  we 
must  expect  His  righteous  displeasure  if  we  fail  to  render  Him 
the  service  which  He  requires. 

After  His  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  "Jesus  went  into  the 
Temple  of  God,  and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold  and  bought  in 
the  Temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money- changers, 
and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves  *,  and  said  unto  them,  It  is 
written,  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer,  but  ye 
have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.**  (Mat  xxi.  12, 13.;  Comp.  Mark 
xi.  15 — 19. ;  Luke  xix.  45 — 48.;  Isa.  Ivi.  7. ;  Jer.  vii.  11.) 

On  the  following  day,  (ihe  third  day  of  the  week,  I2th  Nisan 
=  Tuesday,  April  4.),  our  Lord  appears  to  have  delivered  His 
parables  of  the  Two  Sons  (Mat.  xxi.  28—32.),—  the  Wicked 
Husbandmen  (Mat.  xxi.  33—46.;  Mark  xii.  1—12.;  Luke 
XX.  9—18.),  —  and  the  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son  (Mat. 
xxii.  1—14.). 

*  Compare  Dent  xiv.  24—26. 
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'  An  attempt  was  now  made  by  the  Jews  to  entrap  our 
Saviour  in  His  conversation ;  and  their  measures  were  planned 
with  great  skill.  At  this  time  "  the  Jews  were  divided  into 
two  political  parties.  One  of  these  consisted  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  held  it  to  be  unlawful  to  acknowledge  or  pay  tribute  to 
the  Roman  emperor,  because  they  were  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  Moses  (Deut.  xvii.  15.)  to  set  a  king  over  them  who  was  a 
stranger,  and  not  one  of  their  own  countrymen.  The  other 
party  was  composed  of  the  partisans  of  Herod,  who  understood 
this  law  to  forbid  only  the  voluntary  election  of  a  stranger,' 
and  therefore  esteemed  it  lawful  to  submit  and  pay  tribute  to 
a  conqueror.  These  two  parties,  though  bitterly  opposed  to 
each  other,  united  in  the  attempt  to  entrap  Jesus  by  the  ques- 
tion, *  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Csesar  or  not  ?  *  If  He 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  Herodians  were  to  accuse  Him  to 
Pilate  for  treason ;  if  in  the  affirmative,  the  Pharisees  would 
denounce  Him  to  the  people  as  an  enemy  to  their  liberties. 
This  insidious  design  was  signally  frustrat«d  by  the  wisdom 
of  His  reply,  when,  referring  to  CsBsar's  image  and  legend  on 
the  coins  which  they  all  received  as  legally  current,  He  shewed 
the  inconsistency  of  withholding  the  nonour  due  to  one  thus 
implicitly  acknowledged  by  both  parties  to  be  their  lawful 
sovereign.  Defeated  in  this  attempt  to  commit  Him  politically, 
their  next  endeavour  was  to  render  Him  obnoxious  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  sreat  religious  sects,  which  were  divided 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, — the  Pharisees  affirming, 
and  the  Sadducees  denying,  that  the  dead  would  rise  a^ain. 
The  latter  He  easily  silenced  by  a  striking  exposition  of  their  own 
law.  They  asked  Him  which  of  several  husbands  would  be 
entitled  in  the  next  world  to  the  wife  whom  they  successively 
had  married  in  this ;  and  in  reply  He  shewed  them  that  in 
heaven  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  is  unknown.  Their 
last  trial  was  made  by  a  lawyer,  who  sought  to  entrap  our 
Saviour  into  an  assertion  that  one  commandment  in  the  law 
is  greater  than  another;  a  design  rendered  abortive  by  His 
reply  that  they  were  all  of  equal  obligation  "  *  (Mat.  xxii. 
15—40. ;  Mark  xii.  13—34. ;  Luke  xx.  19—88.).  After  this, 
our  Lord  immediately  perplexed  and  silenced  His  adversaries 
by  proposmg  a  question  concerning  David's  son  (according  to 
His  human  birth)  and  David's  Lord  (according  to  His  Divine 
nature  and  Messianic  office),  which  they  were  not  prepared  to 
answer  (Mat.  xxii.  41—45.;  Mark  xii.  35 — 37.). 

*  An  Examination  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Four  Evangelists  by  the 
Bolea  of  Evidence  administered  in  the  Courts  of  Justice.    With  ' 
Account  of  the  Trial  of  Jesus.    By  Simon  Greenleaf,  LL.D. 
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Among  the  erents  of  this  daj,  we  are  alao  to  reckon  oar 
Lord*tf  emphatic  approbation  of  the  widow's  mites*  (Luke  xzL 
1—4. ;  Miurk  xii.  41—44.),  His  prediction  of  Dirine  jodgmeots 
vpoa  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
His  parables  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  and  of  the 
Talents,  jand  His  description  of  the  proceedings  of  the  great 
Day  of  Judgment  under  the  similitude  of  a  shepherd  dividiDg 
bis  sheep  from  the  goats  (Mat.  xxiv.  xzy.). 

It  is,  probably,  to  about  the  middle  of  this  eyentful  wedc 
that  we  are  to  refer  the  expression  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of 
cert4iin  Greeks  to  see  Jesus,  and  that  declaration  of  our 
Saviour,  '*  The  hour  is  come  tiiat  the  Son  of  man  ^ould  be 
glorified  **  (John  xii.  23.     See  also  verses  27 — 36.). 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  our  Lord  retired,  as  before, 
to  Bethany,  where  perhaps  He  remained  during  the  whole  of 
the  fourth  day  (13M  Nisan.^=Wednegdajf,  April  5.);  unless, 
indeed,  he  went  as  usual  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  delivered 
some  of  the  parables  and  discourses  which  have  been  already 
enumerated ;  an  arrangement  of  events  which  to  some  appears 
most  probable.  Some  suppose  that,  on  the  evening  of  this  day., 
while  he  was  at  supper  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  our 
Saviour  was  anointed  a  second  time,  by  a  woman  who  broke 
an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  poured  it  on  His  head, 
attended  with  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  occurred 
when  Mary  previously  anointed  His  feet.  Others  regard  the 
event  as  one  and  the  same ;  but  some  of  them  refer  it  to  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  others  to  the  evening  of 
the  .third  (Mat.  xxvi.  l-~ 13.;  Mark  xiv.  3-^9.  ;  John  xii 
2—8.). 

On  the  following  morning  (the  jfifth  day  of  the  weeh^  lHh 
Nisan  =  Thureday,  April  6.),  our  Saviour  sent  Peter  and 
John  into  Jerusalem  to  prepare  the  Passover-supper  for  their 
whole  company,  giving  them  instructions  to  follow  a  certain 
man  whom  they  should  meet  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water,  and 
to  make  the  requisite  preparations  in  an  upper  room  which  he 
should  shew  them.  There  is  no  record  of  any  public  appear* 
ance  of  our  Saviour  during  this  day ;  He  probably  remained  in 
retirement  at  Bethany.    But  in  Jerusalem  His  enemies  were 

*  **  Mfte,  —  a  small  piece  of  money,  two  of  which  make  a  quadrans, — 
four  of  the  latter  being  equal  to  the  Eoman  at.  The  as  was  of  less  weight 
and  value  than  in  early  times.  The  original  value  was  3*4  farthings, 
and  afterwards  2^  farthings.  The  latter  was  its  value  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  and  themite,  being  one-eighth  of  that  sum,  was  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  an  English  farthing.  It  was  the  smallest  coin  known  td 
the  Hebrews."  —  Kino,  Cyehp^uSa  of  Biblical  Literature. 
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active.  The  Sanhedrim  had  arrived  at  the  determination  not  to 
put  Him  to  death  on  the  feast  day,  ^  lest  there  should  be  an 
uproar  among  the  people ; "  when  suddenly,  doubtless  to  their 
great  surprise,  an  offer  was  made  by  one  of  our  Saviour*8  own 
disciples^  Judas  Iscariot,  to  deliver  Him  into  their  hands.  This 
offer  they  eagerly  embraced ;  stipulating  with  Judas  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  as  the  price  of  his  treachery  (Mat.  xxvi. 
14—16. ;  Mark  xiv.  10,  11. ;  Luke  xxii.  3—6.). 

In  the  evening,  our  Lord  sst  down  with  His  disciples  to  the 
supper  which  had  been  prepared,  —  that  Last  Supper,  so  full  of 
solemn  import,  and  distinguished  by  incidents  which  have 
marked  it  as  most  sacred  and  memorable  throughout  all  ages. 
In  the  first  instance,  our  Saviour,  probably  after  having  again 
had  occasion  to  rebuke  His  disciples  for  an  ambitious  contention 
concerning  precedence  (Luke  xxii.  24 — 80.),  performed  the 
symbolical  act  of  washing  their  feet, — an  act  which  He  ex- 
pounded to  them  as  indicative  of  their  duty  cheerfhlly  to  render 
to  each  other  the  most  humble  services  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
denying  love  (John  xiii.  2 — 16.)»  After  this,  our  Lord  gave  a 
solemn  intimation  of  the  presence  of  the  traitor;  who  soon 
verified  His  words  by  withdrawing  firom  the  table,  doubtless 
to  make  final  arrangements  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
fearful  crime.  Perhaps  it  was  immediately  after  the  departure 
of  Judas  that  our  Saviour  predicted  the  dispersion  of  the 
twelve,  and  foretold  the  fall  of  Peter,  together  with  his  three- 
fold denial,  in  answer  to  his  self-confident  assertion,  *'  Although 
all  shall  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I  **  (Mat.  xxvi.  31 — 35. ; 
Mark  xiv.  27—31. ;  Luke  xxii.  31—38. ;  John  xiii.  36—38.). 
Then  followed  the  solemn  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
recorded  by  three  of  the  evangelists  (Mat.  xxvi.  26 — 29.; 
Mark  xiv.  22 — 25, ;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20.),  and  related  in  the 
following  terms  by  St.  Paul,  **  The  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night 
in  which  He  was  betrayed  took  bread :  and  when  He  had  given 
thanks,  He  brake  it,  and  said,  Take,  eat:  this  is  my  body, 
which  is  broken  for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  After 
the  same  manner  also  He  took  the  cup,  when  He  had  supped, 
saying.  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  m  my  blood :  this  do  ye, 
as  oil  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me  **  (1  Cor.  xi. 
23—25.). 

After  this,  partly  at  the  table,  and  partly  afler  having  risen 
from  supper,  our  blessed  Lord  addressed  to  His  disciples  tiiose 
remarkable  discourses  which  we  find  in  John  xiv.— xvi., 
embracing  topics  of  strong  consolation  adapted  to  their  im- 
pending trials, — the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  as  the  Comforter,  and  of  His  own  return, — the  assurance 
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of  an  answer  to  faithful  prajrer, — the  declaration  of  His  own 
person  and  office  under  the  similitude  of  the  vine  and  branches, 
— and  an  enforcement  of  the  great  law  of  love  as  the  badge  of 
His  disciples. 

At  the  close  of  these  discourses  our  Lord  gave  utterance  to 
the  wonderful  Intercessory  Prayer  recorded  in  John  ZYii. 

Havine  sung  a  hymn,  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  went  out 
toward  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and,  having  crossed  the  brook 
Gedron,  entered  into  a  carden  called  Gethsemane  (Oil-press), 
on  the  lower  declivity  of  the  hill.  The  name  of  this  garden  is 
imperishable,  as  having  witnessed  on  this  occasion  the  agony, 
or  last  conflict,  of  our  Saviour*s  soul;  during  which  He 
prayed  earnestly  three  times,  *'  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me,  **  but  at  the  same  time  made  an  entire  and 
solemn  resignation  of  Himself  to  the  Father*s  disposal,  saying, 
"^  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.**  (See  Mat.  xzvi. 
36 — 46. ;  Mark  xiv.  32—42. ;  Luke  xzii.  39—46.). 

Scarcely  had  these  words  been  uttered,  when  (a  UUle  after 
midnight  J  sixth  day  of  the  week^  \^1h  Nisan  =  Friday^  April  7. 
A.  u.c.  783,  A.D.  30),  Judas  entered  the  garden,  with  a  band  of 
armed  men  from  the  Sanhedrim,  prepar^  if  needful,  to  employ 
force  in  the  capture  of  Jesus.  But  no  force  was  needed. 
Judas  pointed  out  the  person  of  his  Master  by  a  treacherous 
salutation ;  and  Jesus,  having  rebuked  the  traitor,  and  having 
strongly  reminded  the  whole  company  how  needless  was  tlus 
display  of  force,  yielded  Himself  without  opposition  to  His 
captors:  after  which  all  the  disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled. 
Our  Saviour,  having  been  thus  arrested,  was  led  a^ay,  during 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  to  Annas,  a  former  high  priest,  before 
whom  He  was  arraigned  for  a  preliminary  examination.  In 
reply  to  his  questions,  our  Lord  referred  Annas  to  His  pubUc 
discourses  in  the  Temple  and  the  synagogue,  but  declined  to 
give  answers  which  He  knew  that  He  was  not  bound  to  render, 
although  sought  for  by  his  wily  interrogator.  Hence  came  the 
insult  of  a  blow  on  the  face*  from  one  of  the  servitors  in 
attendance ;  an  insult  which,  like  all  others,  our  Saviour  meekly 
endured  (Mat.  xxvi.  47 — 57. ;  Mark  xiv.  43 — 52. ;  Luke  xxii. 
47-^3. ;  John  xviii.  2—24.). 

From  Annas,  who  was  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  Jesus 
was  led,  about  daybreak,  to  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  the  high 
priest,  who  was  then  presiding  over  a  council  of  toe  Sanhedrim, 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  prboner 

*  Or,  this  occnrred  daring  a  prelimiiuuy  examiuation  by  Caiaphas* 
liefore  the  assembling  of  t}ie  Sanhedrim. 
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wfiom  they  had  so  eagerly  secured.  Here,  in  answer  to  various 
false  accusations,  our  Saviour  preserved  a  dignified  silence :  but 
when  the  high  priest  said  untoHim,  "  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living 
God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,"  our  Lord  plainly  and  solemnly  confessed  His  claim.  **  Then 
the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  and  said,  What  need  we  anv 
further  witnesses ;  ye  have  heard  the  blasphemy  *,  what  think 
ye  ?  And  thev  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of  death."  "  Then 
the  men  that  held  Jesus  mocked  him,  and  smote  him.  And  when 
they  had  blindfolded  Him,  they  struck  Him  on  the  face,  and 
asked  Him,  saying.  Prophesy,  who  is  it  that  smote  thee  ?  And 
many  other  things  blasphemously  spake  they  against  Him." 

During  this  trial,  Peter,  who  had  ventured  into  the  hish 
priest's  palace,  where  he  found  himself  recognised  as  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  was  speedily  overcome  with  fear,  and  thrice 
denied  his  Master.  When  the  cock  crew — a  circumstance  to 
which  our  Lord  had  significantly  referred,  when  He  predicted 
this  shameful  fall — "the  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon  Peter." 
Self-condemned,  and  grieving  for  his  fault,  the  penitent  Apostle 
"went  out,  and  wept  bitterly  (Mat.  xxvi  57 — 75.;  Mark  xiv. 
53—72.;  Luke  xxii.  54—71.;  John  xviii.  13—27.). 

The  Sanhedrim  had  condemned  Jesus  to  death  as  guilty  of 
blasphemy,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  j*  but  they 
well  knew  that  they  had  no  power  to  execute  such  a  sentence 
without  the  authoritv  of  the  Roman  governor.  Accordingly, 
from  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  our  Lord  was  sent  to  the  judgment- 

*  **  It  appears  that  the  law  of  blasphemy,  as  it  was  understood  among 
the  Jews,  extended  not  only  to  the  offence  of  impiously  using  the  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  to  every  usurpation  of  His  authority,  or  arro- 
gation,  by  a  created  being,  of  the  honour  and  power  belonging  to  Him 
alone.  Like  the  crime  or  treason  among  men,  its  essence  consisted  in 
acknowledging  or  setting  up  the  authority  of  another  sovereign  than 
one's  own,  or  invading  the  powers  pertaining  exclusively  to  him.  .... 
And  in  such  horror  was  it  held  by  the  Israelites,  that  in  token  of  it  every 
one  was  obliged,  by  an  early  and  universal  custom,  to  rend  his  garments, 
whenever  it  was  conmiitted  or  related  in  his  presence."  —  Grbbnlbaf, 
Trial  of  Jesus, 

t  **  But  M.  Dnpin  in  his  tract  on  the  Trial  of  Jesus  before  the  San- 
hedrim,  in  reply  to  M.  Salvador's  account  of  it,  has  satisfactorily  shewn 
that  throughout  the  whole  course  of  that  trial  the  rules  of  the  Jewish  law 
of  procedure  were  grossly  violated^  and  that  the  accused  was  deprived  of 
rights  belonging  even  to  the  meanest  citizen.  He  was  arrested  in  the 
night — bound  as  a  malefactor — beaten  before  His  arraignment — and 
struck  in  open  court  during  the  trial;  He  was  tried  on  a  feast  day, 
and  before  sunrise ;  He  was  compelled  to  criminate  Himself,  and  this  under 
an  oath  or  solemn  adjuration ;  and  He  was  sentenced  on  the  same  day  of 
the  conviction.  In  all  these  particulars  the  law  was  wholly  disregarded." 
^Greejsleaf,  Trial  of  Jesus, 
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hall  (pretorium)  of  Pontius  Palate*,  who  was  at  that  ti&e 
procurator  of  Judea.    Pilate,  however,  was  not  williBg  to  give 
nb  sanction  to  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  groimds  which  the 
Sanhedrim  alleged;  whetiher  the  accused  were  considered  as  a 
violator  of  the  Mosaic  ecclesiastical  law,  or  even  as  a  disturber 
of  the  peace,  a  milder  punishment  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ffovernor,  suffice.    It  therefore  became  necessary  to  tduffge 
Jesus  with  some  political  offence,  the  commission  of  which 
would  incur  a  sentence  of  capital  punishment;  and  aooardiBgly 
the  cry  was  raised  that  our  jLord  had  been  guilty  of  treason, 
in  having  declared  Himself  King  of  the  Jews.    Pilate  ac<x>rd« 
insly  forthwith  arraigned  Jesus,  and  called  upon  £Qm  to  answer 
this  accusation;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  from  themonaent 
when  He  was  accused  of  treason  before  Pilate,  no  further  allu- 
sion was  made  to  the  previous  charge  of  blasphemy;    the 
Roman  governor  being  engaged  with  the  charge  newly  pre- 
ferred before  himself.    The  answer  of  Jesus  to  this  -charge 
satisfied   Pilate  that  it  was  groundless;   the  kingdom  which 
He  set  up  appearing  plainly  to  be  not  a  kingdom  of  this  world, 
but  a  spiritual  reign  m  righteousness,  holinesfi,  and  peace,  in 
the  hearts  of  men.    Pilate  therefore  acquitted  Him  of  the 
offence.    "  He  went  out  again  unto  the  Jews,  and  saith  unto 
them,  I  find  in  Him  no  fault  at  all."    Here  was  a  sentence  of 
acquittal  judicially  pronounced,  and  not  capable  of  being  re- 
versed except  by  a  higher  power  upon  appeal;  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  Pilate  thereupon  to  have  discharged  Him'.    But  the 
multitude,  headed  now  by  the  priests  and  elders,  grew  clamor- 
ous for  His  execution;  adding  "He  stirreth  up  the  people, 
tea(!hing  throughout  all  Jewry,  beginnino;  from  GralUee  to  this 
place.^    Hearing  this  reference  to  GalUee,  Pilate  seized  the 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  responsibility  of  judgment 
eitoer  of  acquittal  or  of  condemnation,  by  treating  the  case  as  out 
of  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  within  that  of  Herod,  tetrach  of 
Galilee,  who  was  then  at  Jerusalem  on  a  visit.    He  therefore 
sent  Jesus  and  His  accusers  to  Herod;  before  whom  the  charge 
was  vehemently  renewed  and  urged.    But  Herod  did  not  ML 
to  perceive  that  the  accusation  was  utterly  eroundless;  and  he 
accordingly  treated  it  with  derision,  arraying  Jesus  in  mock 
habiliments  of  royalty,  and  remanding  Him  to  Pilate.f 

Convinced  of  our  Saviour's  innocence  of  any  political  crime, 
—  and  now,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  influenced  by  a  message 
irom  his  wife,  referring  to  a  dream  with  which  she  had  been 

*  Probably,  the  palace  which  had  been  built  by  H«rod ;  or  in  the 
Tower  of  Antonia. 
^  Qbsjoslkaf,  Trial  of  Jesus, 
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visited,  and  chargingfaim  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man^ 
—  Pilate  made  efforts  to  save  Jesus  from  the  issue  designed 
by  His  persecutors,  and  hoped  to  satisfy  the  Jews  by  giving 
order  tluit  He  should  be  scourged ;  an  order,  the  fulmment  of 
which  constituted  the  first  part  of  our  Saviour's  severe  bodily 
•sufiTeriog.  The  Jews,  however,  insisted  on  His  being  crucified ; 
they  demanded  the  release  of  Barabbas  in  preference  to  that 
of  Christ ;  and,  insisting  on  the  charge  of  treason,  tiiey  inti* 
mated  that  if  Pilate  should  refuse  to  pronounce  sentence 
against  Jesus,  the  charge  would  be  justly  transferred  to  him- 
self. '^  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Csesar^s  friend." 
Pilate  well  knew  the  danger  involved  in  such  an  accusation,  if 
preferred  against  him  at  Borne;  and,  being  probably  too  well 
aware  that  the  Jews  had  many  real  causes  of  complaint  against 
him,  he  therefore,  under  the  influence  of  fear  for  his  personal 
safety,  although  well  convinced  of  the  prisoner's  innocence, 
-  gave  sentence  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  His  enemies. 
Immediately,  as  a  condemned  criminal,  Jesus  was  led  away  to 
be  crucified.  At  first,  as  was  usual,  He  carried  His  own  cross 
towards  the  place  of  execution;  but  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  the  exhaustion  of  His  bodily  strength,  it  was  transferred  to  one 
Sunon  of  Cyrene,  who  was  met  coming  out  of  the  country. 
As  the  mournful  procession  moved  along,  Jesus  addressed  the 
women  of  Jerusalem,  whom  He  saw  weeping  on  the  road,  and 
said,  *'  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yoxirselves  and  for  your 
children,**  referring  to  the  calamities  about  to  come  upon 
Jerusalem,  and  adding,  "K  they  do  these  things  in  a  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?    * 

Ilie  place  of  crucifixion  was  called  Golgotha  (the  Place  of  a 
Skull),  —  a  word  translated  by  the  Vulgate  Calvarium^  whence 
the  Knglish  Calvary,  Arrived  at  this  spot,  our  Saviour  was 
offered,  according  to  custom,  a  spiced  wine,  intended  to  stupefy 
the  mind  and  mitigate  the  pams  of  death.  Oppressed  with. 
burning  thirst.  He  tasted  of  the  wine ;  but  when  He  perceived 
the  stupefying  drug.  He  refused  to  drink,  that  He  might  die  in 
full  consciousness.  Stripped  of  nearly  all  His  clothing.  He  was 
lifted  up  to  the  cross,  bound,  and  then  nailed  to  it  by  His  hands 

*  Luke  xxiii.  81.  "  This  verse,  the  solemn  close  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
OH  earth, — compares  His  own  sufferings  with  that  awful  judgment  which 
shall  in  the  ena  overtake  sinners,  —  the  unrepentant  human  kind,  —  the 
dry  tree.  These  things  were  a  judgment  upon  sin :  He  bore  our  sins ;  He, 
— the  vine, — the  green  tree,  —  tne  fruit-bearmg  tree, — of  Whom  His  people 
are  the  branches,  —  if  He,  if  they  in  Him  and  in  themselves,  are  so  treated, 
80  tried  with  sufferings, —  wJiat  shall  become  of  (hem  who  are  cast  forth  ' 
a  branch,  and  are  wi&red  f  " — ^Alford  in  he 
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and  feet.*    Over  His  head  was  placed  a  tide  or  inscription, 
^*  Jesud  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  tne  Jews.** 

When  fastened  to  the  cross,  amid  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  the 
carnal  multitude,  our  Saviour  did  not  invoke  Divine  judgments 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who,  returning  evil  for  good,  had 
inflicted  such  terrible  tortures  upon  Him;  but,  with  boundless 
love,  He  commended  His  enemies  to  Divine  mercy,  saying, 
"  Father,  for^ve  them,  for  they  htow  not  what  they  do»^ 

Two  crimmals  were  crucified  with  Jesus,  one  of  whom, 
hardened  in  sin,  joined  in  mocking  Christ,  while  the  other 
rebuked  him  for  so  doing.  *^Lord,"  said  this  penitent  male- 
factor, ^  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom.** 
In  view  of  the  sinner^s  faith,  founded  on  genuine  repentance, 
our  Lord  promised  him  immediate  bliss ;  *^  Verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  to-day  shalt  tbou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.** 

At  the  height  of  His  sufferings,  our  Saviour  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  My  God  I  My  God  I  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  *'  An 
enigma,  indeed,  must  this  exclamation  appear  to  all  who  isolate 
it  £om  its  connection  with  the  state  of  the  Redeemer's  soul 
up  to  the  last  expression  of  triumph,  *'  It  is  finished  I  ** —  an 
enigma  to  those  who  forget  that  Christ  suffered  and  died  for 
mankind,  and  that  the  Lord  had  laid  on  Him  "  the  iniquities 
of  us  all.**  {Read  the  whole  of  Isa.  liii.)  At  the  same  time, 
the  Christian  sees,  in  this  feature  of  his  Mast6r*s  history,  a 
type  of  the  life  of  individual  believers  and  of  the  whole  church ; 
for  both  must  be  led,  through  suffering,  and  even  through 
moments  of  apparent  ab^donment  by  God,  to  perfection  and 
glorification. 

After  this,  our  Saviour  said,  "I  thirst  ;**  and  a  sponge,  filled  with 
the  acid  drink  used  by  the  soldiers,  was  placed  to  His  lips.  At 
the  point  of  death  He  commended  His  mother  to  the  care  of  that 
beloved  disciple  who  stood  nearer  to  Him  than  a  brother.  And 
then  at  last  He  uttered  that  word  of  triumph,  the  greatest  and 
the  weightiest  that  has  been  uttered  upon  earth  *'  It  is  finished!  *' 
and  He  commended  His  spirit  into  His  Father*s  hands. 

The  moment  of  our  Saviour*s  death  was  signalised  by  an 
earthquake ;  and  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  from  the  same 
cause,  a  darkness  spread  over  the  sky,  producing  effects  like 
those  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies 
in  the  Temple  was  rent  asunder,  signifying  that  the  Holy  of 
Holies  in  heaven  is  opened  to  all  men  through  the  finished  work 
of  Christ,  and  the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Divine  and 

•  Perhaps  the  body  was  supported  by  a  piece  of  wood  projecting  from 
the  centre  of  the  cross. 
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the  Haman  broken  down  (Mat.  xxvii.  1 — 56. ;  Mark  xt«  1-^ 
41. ;  Luke  xxiii.  1^-49. ;  John  xviii.  28.— xix.  30.). 

It  was  usual  to  break  the  legs  of  crucified  malefactors  in 

order  to  hasten  their  death,  and  this  took  place  with  regard  to 

the  two  who  were  crucified  with  Jesus ;  but  when  the  soldiers 

approached  the  central  cross  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 

legs  of  Him  who  hung  thereon,  they  found  that  He  was  dead 

already,  and  therefore  refrained  from  breaking  His  le^s,  thus 

unconsciously  fulfilling  a  word  of  Scripture  concerning  the 

Paschal  lamb,  the  type  of  the  true  Sacrifice,  **  A  bone  of  him 

shall  not  be  broken."     One  of  the  soldiers,  however,  raised  his 

spear  and  pierced  the  side  of  Jesus,  out  of  which  came  blood 

and  water.    After  this,  a  rich  man  of  Arimathea,  named 

Joseph,  one  of  our  Lord's  disciples,  who  had  succeeded  in 

beggmg  from  Pilate  the  body  of  Jesus,  took  it  down  from  the 

cross,  and  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  hewn  out  of  a  rock  in  a 

garden. 

In  compliance  with  an  application  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
alarmed  at  the  remembrance  of  our  Saviour's  prediction  of  His 
own  resurrection,  the  grave  was  secured  by  a  seal,  and  watched 
by  a  party  of  soldiers.  But  in  vain.  When  the  third  day  had 
come  {the  seventh  day  of  the  week^  the  Stibbath,  I6th  Nisan  = 
Sunday,  April  8.),  an  angel  descended  from  heaven  and  rolled 
away  the  stone;  and  Jesus,  who,  by  His  Divine  power,  had 
triumphed  over  death,  went  forth,  to  return  to  the  ^ave  no 
more.'  None  of  His  disciples  witnessed  His  resurrection ;  but 
the  fact  was  afterwards  abundantly,  established  to  them  by 
personal  interviews  and  discourses  with  the  Saviour  Himself. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  Mary  Magdalene,  with  certain 
other  women,  came  to  the  tomb,  and  found  the  stone  removed. 
They  began  to  fear  that  the  body  had  been  taken  away,  and 
that  they  should  see  it  no  more.  Mary,  in  alarm,  ran  to  seek 
for  John  and  Peter ;  the  other  women  afterwards  went  to  the 
other  Apostles.  Peter  and  John  hastened  to  the  tomb.  John, 
in  anxious  haste,  anticipated  Peter.  Looking  down  into  the 
tomb,  and  seeing  the  grave-clothes  decently  arranged,  but  no 
corpse  there,  he  started  back  in  consternation.  Peter,  taking 
courage,  descended  into  the  tomb ;  John  followed ;  and  now, 
convinced  that  the  body  was  not  there,  he  called  to  mind  the 
intimations  which  Christ  had*given  of  His  resurrection,  and  faith 
began  to  spring  up  in  his  soul. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Apostles,  Christ  appeared  first  to 
the  two  women  who  had  gone  away ;  and  they,  filled  with  joy, 
surprise,  fear,  and  reverence,  fell  before  Him  and  embraced  His 
feet.    But  He  spoke  to  them  encouragingly,  ''Bo  not  afraid." 
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All  that  He  said  was  cheering ;  and,  in  bidding  them  anncftmce 
His  resurrection  to  the  Apostles,  He  spoke  of  them  aa  *'•  brethren** 
(Mat.  xzYiii  10.). 

Our  Lord  then  appeared  to  Mary,  who  had  remained  at  the 
tomb  oppressed  with  anxiety  and  grief.     Seeing  Him  so  nnex- 
pectedlj,  in  the  morning  twilight-,  she  did  not  at  first  recognise 
Him.    But,  when  He  called  her  by  name,  she  knew  His  Toioe ; 
and  with  an  exclamation  of  joy,  she  turned  and  (probably) 
stretched  out  h4r  hands  towards  Him.    But  Jesus  said,  ^  Touch 
me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father ;  but  go  to  my 
brethren  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and 
your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God  **  (John  zx.  17.). 
This  obscure  saying  obviously  refers  to  the  last  discourses  re- 
ported by  St.  John,  and  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  them. 
Our  Lord  had  promised  the  disciples  that,  after  ascending 
to  the  Father,  He  would  return  and  remain  with  them  for 
ever.    Now  He  had  returned ;  and  they  might  deem  this  to  be 
the  return  which  He  had  promised,  and  expect  Him  to  remain 
with  them  henceforth  in  the  same  form.    He  cautioned  them, 
however,  against  so  misunderstanding  the  promise  as  to  cleave 
to  Him  in  the  form  in  which  He  then  appeared,  because  He  had 
not  yet  '^  ascended  to  the  Father ;  '*  implying  that,  after  that 
event,  when  He  should  manifest  Himself  as  the  glorified  One, 
they  should  embrace  Him  wholly ;  obviously,  not  in  a  natural, 
but  in  a  spiritual  sense.    The  words  *^  my  brethren,  my  Father, 
my  God,  your  God,*'  serveil  to  remind  them  of  the  promise  in 
His  last  discourses  —  viz.  that  they,  through  Him,  should  enter 
into  a  special  relation  to  the  Father,  whom  He,  in  a  sense  pe- 
culiarly His  own,  could  caU  "  His  Father  **  and  "  His  God ;  ** 
that    they  should,  in  communion  with  Him,  recognise  the 
Father  also  as  "  their  Father  **  and  '^  their  God,**  and,  therefore, 
have  full  confidence  that  He  would  come  to  them  with  the 
Father. 

Two  disciples  ^Luke  xxiv.  13.)  not  of  the  number  of  the 
Apostles,  were  gomg,  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  village  of  £i&- 
maus,  about  sixty  furlongs  (stadia) — t.e.  about  seven  mUes,  from 
Jerusalem.  They  had  heard  that  the  body  was  not  found  in 
the  grave,  and  had  received  an  account  of  what  the  women 
had  seen  before  Christ  appeared  to  them;  but  they  had  not 
yet  learned  that  He  had  risen  and-appeared.  As  they  walked, 
they  conversed,  in  sorrow,  of  what  nad  occurred  ;  of  the  ex- 
pectations they  had  cherished  that  Jesus  should  be  the  Messiah 
to  redeem  the  people  of  God  ;  of  the  failure  of  their  hopes,  and 
their  uncertainty  as  to  the  future.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  were  joined  by  Jesus;  who  took  part  in  their  conversation, 
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expounded  the  Scrlptttres  reUting  to  Himself,  and  pointed  out 
the  errors  into  which  they  had  falkn.  Under  the  power  of  His 
words  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  and  new  anticipations 
dawned  upon  their  souk.  But  still  thej  did  not  recognise  the 
speaker;  either  because  the  thoughts  He  uttered  withdrew  their 
attention  from  His  parson,  or  because  thej  could  not  suppose 
that  He  should  first  appear  to  them,  or,  finally,  because  of  a 
change  in  His  person.  jN^ot  until,  as  diey  sat  at  meat,  He  pro- 
nounced the  blessing,  broke  die  bread,  and  gave  it  to  them,  did 
^ey  discern  Him  who  had  sat  so  often  with  them  at  table. 

The  two  disciples,  on  returning  to  the  city,  found  that  Christ 
had  appeared  in  the  meantime  to  the  Apostle  Peter  (Luke 
xxiy.  S3,  34. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5.).  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
the  Apostles,  Thomas  excepted,  were  assenmled,  with  closed 
doors  (Luke  xxiv.  36.;  1  Cor.  xv.  5.),  when  Christ  sudd^y 
appeared  in  their  midst,  with  the  usual  salutation,  **  Peace  be 
unto  you,^'  a  salutation  which,  from  His  lips,  had  a  peculiar 
ffignificanoe  (John  xiv.  27.).  To  prove  that  He  was  present  in 
b^v.  He  shewed  them  the  wounds  in  His  hands,  feet,  and  side. 
And  in  taking  leave  of  them.  He  said,  ^  Peace  be  unto  yon.  As 
my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.**  Thus,  while 
announcing  to  them  the  peace  of  fellowship  with  Himself,  He 
consecrated  them  as  messengers  of  peace  to  all  mankind.  He 
then  ^Mnreathed  **  upon  them, — a  symbol  of  the  inspiration  they 
were  to  receive  from  heaven,  to  fit  them  to  preach  His  Gospd, 
and  proclaim  forgiveness  of  sins  in  His  name  —  and  added,  in 
explanation,  **  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.** 

The  risen  Saviour  next  appeared  to  more  than  500  disciples 
assembled  in  one  place;  and  then  to  His  brother  James. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  following  week,  eight  days  after  His 
resurrection.  He  again  shewed  Himself  to  the  Apostles  suddenly, 
while  they  were  assembled  with  closed  doors.  Thomas,  who, 
on  a  former  occasion,  had  expressed  his  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
the  resurrection,  was  now  among  them;  and,  impressed  with 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  Divinity  that  beamed  forth  from 
the  person  of  the  risen  Saviour,  he  addressed  Him  with  these 
appropriate  and  emphatic  words,  *'  My  Lord  and  my  Ood^ 
C^st  then  said  to  Thomas,  **  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou 
hast  bdieved :  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
believed."  The  lon^  personal  intercourse  of  Thomas  with 
Jesus,  and  his  faith  m  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  and  as  su* 
perior  to  death,  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  overcome  his 
doubts ;  and,  on  this  foundation,  he  mi^ht  well  have  found  the 
statements  oi  Chri8t*s  reappearance,  ffiven  him  by  the  others, 
anything  bat  incredible.    His  faith  Niould  have  arisen  fr 
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within,  not  waited  for  a  summons  from  without.  At  ihe  same 
time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  our  Saviour  assigns  a  high  place  to 
those  who  are  led  to  faith,  without  visible  proofs,  by  His 
spiritual  self-manifestation  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  -— 
a  .faith  arising  inwardly  from  impressions  made  upon  a  willing  , 

mind.    His  words  implied  that,  in  all  after  time,  faith  would  J 

be  impossible,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  passing  from 
unbelief  to  belief  than  by  sensible  signs  of  assurance.  And 
here  we  may  observe  the  ground  and  reason  why  the  Grospel 
history  had  to  be  handed  down  precisely  in  a  form  which  can- 
not but  eive  occasion  for  manifold  doubts  to  the  human  un- 
derstandmg,  when  it  conducts  its  inquiries  apart  from  religious 
consciousness  and  religious  wants. 

Seven  of  the  disciples  had  been  engaged  in  fishing,  during 
one  whole  night,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  had  caught  nothing. 
Early  on  the  following  morning,  Jesus  appeared,  and  asked 
them,  kindly,  as  was  His  manner,  **  Children,  have  ye  any 
meat  ?  **  When  they  replied  in  the  negative.  He  bade  them 
cast  the  net  anew  on  the  right  side  of  the  vessel.  John  was  the 
first  to  recognise  the  voice  of  Jesus;  whereupon  the  hasty 
Peter  could  not  wait  until  the  vessel  reached  the  shore,  but 
swam  over. 

After  the  repast,  our  Saviour  gently  reminded  Peter  of  his  i 

promise,  so  precipitately   made,  and  so  soon    broken.     He  ^ 

said  to  him,  '^Lovest  thou  me  more  than  these?"  Peter  replied, 
V  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  Then  said  Christ, 
"Feed  my  lambs."  On  a  third  repetition  of  the  question, 
Peter  felt  its  force,  and  exclaimed,  in  grief,  '*Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things;  thou  knowest  that  1  love  thee."  The 
Saviour  again  repeated  the  injunction,  "Feed  my  sheep,"  and 
added,  as  a  proof  of  confidence  in  Peter's  fidelity,  that  at  somei  i 

future  time  he  would  be  called  to  sacrifice  hb  life  in  the  faith*  J 

ful  discharge  of  his  calling.  ' 

At  His  final  appearance  among  the  disciples  in  Galilee,  omf 
Lord  reminded  them  anew  of  their  calling — viz.  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations ;  and  charged  them  to  admit  the  men  of 
all  nations,  by  baptism,  into  His  communion  and  discipleship ; 
at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that  all  power  was  given  to 
Him,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God 
victoriously;  and  that  He  would  be  with  His  own,  even  until 
the  consummation  of  that  kingdom  (Mat.  xxviii.  18^-20.). 

Aflber  this  our  Lord  was  seen  by  James;  and  again  by  all 
the  Apostles,  probably  at  Jerusalem.  He  then  led  out  His 
disciples  as  far  as  Bethany,  which  lay  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and  there  "He  lifted  up  His  hands  and 
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blessed  them;  and  it  came  to  pass,  while  He  blessed  them.  He 
was  parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into  heaven.  And  they 
worshipped  him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy,  and 
were  continually  in  the  Temple,  praising  and  blessing  God  *'. 
(Mat.  xxvii.  57.-^zxYiii.  20.  ^  Mark  xv.  42. — ^xyi.  20.;  Luke 
xxiii.  50. —  xxiv.  53. ;  John  xix.  31.—  xxi.  25). 


[The  order  of  events,  as  related  for  the  most  part  in  the  Gospels,  does 
not  profess  to  be  strictly  chronological ;  but,  while  the  succession  of 
the  leading  facts  and  incidents  is  everywhere  substantiaUy  preserved^ 
there  is  a  variety  in  the  collocation  of  details — a  variation  probably 
occasioned  by  some  connection  in  the  mind  of  at  least  some  of  the  evan- 
gelists different  from  that  of  the  mere  order  of  time.  Hence  to  several 
events  of  our  Saviour's  life  different  places  are  assigned  by  different  har- 
monists, or  writers  who  weave  into  one  continuous  narrative  the  memoirs 
of  the  four  evangelists ;  some  !>f  them  even  regarding  only  one  clear  year 
O&om  Passover  to  Passover)  as  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  ministry. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance,  and  it  has  sometimes 
been  unduly  magnified.  On  this  subject  see  Greswell*s  Hamumiea  Evau' 
gdica;  Dr.  Kobinson's  Harmony  of  the  Four  GomeU ;  Dr.  Macbride's  Let> 
turea  on  the  Diatettaron ;  Eatto's  Daiiy  BiUe  Ilbutraiionty  vol.  vii] 

Elementabt  and  Gsnebal  Qubstioks. 

*  

1044.  What  route  did  our  Saviour  take  from  Ephralm  to  Jemsalemy, 
before  His  last  Passover? 

1045.  What  request  was  made  by  Salome  on  behalf  of  her  two  sons, 
James  and  John,  and  how  was  it  received  by  our. Lord? 

1046.  What  miracle  did  our  Saviour  perform  on  this  occasion  at 
Jericho  ? 

1047.  Kelate  the  history  of  Zacchaeus. 

1048.  State  and  explain  the  parables  of  the  Ten  Pounds  and  the 
Labourers  in  the  Vineyard. 

1049.  To  what  place  did  our  Saviour  proceed  from  Jericho? 

1050.  Relate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  anointing  of  our 
Saviour  by  Mary  at  Bethany. 

1051.  State,  generally,  the  movements  of  our  Saviour  during  the  fol- 
lowing week — i  e.  the  week  of  His  sufferings.  Passion  week. 

1052.  Describe  the  approach  and  visit  of  our  Lord  to  Jerusalem  on  tht 
first  day  ofthe  wetk  (Sunday). 

1053.  What  events  took  place  on  the  second  day  ofihe  week  (Monday)  ? 

1054.  Relate  the  history  of  the  barren  fig-tree.  What  parable  corre- 
sponds to  this  history  ? 

1066.  What  occurred  on  the  third  day  ofihe  week  (Tuesday)? 

1056.  Relate  and  explain  the  following  parables  —  the  Two  Sons-« 
the  Wicked  Husbandmen, —  the  Marriage  of  the  Eong's  Son. 

1057.  What  captious  questions  were  proposed  to  our  &iviour  by  the 
Jews,  and  how  did  He  answer  them  ? 

1058.  With  what  question  did  our  Lord  afterwards  perplex  and  silence 
His  adversaries? 

1059.  What  is  the  proper  answer  to  that  question? 


88S     .  QUESTIONa 

1060.  Bdate  our  Saviour's  approbation  of  the  widow's  mitMf 

1061.  Give  the  substance  of  our  Lord's  predictisn  of  Divine  jndgmeats 
open  Jerusalem. 

1062.  What  intimation  did  our  Saviour  give  concerning  the  progress 
of  His  kingdom? 

1068.  Stale  and  interpret  the  parables  of  the  Ten  Virgins  and  the 
Talents. 

1064.  Relate  our  Saviour's  description  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment. 

1065.  What  said  our  Lord  when  told  that  some  Greeks  desired  to  see 

Him? 

^  1066.  Row,  ^TohabljfWaB  the  fourth  day  of  Utewedi  (Wednesday)  oc- 
cupied? 

1067.  Relate  the  events  of  the /tfth  day  (Thursday). 

1068.  Say  what  took  place  at  the  Paschal  meal ;  and  relate  especially 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

1069.  What  discourses  did  our  Saviour  address  to  the  disciples  after 
they  had  risen  from  supper? 

1070.  Where  do  we  find  the  record  of  our  Saviour's  intercessory  prater  ? 

1071.  Trace  the  steps  of  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  after  they  quitted. 
Jerusalem,  at  night 

1072.  Relate  the  solemn  events  which  took  place  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane. 

1073.  Describe,  as  fully  as  you  can,  and  in  due  order,  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  betrayal  —  seizure  —  mock  trial  —  sufferings  —  and 
crucifixion  —  ol^our  blessed  Saviour. 

1074.  Give  the  history  of  St  Peter  and  of  the  other  Apostles,  in  con- 
nection with  these  events. 

1076.  What  became  of  the  traitor  Judas  Iscariot? 

1076.  Repeat  the  sayings  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross. 

1077.  Give  the  history  of  the  two  criminals  who  were  cmcified  with 
Jesus. 

1078.  What  took  place  at  the  moment  of  our  Saviour's  death? 

1079.  Describe  the  burisl  of  Jesus. 

1080.  Give  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  —  first  briefly,  and 
then  as  fully  as  you  can. 

1081.  How  long  did  our  Lord  remain  on  earth  after  His  resurrection? 

1082.  Relate  the  events  which  took  place  during  this  period. 

1083.  Give  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  ascension  into  heaven. 

Additional  Questions. 

1084.  Describe  the  political  parties  into  which  the  Jews  were  at  this 
time  divided. 

1085.  Explain  the  force  of  the  captious  questions  proposed  to  our 
Saviour  by  the  Jews,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  state  of  existing  parties,, 
political  and  religious. 

1086.  State  exactly  the  value  of  a  **  mite." 

1087.  In  what  part  of  Scripture,  besides  the  Gospels,  do  you  find  an 
account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper? 

1088.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Gethsemane  ? 

1089.  What  is  the  meaning  of  **  Golgotha  "  ?  Whence  comes  the  word 
Calvary? 

1090.  On  what  grounds  did  the  Sanhedrim  condemn  Jesus  ? 
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1091.  On  what  charge  did  Pcmtius  Pilate  eventually  pass  sentence  on 
Him?  # 

1092.  Show  that  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Jesus  were  informal  and 
illegal. 

1093.  Where  was,  probably,  the  judgment-hall  (protorium)  of  Pilate? 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 

The  Early  History  of  the  Apostles. 
(Acts  i.7— xii.) 

•After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  His  disciples  who  were  in  Jeru- 
salem, including  the  Apostles,  continued  to  assemble  together, 
to  the  number  of  120.  One  of  their  first  cares  was  to  elect  an 
Apostle  who  should  fill  the  place  of  Judas ;  and,  haviag  selected 
two  members  of  their  own  company,  Joseph  Barsabas  (sumamed 
Justus),  and  Matthias,  they  referred  the  final  decision  to  the 
lot,  accompanied  with  prayer  to  God.  The  election  fell  on 
Matthias,  who  was  thus  numbered  with  the  Apostles,  but  of 
whose  subsequent  life  and  labours  nothing  certain  is  known ; 
some  placing  the  scene  of  his  ministry  in  Macedonia,  others 
in  Caopadocia ;  while  others  say  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
in  Galilee. 

On  the  feast  of  Pentecost*,  fifty  days  after  the  Passover,  the 
great  promise  of  our  Lord  to  His  disciples  concerning  the  gift 

of  the  Holy  Spirit  received  a  remarkable  fulfilment.    They 

i.  e,  the  Apostles  and  other  disciples  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem — 
"were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place.  And  suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind ;  and 
it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sittmg.  And  there'  ap- 
peared unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon 
each  of  them "  —  i.  e,  there  was  an  appearance  of  a  lambent 
flame  which  settled  upon  each  of  the  disciples.  "And  they  were 
all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues" — i.  e.  in  various  languages  difierent  from  their  own  ; 
one,  doubtless,  speaking  in  one  language,  and  another  in  another 
— "as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  The  subject  of  their 
discourse  was  "the  wonderful  works  of  God" —  i.  e,  doubtless, 

*  Called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Peast  of  Weeks  or  Feast  of  Ear 
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the  wonders  which  had  been  wrought  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in 
connection  with  Him.  Great  astonishment  was  occasioned  by  this 
erent  among  the  large  number  of  pious  Jews  andprosely tes  who 
had  come  up  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at  Jerusafem  from 
various  parts  of  the  world ;  and  some  of  them  igiiorantly  re- 
garded tne  disciples  as  in  a  state  of  intoxication.    Under  these 
circumstances,  Peter,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Apostles*  ex- 
pounded the  whole  affair,  first  oy  a  reference  to  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  Joel  ii.,  and  then  by  a 
declaration  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which  he  set 
forth  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  contained  in  Ps.  xvi.  8 — 11.; 
concluding  his  address  witn  these  words,  *'  Therefore  let  all  the 
house  of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  God  hath  nuide  that  same 
Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ.**     The 
multitude  having  listened  to  this  discourse,  "  were  pricked  in 
their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  P    Then  Peter  said  unto 
them,  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    For  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to 
your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the 
Lord  our  God  shall  call.    And  with  many  other  words  did  he 
testify  and  exhort,  saying,  Save  yourselves  from  this  untoward 
generation.     Then  tney  that  gladly  received  his  word  were 
baptized :  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about 
3000  souls"     (Acts  ii.  36 — 41.).    Thus  thoroughly  instructed 
had  the  Apostles  now  become  with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  Gospet  and  concerning  their  office  in  relation  to  it. 

The  disciples,  in  large  numbers,  now  associated  together  in 
great  unity  and  concord;  meeting,  no  doubt,  in   their  own 
synagogues,  where  they  listened  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
while  they  were  continually  witnessing  many  wonders  and  signs 
which  were  wrought  by  their  hands.    "  They  continued  sted- 
fastly  in  the  Apostles*  doctrine,  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking 
of  bread,  and  in  prayers.    And  fear  came  upon  every  soul :  and 
many  wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the  Apostles.    And  all 
that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  common ;  and 
sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men 
as  every  man  had  need.    And  they,  continuing  daily  with  one 
accord  m  the  Temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house, 
did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  prais- 
ing God,  and  having  favour  with  all  the  people.    And  the  Lord 
added  to  the  churcm  daily  such  as  should  be  saved  **    (Acts  ii, 
42—47.). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  early  miracles  which 
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the  Lord  wrought  l^  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles  is  recorded  in 
Acts  ill.  This  was  the  healing  of  a  cripple  who  used  to  lie  as  a 
b^^ar  at  the  Beautiful  Grate  of  the  Temple  (probably,  the 
celebrated  gate  of  Corinthian  brass  leading  from  the  Court  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  Court  of  the  Women) ;  who,  having  asked 
alms  of  Peter  and  John,  as  they  were  about  to  enter  the  Tem- 
ple, at  the  ninth  hour,  L  e.  three  o'clock,  received  from  Peter  this 
reply,  *^  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none ;  but  such  as  I  have  give 
I  thee ;  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and 
walk.**  The  Divine  Redeemer  immediately  wrought  the  mi- 
racle indicated  by  His  Apo8tle*s  word ;  the  poor  man  went  with 
Peter  and  John  into  the  Temple,  praising  God ;  and,  when  a 
large  multitude  had  been  drawn  together  by  the  report  of  this 
miraculous  cure,  Peter  delivered  to  them  an  address  in  which 
he  proclaimed  Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah,  declared  the  power  of 
faith  in  His  name,  spoke  of  His  coming  again  in  glory,  and  an- 
nounced Him  as  the  prophet  whom  Moses  had  foretold  (Deut. 
xviiL  15.  18,  19.),  and  as  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  whom  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  (Acts  iii.  12 — 26.)* 
The  immediate  result  of  this  miracle  and  discourse  was  a  large 
addition  to  the  number  of  the  disciples ;  who  now  amounted,  in 
the  whole,  to  five  thousand.*    (Acts  iv.  4.) 

The  attention  of  the  Jewish  authorities  having  been  now 
effectually  aroused,  and  their  hostility  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch,  Peter  and  John  were  apprehended,  and  brought  before 
the  High  Priest  and  his  associates,  by  whom  they  were  inter- 
rogated and  put  upon  their  defen(!e.  In  their  presence,  Peter 
again  boldly  declared  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  affirmed  that 
there  is  salvation  in  no  other ;  and  when  Peter  and  ^ohn  were 
charged  for  the  future  not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  they  answered,  *'  Whether  it  be  ri^ht  in  the  sip^ht  of 
God,  to  hearlcen  unto  you  more  than  unto  6od,  judge  ye  :  for 
we  cannot  but  speak  th& things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard." 
After  this,  having  received  a  further  charge  and  warning,  they 
were  dismissed.  The  report  of  these  proceedings  caused  the 
church  to  engage  in  earnest  prayer  for  strength  and  boldness 
needful  to  face  persecution  and  danger ;  a  prayer  which  was 
not  made  in  vain,  for,  **  when  they  had  prayed,  the  place  was 
shaken  where  they  were  assembled  together;  and  they  were 
all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake  the  word  with 
boldness.'* 

The  love  and  unity  which  prevailed  among  the  first  believers 

*  Or,  8120;  viz.  120  at  first,  8000  after  St  Peter's  sermon,  5000  aft 
the  first  apostolic  miracle. 

c  c 
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in  Christ  was  manifested  by  the  assiatance  which  thej  rendered 
to  each  other  in  temporal  affairs.    This  mutual  assistaace  was 
at  once  liberal  and  systematic ;  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  prevalent  custom  for  the  members  of  the  church  to  give  more 
or  less  of  their  property  by  way  of  contribution  to  a  common 
iund,  under  the  management  of  the  Apostles,  for  the  use  of  all 
who  were  in  need  of  assistance.    These  offerings,  as  they  were 
entirely  voluntary,  so,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  sincere ;  aa 
in  the  case  of  Joses,  a  Levite,  of  Cyprus,  who  ^'  having  land, 
sold  it,  and  brought  the  money,  and  laid  it  at  the  Apostles*  feet.** 
But  there  were  hypocrites,  even  in  this  first  age  of  the  Christian 
Church  ;  and  it  pleased  the  great  Searcher  of  Hearts  to  expose 
some  of  them,  in  the  persons  of  Ananias  and  his  wife  Sapphira, 
and  to  visit  them  with  a  fearful  punishment,  as  a  warning  to  the 
church  in  all  ages.    These  persons,  loving  the  praise  of  men,  and 
loving  money  too,  and  loving  both  more  than  tne  favour  of  God, 
having  pretended  to  commit  the  whole  proceeds  of  their  lands 
to  the  charge  of  the  Apostles  for  the  use  of  the  disciples,  but 
having  secretly  reserved  a  portion  for  themselves,  were  severely- 
rebuked  by  Peter  for  theur  equivocation  and  hypocrisy ;  and, 
having  been  solemnly  reminded  that  they  lied  not  unto  men  but 
unto  God,  were  by  the  Divine  power  suddenly  smitten  dead 
(Acts  V.  1 — 11.)*    After  this,  the  Apostles  continued  to  preach, 
and  to  work  miracles ;  and  the  number  of  believers  continued  to 
increase.     Hereupon  the  High  Priest  and  the  Sadducees — (the 
Sadducees  appearing  as  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Apostles, 
most  probably  because  one  of  their  leading  topics  related  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead) — threw  the  Apostles  mto  prison ;  '*  but 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  by  night  opened  the  prison  doors,  and 
brought  them  forth,  ana  said,  Gro,  stand  and  speak  in  the 
Temple  to  the  people  all  the  words  of  this  life.'*    Again  inter- 
rogated before  the  Sanhedrim  concerning  obedience  to  their 
mandate,  "  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles  answered  and  said,  We 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men ; "  and  once  more,  in  the 
presence  of  that  body,  they  proclaimed  their  testimony  con- 
cerning Jesus,  saying,  *^  The  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus, 
whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.     Him  hath  God  exalted 
with  His  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins.    And  we  are  His 
witnesses  of  these  things ;  and  so  .is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  Him."  (Acts  v.  30 — 32.) 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  then  held  a  private  conference 
on  the  matter;  in  the  course  of  which  Gamaliel'*'  reminded 

*  Rabban  Gamaliel,  or  Gam  the  elder,  a  celebrated  Pharisee,  tutor  of 
St  Paul,  and  of  Onkelos  the  Targumist. 
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them  of  the  ill  success  of  various  impostors  who  had  formerly 
appeared  (Theudas  and  Judas  of  Galilee);  and  advised  his 
brethren  to  beware  how  thej  proceeded  in  the  present  instance, 
lest  perhaps  the  claims  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  should  be 
founded  in  reality.  ^*  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them 
alone :  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come 
to  nought :  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest 
haply  ye  be  found  even  to  tight  against  God."  This  advice  was 
well  received  by  the  members  of  the  council ;  *'  and  when  they 
had  called  the  Apostles,  and  beaten  them,  they  commanded  that 
they  should  not  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  let  them  go. 
And  they  departed  from  the  presence  of  the  council,  rejoicing 
that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  His  name. 
And  daily  in  the  Temple,  and  in  every  house,  they  ceased  not 
to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ."     (Acts  v.  38—42.) 

The  church  now  enjoyed  a  short  season  of  rest  from  outward 
persecution;  but,  alas,  its  inward  repose  was  disturbed  by  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  Grecians,  or  western  Jews 
(Hellenists,  i,e.  Grees-speaking  Jews,  not  Greeks  converted  to 
Judaism),  against  the  Hebrews  or  Aramaeans  (i.  e.  the  stricter 
Jews,  natives  of  Palestine  and  perhaps  of  other  regions  in  the 
east),  on  the  ground  of  real  or  supposed  neglect  of  their 
widows  in  the  daily  distribution.  This  circumstance  led  the 
Apostles  to  advise  the  appointment  of  seven  men  of  well»known 
good  chara(iter,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  alms  of  the  church ;  who,  having  been  elected  by  the 
disciples,  were  confirmed  in  their  office  by  the  Apostles,  with 
prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands.  The  names  of  these  officers  * 
were  Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus,Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenas,  and 
Nicolas.  It  may  be  observed  that  these  names  are  all  Greek, 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  persons  themselves  were  Hel- 
lenistic Jews.  ^' Their  first  duty  was  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor;  but  they  also  assisted  the  Apostles  in  other  ways,  such 
as  explaining  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  baptizing  the 
new  converts;  in  one  point,  however,  there  was  a  marked 
difference  between  them  and  the  Apostles.  When  they  had 
persuaded  men  to  believe,  they  could  admit  them  into  the 
Christian  covenant  by  baptism;  but  they  had  not  the  power  of 
imparting  to  them  those  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which 
it  was  the  privilege  of  the  Apostles  only  to  confer  by  laying  on 
their  hands,  "t 


*  Who,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  called  deacons  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles, 
t  BuBTOv,  HiUory  oflht  Christian  Chvrchf  chap.  L 
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Among  these  officers,  Stephen  appears  to  have  been  peenlN 
arly  eminent  as  a  man  ^^fuU  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;" 
and  the  next  outbreak  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews  was  directed  against  him.  He  was  accused  before 
the  Sanhedrim  of  blasphemy ;  a  charge  which  he  fully  refuted 
in  a  long  defence  (an  outline  of  which  ia  given  in  Acts  vii.), 
abounding  with  allusions  to  ancient  history  and  prophecy,  and 
concluding  with  a  severe  rebuke  of  those  who,  following  the 
evil  example  of  their  fathers  who  had  persecuted  the  prophets 
in  former  times,  had  now  become  the  betrayers  and  murderers 
of  the  Just  One.  "When  they  heard  these  things,"  says  the 
sacred  historian,  ^  they  were  cut  to  the  heart,  and  they  gnashed 
on  him  with  their  teeth.  But  he,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
looked  up  stedfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  Crod, 
and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  Grod,  and  said,  Behold, 
I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Then  thej  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
stopped  their  ears,  and  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  and  cast 
him  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  him :  and  the  witnesses  laid  down 
their  clothes  at  a  young  man*s  feet,  whose  name  was  Saul.  And 
they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  and  saying.  Lord  Jesus^ 
receive  my  spirit.  And  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  And  when 
he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep."  (Acts  vii.  54 — 60.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  tenets  of  Stephen,  indicating,  as  they 
did,  the  approaching  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  had  the 
effect  of  causing  the  Pharisees  to  co-operate  with  the  Sadducees 
more  heartily  than  hitherto  for  the  suppression  of  the  Apostles* 
doctrine.  At  all  events,  the  death  of  this  first  martyr  was 
followed  by  a  general  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem, 
in  which  Saul,  who  had  been  present  on  that  occasion,  took  an 
active  part.  As  a  conse(}uence  of  this  state  of  affairs,  a  large 
number  of  the  disciples,  if  not  all  except  the  Apostles,  sought 
safety  in  flight,  and  were  dispersed  throughout  various  parts  of 
Judea  and  Samaria.  A  city  of  Samaria  (perhaps  Sychar,  the 
ancient  Shechem)  — a  place  against  which  the  mere  Jew  had 
harboured  feelings  of  the  most  bitter  hostility — was  now  dis- 
tinguished by  the  effectual  preaching  of  Phdip  (one  of  the 
seven),  who  made  many  converts,  and  became  instrumental 
in  delivering  the  people  of  that  place  from  the  delusions  and 
impostures  which  had  been  practised  upon  them  by  a  man 
named  Simon.  Peter  and  John  were  afterwards  sent  from 
Jerusalem,  to  follow  up  this  great  work  and  impart  to  the 
newly  baptized  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  imposition  of 
their  hands.    This  gift  they  withheld  from  Simon,  who  offered 

purchase  it  with  money ;  an  impiety  which  was  sternly  re 
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buked  by  Peter,  who  earnestly  exhorted  Simon  to  repentance^ 
(Acts  viii.  1—24.) 

After  this,  Philip  was  commissioned  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
to  go  to  meet  a  distinguished  eunuch,  or  officer  of  state,  be* 
longing  to  the  court  of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia  (i.  e,  Mero^ 
in  Upper  Egypt),  who  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship. 
The  eunuch,  on  his  return,  was  reading  the  prophet  Isaiah  in 
his  chariot,  when  Philip,  acting  under  a  Divine  impulse,  ac- 
costed him,  and  convinced  him  of  the  Messiahship  af  Jesus,  by 
rightly  expounding  the  passage  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  liii.  7,  8.), 
which  at  that  time  lay  open  before  him.  After  the  baptism  of  this 
illustrious  convert,  **  Philip  was  found  at  Azotus ;  and,  passing 
through,  lie  preached  in  all  the  cities,  till  he  came  to  C^sarea."* 
(Acts  viii.  26—40.) 

We  have  seen  that  the  Gospel  had  begun  to  spread  beyond 
Jerusalem ;  and  we  find  that  by  this  time  it  had  penetrated  as 
far  as  Damascus.  We  learn  also  that  the  progress  of  persecution 
kept  pace  with  that  of  the  reception  of  the  Gospel; — a  state  of 
things  which  was  probably  in  some  measure  favoured  by  the 
existing  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the  Roman  govern- 
ment; the  latter  having  now  removed  Pontius  Pilate  from 
his  office  of  procurator  of  Judea,  and  liaving  deposed  the  High 
Priest  Caiaphas.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
uninterrupted  in  their  attempts  against  Stephen,  now  sent  a 
commission  to  Damascus,  with  a  view  to  hinder  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  that  place  also.  Their  commissioner  was  the 
eager  and  impetuous  Saul;  who,  however,  during  this  very 
lourney  to  Damascus,  received  a  far  better  commission  from  on 
nigh,  being  called  and  empowered  to  preach  that  Gospel  which 
once  he  endeavoured  to  destroy.  The  particulars  of  his  life 
and  labours  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapters;  in  the 
mean  time,  we  collect  those  remaining  notices  of  the  early 
church  which  are  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  conversion  of  Saul  produced  another  lull  in  persecution. 
"  Then  had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea,  and  Gali- 
lee, and  Samaria,  and  were  edified ;  and,  walking  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  and  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied." 
It  has  been  thought  probable  that  there  was  another  circum- 
stance which  contributed  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  church, 
either  during  this  period  or  a  little  earlier ;  namely,  the  anxiety 
which  had  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  all  the  Jews  by  the 

*  This  place,  on  the  sea-coast,  was  built,  and  made  the  metropolis  of 
Palestine,  by  Herod  the  Great.  It  afterwards  became  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  procurator.  For  a  description  of  it,  see  Stanley,  Sinai  and 
JPalestiTiet  Part  ii.  cb.  vi» 
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declared  design  of  the  emperor  Caligula  *  to  cause  his  statue 
to  be  set  up  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  instructions  for  which 
purpose  had  been  actually  sent  to  Petronius,  who  had  super- 
seded Yitellius  as  governor  of  Syria.  Partly  through  the  firm 
resistance  of  the  Jews,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  good 
offices  of  king  Agrippa  at  Kome,  this  design  was  not  carried 
into  effect ;  and  the  death  of  the  emperor  soon  set  the  matter 
completely  at  rest :  but,  while  the  agitation  lasted,  the  Jews 
probably  found  their  attention  diverted  from  the  affairs  of  the 
infant  church. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  St.  Peter  made  an  apostolic  tour, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  miraculously  healed  ^neas  of  the 
palsy,  at  Lydda,  and  restored  Tabitha  (Crr.  Dorcas,  t.e.  antelope) 
to  hfe  at  Joppa.  During  his  stay  in  the  latter  place,  at  the 
house  of  one  Simon,  a  tanner,  he  was  called  to  desarea,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  Cornelius,  a  Roman  centurion  of  the 
Italian  band  (i.  e,  a  cohort  serving  in  Syria,  composed  of  na- 
tives of  Ital^,  quartered  at  Csesarea),  a  devout  man,  who  had 
seen  in  a  vision  an  angel  directing  him  to  send  for  Peter,  and 
to  heai  the  message  which  he  would  deliver.  The  call  to  at- 
tend to  this  summons  was  simultaneously  given  to  Peter  him- 
self t  in  another  vision  of  a  certain  vessel,  containing  a  large 
number  of  animals  which  were  legally  unclean,  and  accompanied 
with  a  voice,  saying,  "  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat.*'  The  Apostle 
at  first  refused  to  eat  anything  common  or  unclean ;  but  he  was 
admonished  by  the  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  ^'  What  God  hath 
cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common."  At  this  juncture,  the 
messengers  from  Cornelius  stood  before  the  gate ;  and  Peter 
understood  the  voice  which  he  had  heard  as  intimating  that  he 
ought  not  to  refuse  to  attend  to  the  summons  on  the  part  of 
the  Gentile  centurion.  He  accordingly  went  to  Cffisarea,  heard 
the  statement  of  Cornelius,  and  then,  after  he  had  preached 
Jesus  to  the  assembled  company,  '*  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all 
them  which  heard  the  word,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
Jews  who  had  accompanied  the  Apostle  from  Joppa.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Gentiles  publicly  received  the  word 

•  See  Tacitus,  JSist.  v.  9. 

t  **  At  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  where  Peter  was  residing  at  the  time 
of  his  vision  on  the  housetop,  I  observed  houses  furnished  with  a  wall 
around  the  roof,  within  which  a  person  could  sit  or  kneel,  without  any 
exposure  to  the  view  of  others,  whether  on  the  adjacent  houses  or  in  the 
streets.  At  Jerusalem,  I  entered  the  house  of  a  Jew  early  one  morning, 
*°d  found  a  member  of  the  family  sitting,  secluded  and  alone,  on  one  of 
the  house-rooft,  engaged  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  offering  his  praA-era." 
—  Haokbtt's  Iliustratkma  of  Scripture,  chap.  ii. 
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of  Grod.  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Peter  was  required  to 
give  an  account  of  this  matter,  and  to  defend  the  course  which 
^'^^  he  had  pursued  in  preaching  to  Gentiles ;  a  defence  which  he 
'  effectuallj  made  by  simply  narrating  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred. "  When  they  heard  these  things,  they  held  their  peace, 
and  glorified  God,  saying.  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles 
'^  ,  granted  repentance  unto  life."  (Acts  x.,  xi.  1 — 18.) 
•■|^  The  Gospel  continued  to  make  progress,  being  propagated 

^^^V  especially  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  disciples  who 
i^'  were  dispersed  by  the  persecution  which  arose  after  the  death  of 
Stephen,  some  of  whom  travelled  as  far  as  Phoenicia,  Cyprus, 
n'"^  and  Antioch  (in  Syria),  preaching  the  word  to  the  Jews  of 
i^^  those  localities.  At  Antioch,  however,  some  natives  of  Cyprus 
;^  and  Cyrene  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  their 
word  was  made  effectual,  by  Divine  power,  to  the  conversion  of 
^^  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place.  This  noble 
"'  and  flourishing  city,  situate  on  the  Orontes, —  the  Gate  of  the 
^  East,  which  had  been  founded  by  Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's 
'  ^  generals,  as  the  capital  of  his  western  dominions  in  Asia,  and 
^■^  was  now  next  in  size  and  general  importance  only  to  Rome  and 
^'  Alexandria, — soon  became  the  central  seat  of  Gentile  believers ; 
'^''  and  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  earliest  labours  of  St.  Paul, 
t'  in  connection  with  Barnabas,  who  had  been  sent  thither  from 
"f  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  second  spot,  in  the  direction  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Europe,  on  which  appeared  the  beacon  fire  that 
was  first  kindled  at  Jerusalem. '  Here  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians. 

A  new  persecutor  of  the  infant  church  now  arq^e  in  the 
person  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  *), 
who  now  governed  the  whole  of  Palestine  as  a  king  under  the 
protection  of  Rome.  In  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Jews,  Herod  put  to  death  James  the  brother  of  John,  and 
threw  Peter  into  prison,  where  he  was  guarded  by  four  quater- 
nions of  soldiers,  i.  e,  four  pickets  of  four,  each  picket  in  turn 
being  specially  engaged  on  guard.  From  this  imprisonment, 
Peter,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  church,  was  miraculously 
delivered  by  the  ministry  of  an  angel ;  and,  not  long  afterwards, 
Herod,  having  received  with  satisfaction  the  impious  adulation 
of  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  theatre  of  Csesarea,  on  oc- 
casion of  a  grand  fSte  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and  having 

*  Being  the  son  of  Aristobulos,  whom  Herod  the  Great  pat  to  death ; 
he  was  therefore  a  nephew  of  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  f  sometimes  called 
king)  of  Galilee,  who  was  another  son  of  Herod ;  Herodias  was  his  sister ; 
and  he  was  father  of  the  other  king  Agrippa  (II.)  afterwards  mentioned 
in  th^  Acts,  and  also  of  Bemice  and  Drusilla. 
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been  smitten  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  died  of  a  loathsome 
disease ;  Acts  xii.  (a.  d.  44.) 

At  this  period  of  the  Apostolic  history,  our  attention  is  turned 
almost  exclusively  to  the  life  and  labours  of  St.  Paul. 

Elekemtabt  and  General  Ques'hons. 

1094.  What  was  the  number  of  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  ascension  ? 

1095.  Who  was  chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  Judas  Iscarioty  and  in 
what  manner  was  the  election  made? 

1096.  Describe  circumstantially  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  oo  the 
Day  of  Pentecost. 

1097.  Relate  the  substance  of  St  Peter's  discourse  to  the  people  in  con- 
nection with  this  great  event. 

1098.  How  many  disciples  were  added  to  the  church  on  this  occasion? 

1099.  Describe  the  religious  and  social  condition  of  the  primitive  church. 
(Acts  ii.  42—47.) 

1100.  Relate  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  cripple  at  the  Beantifril  Gate 
of  the  Temple. 

1101.  State  the  number  of  the  disciples  after  this  first  Apostolic  miracle. 

1102.  Describe  the  first  citation  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  before 
the  Jewish  authorities,  with  its  results. 

1103.  Explain  the  eleemosvnar;y-  system  adopted  by  the  early  cdmrch. 

1104.  Give  the  history  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

1105.  Helate  the  imprisonment  of  the  Apostles,  —  the  method  of  their 
release,  —  and  the  subsequent  declaration  of  St.  Peter,  fur  himself  and  in 
the  name  of  his  brethren,  before  the  Sanhedrim. 

1106.  What  was  the  advice  of  Gamaliel  in  this  matter  ? 

1107.  What  was  the  first  subject  of  dissension  in  the  Apostolic  church, 
and  how  was  it  removed  ? 

1 108.  Give  the  names  of  the  officers  commonly  called  the  seven  deacons. 

1109.  State  the  mode  of  their  appointment. 

1110.  To  what  work  were  these  officers  specially  appointed  ?  Describe 
the  duties  which  they  appear  to  have  usually  discharged. 

1111.  Relate  the  history  of  St.  Stephen. 

1112.  In  what  condition  was  the  church  after  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom  ? 
1118.  Who  was  Philip  that  preached  in  Samaria? 

1114.  Relate  the  effects  of  his  preaching. 

1115.  How  was  his  ministry  seconded  and  supported? 

1116.  Relate  the  history  of  Simon  ^agus). 

1117.  State  particulars  concerning  Philip  and  the  Ethic^ian  eunuch. 

1118.  How  fax  had  the  Gospel  now  penetrated? 

1119.  Who  was  sent  to  Damascus  by  the  Sanhedrim  with  a  view  to 
hinder  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  ? 

1120.  What  circumstances  probably  contributed  to  the  repose  of  the 
church  after  the  conversion  of  Saul,  or  during  th«  earlier  lull  of  persecu- 
tion? 

1121.  What  miracles  did  St.  Peter  work  during  an  Apostolic  tour  about 
this  time  ? 

1122.  Relate  circumstantially  the  histonr  of  Cornelius. 
1128.  At  what  place  were  the  disciples  first  called  Christians? 

1124.  How  did  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  Antioch  constitute  aa 
era  in  the  history  of  the  church  ?  * 
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'  1125.  Who  was  Herod  Agrippa?  What  was  his  political  position? 
and  what  was  his  conduct  toward  the  church  ? 

1126.  Describe  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Peter  under  Herod  Agrippa^ 
and  his  miraculous  deliverance. 

U27.  Relate  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa. 

Additional  Questions. 

1128.  How  long  was  the  celebrated  Daj  of  Pentecost  after  oar  Saviour's 
Insurrection  ?    How  long  after  His  ascension  ? 

1129.  What  was  (probably)  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple? 

1130.  Who  was  Gamaliel? 

1131.  What  peculiarity  attaches  to  the  names  of  the  officers  commonly 
caUed  the  seven  deacons,  and  what  is  its  significance  ? 

1132.  Who  were  the  Grecians  (Hellenists)  as  distinguished  from  the 
Hebrews  (Aramaeans)  ? 

1133.  Where  was  CsBsarea?  By  whom  was  it  built,  and  on  what  ac- 
count is  it  remarkable  ? 

1134.  What  position  of  affairs  probably  contributed  to  give  activity  to 
Jewish  persecution  of  the  church  about  the  time  of  Saul's  mission  to 
Damascus  ? 

1135.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  word  Dorcas. 

1136.  What  was  the  Italian  band ?    Where  was  it  quartered? 

1187.  How  far  did  those  disciples  travel  who  were  dispersed  by  per- 
secution after  the  death  of  St  Stephen? 

1138.  Describe  the  situation  and  importance  of  Antioch  in  Syria. 

1139.  What  place  does  Antioch  occupy  in  the  history  of  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  ? 

1140.  Date  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

The  Life  of  St.  Paul,  to  thb  Commencement  of  his 
FiBST  Apostolic  Journey. 

(Acts  vii.  58. — xii.) 

This  great  Apostle  was  a  native  of  Tarstis,  an  important 
commercial  city  on  the  river  Cydnus,  in  Cilicia,  which  was  at 
that  time  a  Roman  province,  oy  descent  he  was  a  Jew,  and 
by  tradition  a  Pharisee ;  his  father  having  been  a  member  of  a 
Jewish  family  of  the  strictest  principles,  and  his  own  education 
baying  been  conducted  at  Jerusalem  from  a  very  early  age 
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under  a  doctor  of  great  celebritj  among  the  Pharisees.  He 
was  therefore  a  Hellenistic  Jew ;  his  tribe  was  that  of  Benjamin  ; 
and  Ms  name,  common  in  that  tribe  from  the  days  of  the  great 
king  of  Israel,  was  Saul.  In  civil  position,  he  was  a  citizen  of 
Bome,  his  father  having  obtained  or  inherited  the  freedom  of 
that  city  before  the  son's  birth.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
trade,  or  at  least  the  occupation,  of  a  tent-maker ;  t.  e.  a  maker 
of  tents  consisting  of  goats  hair  cloth,  a  staple  production  of  bis 
native  coimtry,  and  hence  called  "  cilicium.  * 

The  instructor  of  Saul  at  Jerusalem  was  Gamaliel,  a  Pha- 
risee, of  the  school  of  Hillel,  whose  grandson  he  was.  With 
his  name  we  have  already  become  acquainted  as  having  moved 
in  the  Sanhedrim  for  the  liberation  of  the  Apostles  froin. 
custody ;  he  was  a  man  of  eminent  learning  and  high  character, 
and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  in  any  age. 
Under  this  celebrated  teacher  *  the  young  pupil "  profited  in 
the  Jews*  religion  above  many  his '  equals  in  his  own  nation, 
being  more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  ** 
(Gal.  i.  14.)  ;  and  saw  before  him  the  high  renown  of  a  rabbi 
well  versed  in  the  law,  —  a  prospect  which  doubtless  told  with 
powerful  effect  upon  his  self-esteem  and  self-righteousness. 

It  has  been  thought  probable  that,  af^er  the  completion  of 
his  education  imder  Gamaliel,  Saul  returned  to  Tarsus ;  where 
he  may  have  pursued  his  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  of  the 
Septuagint.  ^e  this,  however,  as  it  may,  at  the  time  of  St. 
Stephen's  martyrdom,  Saul,  as  a  young  man,  was  present  at 
Jerusalem,  where  he  manifested  his  zeal  for  the  law  by  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  opposing  and  persecuting  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  He  took  charge  of  the  outer  garments  of  those  who 
committed  the  murderous  assault  on  Stephen;  and  he  must 
have  heard  the  martyr's  dying  prayer,  on  behalf  of  his  op* 
pressors, —  a  prayer  soon  to  be  remarkably  answered  in  his  own 
conversion.  It  has  been  thought  probable  that,  about  this 
time,  Saul  was  made  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim;  but  this  sup- 
position rests  on  slight  grounds,  and  there  are  reasons  which 
militate  against  it.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  he  willingly 
yielded  himself  as  an  instrument  of  persecution  in  the  hands 

*  "I  asked  him  [a  rabbij  how  long  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
receive  iustraction  trom  their  rabbis,  —  at  what  age  they  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  pupils.  The  relation,  be  said,  never  ceases;  unless  thev 
themselves  become  teachers,  they  continue  to  attend  the  school,  and  rank 
as  disciples,  lliis  custom  throws  light  upon  the  common,  and  no  doubt 
correct,  opinion,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  a  pupil  of  Gamaliel  at  the  time 
of  his  conversion,  and  long  after  he  ^ad  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood." 
— Haokstt'b  Ilhutrationi  of  Scripture,  chap.  6.^ 
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of  that  bodj ;  and  that  his  zeal  against  the  Christians  was  un« 
bounded.  (Acts  viii.  3.,  ix.  2.  13.  21.,  xxii.  3,  4.,  xxvi.  9—11. ; 
Gal.i.  13.;  1  Cor.  xv.  9,;  1  Tim.  i.  13.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  some  of  the  disciples  who  were 
dispersed  during  the  persecution  which  followed  the  death  of 
Stephen  travelled  as  far  as  Phoenicia  and  Syria;  and  it  was 
to  the  capital  of  Syria,  Damascus^  distant  about  136  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  that  Saul  directed  his  especial  attention,, 
while  ^  being  exceedingly  mad  against "  the  followers  of  Christ, 
he  **  persecuted  them  even  unto  strange  cities,"  t.  e.  foreign 
cities  ;  where,  although  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  the  au- 
thority of  the  High  Priest  and  Sanhedrim  was  acknowledged 
by  all  the  resident  Jews ;  just  as  now  (says  Dr.  Kitto)  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  is,  as  a  rule,  universally  submitted  to  by 
Boman  Catholics,  even  though  living  in  Protestant  countries.* 
He  sought  and  obtained  "  authority  **  and  commission  **  from 
the  chief  priests,"  enabling  him  to  search  for  Christian  Jews 
in  the  synagogues  of  Damascus.  Accordingly,  "  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter,"  he  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
That  journey  was  almost  accomplished,  when,  about  mid-day, 
after  Saul  had  come  within  view  of  the  city  in  which  he  hoped 
to  find  many  victims  of  his  misguided  zeal,  his  course  was 
suddenly  checked,  and  his  zeal  directed  to  a  better  cause,  by  a 
miraculous  vision  and  call  from  heaven.  ^^  Suddenly  there 
shined  round  about  him  a  light  from  heaven ;  and  he  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  per* 
secutest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said.  Who  art  thou.  Lord  ?  And 
the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest :  it  is  hard 
for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  he  trembling  and 
astonished  said.  Lord  what  wdt  thou  have  me  to  do?  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Arise,  and  go  to  the  city,  and  it  shall 
be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do.  And  the  men  which  journeyed 
with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man. 
And  Saul  arose  from  the  earth;   and  when  his  eyes  were 

*  The  parallel  between  the  system  of  the  Pharisees  and  that  of  the 
Bomanists  holds  good  in  more  respects  than  one.  The  Pharisees,  as  it  is 
here  said,  were  disposed  to  pay  too  implicit  deference  to  human  authority 
in  matters  of  faith;  they  were  inordinately  attached  to  traditional 
usages  and  dictation ;  they  were  proud  of  their  own  teachers  and  tenets, 
and  ready  to  depreciate  any  ar^ments  or  instruction  from  any  other 
quarter ;  they  were  zealous  upholders  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  which,  in 
Uieir  use,  were  often  lifeless  and  cumbersome ;  and  their  spirit  was  exclusive^ 
intolerant,  and  persecuting.  And  all  these  are  well-known  features  of 
Bomanism.  Viewed  on  the  better  side,  the  zeal  of  the  Pharisees  has  its 
counterpart  in  Borne,— too  often  more  completely  than  among  ^ 
testants. 
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opened,  he  saw  no  man ;  but  they  led  him  by  the  hand,  and 
brought  him  into  Damascus.    And  he  was  three  days  'without 
sight,  and  did  neither  eat  nor  drink.**  •  (Acts  ix.  3 — 9.)      After 
the  blinded  traveller  had  been  led  into  Damascus,  the  Lord  ap- 
peared in  a  vision  to  a  certain  disciple,  named  Ananias,  direct- 
ing him  to  the  street  (called  Straight)  and  the  house  (of  Judas) 
in  which  Saul  was,  and,  after  answering  his  fears  on  the  ground 
of  SauPs  previous  character,  assured  him  that  he  was  '*  a  chosen 
vessel  **  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  had  already 
been  prepared  for  his  visit  by  a  vision  in  which  he  had  foreseen 
his  approach ;  at  the  same  time  enjoining  him  to  lay  his  hands 
upon  Saul,  with  an  assurance  that  this  act  should  be  followed 
by  the  restoration  of  his  sight.     This  transaction  took  place 
accordingly  ;  and  after  Saul  had  been  baptized^ —  (for  ev^n  the 
remarkable  circumstances  of  his  call  did  not  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  receiving  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism) — he  remained 
for  some  time  as  a  I'riend  and  guest  among  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  to  whom  his  name  had  hitherto  been  a  sound  of  terror.* 
In  the  synagogues  of  Damascus  the  new  convert  openly  dis- 
puted with  the  Jews,  and  proved  from  scripture  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus.    j^Acts  ix.  2(Vr-22. ;  see  also  St.  PauFs  own  account 
in  Acts  xxii.   1 — ^21.,  xxvi.  9 — 18.)    This  great  event  is  ^sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  a.  d.  41,  certainly 
not  later.    And  here  we  have  a  striking  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  the  ascended  Saviour, — a  remarkable  instance  of  his 
grace  in  calling  sinners  to  repentance,  and  in  accepting  those 
who  do  repent, — and  at  the  same  time  an  example  of  the  im- 
portance of  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  heart,  even  in  the  case 
of  those  whose  efforts  are  misdirected  through  involuntary  ig- 
norance and  error.   (1  Tim.  i.  12 — 16.)    The  Apostle*s  stay  at 
Damascus  at  first  appears  to  have  been  very  short ;  he  pro- 
bably found  it  necessary  to  retire  almost  immediately,  in  order 
to  avoid  persecution,  which  might  have  been  speedily  directed 
against  him  with  iiTCsistible  effect;  at  all  events,  he  soon  quitted 
Damascus  and  "  went  into  Arabia,*^   Gul.  i.  17.      It  is  not  cer- 
tain what  was  the  region  to  which  the  Apostle  went,  although 
it  is  probable  that  it  lay  in  some  part  of  the  country  at 
no  great  distance  from  Damascus ;  nor  have  we  any  record  of 
the  duration  of  his  sojourn  in  those  parts,  or  of  the  nature  of 
his  occupation  while  there ;  all  we  know  being  that  the  date 
of  his  second  departure  from  Damascus  (to  be  hereafter  men- 

*  On  the  events  of  this  history  considered  as  furnishing  an  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  see  Lord  Lyttelton's  Obtervations  on  th 
Converuon  and  Apostkship  of  SL  FtiuL 
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tioned)  was  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  from  his  conversion, 
t.  €,  three  whole  years,  or  one  entire  year  and  portions  of  two 
others.    (Comp.  Acts  ix.  2*M.  with  Gal.  i.  18.) 

From  Arabia  Saul  returned  to  Datnascus,  where  he 
vigorously  resumed  his  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  This 
awakened  the  utmost  animosity  of  the  Jews,  who,  having  ob- 
tained military  assistance  from  the  governor  of  the  city  (an 
ethnarch  appomted  by  Aretas,  king  of  Fetra,  under  whose  do- 
minion Damascus  had  at  that  time  fallen),  laid  wait  for  the 
Apostle,  with  a  view  to  kill  him.  This  danger  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  avoid ;  and  Saul  was  enabled  to  escape  from  the 
city,  by  being  let  down  in  a  basket  from  a  window*,  most  pro- 
bably from  a  window  which  projected  over  the  city  wall,  ac- 
cordmg  to  a  mode  of  building  which  is  still  observable  in  the 
East.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  method  of  escape 
had  been  adopted  on  former  occasions  in  favour  of  the  spies 
who  had  been  sent  to  explore  the  Promised  Land  (Josh.  ii.  15.), 
and  in  the  case  of  David.  (I  Sam.  xiz.  12.) 
.  Thus  delivered  from  the  perils  of  conspiracy  at  Damascus, 
the  Apostle  went  to  Jerusaietn,  being  desirous  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  St.  Peter.  (Gal.  i.  18.)  Here,  however,  he 
was  at  first  an  object  of  suspicion  and  fear  to  the  disciples, 
until  he  obtained  the  countenance  of  Barnabas,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  Apostles  Peter  and  James.f  (Acts  ix.  26—28. ;  Gal, 
1.  18,  19.)  The  interview  which  took  place  between  these 
chosen  servants  of  the  Lord  must  have  been  fiill  of  interest,  but 
it  was  not  suffered  to  continue  long.  Again  Saul  began  to 
proclaim  Jesus  a&  the  Messiah,  and  to  dispute  against  the 
Hellenists  ;  and  again  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  purpose 

*  **  As  I  stood  with  a  friend  who  resided  at  Damaacns,  looking  at  the 
windows  [in  the  cibjr  wall  J,  a  coaple  of  men  came  to  the  top  of  the  wall 
with  a  round  shallow  basket,  full  of  rubbish,  which  they  emptied  over  the 
wall.  *  Such  a  basket,*  said  my  friend,  *  the  people  here  use  for  almost 
every  sort  of  thing.  If  they  are  digging  a  well,  and  wish  toj^end  a  man 
down  into  it,  they  put  him  into  such  a  basket ;  and  that  those  who  aided 
Paul's  escape  ahbuld  have  used  a  basket  for  the  purpose  was  entirely 
natural,  according  to  the  present  customs  of  the  countiy.  Judging  from 
what  is  done  now,  it  is  the  only  sort  of  vehicle  of  which  men  would  be 
apt  to  think  under  such  circumstances.'  Pilgrims  are  admitted  into  the 
monaster}'  at  Mount  Sinai  in  a  similar  manner.  A  rope,  with  a  basket 
attached  to  it,  is  let  down  from  a  window  or  door,  about  thirty  feet  above 
the  ground.  Those  who  are  to  ascend  seat  themselves,  one  after  another, 
in  this  basket,  and  are  thus  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  pulley  or  windlass, 
tamed  by  those  in  the  convent."  —  Uacketi's  lUuttraiioni  of  Scripiure^ 
chap.  iL 

t  Namely,  James,  our  Lord's  brother,  sometimes  called  James  *'" 
Just,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  perhaps  the  author  of  the  Epistle. 
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of  patting  him  to  death.    Besides  this,  on  one  occasion,  when 
Saul  was  praying  in  the  Temple,  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and  beheld 
a  vision  in  which  the  Saviour  appeared  to  him  with  a  peremptory 
order  to  depart  from  Jerusalem  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  labour  among  the  Grentiles,  an  office  which  was  now  dia- 
tinctlj  assigned  to  him  for  the  third  time.    (Acts  xxiL  17 — ^21.) 
Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  Apostle  suffered 
himself  to  be  conveyed  away  from  Jerusalem  by ^  the  brethren, 
who  had  been  anxious  for  his  safety;  and,  having  reached 
Ctuarea  (t.  e.  Gaesarea  Stratonis,  on  the  sea  coast),  he  sailed 
thence  for   Tarsus,   and  immediately  commenced  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  the  regions  of  Stbia  and  Ciucia.     (Gkd,  i.  2l3 
It  is  probably  to  this  point  of  time  that  we  may  refer  the 
conversion  and  baptism  of  Cornelius,  already  related  in  the 
preceding  chapter ;  and  it  was  also  at  this  period  that  some  dis- 
ciples from  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  Cyprus  succeeded 
in  obtaining  (rentile  converts  at  Antioch.    Barnabas,  having 
been  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  confirm  the  minds  of  these  Gren- 
tile  believers  at  Antioch,  and  finding  how  great  a  work  had 
been  begun  in  that  place,  proceeded  thence  to  seek  Saol  at 
Tarsus,  with  a  view  to  obtain  his  assistance.    Accordingly 
Saul  returned  with  him  to  Antioch^  where  they  continued  to- 
gether a  whole  year,  labouring  amidst  the  large  and  increasing 
number  of  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  now  constituted 
a  considerable  church,  chiefly  of  Grentile  ^  Christians,**  a  name 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  ^ven  to  the  believers  first 
at  this  place,  probably  by  the  unbeLeving  heathen,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  at  once  from  themselves  and  from  the  Jews. 

In  the  Apostolic  age,  this  Antioch,  in  Syria,  was  not  only 
a  city  of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance,  but  it  was  no  less  distin- 
guished as  a  scene  of  unbounded  licentiousness  and  all  the 
lowest  depravity  of  heathen  vice.  Here  Saul  and  Barnabas 
were  laboriously  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  gathering  souls 
to  Christ,  when  a  remarkable  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the 
practical  manifestation  of  that  Christian  spirit  which  had  al- 
ready been  produced.  A  disciple,  nameKl  Agabus,  endued 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  who  had  come  down  from  Jerusalem, 
announced  the  near  approach  of  a  severe  famine ;  under  these 
circumstances,  a  contribution  towards  the  relief  of  the  brethren 
at  Jerusalem  was  immediately  set  on  foot,  and  in  a  short  time 
its  proceeds  were  transmitted  to  the  place  of  their  destination 
b}r  Saul  and  Barnabas ;  who,  after  they  had  fulfilled  their  com* 
mission,  returned  to  Antioch^  bringing  with  them  "John, 
whose  surname  was  Mark,'*  a  kinffinftn  of  Barnabas,    (Act:^  xL 
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27 — 30. ;  xii.  24,  25.)  These  circumstances  occurred  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  James,  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Peter,  and 
the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  at  Uaesarea.  (a.d.  44.)  (Acts 
xii.) 

Elemsntaby  Ain>  General  Qussnoirs. 

1141.  Give  an  account  of  the  native  place,  parentage,  civil  position, 
education,  and  early  occupation  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

1142.  Describe  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians. 

1143.  Give  the  narrative  of  his  conversion,  and  call  to  the  Apostleship. 

1144.  Relate  the  history  of  St  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  at  and  near 
Damascus. 

1145.  With  what  object  did  the  Apostle  go  to  Jerusalem  upon  quitting 
Damascus? 

1146.  Why  did  he  soon  afterwards  leave  Jerusalem? 

1147.  To  what  region  did  he  next  repair? 

1148.  By  whom,  and  on  what  account,  was  St.  Paul  fetched  from 
Tarsus  to  Antioch  ? 

1149.  On  what  occasion  did  Paul  and  Barnabas  travel  from  Antioch  to 
Jerusalem  ? 

1150.  Whom  did  they  bring  with  them  on  their  return  to  Antioch? 

Addftional  Questions. 

1151.  Give  some  further  account  of  Gamaliel. 

1152.  Exhibit  the  points  of  agreement  which  subsist  between  the 
system  of  the  Pharisees  and  that  of  the  Romanists. 

1153.  Under  what  government  was  Damascus  at  the  time  of  St  Paul's 
escape  from  this  city? 

1154.  Name  other  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture  History  as  having 
effected  an  escape  in  uie  same  manner  as  St  Paul  at  DamaJscus.  Give 
modem  illustrations. 

1155.  Describe  the  general  importance  and  character  of  Antioch  in  the 
time  of  St  Paul. 

1156.  Date, — the  conversion  of  St  Paul,  —  the  return  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch, — the  imprisonment  of  St  Peter,  — * 
and  the  death  of  Herod  (Agrippa  L). 
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CHAPTER  L. 

St.  Paul's  Fibst  Apostolic  Jouknet. 

(Acts  xiii.,xiT.) 

We  are  now  led  to  regard  the  church  at  Antioch  as  the  centre 
of  active  missioDar  j  operations  for  the  further  dissemination  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  heathen  world,  and  especially  as  the  occa- 
sionid  home  and  starting  point  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  On  one  occasion,  during  the  celebration  of  public 
worship,'  a  distinct  revelation  was  made  to  this  church,  includ- 
ing a  call  for  the  dismissal  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  (as  the 
Apostle  was  still  called),  on  a  mission  to  distant  parts.  *^  As 
they  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said, 
Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have 
called  them.  And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid 
their  hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away.*'  (Acts  xiii.  2,  3.) 
Being  thus  solemnly  sent  forth  (probably  about  a.d.  45 — 50), 
Barnabas  and  Saul  immediately  repaired  to  Seleucia  (the 
harbour  of  Antioch  *),  whence  they  embarked  for  Cyprus,  the 
native  place  of  Barnabas,  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  which 
island  nad  already  been  numbered  among  the  Christians  of 
Antioch.  The  Apostles — together  with  John,  surnamed  Mark, 
a  kinsman  of  Barnabas,  who  went  with  them  as  an  attendant, 
or  companion  —  landed  at  Salamis,  where  they  preached  the 
Gospel  in  the  Synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  then  proceeded 
across  the  island  to  Paphos,  a  place  celebrated  for  its  impure 
and  debasing  worship  of  Venus,  and  at  that  time  distinguished 
also  as  the  residence  of  the  Ronmn  governor.  This  governor 
was,  as  is  accurately  stated  in  Acts  xiiL  7.  (^.),  a  proconsul  f , 
Cyprus  being  at  that  time  a  senatorial  province  ;  for,  although 
Cyprus  had  at  one  time  been  appropriated  by  the  emperor 
Augustus  to  himself,  it  had  afterwards  been  exchanged  by  him  with 
the  senate  for  another  province.  The. proconsul  in  office  when 
Saul  and  Barnabas  visited  Cyprus  was  Sergius  Paulus.  .  At  that 

*  As  the  PirsBus  was  the  barboar  of  Athens,  Ostia  of  Rome,  Cenchrec 
of  Corinth. 

t  The  word  in  oar  translation  is  deputy.  The  senatorial  provinces 
were  governed  by  proconsuls;  the  imperial  prorinces  by  proprietors, 
under  whom,  in  subordinate  districts,  were  procurators.  Judea  was  a 
subordinate  district  of  the  Boman  province  Syria. 
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time  his  mind  was  under  tbe  influence  of  a  certain  Jewish  im- 
postor named  Barjesus,  who  professed  the  practice  of  astrology 
or  of  magical  arts,  and  styled  himself  Elymas  (the  Wise  Man), 
and  who  exerted  his  utmost  power  to  hinder  the  proconsul 
from  giving  a  candid  attention  to  the  preaching  of  Uie  Apos- 
tles. Saul  solemnly  denounced  the  Satanic  wickedness  of  this 
"  bold  bad  man,"  and  pronounced  on  him  a  sentence  of  blind- 
ness, which  was  immediately  fulfilled  by  the  Diviiie  power,  and 
became  the  means  of  converting  the  Roman  governor  to  the  faith 
of  Christ.  At  this  point  of  the  history  m  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  name  of  Saul  is  suddenly  changed  to  that  of 
Paul,  which  is  always  afterwards  retuned;  whence  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  name  was  assigned  or  adopted  in 
commemoration  of  the  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  the  Apostle  had  always  borne  the 
Grentile  name  Paul,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  Saul :  and  that  lliis 
name  began  now  to  be  exclusiveljr  employed,  because  at  this 
time  its  owner  began  to  devote  himself  to  his  great  work  of 
preaching  the  C^ospel  among  the  heathen. 

From  Cyprus  the  Apostles  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Pamfhtua, 
and  having  landed  at  Attcdm^  proceeded  to  Perga,  At  this 
stage  of  their  journey,  their  attendant  John  Mark  quitted  them 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem; — a  proceeding  which  appears  to 
have  incurred  the  strong  disapprobation  of  St.  Paul,  although 
it  was  viewed  in  a  less  unfavourable  light  by  Barnabas.  It 
seems  that  he  was  too  fond  of  ease  at  home  to  endure  the  fatigues 
of  the  Christian  mission,  or  too  faint-hearted  to  brave  its 
dangers.  Dangers,  in  fact,  were  here  abundant ;  for  the  route 
ei  the  Apostles,  who,  after  a  brief  stay  at  Perga,  departed  for 
Aniioch  in  PisiiUa  (now  Yalobatch),  lay  through  wild  and  dif- 
ficult mountain  passes,  notoriously  infested  by  robbers.  On 
the  first  Sabbath  after  their  arrival  at  Antioch,  the  Apostles 
attended  the  synagogue,  and,  at  the  proper  part  of  the  service, 
were  invited  to  address  the  congregation.  Paul  then  delivered 
a  discourse,  founded  upon  prophecy  and  history,  in  which  he 
announced  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  strongly 
proclaimed  him  as  the  Messiah;  concluding  with  these  empha"^ 
tic  words,  "Be  it  known  unto  you  therefore,  men  and  bretnren, 
that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of 
sins:  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things, 
from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
Beware,  therefore,  lest  that  come  upon  you  which  is  spoken  of 
in  the  prophets,  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder  and  perish: 
for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a  work  which  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  believe,  though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you.**  (Acts  xr' 
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38 — 41.)  ThU  discourse  led  some  of  the  Jews  and  proseljtes  to 
give  at  least  a  temporary  adherence  to  the  Apostles  and  their 
preaching;  and  on  the  next  Sabbath  the  synagogue  was  filled 
with  a  large  congregation,  including  many  Gentiles,  eager  to 
obtain  further  instruction  from  the  Cps  of  the  Apostles,    ^ow, 
however,  the  indignation  of  the  Jews  was  aroused,  when  they 
found  that  the  Gentiles  were  addressed,  and  were  inyited  to 
become  mei&bers  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  on   an    equal 
footing  with    themselves:    and   they   protested   against   the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles  with  such  vehemence  and  bitterness 
that  "Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold,  and  said,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  word  of  Grod  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you : 
but,  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of 
everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Grentiles.    For  so  hath  the 
Lord  commanded  us,  saying,  I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldst  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of 
tlie  earth."    (Acts  xiii.  46,  47.)    Many  of  the  Gentiles  lent  a 
iqrilling  ear  to  the  truths  which  the  Jews  rejected,  and  the 
dootrine  of  the  Crospel  was  beginning  to  make  great  progress 
in  Pisidia,  when  an  organised  and  severe  persecution,  aided  by 
the  "devout  and  honourable  women**  and  "thel^hief  men  of 
the  city  *'  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  compelled  the  Apostles 
to  quit  this  part  of  the  country ;  not,  however,  without  leaving 
behmd  them  in  Antioch  some  faithful  disciples,  who,  even  when 
deprived  of  their  instruction,  "were  filled  with  joy  and  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.**  (Acts  xiii.)  The  Apostles  now  directed  their  steps 
towards  Ltcaonia,  and,  after  journeying  about  ninety-three 
miles,  took  up  their  abode  at  Iconium^  the  capital  of  that  pro- 
vince (now  Konieht.<Mlebrated  in  history  as  the  capital  of  the 
Seljukian  Sultans  of  Roum).    Here  again  they  preached  the 
Gospel  in  the  synagogues,  obtained  an  audience,  and  made 
converts,  being  enabled  to  seal  their  doctrine  with  the  exercise 
of  miraculous  power :  again,  however,  they  became  an  object 
of  persecution  to  the  Jews,  who  contrived  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
the  Grentiles  against  them,  and  made  it  needful  for  them  to 
efiect  their  escape  from  the  place.    They  then  repaired  to 
other  parts  of  Lycaooia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lystra  and 
Derbe. 

The  ministration  of  St.  Paul  at  Lygtra  was  not  without  efiect 
in  winning  disciples  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  among  who^  pro- 
bably was  his  future  fellow-labourer  Timothy.  Here  also 
great  attention  was  excited  by  his  miraculous  cure  of  a  cripple, 
at  which  the  multitude  were  so  astonished  that  they  exclamied 
"  The  ^ods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men,**  and, 
taking  Paul  (as  the  .chief  speaker)  for  Mercury,  and  Barnabas 
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for  Jupiter,  brought  oxen  and  garlands  to  the  entrance  of  the 
house  m  which  they  were  staying,  with  a  view  to  offer  sacrifice 
unto  them.  From  this  act  of  ignorant  idolatry  they  were, 
restrained  by  St.  Paul,  who  hereupon  took  occasion  to  protest 
against  the  false  worship  of  heathenism,  and  to  proclaim  the 
true  and  living  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  Soon, 
however,  the  minds  of  these  bewildered  heathen  became  subject 
to  a  violent  reaction,  or  rather  underwent  a  sudden  change. 
Under  the  persuasion  of  some  Jews  who  had  followed  the 
Apostles  from  Antioch  and  Iconium,  they  quickly  proceeded  to 
extremities,  and  **  having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the 
city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead."  The  Apostle,  having  been 
either  supported  or  restored  by  Divine  power,  rose  up,  and 
returned  mto  the  city;  but,  on  the  next  day,  he  took  his 
departure,  in  company  with  Barnabas,  for  Derhe.  "And when 
they  had  preached  the  Gospel  to  that  city,  and  had  taught 
many,  they  returned  again  to  Ly stray  and  to  Iconium^  and 
Antioch^  confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting 
them  to  continue  in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must  through  much 
tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  when  they 
had  ordaineJ  them  elders  in  every  church,  and  had  prayed 
with  fasting,  they  commended  them  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they 
believed.*'  (Acts  xiv.  21 — 23.)  Continuing  to  retrace  their 
steps,  the  Apostles  descended  to  Pamphtlia,  proceeded  to 
Pergct^  and  then  set  sail  from  Attalia  for  Antioch  in  SyricL, 
"from  whence  they  had  been  recommended  to  the  grace  of 
God  for  the  work  which  they  fulfilled.  And  when  they  were 
come,  and  had  gathered  the  church  together,  they  rehearsed  all 
that  God  had  done  with  them,  and  how  he  had  opened  the 
door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles.  And  there  they  abode  long 
time  with  the  disciples."     (Acts  xiv.  26 — ^28.) 

Elememtabt  and  General  Questions. 

1157.  What  led  to  the  mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  from  Antioch  on 
their  first  apostolic  tour? 

1158.  Trace  their  route  on  that  qpcasion. 

1159.  Who  was  Sergius  Paulus  ?    Relate  the  history  of  his  conversion. 

1160.  How  do  you  account  for  the  name  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ? 

1161.  Relate  the  events  which  took  place  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia. 

1162.  State  the  history  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Iconium. 

1163.  What  took  place  at  Lystra? 

1164.  What  is  recorded  concerning  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Derbe? 

1165.  From  what  point  of  their  journey  did  the  fellow-labourers  retrace 
their  steps  to  Perga  and  Attalia? 

Additional  Questions. 

1166.  Date  St.  PauPs  first  apostolic  journey  in  company  with  Bar^ 
nabas. 
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1187.  State  the  podtion  of  Ghristbui  Antioch  with  Tespeet  to  the 
Gentile  Charch  in  genenL  — !«**-• 

Ilea  What  were  the  ports  or  harbours  of  Bome»  Athena,  Antioch  in 
8 jria,  Corinth  ? 

1169.  Under  what  goremment  was  Cjpnu  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul? 
Give  the  history  of  this  matter. 

1170.  Distinguish  between  proconsnls,  proprators,  procarmtois. 

1171.  At  what  place  did  J^m  Mark  quit  Paul  ana  BamatMis  on  thdr 
joamev? 

1172.  What,  probably,  led  to  this  deeertion? 


CHAPTER  LX 

Sr.  Pai7l*8  Sojoukn  at  Antsoch.  —  Hm  SfiooKD  Apostolic 
JouBHBT.— Rbtdbw  TO  Autiooh.^ 

(Acts  XY.  1.  — xviiL  22.) 

DuBiNa  St.  Panrs  stay  at  Antioch  after  his  return  from  his  first 
apostolic  tour,  there  arose  in  the  charch  of  that  place  a  violent 
controversy  concerning  the  necessity  of  conformity  to  the  whole 
Mosaic  ritual,  including  the  rite  of  circumcision,  on  the  part  of 
Gentile  believers,  the  affirmative  being  strenuously  maintained 
by  some  Jewish  disciples  (false  brethren,  Gal.  ii.  4.)^  lately 
arrived  from  Jerusalem,  while  Paul  and  Barnabas  insisted  on 
the  negative.    The  doctrine  of  the  Judaizers  was  this,  ^  Except 
ye  be  circumcised  aflber  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be 
saved ;  **  a  false  doctrine,  which  St.  Paul  could  not  fkil  vehe- 
mently to  oppose.     But,  notwithstanding  hb  authority  and 
influence,  the  minds  of  the  ChriBtians  at  Antioch  were  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  questions  which  had  been  raised,  and  it  was 
determined  that  raul  and  Barnabas,  with  Titus,  a  Gentile 
convert,  as  their  companion,  should  repair  to  Jerusalem  and 
consult  the  church  at  that  place  on  the  debated  point.     This 
appears  to  have  been  the  third  journey  which  St.  Paul  made  to 
Jerusalem  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  it  was  at 
the  date  of  about  fourteen  years  from  that  event.  "^    Oh  the 

*  But  some  think  that  the  visit  alluded  to  in  GaL  ii  was  anteriAr  «n 
at  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  ««enor  to 
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arrival  of  the  deputies  at  Jerusalem  and  after  some  conferences, 
especially  with  Peter,  James,  and  John,  a  meeting  of  the 
Apostles,  elders,  and  the  whole  church  was  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  the  disputed  question.  This  meeting 
was  addressed  nrst  by  St.  Peter,  and  afterwards  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty ;  and 
at  last  an  opinion  to  the  same  effect  was  pronounced  by  St. 
James  (our  Lord*s  brother),  which  led  to  the  framing  of  a 
decree,  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Svria  and  Cilicia,  declaring 
that  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  ceremonies  was 
not  obligatory  on  Gentile  believers  in  Christ ;  only  it  was 
required  that  they  should  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols, 
from  blood,  from  things  strangled,  and  from  those  acts  of  pro- 
fligacy and  vice  which  were  openly  practised  in  connection  wit^ 
the  celebration  of  heathen  idolatries.  Accordingly,  as  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  principles  thu^s  established,  Titus  was 
admitted  into  full  communion  with  the  mother-church  at  Jeru- 
salem, without  being  compelled  to  receive  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision ;  and  the  stamp  of  public  approbation  was  affixed  to  the 
past  proceedings  of  St.  Paul  with  reference  to  the  Gentile 
converts,  as  weU  as  to  the  tenets  which  he  had  maintained  at 
Antioch,  and  which  he  has  so  emphatically  embodied  in  his 
Epistles^  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  matter  of  true  Christianity, 
''there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumci- 
sion,  Barbarian,  Scvthian,  bond  nor  free  :  but  Christ  is  all,  and 
in  all.*'  (Col.  iii.  11.)  The  decision  of  the  assembly  at  Jerusalem 
was  an  occasion  of  intense  satisfaction  to  the  Christians  of 
Antioch.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  mention  made  of  St. 
John,  in  connection  with  this  transaction,  is  the  last  which  we 
find  in  Scripture  until  the  period  in  which  he  received  the 
Apocalyptic  vision.  (Acts  xv.  1 — 31.;  Gal.  ii.  1 — 10.)  On 
their  return  from  Jerusalem,  the  deputies  were  accompanied 
by  Judas  and  Silas,  and  also  probably  by  Mark. 

The  Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas  remained  some  time  at 
Antioch  after  they  had  returned  from  Jerusalem  with  the 
apostolic  decree.  During  this  period  (as  far  as  we  can  judge), 
St.  Peter  came  from  Jerusalem  on  a  visit  to  the  Christians  of 
Antioch ;  and,  strange  to  say,  after  having  at  first  held  full 
communion  with  the  uncircumcised  Gentile  believers,  he  with- 
drew himself  from  them  at  the  instigation  of  some  brethren 
from  Jerusalem;  hereby  contradicting  the  principles  of  the 
late  decree,  and  adding  his  influence  to  the  tenets  of  those  who 
taught  that  an  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  was  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  We  find  that  Barnabas  also,  the  colleague  of 
St.  Paul,  concurred  in  ti^^se  views.    Und^r  these  painfi4  c* 
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cumstances,  knowing  tbat  St.  Peter  was  influenced  by  the  sinAil 
fear  of  man,  and  bein^  persuaded  that  his  conduct  was  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  church,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  boldly  **  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to 
bo  blamed,**  strongly  asserting  the  great  eyangelical  principle 
that  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  are  to  be  saved  by  faith  in  Chnst, 
and  not  on  the  ground  of  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  law.  This 
faithful  reproof  was  not  in  vain ;  St.  Peter  afterwards,  perhaps 
from  that  moment,  preached  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
cherished  a  truly  Christian  regard  for  him  whom,  when  he 
su^equently  wrote  his  second  Epistle,  he  described  as  *^  our 
beloved  brother  Paul.**    (Gal.  ii.  11—21.;  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16.) 

After  the  lapse  of  some  time  spent  at  Antioch  (perhaps  from 
five  to  eight  years,  during  which  period,  however,  the  Apostles 
may  have  made  some  journeys  not  recorded  in  Scripture)  St. 
Paul  proposed  to  Barnabas  to  revisit  the  several  churches 
which  they  had  founded  on  their  former  tour.    The  proposal 
was  readily  entertained,  but  a  cause  of  dissension  arose  which 
led  the  two  apostolic  missionaries  to  the  adoption  of  separate 
routes.    Barnabas  proposed  that  they  should  take  with  them 
Mark  as  their  companion ;  but  Paul  resolutely  declined,  to  do 
so,  on  account  of  his  past  conduct,  when  he  *'  departed  from 
them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work.** 
This  refusal  was  too  sharply  resented  by  Barnabas,  whose  kins- 
man Mark  was :  and  the  result  was  that  Barnabas,  taking  Mark, 
went  to  Cyprus,  which  was  the  first  point  of  the  previous  tour* ; 
while  Paul,  taking  as  his  companion  Silas,  wno  had  remained 
at  Antioch  after  having  accompanied  Paul  and  Barnabas  from 
Jerusalem,  and  having  been  *'  commended  by  the  brethren  to 
the  grace  of  God,"  took  an  overland  route  to  Asia  Minor, 
designing  to  begin  his  labours  in  Cilicia.     {Acts  xv.  36 — 41.) 

Having  travelled  through  Stbia  and  Cilicia,  confirmin^the 
churches  (i.  e,  establishing  them  in  the  faith,  Acts  xv.  41.),  Paul 
and  Silas  went  up  the  country  to  Ltcaonia,  where  they  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Derbe,  and  then  to  Lystra,  Here  St.  Paul  found 
a  convert — one  of  the  fruits  of  his  former  ministry  in  this 
place, — ^in  whom  he  recognised  a  person  well  adapted  to  serve  as 
his  future  friend  and  companion  in  labour.  This  was  Timothy, 
who  had  been  trained  up  from  his  youth  in  the  devout  study  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  under  the  care  of  his  mother  Eunice 
and  his  grandmother  Lois;  and  who,  having  been  convinced 

*  There  is  no  certain  record  of  the  life  or  acts  of  Barnabas  after  this 
event ;  Mark  afterwards  rejoined  St.  Paul,  by  whom  he  is  mentioned  ia 
his  Epistles.    (Col.  iv.  10, 11. ;  2  Tim,  iv.  11. 5  Philem.  24.) 
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by  St.  Paul,  under  tbe  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  and  having  obtained  a  high  character  among 
the  Christians  of  Ljstra  and  Iconium,  was  now  chosen  as  his 
associate  by  St.  Paul,  and  responded  to  his  call.  His  mother 
was  a  Jewess,  but  his  father  was  a  Greek ;  and  hence  Timothy 
had  not  received  circumcision.  To  this  rite,  however,  he  now 
willingly  submitted,  at  the  desire  of  St.  Paul ;  who,  while  he 
strongly  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Judaising  Christians,  that 
circumcision  was  not  necessary  to  salvation,  and  who,  in  main- 
taining this  principle  on  a  former  occasion,  would  not  suffer 
Titus  to  receive  circumcision  at  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  3.),  yet,  from 
a  prudent  regard  to  those  Jews  to  whom,  in  company  with 
Timothy,  he  was  about  to  preach  the  Gospel,  did  not  hesitate 
to  circumcise  the  Lycaonian  disciple,  as  a  measure  highly  ex- 

Eedient  with  a  view  to  the  success  of  his  future  ministry.  It 
as  been  well  said,  "  Paul  carried  with  him  the  letter  of  the 
Apostles  and  elders,  that  no  Gentile  Christian  might  be  enslaved 
to  Judaism.  He  circumcised  his  minister  and  companion  that 
no  Jewish  Christian  might  have  his  prejudices  shocked.  His 
lan^age  was  that  which  he  always  used,  'circumcision  is 
nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing.*  The  renovation  of 
the  heart  in  Christ  is  everything.  Let  every  man  be  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind  I  No  innocent  prejudice  was  treated  roughly 
by  St.  Paul.  To  the  Jew  he  became  a  Jew,  to  the  Gentile  a 
Gentile ;  he  was  '  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  he 
might  save  some.*  "* 

From  Lystra  St.  Paul  went  to  Ie<mium^  whence  he  proceeded 
northwards  through  Phbtoia  and  Galatia  ;  thus  striking  out 
an  entirely  new  route.  In  some  part  of  Galatia  the  Apostle 
appears  to  have  been  detained  for  a  season  by  an  attack  of 
sickness  or  bodily  infirmity  (Gal.  iv.  13  — 16.)  ;  without,  how- 
ever, being  compelled  to  forego  the  great  duty  of  preaching  the 
Grospel  and  working  miracles  among  the  native  popul&tion  of 
the  place  or  places  at  which  he  paused  in  his  journey,  where  he 
was  most  kindly  received,  and  his  labours  were  crowned  with  a 
large  measure  of  success.  After  this,  the  Apostle  and  his 
associates  were  '*  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the 
word  in  Asia "  (t.  e,  a  region  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor\  And,  "  after  they  were  come  to  Mysia,  they  assayed 
to  go  mto  Bithynia ;  but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not.  And 
they,  passing  by  Mysia,  came  down  to  Troca  **  (t.  e,  Alexandria 
Troas,  on  the  coast ;  now  called  Eski-Stamboul,  or  Old  Con- 
stantinople, because  Constantine  had  marked  this  place  as  his 

*  Cooybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epidlet  of  St  Paul,  chap.  viii. 
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new  capital,  before  he  finallj  fixed  upon  Byzantium)  (Acts 
zvL  6 — 8.).  In  fact,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  was  aboat  to 
employ  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  a  new  and  unexpected 
sphere  of  action  ;  He  was  about  to  send  him  into  EUROPE. 
And  now  a  Divine  intimation  to  this  effect  was  expressly  giTen. 
In  a  vision,  a  man  of  Macedonia  appeared  to  St.  Paul,  saying, 
^  Come  oyer  into  Macedonia  and  nelp  us.    And  alter  he  had 
seen  the  vision,*'  says  the  sacred  narrative,  *' immediately  we  [i.  e. 
Paul,  Silas,  Timothy,  and  Luke  *,  the  penman  of  the  Acts,  who 
appears  to  have  joined  the  company  at  this  place]  endeavoured 
to  eo  into  Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had 
called  us  to  preach  the  Grospel  unto  them.**  (Actsxvi.  10.)  Hie 
apostolic  company  took  ship,  and,  having  passed  the  moun- 
tainous island  Samothrada  (now  Samothraki),  under  which  thej 
probably  lav  at  anchor  for  a  night,  they  landed  at  NeapoUa  (now, 
probably,  Cavallo),  and  thence  proceeded  directly  to  Pinlippi, 
the  chief  city  of  the  first  part  or  region  of  Macedonia  (Mwse- 
donia  Primaf)- 

On  the  Sabbath  after  their  arrival  at  this  place,  the  Apoatle 
and  his  companions  attended  a  place  of  prayer,  outside  the  city, 

*  St.  Lnke  may  have  been  one  of  the  converts  who  were  the  ihiks  of 
St  Paul's  preaching  at  Antioch.  '*  His  name  indicates  not  only  that  he 
was  of  Gentile  descent,  but  that  he  was  either  a  slave  or  a  freedman. 
That  name  *  Lucas '  is  a  contraction  of  *  Lucanus ; '  and  in  this  contracted 
form  it  frequently  occurs  as  a  name  given  to  slaves.  The  fact  that  Luke 
was  a  physician  strengthens  the  impression  derived  from  his  name^ 
respecting  his  condition  as  a  freedman.  The  higher  ranks  of  Bomans 
were  averse  to  the  practice  of  m^cine,  which  they  left  rather  to  tiieir 
slaves.  Many  of  these  were  highly  educated ;  and  onhr  such  as  showed 
the  requisite  talent  were  trained  to  the  liberal  arts.  In  Luke,  then,  we 
behold  an  educated  and  well-infbrmed  Greek,  versed  in  the  medical 
sciences.  .  .  .  Whether  Luke  joined  Paul,  Silas,  and  Timothy  at  Tnxas, 
by  pre-arrangement,  or  by  a  providential  meeting,  or  with  refevsnoe  to 
Paul's  delicate  health,  cannot  be  said.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  finends 
received  him  as  a  valuable  associate  in  addition  to  their  party.  .  .  .  We 
shall  be  able  to  trace  Luke  as  the  companion  of  Paul  through  most  of  the 
remaining  histoiy;  and  with  Paul  that  history  leaves  him  at  Rome. 
What  became  of  nim  after  the  Apostle's  death  is  not  known,  and  the  tra- 
ditionary accounts  are  not  only  of  little  intrinsic  value,  but  differ  in  every 
point,— as  to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  and  as  to  the  place,  the  time,  an^ 
the  manner  of  his  death.  It  is,  however,  generally  understood  that  he 
was  of  mature  age  when  he  became  acquainted  with  Paul,  and  that  he 
survived  him  some  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty  or  eighty-four." 
—  Krrro,  Daify  Bible  Ittustraiiona,  vol.  viii.  pp.  334,  835. 

t  Celebrated  on  account  of  the  decisive  victory  won  in  its  neighbour- 
hood by  Qctavianus  (Augustus)  and  Antony  over  Brutus  and  Uaasius, 
A.D.  42;  whence  it  received  from  Augustus  the  dignity  of  a  colonia,  or 
branch  city  of  Rome.  The  full  name  of  the  place  was  Colonia  Augqsta 
^ulia  Philippensis 
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en  the  banks  of  the  river  Gaggitas  *,  which  was  frequented  by 
a  f&w  devout  women,  Jewesses  and  proseljtes :  and  here  Paul 
^  preached  the  Gospel  for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  The  im- 
mediate result  was  the  eonverson  of  a  woman  named  Lydia, 
a  native  of  Thjatira,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  purple-dyeing ; 
**  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened  that  she  attended  unto  the 
things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul ; "  and  who,  having  been 
baptized,  together  with  her  household,  gave  a  hospitable  re- 
ception to  the  Apostle  and  his  company.  After  this,  the 
Gospel  continued  to  gain  ground  in  Philippi,  and  a  church 
was  gradually  formed,  apparently  without  opposition;  until 
at  length  it  attracted  attention,  and  became  an  object  of 
persecution,  in  connection  with  the  following  remarkable  oc- 
currence. A  female  slave,  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit  (called 
in  Scripture  '^  a  spirit  of  Python "),  who  had  brought  large 
profits  to  her  proprietors  by  the  practice  of  divination  or 
soothsaying,  fell  into  the  habit  of  following  Paul  and  his 
companions  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  religious  assembly, 
exckiming^  *'  These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  iMost  Hish 
God,  whiidi  shew  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation."  At  lengto, 
Bioved  with  holy  indi^^nation,  and  acting  under  Divine  impmse, 
Paul  ^  turned  and  said  to  the  spirit,  I  command  thee  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  out  of  her.  And  he  came  out 
the  same  hour."  The  profits  which  had  been  made  by  the 
slavey  as  a  poor  demoniac,  now  ceased;  when  her  masters, 
irritated  by  the  loss,  stirred  up  the  mob,  and  cited  Paul  and 
Silas  before  the  praetors,  under  a  charge  of  disturbing  the 
peace  and  of  introducing  strange  religious  observances,  con- 
trary to  the  Roman  law.  The  charge  was  considered  to  have 
been  proved,  and  Paul  and  Silas  were  scourged  (i,e,  severely 
beaten  by  the  Roman  lictors  with  their  rods)  and  committed 
to  prison,  where  the  jailor  cast  them  into  the  inner  or  lower 
Aingeon,  and  made  ttaeir  feet  fast  in  the  stocks-f  ^  And  at 
midn^ht  Paul  and  Silas  prayed,  and  sang  praises  unto  God : 
and  the  prisoners  heard  them.  And  suddenly  there  was  a 
great  earthquake,  so  that  the  foundations  of  the  prison  were 
shaken :  and  immediately  all  the  doors  were  opened,  and  every 
one^s  bands  were  loosed.  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  awak- 
ing out  of  his  sleep,  and  seeing  the  prison  doors  open,  he  drew 
out  his  sword,  and  would  have  killed  himself,  supposing  that 
the  prisoners  had  been  fled.    But  Paul  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 

*  Conybeare  and  Howson:  — who  compare  what  Juvenal  says  of  the 
Jews  by  the  fountain  outside  the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome  (iii.  11.). 
.  t  A  kind  of  wooden  fetter,  or  instrument  of  confinement  and  torture- 
applied  to  the  feet  or  neck.    Lat  ntnut. 
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BaTiDg,  Do  thyself  no  harm :  for  we  are  all  here.  Then  he 
oUled  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in,  and  came  trembling,  and  fett 
down  before  Paul  and  Silas,  and  brought  them  out,  and  said. 
Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  f  And  they  said.  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house. 
And  they  spake  unto  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  to  all  that 
were  in  his  house.  And  he  took  them  the  same  hour  of  the 
night,  and  washed  their  stripes ;  and  was  baptized,  he  and  aU 
his,  straightway.  And  when  he  had  brought  them  into  his 
house,  he  set  meat  before  them,  and  rejoiced,  believing  in 
God  with  all  his  house.**  (Acts  xvi.  25 — 34.)  The  result 
was  that  Paul  and  Silas  quitted  Philippi,  probably  leaving 
Timothy  and  Luke  behind  them.  **  Wnen  it  was  day,  the 
magistrates  [praetors]  sent  the  sergeants  [lictors],  sajring.  Let 
those  men  go.  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  told  this  saying 
to  Paul,  The  magistrates  have  sent  to  let  you  go  :  now  there- 
fore depart,  and  go  in  peace.  But  Paul  said  unto  them.  They 
have  beaten  us  openly  uncondemned,  being  Romans,  and  have 
cast  us  into  prison ;  and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily  f 
Nay  verily ;  out  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out. 
And  the  sergeants  told  thes^  words  unto  the  magistrate ;  and 
they  feared,  when  they  heard  that  they  were  Komans.  And 
they  came  and  besought  them,  and  brought  them  out,  and 
desured  them  to  depart  out  of  the  city.  And  they  went  out  of 
the  prison,  and  entered  into  the  house  of  Lydia ;  and  when 
they  had  seen  the  brethren,  they  comforted  them,  and  de- 
parted." ♦    (Act*  xvi.  85—40.) 

From  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas  travelled  (doubtless  along  the 
well-known  Roman  road  called  Via  Effnatia,  which  extended 
from  Dyrrhachium  on  the  Adriatic  to  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace), 
by  way  of  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia,  to  Hiessalomca^  nearly 
100  miles  S.W.  from  Philippi,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  second 

?art  of  Macedonia,  —  a  populous  and  important  city  on  tlfe 
'hermaic  Gulf,  more  anciently  called  Emathla,  Halia,  and 
Therma,  now  Saloniki.  Li  this  place,  at  that  time  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  province  Macedonia,  St.  Paul  immediately 
preached  Christ  to  the  Jews  in  their  synagogue,  on  three  con- 
secutive Sabbaths ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  made  here  some 
considerable  stay,  since  we  find  that  here,  while  he  de- 
clined being  in  an^r  measure  chargeable  to  the  local  church,  he 
received  contributions  from  Phuippi,  and    was  also  engaged 

*  **  Timothy  joined  them  soon,  either  at  Thessalonica  or  Berea,  but  we 
do  not  again  find  Luke  the  companion  of  Paul  until  four  or  five  years 
after,  when  he  left  Greece  on  his  final  recorded  visit  to  Jerusalesi." 
—  Krrro,  DaUy  Bible  lUustrationM,  vol.  viii  p.  867. 
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in  working  at  his  trade.  (Phil.  iv.  15, 16. ;  1  Thess.  ii.  9.)  Cer- 
tain however  it  is,  that  under  his  ministry  many  converts  were 
made,  sufficient  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
who  raised  a  tumult,  and  would  have  brought  Paul  and  Silas 
before  the  politarchs  *,  but,  not  being  able  to  find  them,  con- 
tented themselves  with  taking  their  host  Jason,  and  charging 
him  with  harbouring  men  who  were  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace,  and  enemies  to  the  imperial  authority.  Jason  was  ac- 
cordingly obliged  to  give  security  for  the  good  conduct,  or 
more  probably,  for  the  immediate  departure,  of  bis  guests,  and 
"  the  brethren  immediately  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night, 
unto  Berea.'*    (Acts  xvii.  1 — 10.) 

At  Berea,  St.  Paul,  as  usual,  preached  in  the  syni^ogues, 
where  he  found  Jews  who  *'  received  the  word  with  all  readi- 
ness of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  those 
things  were  so."  By  this  candid  and  earnest  attention  to  the 
gospel  many  of  them  were  led  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Christ ; 
'*  also  of  honourable  women,  which  were  Greeks,  and  of  men 
not  a  few."  Soon,  however,  some  of  the  Thessalonian  Jews 
came  to  Berea  and  excited  such  a  storm  of  ill-will  against  St. 
Paul,  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  quit  the  place,  leaving  be- 
hind him  Silas  and  Timothy  (the  latter  having  rejoined  the 
Apostle  either  here  or  at  Thessalonica)  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  he  had  so  well  begun.  St.  Paul  now  hastened  toward 
the  Macedonian  coast,  where  he  embarked  for  Athens,  whence 
he  sent  home  some  brethren  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Berea,  with  instructions  that  Silas  and  Timothv  should  rejoin 
him  as  speedily  as  possible.    (Acts  xvii.  10 — 15.) 

When  St.  Paul  entered  Athens,  his  spirit  was  stirred  within 
him  at  beholding  the  symbols  and  observances  of  idolatry  in 
that  metropolis  of  Grecian  superstition ;  while  his  attention 
was  especially  attracted  by  an  altar  which  he  saw,  with  this  in- 
scription, *^  To  the  Unknown  God."  f    He  went  probably  in  the 

*  Politarchs,  the  proper  title  of  the  magistrates  of  Thessalonica; 
which  was  a  free  city,  but  not  a  colonia,  in  which  latter  case  the  magis- 
trates would  have  been  prsBtors.  The  title  politarch  is  unusual ;  but  it 
occurs  in  an  inscription  in  Thessalonica,  which  thus  furnishes  a  remark- 
able testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian.  It  seems  that  the 
magistracy  of  the  place  consisted  of  seven  politarchs^  See  Coniybeare  and 
Howson. 

t  "Eeplete  as  the  whole  of  Greece  was  with  objects  of  devotion,  the 
antiquarian  traveller  [Pausanias  ]  informs  us  that  there  were  more  gods 
in  Athens  than  in  all  the  rest  of^  the  country ;  and  the  Boman  satirist 
[Petronius]  hardly  exaggerates  when  he  says  that  it  was  easier  to  find 
a  god  there  than  a  man.  But  the  same  enumeration  which  proves  the 
existence  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  this  people,  shows  also  the  valu'^ 
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first  instance  to  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  there  aaeerted  the 
Messiabtthlp  of  Jesus ;  and  he  went  also  to  the  Agora,  and  there 
held  animated  intercourse  with  the  native  population.    Bi^ 
the  Apostle  was  now  in  the  chief  seat  of  the  Grecian  philoaopkj, 
no  less  than  of  Grecian  worship,  distinguished  hj  the  Ltyeeun, 
the  resort  of  the  Peripatetics  or  followers  of  Aristotle^  the 
Academj,  frequented  by  the  discif^es  of  Plato,  the  Garden  of 
the  Epicureans  and  the  Porch  of  the  Stoics;  and  he  waa  speedilj 
encountered   by  some    of  the  Epicureans,  whose  theory  wss 
atheism,  and  whose  practice    was  self-gratificatioa    or    plesr 
sure,  and  by  some  of  the  Stoics,  whose  weory  was  pantheism, 
and  whose  practice  was  self-exaltation  or  pride.     Great  atten- 
tion was  excited  by  the  new  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  Jeeua  and 
the  resurrection,  which  the  Apostle  brought  to  the  ears  of  the 
inquisitiYC  and  excitable  Athenians ;  and  no  lonjg  time  elapsed 
before  he  was  cited  before  the  Areopagites  to  give  an  aooount 
of  the  substance  of  his  teaching.    On    the  Areopagus  the 
Apostle  then  stood  forth,  giyiiw  credit  to  the  Athenians  fer 
their  strict  regard  to  divine  worsoip  aooordii^  to  their  existing 
views  (**  exceedingly  devout "  not "  too  superstitious  "), —  boldly 
declaring  the  error  of  the  prevalent  idolatry — the  being  of  the 
true  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  f,  —  a»d  the  ooming  Day 

less  character  of  the  religion  which  they  cherished.    It  was  a  religion 
which  ministered  to  art  and  amusement,  and  was  entirely  destitute  of 
moral  power.    Taste  was  gratified  hy  the  bright  spectacle  to  which  the 
Athenian  awoke  every  morning  of  his  life.    Excitement  was  agtveably 
kept  up  by  festal  seasons,  gay  processions^  and  varied  ceremonies.    Bot 
all  this  religious  dissipation  haa  no  tendency  to  make  him  holy.    It  gave 
him  no  victory  over  himself;  it  brought  him  no  nearer  to  (rod.    A 
religion  which  addresses  Itself  only  to  the  taste  is  as  weak  as  one  thst 
api^als  only  to  the  intellect    The  Greek  religion  was  a  mere  deification 
of  human  attributes  and  the  powers  of  nature^    It  was  doubtless  better 
than  other  forms  of  idolatry  which  have  deified  the  brutes ;  but  it  had  no 
real  power  to  raise  him  to  a  higher  position  than  that  which  he  occupied 
by  nature.    It  could  not  even  keep  nim  from  falling  to  a  lower  degrada- 
tion.   To  the  Greek  this  world  was  everything ;  he  hardly  even  sought 
to  rise  above  it    And  thus,  all  his  life  long,  in  the  midst  of  everythiog 
to  gratify  his  taste  and  exercise  his  intellect,  he  remained  in  ignorance  of 
God.    Tnis  fact  was  tacitly  recognised  by  the  monuments  in  his  own  re- 
ligions city.    The  want  of  something  deeper  and  truer  was  expressed  on 
the  very  stones.    As  we  are  told  by  a  Latin  writer  [  Aulus  Grellius  i  28.], 
that  the  ancient  Romans,  when  idarmed  by  an  earthquake,  were  accus- 
tomed to  pray,  not  to  some  one  of  the  gods  individually,  but  to  God  in 
general,  <u  to  <Ae   Unknoum;   so  the  Athenians  acknowledged  their 
ignorance  of  the  True  Deity  by  the  altars  with  this  inscription.  To  the 
Unkmown  God,  which  are  mentioned  by  heathen  writers  [Pansaniss 
and  Philostrates]  as  well  as  by  the  inspired  historian." — GomrBBABB  and 
HowsoM,  Life  and  Epistle»  of  St.  Ptudy  chap.  x. 

t  Quoting  the  words  of  the  Greek  writers,  **  Wa  are  hia  offipriag.** 

itus,  FherunfUTuu    Cleaathes,  Hymn,  in  Jov.  v. 
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of  Jud^ent  at  the  resurrectioti  of  the  dead,  a  pledge  of  which 
great  event  had  already  been  given  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
**  And  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some 
mocked,  and  others  said^  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter. 
So  Paul  departed  from  amoug  them ;  **  but  not  without  finding 
some  fruits  of  his  ministry  in  the  conversion  of  Dionysias  the 
Areopagite,  a  woman  named  Damaris,  and  others. '  (Acts  xvii. 
16 — 34.)  St.  Paul  remained  some  time  longer  in  Athens, 
-where  he  was  probably  rejoined  by  Timothy  from  Berea,  whom 
fae  appears  to  nave  sent  hence  to  Thessalonica.  At  length  he 
quitted  this  place  for  Corinth,  forty  miles  from  Athens. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  Corinth  was  a  Boman  colonia,  and 
metropolis  of  the  province  of  Achaia ;  it  contained  a  large  po- 
pulation, which  included  many  Jews,  whose  numbers  had  been 
recently  increased  by  the  banishment  of  Jews  from  Rome 
under  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Claudius ;  —and  it  was  a  busy 
emporium  of  commerce  *  by  which  it  was  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  then  known  world.    Here  St.  Paul 
found  among  the  Jewish  refugees  f  from  Rome,  one  named 
Aquila,  with  his  wife  Priscilla ;  to  whom  he  immediately  at- 
tached himself,  working  with  Aquila  at  their  common  trade  of 
tentmakers,  and  at  the  same  time  probably  bringing  them  to 
the  faith  of  Christ.    On  the  Sabbaths  he  repaired  to  the  syna- 
gogues, and  there  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Jews  and  pro- 
selytes of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.    Such  was  his  occupation, 
when  he  was  rejoined  by  Silas  and  Timothy  from  Macedonia ; 
the  latter  having  paid  that  visit  to  Thessalonica  for  which  he 
had  been  sent   from  Athens,  and  now  bringing  intelligence 
concerning  the  state  of  things  in  that   church  which  led  the 
Apostle  to  address  to  them  a  letter  that  has  come  down  to  us  as 
the  earliest  of  his  inspired  epistles  —  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians, 

By  this  time  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  had  been  aroused, 
and  St.  Paul  retired  from  the  synagogue,  solemnly  protesting 
against  the  unbelief  and  impiety  of  his  countrymen,  and  an- 
nouncing his  intention  of  addressing  himself  henceforth  to  the 
Gentiles ;  accommodation  for  which  purpose  was  given  him  at 

*  There  was  a  port  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus ;  the  eastern  one  (Cen* 
chreffl)  very  nearly  nine  miles,  and  the  western  (LechsBom)  a  mile  and 
a  half,  from  the  city. 

t  **  JadflBOS,  impulsore  Cfaresto,  assidae  tamnltnantes,  Bom&  ezpnlit.*' 
(Saeton.  ClawL  xxv.)  It  has  been  thought  not  nnhkely  that  the  tumults 
te  which  the  historian  refers  may  have  arisen  from  some  opposition  of  the 
Jews  to  Christian  doctrine  and  teaching, — thus  giving  an  early  ind^'* 
tion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  at  Reme. 
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tfae  house  of  a  proselyte  named  Justus,  near  the  sjnagoj 
It  was  probably  soon  after  the  oocurrenoe  of  these  troubles 
that  the  Apostle  wrote  his  Second  Epig&e  to  the  Thesealomans. 
At  Corinth  the  work  of  evangelisation  proceeded.    Among  the 
new  converts  are  reckoned  Stephanas  and  his  family  (1  Cor. 
zvi.  15.)»  which  perhaps  included  Epienetus  (Rom.  xvL  5.) ; 
and  Gains  (I  Cor.  i.  14. ;  Rom.  xvL  23.).    "  Crispns,  the  chief 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  believed  in  the  Lord  with  all  his  house ; 
and  many  of  ti^e  Corinthians  hearine  believed,  and  were  bap- 
tized.   Then  spake  the  Lord  to  Paul  in  the  night  in  a  TiaioD, 
Be  not  afridd,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace ;  for  I  am 
with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee;  for  I  have 
much  people  in  this  city.    And  he  continued  there  a  year  and 
six  months,  teaching  uie  word  of  God  among  them. '    (Acts 
zviiL  8 — 11.)    Afler  this,  the  Jews,  indignant  at  the  success  of 
the  Apostle*s  ministry,  raised  a  tumult  against  him,  and  accused 
him  of  illegal  teaching  before  the  proconsul  L.  Junius  Annssus 
GaUio  * — ^who,  however,  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair. 
On  this  occasion,  Sosthenes,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  took 
an  active  part  as  leader  of  Uie  accusation  against  Paul,  and  was 
severely  handled  by  the  tumultuous  multitude.    Afterwards 
he  became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  we  find  his 
name  associated  witii  that  of  St.  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
church  of  Corinth.    From  this  time,  during  his  continued  re- 
sidence in  Corinth,  the  Apostle  appears  to  have  been  un- 
molested :  and  at  length  he  took  leave  of  the  Corinthian  church, 
intending  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  east.    Taking  with  him  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Cenchrea,  which  was  the 
eastern  sea-port  of  Corinth ;  and  here  he  f  shaved  his  head,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  made  a  vow ;  that  is,  probably,  a 
vow  to  offer  at  Jerusalem  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  re- 
covery from  sickness,  or  for  his  preservation  from  manifold 
dangers.     From  CenchresB,  Paul  and  his  companions   sailed 
across  the  JEgean  to  Ephesus^  where  the  Apostle  preached  in  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  then  speedily  took  his  departure,  leav- 
ing Aquila  and  Priscilla  behind  him,  and  promising,  in  reply 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  Ephesian  Christians,  that  at  some 
future  time,  if  it  should  please  God,  he  would  pay  them  another 
visit.    St.  Paul  was  hastening  to  Jerusalem,  probably  with  a 
view  to  perform  his  vow  at  some  approaching  ^stival ;  and  ac« 
cordingly  he  sailed,  without  loss  of  time,   from  Ephesus  to 

*  Brother  of  the  philosopher,  M.  Auudiis  Seneca,  and  of  L.  Annsua 
Mella.  father  of  the  poet  Lucan. 
t  Most  probably  not  Aquila,  as  some  suppose. 
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Casarea,*  From  this  place  the  Apostle  went  up  (probably)  to 
Jerusalem ;  where,  however,  he  made  no  long  stay,  but,  having 
merely  saluted  the  church,  he  immediately  repaired  to  Aniioch, 
which  had  for  some  years  past  been  the  great  centre  or  metro- 
polis of  the  Gentile  church.  This  appears  to  have  been  St. 
rauFs  last  visit  to  this  place;  and  it  terminated  his  second- 
apostolic  tour. 

Elbmentabt  and  General  Questions. 

1173.  What  took  place  at  Antioch  after  St.  Paul's  return  from  his  first 
apostolic  journey  ? 

1174.  On  this  occasion,  who  were  sent  as  deputies  from  the  Church  of 
Antioch  to  that  of  Jerusalem? 

1175.  State  the  substance  of  the  apostolic  decree  to  which  this  visit 
gave  rise. 

1176.  How  did  the  case  of  Titus  become  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  that  decree? 

1177.  Repeat  Col.  iii.  11. 

1178.  Kelate  the  subsequent  conduct  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch, — say  by 
whom  he  was  supported,  —  describe  the  manner  in  which  he  was  con- 
fronted by  St.  Paul,  —  and  state  the  result  of  the  whole  affair. 

1179.  With  what  view  did  Paul  and  Barnabas  propose  to  take  a  second 
journey  t(wether? 

1180.  What  circumstance  led  them  to  take  separate  routes  ? 

1181.  Who  were  the  companions  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  respectively  on 
this  second  tour? 

1182.  What  route  was  taken  by  Barnabas  and  Mark? 

1183.  What  further  particulars  do  we  know  concerning  them? 

1184.  In  what  direction  did  St.  Paul  proceed  with  Silas? 

1185.  State,  generally,  the  course  of  St.  Paul's  second  apostolic 
journey. 

1186.  By  whom,  in  addition  to  Silas,  was  the  Apostle  accompanied 
fromLystra?^ 

1187.  Give' the  previous  history  of  Timothy,  stating  particularly  the 
advantages  which  he  had  possessed  in  his  childhood. 

1188.  From  what  point  did  St.  Paul  now  strike  out  a  new  rente? 

1189.  In  what  manner  was  he  guided  towards  Troas? 

1190.  What  new  companion  joined  the  Apostle's  party  at  that  place? 

1191.  How  was  St  Paul  led  to  pass  over  into  Enrope? 

1192.  Give  the  names  of  the  Apostle's  three  associates  at  this  period  of 
his  histoiy. 

1193.  At  what  place  in  Europe  did  St.  Paul  and  his  company  land? 
And  what  was  the  first  scene  of  their  labours  ? 

1194.  Give  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  Lydia. 

1195.  What  circumstance  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at 
PhiUppi? 

*  Namely,  Caosarea  Stratonis,  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  the  military 
or  Roman  capital  of  the  country.  Since  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa 
Palestine  had  been  a  Boman  province,  or  rather  district  of  a  province, 
under  a  procurator,  named  Felix. 
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1196.  KaiTAte  the  convetBion  of  the  Philippitn  jailor. 

1197.  To  what  place  did  Paul  and  Silas  proceed  from  Philippi? 

1198.  What  led  to  the  expalrion  of  Paol  and  Silaa  from  Theasalonica, 
and  afterwards  firom  Berea? 

1199.  Whom  did  St  Paul  leave  behind  him  at  Ber^a? 

1200.  Relate  the  history  of  St.  Paul  daring  his  stay  at  Athens,  stating 
the  immediate  results  of  his  ministry  in  that  place. 

1201.  To  what  place  did  the  Apostle  proceed  from  Atheas? 

1202.  What  new  associates  did  he  find  at  Corinth  ? 

1203.  By  which  of  his  stated  companions  was  he  here  rejoined  ? 

1204.  Which  is  the  earliest  of  St.  Paol's  Epistles  ?    Say  where,  and  on 
irhat  occasion,  it  was  written. 

1205.  When  did  the  Apostle  write  the  Second  £pistle  to  the  Theesa- 
lonians? 

1206.  How  long  did  St  Paul  remain  at  Corinth  ?    State  the  resolts  of 
his  labours,  and  mention  the  events  which  befel  him  m  that  city. 

1207.  With  what  view  did  the  Apostle  proceed  from   Corinth  to 
Jerusalem? 

1208.  Whither  did  he  go  from  Jemaalem,  thus  bringing  to  a  dose  his 
second  apostolic  tour? 

Additioval  QvEsnoNSi 

1209.  How  did  the  act  of  St  Paul's  circumcising  Timothy  accord  with 
his  former  abstaining  firom  the  circumcision  of  Titus? 

1210.  What  was  the  condition  and  occupation  of  St  Luke  before  he 
associated  himself  with  St  Paul  ?    Give  reasons  for  your  statement 

1211.  What  information  does  Scripture  give  concerning  the  mbsequeot 
history  of  St  Luke? 

1212.  Describe  the  political  position  of  Philippi  in  the  time  of  St.  PaoL 

1213.  What  celebrated  event  had  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
dty  a  few  years  before?    Date  that  event 

1214.  Name  the  river  near  Philippi  on  the  banks  of  which  Lydia  heard 
St^  Paul  preach. 

1216.  Who  were  the  "magistrates**  and  the  **  sergeants  "  with  whom 
Paul  and  Silas  had  to  do  at  Philippi? 

1216.  What  (Roman)  road  did  Paul  and  Silas  probably  traverse  od 
their  journey  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica? 

1217.  Describe  the  situation  of  Thessalonica,  and  state  its  political  po- 
sition in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

1218.  What  are  the  more  ancient  names  of  Thessalonica  ?     What  is  it^ 
modern  name? 

1219.  Mention  the  proper  title  of  the  magistrates  at  Thessalonica. 
Why  were  they  were  not  pnetors,  as  at  Philippi? 

1220.  Where  did  Timothy  probably  rejoin  St  Paul,  after  the  Apostle's 
departure  from  Philippi? 

1221.  Describe,  as  tiilly  as  you  can,  the  state  of  heathen  religion  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  St  PauL  , 

1222.  Give  some  account  of  the  principal  schools,  or  sects,  of  Grecian 
philosopbers,  especially  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics. 

1223.  Describe  the  dtnation,  political  rank,  and  commercial  importance 
of  Corinth. 

1224.  What  do  yon  know  concerning  the  proconsul  Gallio^  before 
whom  St  Paul  was  arraigned  at  Corinth? 
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1225.  State,  generally,  the  contents  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians. 

1226.>  Trace  the  coarse  of  St  Paul's  voyage  from  CenchresB  to  CsBsarea. 

1227.  Whom  did  St  Paul  take  with  him,  and  leave  at  Ephesns,  on  his 
voyage  from  Cenchreas  (Corinth)  to  Jemaalem? 


CHAPTER  LIL 

St.  Paul*8  Thibd  Apostolic  Joubnet. 

(Acts  zviii.  23. — ^xxi.  16.) 

Haying  remained  some  time  at  Antioch,  St«  Paul  at  length 
finally  quitted  that  church  on  undertaking  his  third  apostolic 
tx>ur,  for  a  visitation  of  the  churches  which  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  planting ;  and  this  he  did  with  the  double  view 
of  confirming  those  churches  in  the  faith  (especially  against 
false  teachers,  who  had  now  sprung  up),  and  of  makmg  a 
collection  for  the  poor  brethren  at  tferusalem.  It  is  probable 
that  Timothy  was  his  companion  on  this  journey,  and  perhaps 
also  Titus,  who  had  already  been  associated  with  him;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  still  associated  with 
Silas,  who,  it  is  not  unlikely,  remained  at  Jerusalem.  Asain, 
as  on  the  last  occasion,  St.  Paul  took  the  overland  route  n*om 
Antioch  to  Asia  Minos  ;  travelling,  probably,  first  tJirough 
CiuciA  and  Ltcaonia,  and  then  visiting  the  churches  of 
Galatia  and  Phbtgia.    (Acts  zviii.  23.) 

About  this  time,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  named  Apollos,  "  an 
eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,**  who  had  been 
acquainted  only  with  the  baptism  of  John  and  with  his  an- 
nouncements of  the  coming  Messiah,  arrived  at  Ephesus,  and 
began  zealously  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptist. 
Here  he  found  AquiU  and  Priscilla,  who  led  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  as  already  come.  Having  by  this  means 
embracea  the  Christian  ftdth,  Apollos  went,  as  an  accredited 
missionary,  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  where  he  *'  helped  them 
much  which  had  believed  through  grace :  for  he  mightily 
convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publicly,  shewing  by  the  Scrip- 
tures that  Jesus  was  [the]  Christ.*'  (Acts  xviii.  24 — 28.)  It 
18  sad  to  know  that  some  of  the  Corinthian  Christians,  in  t^" 

SB 
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wont  spirit  of  party,  attached  themselyes  to  Apolloa  in  pie- 
ference  to  St.  Paul,  regarding  the  new  comer  in  a  light  in 
which  he  by  no  means  appears  to  have  exhibited  hiw^i^^lf^  as 
a  rival  or  competitor  of  the  great  Apostle. 

After  the  departure  of  ApoUos  for  Corinth,  St.  Paul,  pur- 
suing the  apostolic  tour,  arrived  at  Ephems^   a  lar^  and 
splendid  city,  at  this  time  the  Roman  metropolis  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia  (Proper)  —  paying  that  visit  which   he  had 
promised  when  on  nis  return  m>m  his  last  journey.     At 
Ephesus,  the  Apostle  soon  encountered  about  twelve  of  John's 
disciples,  who  (like  ApoUos  before  them)  had  not  advanced 
beyond  his  baptism  and  teaching:  these  men  received  the 
€rospel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Apostle,  and  were  baptized  into 
the  Uhrbtian  faith ;  **  and  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  pn  them ;  and  they  spake  with 
tongues  and  prophesied,"  as  was  usual  with  those  primitive 
believers  upon  whom  the  Apostles  liud  their  hands.  (Acts  xix. 
1 — 7.)    After  this,  St.  Paul  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogue 
at  Ephesus  for  the  space  of  three  months,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  which  had  already  occurred  at  Corinth  ;   some 
of  the  Jews  believed,  while  others  were  at  length  excitet}  to 
that  active  opposition  which  ended  in  St.  Paul's  forming  the  dis- 
ciples into  a  separate  assembly  "  in  the  school  of  one  '^rannus," 
as  he  had  formerly  done  in  the  house   of  the  Cforinthian 
Justus.    ^*  And  this  continued  by  the  space  of  two  years  ;  so 
that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks.    And  God  wrought   special 
miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul :  so  that  from  his  bodj  were 
brought  unto  the  sick    handkerchiefs    or    aprons,   and  the 
diseases  departed  from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of 
them."     (Acts  xix.  10—12.) 

During  this  time  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  brought  into 
special  conflict  with  the  heathen  superstitions  connected  with 
magical  incantations,  and  the  like ;  over  which  he  gained  a 
signal  victory  on  occasion  of  the  disgraceful  failure  of  a  profane 
attempt,  by  the  seven  sons  of  one  Sceva  a  Jew,  to  exorcise 

persons  by  calling  over  them  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; 

an  event  which  issued  in  the  voluntary  destruction  of  a  larore 
collection  of  magical  books  (valued  at  about  2000  pounds) 
by  those  who  through  the  faith  of  Christ  had  become  aware 
of  their  impious  character.  **  So  mightily  grew  the  word 
of  God,  and  prevailed.^  (Acts  xix.  13 — 20.) 
About  this  time  the  Apostle  is  thought  by  some  *  to  have 

»  *  Bat  others  think  it  more  likely  that  the  Apostle's  residence  at 
Ephesna  was  uniatermptecL 
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sailed  over  to  Corinth,  and  to  have  paid  a  very  brief  visit 
to  the  church  at  that  place.  (2Cor.  ii.  1.;  zii.  14 — ^21.;  xiii. 
1,  2.)  It  also  seems  likely  that  Apollos  had  now  returned 
from  Corinth  and  settled  at  Ephesus ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  report  brought  by  Apollos  concerning  immoral 
practices  among  the  Corinthian  Christians  was  the  occasion 
of  St.  PauFs  temporary  presence  amongst  that  community. 
These  events,  however,  are  not  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  subject  of  probable 
conjecture.*  On  his  return  to  Ephesus,  the  Apostle  (as  some 
think,  from  1  Cor.  v.  9—11. t)  addressed  a  short  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  commanding  them  to  expel  from  their  communion 
any  brethren  who  should  be  convicted  of  the  practice  of  im- 
purity. 

About  this  time,  Timothy,  leaving  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  pro- 
ceeded to  Macedonia,  accompanied  by  Erastus. 

Fresh  intelligence  was  now  brought  from  Corinth  by  members 
of  the  family  of  Chloe ;  by  which  it  appeared  that  Judaising 
teachers,  professing  to  be  followers  of  Cephas  (Peter),  had 
att%cked  the  authority  and  apostleship  of  St.  Paul ;  while  others 
vaunted  themselves  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  Christ;  and 
others,  again,  made  a  boast  of  their  special  attachment  to  Apollos, 
and  probably  to  some  tenets  of  Alexandrian  philosophy  and 
learnmg.  Glaring  crimes  were  still  tolerated  in  certain  members 
of  the  church ;  and,  in  particular,  one  instance  of  flagrant  im- 
morality had  been  committed  with  impunity.    "Nor  were 
these  the  only  evils  :  some  Christians  were  showing  their  total 
want  of  brotherly  love  by  bringing  vexatious  actions  against 
their  brethren  in  the  heathen  courts  of  law ;  others  were  turning 
even  the  spiritual  gifts  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Holy  Ghost  into  occasions  of  vanity  and  display,  not  unac- 
companied by  fanatical  delusion ;  the  decent  order  of  Christian 
worship  was  disturbed  by  the  disorderly  claims  of  rival  minis- 
trations ;  women  had  forgotten  the  modesty  of  their  sex,  and 
came  forward,  unveiled  (contrary  to  the  habit  of  their  country), 
to  address  the  public  assembly;  and  even  the  sanctitjj  of  the 
holy  communion  itself  was  profaned  by  scenes  of  revelling  and 
debauch.    About  the  same  time  that  all  this  disastrous  intel- 
ligence was  brought  to  St.  Paul  by  the  household  of  Chloe, 
other  messengers  arrived  from  Corinth,  referring  to  his  deci- 
sion several  questions  which  had  caused  dispute  and  difliculty. 
These  questions  related,  1,  To  the  controversies  respecting  meat 

*  Conybeare  and  Howson,  chap.  xv. 

t  Others  think  that  the  Apostle  does  not  here  refer  to  any  previous 

epistle. 
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which  had  been  offered  to  idols  :  2,  To  the  disputes  ngax^is: 
celibacy  and  matrimony ;  the  right  of  divoroe ;  and  the  per- 
plexities which  arose  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriagesi  where  cc- 
of  the  parties  was  an  unbeliever :  3,  To  the  exercise  oC  ^ 
spiritual  gifts  by  the  public  speakers  of  the  church.  ^ 

Such  was  the  occasion  of  St.  Paulas  writing  the  e(Hstle  vlik: '. 
stands  in  the  sacred  canon  as  The  First  EpisUe  to  the  CoriMati  \ 
which  he  wrote  ^  during  the  days  of  unleavened  Inread"  (l'- 
at  Easter),  in  the  third  year  of  his  residence  at  £phestta.  I^ 
this  epistle  many  of  the  great  truths  of  revelatinn  are  stateti 
with  more  or  less  direct  reference  to  the  qaestions  which  1^ 
been  submitted  to  the  Apostle's  decision. 

When  he  wrote  this  epistle,  St.  Paul  intended  to  remain  i. 
Ephesus  until  after  the  following  Pentecost.  His  departuR 
was  probably  hastened  by  a  tumultuous  aasembli^  in  ti^ 
theatre,  occasioned  by  the  speech  of  one  Demetrius,  a  manu- 
facturer of  silver  models  of  the  celebrated  Temple  (or  of  ^ 
shrine)  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  in  which  the  speaker  endeavour^ 
to  excite  the  feeling  of  the  people  against  Paul,  as  being  in- 
strumental in  bringing  the  worship  of  Diana  into  discredit 
(See  Acts  xix.  21—41.) 

Having  sent  forward  Timothy  and  Erastus  into  Macedonia 
St.  Paul  now  took  leave  of  the  Ephesian  Christians,  and  prO' 
oeeded  to  {Alexandria)  Troas;  where,  having  waited  some 
time  in  vain  for  Titus,  whom  he  bad  sent  on  amission  to  Gorinthi 
he  embarked  for  M.A.CBDomk.  The  Apostle  (as  before)  landed 
at  Neapolii,  and  then  proceeded  to  Philippic  where  he  appears 
to  have  found  Timothy.  He  must  have  been  well  received  by 
the  faithful  and  zealous  church  at  Phiiippi ;  but  we  find  fronJ 
his  own  account  that  he  was  greatly  depressed  in  spirit,— 
probably  by  anxiety  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  Connthian 
church,  or  by  a  sense  of  the  dangers  arising  to  many  diurcbes 
from  the  intrusion  of  false  teachers;  until,  at  length,  he  was 
cheered  by  the  arrival  of  Titus,  bearinff  a  good  report  of  the 
reception  of  his  recent  epistle  at  Corinth.  On  receipt  of  i^j^ 
welcome  intelligence,  the  Apostle  immediately  sent  back  his 
faithful  minister  to  Corinth,  accompanied  by  certain  other  de- 
legates, with  a  view  to  procure  from  that  church  the  contribu- 
tions for  the  poor  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  in  imitation  of  the 
(churches  of  Macedonia,  which  had  already  begun  to  make  & 
<^heerful  and  liberal  response  to  the  Apostle's  appeal.  At  tbe 
■*me  time,  Titus  was  the  bearer  of  another  apostolio  letter, 
^dressed  at  once  to  the  Corinthian  Christians  and  to  the  other 

*  Conybeare  and  HowBon,  chap,  xv. 
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cliurches  of  Achaia.*   This  is  the  sacred  writing  now  known  as 
The  Second  EpMe  to  the  Corinthians, 

Having  quitted  Philippi,  St.  Paul  "  fully  preached  the  Gk)8pel 

of  Christ  round  about  unto  Iixybicum."  (Kom.  xv.  19.)    And 

-tben  he  determined  on  reyisiting  Corinth,    On  his  arrival  at 

-that  place  he  received  a  painful  account  of  the  state  of  the 

churcnes  in  Galatia,  among  which  the  arts  of  Judaising  teachers 

liad  succeeded  in  turning  aside  many  from  the  simplicity  of 

Oospel  truth;  and  it  is   highly  probable   that   the  Apostle 

immediately  wrote  his  JSpisHe  to  the  OaJatiane,  and  despatched 

it, .  as  an  antidote  to  the  evil,  by  the  hands  of  trustworthy 

messengers  from  Corinth. 

St.  faul  remained  in  Greece  three  months;  emplo^red,  no 
doubt,  in  finally  correcting  the  disorders  of  the  Corinthian 
church,  and  in  raising  contributions  for  Jerusalem,  as  well  as 
in  his  ordinary  vocation  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  During  this 
time  abo  he  wrote  the  EpisUe  to  the  Romans^  which  he  sent 
by  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrese,  who  was 
about  to  visit  the  great  capital,  where  a  church  had  already 
been  formed,  probably  by  means  of  some  Jewish  converts, 
natives  of  Rome,  who  had  visited  Palestine. 

St.  Paul  now  left  Corinth,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  bearing 
the  proceeds  of  the  collection  which  had  been  made  for  the  poor 
Christians  at  that  place.  "And,**  says  the  sacred  historian, 
"  when  the  Jews  laid  wait  for  him,  as  he  was  about  to  sail  into 
Syria,  he  purposed  to  return  through  Macedonia.  And  there 
accompanied  him  into  Asia  Sopater  of  Berea:  and  of  the  Thes- 
salonians,  Aristarchus  and  Secundus :  and  Gains  of  Derbe,  and 
Timotheus :  and  of  Asia,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus.  These 
going  before  tarried  for  us  at  Troas.  And  we  sailed  away  from 
Philippi  after  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  and  came  unto 
them  to  Troas  in  five  days :  where  we  abode  seven  days.** 
(Acts  xz.  3—6.)  Here  (at  Alexandria  Troas)  St,  Paul  appears 
to  have  been  rejoined  by  his  companion  St  Luke ;  and  at  this 
place  he  miraculously  restored  to  life  a  young  man  named  Euty- 
chus,  who  had  fallen  asleep  during  the  Apostle's  preaching  in 
an  upper  room,  and,  having  dropped  from  the  balcony,  was- 
taken  up  dead.  (Acts  xx.  7 — 12.) 

The  Apostle*s  companions  embarked  at  Troas,  while  St.  Paul 
himself  went  by  land  to  Assoa,  and  there  embarked  on  board  a 
vessel  by  which,  having  passed  Mitylene  (the  capital  of  Lesbos), 
Chios  ^cio),  and  Samos  (anchoring  at  Trogyllium),  he  was^on*  > 
veyed  to  Miletus;  where  he  obtained  that  solemn  and  affecting 

*  The  Boman  province  of  Achaia,  which  included  Athens. 
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interview  with  the  ptesbrten  of  the  church  of  TSpfaesus  wlkii 
is  recorded  in  Acts  zx.  17 — 38.    Passing  the  islands  of  Cos  ici 
Rhodes,  the  ship  reached  Patars  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Uidg:: 
where  St  Paul  and  his  company  went  on  board  another  Tes^ 
which  was  bound  direct  for  the  coast  of  Phoeniciaf  and  was  cs 
the  point  of  sailing.    The  ship  touched  at  T^re ;  where  tbe 
Apostle  met  some  disciples,  wncs  foreseeing  by  the  spirit  cf 
prophecy  the  danger  wnich  awaited  him  at  Jerusalem,  ec- 
deavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  continuing  his  joumej  to  tiut 
place.    This  advice,  however,  St.  Paul  would  not  consent  to 
follow ;  and,  having  taken  fm  affectionate  leave  of  the  brethrec. 
with  prayer  on  the  sea-shore,  he  pursued  his  vojage  to  Ptole* 
mais  (Acre).    Having  landed  at  PtoUmaU^  the  apostolic  com- 
pany proceeded  to  C<Bsare(iy  "where  they  entered  into  tk 
house  of  FhUip  the  Evangelist,  which  was  one  of  the  seven,* 
and  who  now  had  in  his  family  four  unmarried  daughters,  who 
possessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy.    During  the  Apostle's  stay  in 
the  house  of  Philip  '*  there  came  down  from  Judea  a  certain 
prophet  named  Agabus.    And  when  he  was  come  unto  us,  he 
took  PauPs  girdle,  and  bound  his  own  hands  and  feet,  and  said, 
Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost,  So  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind 
the  man  that  owneth  this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  Gentiles.    And  when  we  heard  these  things,  both 
we,  and  they  of  that  place,  besought  him  not  to  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem.   Then  Paul  answered,  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and 
to  break  mine  heart  ?    For  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  onlj, 
but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
And  when  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  we  ceased,  saying,  The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  (Acts  xxi.  10—14.)     The  Apostle 
and  his  companions  immediately  packed  up  their  luggage  (Acts 
xxi.  15.)  and  proceeded  to  Jerusalem^  where  St  Pai3  was  hos- 
pitably received  in  the  house  of  a  Cyprian  convert  of  loog 
standing,  named  Mnason.  (Acts  xxi.  16.) 

Elementary  and  General  Questions. 

1228.  What  was  the  twofold  object  of  St  Paul  in  setting  out  pn  a  third 
apostolic  tour? 

1229.  From  what  place  did  he  start? 

1230.  Whom,  probably,  did  he  take  with  him  as  his  companions? 

1231.  State,  generally,  the  course  of  this  journey. 

1282.  Give  the  history  of  ApoUos. 

1283.  How  long  did  St  Paul  sUy  at  Ephesos?    Relate  his  histoiv 
during  his  sojourn  in  that  city. 

1234.  Whither  did  Timothy  proceed,  leaving  St  Paul  at  Ephesns? 
.   1235.  What  intelligence  was  brought  to  St  Paul  at  Ephesus  concern- 
mg  the  state  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  fint 

Distle  to  the  Corinthians? 
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1286.  Detail  the  cireomstances  which  probably  led  to  St  Faults  re- 
tirement from  Ephesus. 

1237.  Whom  nad  the  Apostle  previously' despatched  on  a  mission  to 
Corinth? 

1288.  To  what  place  did  St  Paul  himself  proceed  from  Ephesns  ? 

1239.  Who  was  the  bearer  of  the  Apostle's  second  Epistle  to  the 
CorinthianB  from  Philippi? 

1240.  From  what  place,  and  for  what  purpose^  did  St  Pan!  address  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians? 

1241.  Who  was  the  bearer  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  from 
Corinth? 

1242.  How  long  did  the  Apostle  stay  at  Corinth  the  second  time? 
1248.  Describe  the  coarse  of  St  Paul  and  his  company  from  Corinth  to 

Jerusalem.  * 

1244.  At  what  place  does  St  Paul  appear  to  have  been  rejoined  by  St. 
Luke  Tof  whom  we  have  no  intelligence  during  the  interval  which  had 
elapsea  since  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi)  ? 

1245.  Where,  and  nnder  what  circumstances,  did  St  Paul  restore 
Eutychus  to  life? 

1246.  Relate  the  interview  of  St  Paul  with  the  Ephesian  elders  at 
Miletus.  jCActs  xx.  17—38.) 

1247.  What  befel  the  Apostle  at  Tyre? 

1248.  With  whom  did  St  Paul  and  his  associates  take  up  their  tem- 
porary residence  at  CsBsarea? 

1249.  Relate  the  prophecy  of  Agabus,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
St  Paul's  final  departure  from  Jerusalem. 

1250.  By  whom  was  the  Apostle  hospitably  received  on  his  arrival  at 
Jerusalem? 

Additional  Questions. 

1251.  Where,  probably,  was  Silas,  when  St  Paul  set  out  on  his  third 
apostolic  tour? 

1252.  Describe  the  situation  and  political  importance  of  Ephesus. 

1253.  What  are  the  chief  topics  of  St  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians? 

1254.  State  the  principal  subjects  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  same 
church. 

1255.  What  is  the  main  subject  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians? 

1256.  Give  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 

Fbom  thb  Ekd  or  St.  Fail's  Tbjkd  Atostouc  Joubxst 

TO  HIS  Death. 

(Acts  xxL  17. ;  xxvui.  31.  Various  parts  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.) 

On  the  day  after  his  arriTal  at  Jerusalem,  St.  Paul  met  the 

Sresbyters  of  that  church 'assembled  under  the  presidency  of 
ames,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  contributions  for  the  poor, 
and  then  announced  "what  things  God  had  wrought  among 
the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry."    These  tidings   having  been 
thankfully  received,  the  Apostle  was  then  told  of  the  prejudice 
gainst  him  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  thousand 
Jewish  believers,  to  whom  it  had  been  reported  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  persuading  the  Jews  in  various   places  to 
neglect  the  observance  of  circumcision  and  other  Mosuc  in- 
stitutions*; and  he  was  advised  to  rebut  this  calumny  by 
associating  himself  with  four  Christian  Jews  who  were  about 
to  complete  a  Nazarite  vow,  going  with  them  to  the  Temple 
and  "joining  his  offering  witi  theirs,"  or  (perhaps)  bearing 
the  expense  of  their  ceremony  of  purification.    The   church 
of  Jerusalem,  he  was  told,  still  adhered  to  the  decision  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  enforce  the  Mosaic  law  upon  Gentile 
converts ;  but  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  Apostle  should 
thus  give  his  countenance  to  the  observance  of  the  law  by 
Jews.    To  this  St.  Paul  offered  no  objection ;  and  on  the  next 
day  he  accompanied  the  Nazarites  to  the  Temple,  where  he 
paid  the  expenses  arising  from  the  offering  of  the  prescribed 
sacrifices  when  their  hair  was  cut  off  and  burnt  upon  the 
altar.  (Num.  vi.  1—22.)    St.  James  and  the  proselytes  may 
have  hoped  that  this  proceeding  would  suffice  to  allay  the 
animosity  against  St.  Paul  which  so  largely  prevailed  amongst 
the  Jewish  Christians :  but  that  animosity  was  too  deeply 
seated  to  be  so  easily  removed ;  it  existed  m  the  minds  of 
Judaisers  who  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  im- 
posing the  Mosuc  observances  upon  G^itrie  converts,  with  the 

*  **  This,  we  all  know,  was  a  misrepresentation.  What  he  did  teach 
was  that  the  Gtoitile  converts  were  not  to  have  the  obligation  of  the  law 
forced  upon  them ;  and  that,  although  the  Jewish  converts  might  obsenre 
the  law  if  they  thought  fit,  it  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  ground  of  justifi- 
-^ation  before  God."— Kitto,  J>aUy  Bibk  JOuttrationt,  vol  via  p.  4X& 
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Pharisaic  view  of  justification  bj  means  of  legal  ceremonies 

and  obedience ;  and  these  were  the  men  who  had  already  sent 

emissaries  to  various  places  in  which  St.  Paul  had  preached 

the  Gospel  in  order  to  counteract  his  influence  and  to  thwart 

his  designs.    This  Judaising  party  soon  found  an  opportunity 

bf  venting  its  malice  against  the  Apostle.    It  was  now  the 

feast  of  Pentecost,  when  Jerusalem  was  filled  with  Jews  from 

all  parts  of  the  world :  and  St.  Paul  was  recognised  in  the 

Temple  by  certain  zealous  Jews  from  Asia  (i,e,  most  probably, 

from  Ephesus  and  the  neighbourhood,  where  Paul  had  so  long 

taught),  who  immediately  raised  a  tumult  against  him,  ^  crying 

out.  Men  of  Israel,  help ;  this  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men 

everywhere  against  the  people,  and  the  law,  and  this  place ; 

find  further  brought  Greeks  also  into  the  Temple,  and  hath 

foUuted  this  holy  place** — a  charge  not  unlike  that  in  which 
^aul  himself  had  formerly  joined  against  Stephen.    Roused 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  fury,  the  zealots  dragged  the  Apostle 
down  from  the  Court  of  the  Women  (where  the  gates  of 
Corinthian  brass,  probably  the  Beautiful  Gktte,  were  imm&f 
diately  shut  behind  them)  into  the  Outer  Court,  or*  Court  of 
the  GentUes,  and  were  engaged  in  beating  Wm,  with  the  design 
of  putting  him  to  death,  when  their  intentions  were  frustrated 
by  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  military  under  the  command  of 
Claudius  Lysias,  the  tribune  of  the  Roman  cohort  stationed 
in  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Antonia.     Subdued  by  the 
presence  of  the  soldiers,  the  Jews  **  left  beating  of  Paul ;  '* 
whom  the  Roman  governor  secured  and  caused  to  be  conveyed 
to  **the  castle;*'  i.e,  either  the  tower  Antonia  itself,  or  the 
soldiers*  quarters  or  barracks  connected  with  that  tower.    St. 
Paul  was  borne  up>the  steps,  leading  to  the  fortress  firom  the 
cloisters  in  the  Temple  area,  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
which  followed  him,  crying,  *'Away  with  him!**    Here  the 
Apostle,  having  addressed  Lysias  in  Greek,  explaining  his 
birth  and  his  privileges  as  a  *^  citizen  of  no  mean  city,   ob- 
tained from  him  permission  to  speak  to  the  multitude;  when, 
standing  upon  the  stairs,  and  beckoning  with  his  hand  to  the 
people,  ne  obtained  silence,  and  b^an  to  address  them  in 
Hebrew — t.  e.  in  Syro-Cbaldaic,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  Jews.    He  spoke  of  his  Jewish 
parentage,  his  early  zeal  for  the  law,  his  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  his  mission  to  Damascus,  and  his  conversion  by  the' 
vision  on  the  road.    And  thus  far  his  speech  was  patiently 
received;  but,  when  he  proceeded  to  declare  his  apostolic 
mission  to  the  Gentiles,  a  storm  of  indignation  again 
and  Lysias  found  it  necessary  to  convey  him  to  th^  ' 
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bii  destination,  leaving  beliind  the  shouts  of  the  mnltitade* 
^  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that 
he  should  liye  1 "    Not  having  understood  the  language  in 
which  Paul  had  addressed  the  people,  Lvsias  determined  to 
extract  from  him  by  the  scourge  a  confession  of  the  cause 
which  so  exasperated  the  Jews  against  him ;  but  from  the 
infliction  of  this  torture  the  Apostle  saved  himself  hy  pleading 
hu  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen.    On  the  next  day,  Lysias 
conunanded  the  Sifhhedrim  to  assemble,  and  set  the  prisoner 
before  them.    Here  Paul  began  to  plead  his  cause,  when, 
having  suffered  some  indignity  and  interruption  *,  he  set  the 
assembly  at  variance  with  itself  by  proclaiming  himself  a 
Pharisee,  and  declaring  that  he  was  about  to  be  judged  for 
his  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.    The  Pharisees  in 
the  Sanhedrim  now  took  part  with  Paul  against  the  Sadducees : 
and  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  which  induced  Lysias  im- 
mediately to  recall  his  prisoner,  and  lodge  him  again  securely 
in  the  fort.    Here,  in  the  course  of  the  following  night,  it 
pleased  the  Apostle's  heavenly  Master  to  encourage  him  with 
a  vision  of  peace :    the  Lord  stood  by  him,  and  said,  **  Be  of 
good  cheer,  Paul ;  for  as  thou  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jeru- 
salem, so  must  thou  bear  witness  also  at  Rome.**    St.  Paul's 
enemies  were  also  active ;  and  on  the  following  day  no  less 
than  forty  Jews  formed  a  plot  for  assassinating  him,  binding 
themselves  by  oath  to  the  execution  of  their  design.     Their 
plan,  however,  was  defeated ;  information  of  it  was  conveyed 
to  Lysias,  by  Paul's  sister's  son ;  and,  in  order  to   avoid 
further  disturbances,  the  commandant  immediately  sent  away 
his  prisoner  to  C^Bsarea^  under  escort  of  a  strong  military 
detachment  f,  consisting  of  200  heavy-armed  foot-soldiers,  70 
cavalry,  and    200  light-armed  troops,  called   spearmen    or 
lancers.    From   Antipatris  the  foot  soldiers,   and  probably 
also  the  spearmen,  returned  to  Jerusalem;  leaving  the  ca- 
valry to  proceed  with  the  Apostle  to  CsBsarea.    Thus  ter- 
minated tne  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem.    (Acts  xxi.  17 — 
xxiii.  32.) 

The  officer  in  charge  of  St.  Paul  was  the  bearer  of  an  ex- 
planatory letter  from  Lysias  to  Felix,  the  Roman  procurator  of 

*  In  the  coarse  of  this  affair,  St  Paul  said  to  Ananias,  *'  God  shall  smite 
thee,  thou  wfaited  wall ; "  a  prophecy  which  was  fulfilled  a  few  years 
after,  when,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war,  Ananias  was  assassinated 
by  the  Sicarii. 

f  Three  Roman  legions,  consisting  of  about  6000  men  each,  with 
auxiliariea,  were  stationed  in  Jndea ;  namely,  the  fifth,  tenth,  and  fifteenth, 
^4.  Cmarea,  Ptolemaia,  and  JerusaleoL 
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Judea*,  who  resided  at  Caesarea.  Havinff  read  this  letter, 
Felix  promised  to  hear  the  case  on  the  arriyal  of  Paul's  accusers; 
and,  having  found  that  the  Apostle  was  a  native  of  Gilicia,  he 
commanded  him  to  be  kept  in  Herod's  judgment-hall,  t.  e»  in 
the  prsstorium  belonging  to  Herod,  where  St.  Paul  was  doubt- 
less committed  to  the  custody  of  a  soldier.  In  the  course  of 
five  days,  St  Paul's  accusers  arrived  at  Ctesarea,  consisting  of 
Ananias  the  high  priest,  some  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
an  orator  named  Tertullus,  as  their  advocate.  The  cause  was 
immediately  heard ;  Tertullus  conducting  the  prosecution,  and 
St.  Paul  undertaking  his  own  defence.  The  result  was  that 
Felix,  probably  convmced  of  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews,  deferred  judgment  until  Lysias  should  come  down 
from  Jerusalem.  St.  Paul  was  thus  delivered  from  immediate 
danger,  and  was  kept  in  easy  custody  at  Csesarea,  in  charge  of 
a  centurion,  with  permission  of  free  access  by  his  friends.  Not 
lon^  after,  the  Apostle  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of 
Felix  and  his  wife  Drusilla,  who  was  a  Jewess,  sister  of 
Agrippa  II.  and  of  Bernice.  "  Thus  Paul  had  an  opportunity 
in  his  bonds  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  such  an  opportunity 
a^  he  could  hardly  otherwise  have  obtained.  His  audience  con- 
sisted of  a  Roman  libertine  and  a  profligate  Jewish  princess : 
and  he  so  preached  as  a  faithful  Apostle  must  needs  have 
preached  to  such  hearers.  In  speaking  of  Christ,  he  spoke  of 
*  righteousness,  and  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come ' ;  and) 
while  he  was  so  discoursing,  Felix  trembled.  Yet  still  we 
hear  of  no  decisive  result.  *  Go  thy  way  for  this  time,  when  I 
have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  call  for  thee,'  was  the  response 
of  the  conscience-stricken  but  impenitent  sinner — the  response 
which  the  Divine  word  has  received  ever  since,  when  listened  to 
in  a  like  spirit,  "f  After  this,  Felix  had  frequent  conferences 
with  his  prisoner,  hoping  that  he  would  offer  a  bribe  for  his 
release.  In  this,  however,  he  was,  of  course,  disappointed ;  and, 
after  two  years,  Felix,  having  been  recalled  to  Home,  there 
to  answer  the  charges  of  the  Jews  respecting  some  disturb* 
ances  which  had  tiS:en  place  in  Csesarea,  was  succeeded  by 
Porcius  Festus,  as  procurator  of  Judea ;  and,  willing  to  confer  a 

*  Snetonius  (Claad.  28.),  and  Tacitns  (Hist  v.  9. ;  Ann.  xil  4.), 
speak  of  Felix  as  procurator  of  Jadea.  Tacitns  says  that  he  exercised 
the  power  of  a  king  with  the  disposition  of  a  slave,  and  speaks  of  the  dis- 
affection of  the  JewB  nnder  hu  oppressive  administration.  Felix  is 
mentioned  also  by  Josephns,  Antia,  xx.  7.  1.,  and  xx.  8. 5.  6. :  De  BeU, 
Jud,  ii.  18.  6.  And  in  his  Life  (§  8.),  Josephus  alludes  to  his  acts  of 
oppression. 

t  Conybeare  and  Howson,  chap.  zxii. 
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faTOur  on  the  Jews  (with  whom  he  was  on  many  acooants  nn- 
popular),  he  left  Paul  in  custody.  (Acts  xziii.  32.;  zxir.  270 
Almoat  immediately  after  hia  arrival  at  Cvsarea,  Festua  went 
up  to  Jerusalem,  where  be  was  met  bj  an  importunity  on  the 
part  of  the  chief  priests  and  others  to  permit  Paul  to  be  brou^t 
thither;  their  design  being,  if  the  request  were  granted,  to 
kill  him  on  the  xSad  :  but  the  plan  was  frustrated,   Festos 
declining  to  remoye  his  prisoner,  and  fixing  CsBsarea  itaelf  ai 
the  place  of  trial.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  return  of  Festus, 
a  new  set  of  accusers  went  down  to  CsBsarea,  and  renewed 
against  Paul  the  old  charges  of  teaching  false  doctrinet  pro* 
faning  the  Temple,  and  cherishing  designs  against  the  Soman 
goyernment.     Somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  nature   of  the 
allegation,  and  yet  conyinoed  of  the  innocence  of  St.  Paul, 
Festus  now  proposed  that  he  should  go  up  with  him  to  Jerasa- 
lem,  for  the  further  inyestigation  of  uie  matter.    To  this,  how* 
eyer,   St.  Paul  would  not  consent ;  and,  insisting  upon   his 
rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  he  demanded  a  trial  at  Rome,  by 
those  emphatic  words  "  I  appeal  unto  Gsesar."   This  appeal  was 
decisive ;  it  remained  only  for  Festus  to  send  his  priaoner  to 
the  imperial  capital,  with  a  record  of  the  proceedings  which 
had  already  taken  place  in  connection  with  his  accusation.  But, 
before  he  dismissed  the  case,  and  with  a  view  to  be  able  to 
present  an  accurate  report  upon  it,  Festus  took  occasion  of  a 
visit  paid  to  him  by  Asrippa  (Herod  Agrippa  II.,  king  of 
Chalcis,  son  of  Agrippa  I.)  with  hb  sister  Bernice,  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  one  better  versed  than  himself  in  Jewish  matters,  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  charges  pressed  against  Paul,  and  bis 
probable  guilt  or  innocence.     Paul  was  therefore  brought 
before  Agrippa,  who  patiently  listened  to  his  defence:  after 
which  he  agr^d  with  Festus  that  the  prisoner  had  been  guilty 
of  no  crime  against  the  Roman  law,  and  that  he  might  be  set  at 
liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  to  Ciesar.    But  Festus  was  now 
bound  to  transmit  his  prboner  to  Rome  for  triaL    (Acts  xzt. 
zzvi.) 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  history  of  the  Apo8tle*s  voyage, 
contained  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  me 
Apostles.  St.  Paul  was  now  given  in  charge,  together  with 
some  other  prisoners,  to  Julius,  a  centurion  of  Augustus*  band**, 
for  conveyance  to  Rome.  This  officer  soon  found  a  convenient 
opportumty  of  embarking  f  on  board  a  vessel  of  Adramyttinm, 

*  That  is,  probably,  a  body  of  men  employad  in  speoial  sarvioe  by  tbs 
fonperor,  called  Angostani  (Tacitns  jdv.  16.:  SaetAer.  xx.25.;  Dio 
Ga0B.lxL2O.:  IziiLS.). 

t  For  a  particalar  and  critical  account  of  thii  voyage,  ie«  SmWt 
Voyage  and  Shipmreck  of  St,  PomL 
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ki  sea-port  of  Mysia,  which  was  probably  homeward  bound,  and 
would  serve  at  least  for  the  first  part  of  the  voyage.  St.  Paul 
was  accompanied  by  Luke,  and  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica. 
Having  touched  at  Sidon,  the  vessel  encountered  contrary  (t.  e. 
westerly)  winds,  and  therefore  made  for  the  north-east  of 
€^yprus;  and,  having  sailed  betwerai  that  island  and  the  continent 
(Uuicia),  arrived  at  the  harbour  of  Myra,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. 
Mere  the  centurion  found  an  Alexandrian  ship  bound  for  Italy ; 
probably  one  of  the  many  merchantmen  which  traded  between 
Alexandria  and  Futeoli  *  ;  and  in  this  ship,  having  now  on 
board  seamen  and  passengers  to  the  number  of  276,  Paul  and 
his  companions  pursued  their  voyage.  The  wind  continued  to 
be  contrary,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that,  after  having 
coasted  along  for  some  days,  they  reached  Cnidus  (Cape  Crio). 
From  this  point,  the  wind  being  still  adverse,  and  not  suffering 
them  to  pursue  their  direct  course,  they  ran  southward,  making 
for  Cape  Salmone  (now  Capo  Salomon)  in  Crete,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded westward  along  the  south  coast  of  that  island.  The 
wind  was  now  north-west ;  but,  under  the  shelter  of  Crete,  the 
ship  appears  to  have  had  little  difficxdty  in  coasting  along  a 
.  great  part  of  that  island,  until,  approaching  an  exposed  cape, 
(now  Cape  Matala)  the  mariners  were  no  longer  able  to  make 
head  agamst  the  weather,  and  they  accordingly  cast  anchor  in  a 
neighbouring  harbour,  or  perhaps  rather  roadstead,  about  four 
or  five  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Matala,  called  Fair  Havens^ 
not  far  from  a  town  called  Lasea.  After  the  ship  had  been 
detained  a  considerable  time  at  this  anchorage,  the  season  had 
arrived  at  which  a  voyage  to  Italy  from  that  part  was  con- 
sidered dangerous;  **the  fast"  (t.  e,  the  day  of  expiation, 
which  was  the  tenth  of  Tisri,  near  the  autumnal  equinox) 
"  being  already  past,*'  so  that  the  time  of  year  was  about 
the  beginning  of  October.  Under  these  circumstances,  Paul 
and  some  others  advised  that  the  ship  should  winter  at  the 
present  anchorage;  but  this  advice  was  overruled  by  the 
owner  and  ci^tain  of  the  ship,  together  with  a  majority  of 
those  who  were  admitted  to  tiie  deliberation,  on  the  ground 

*  **  Egypt  was  at  this  tame  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome,  and  the  com 
which  was  sent  from  thence  to  Italy  was  conveyed  in  ships  of  very  great 
size.  From  the  dimensions  given  of  one  of  them  by  Lucian,  they  appear 
to  have  been  quite  as  large  as  the  largest  class  of  merchant  ships  of  i 
modem  times.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  number  of 
sools  which  we  afterwards  find  were  embarked  in  this  one,  or  that  another 
shm  of  the  same  class  could,  after  the  shipwreck,  carry  them  to  Italy,  in 
addition  to  her  own  crew."— SxitHi  Voyage  and  Sk^iwreck  of  St  Fault 
ch.L 
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tbmt  the  btTen  wis  not  snitsble  for  the  purpose  proposed,  «>i 
that  there  ww  a  yerj  commodioiu  harboar  of  Crete  oilied 
Pbenice*,  about  forty  miles  to  the  west,  — probabi  j,  as  it  is  mw 
•apposed,  the  modem  Lutro  —  which  it  was  desirable  to  gsis. 
AcoordiogI  J,  taking  advantage  of  a  change  of  wind,  from,  nortii- 
east  to  south,  thej  weighed  anchor,  and  having  kept  dose  to 
the  shore  till  they  had  passed  Cape  Matala,  stood  for  Fhenice. 
Suddenly,  however,   tne  wind   changed,    and  the   ship  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  (tvphonic)  gale  firom  the  north- east  f. 
The  ship,  (uiven  from  the  course  which  she  was   pursuing 
towards  Tort  Phenice,  and  having  probably  sprung  a  leak,  ran 
under  the  lee  of  a  little  island  called  Clauda  (now  Grozzo^ :  here^ 
with  some  difficulty,  the  sailors  first  hoisted  the  boat  aboard  ; 
they  then  undergirded  (technically,  frapped)  the  ship — i.«. 
passed  round  her  frame  strong  ropes  whidi  they  secured  tightly 
on  deck  in  order  to  support  the  timbers,^ — and,  as  a  last  precau- 
tion lest  they  should  be  driven  to  the  African  Syrtis,  they  lowered 
the  gear} — t.  e,  reefed  and  set  the  main-sail,  or  let  down  upon 
deck  the  heavy  yard,  with  its  sail,  so  retaining  only  a  storm-sail 
set*    Thus  prepared,  the  ship  ran  §  before  the  gale,  her  course 
being  W.  by  if.    The  tempest  continuing  to  rage,  on  the  next 
day  the  mariners  lightened  the  ship,  by  casting  into  the  sea  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  cargo ;  and  on  the  day  following  they 
threw  overooard  even  the  ship's  furniture,  spare  rigging,  and, 
most  probably,  the  mainyard.    After  this  followed  several  days 
of  darkness  and  tempest,  no  sight  of  sun  or  stars  being  obtained 
by  which  (the  only  means  to  ancient  seamen,  when  out  of  sight 
of  land)  the  position  of  the  ship  could  be  ascertained;  and 
then, — ail  efforts  to  subdue  the  leak  having  failed, —  it  ap- 
peared certain  that  the  ship  must  founder.    At  this  juncture. 


•  «  Looking  down  the  S. W.  and  It  W.  winds"  (Acts  xxvii.  12.) ;  i.  e. 
in  the  direction  of  these  winds ;  see  Alford  in  loco,  Lutro  **  looka  or  is 
open  to  the  east ;  but  having  an  island  in  front  which  shelters  it,  it  has 
two  entrances,  one  looking  to  the  nordi-east,  and  the  other  to  the  south- 
west." —  Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  ii. 

+  Precisely,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Smith,  about  half  a  degree  N.  of  E.N.E. 

I  Not "  strake  sail.^'  Mr.  Smith  explains  **  that  if  they  had  struck 
sail,  they  must  have  been  driven  directly  towards  the  Syrtis.  They 
therefore  set  what  sail  the  violence  of  the  gale  would  permit  them  to 
carry,  turning  the  ship's  head  off  shore,  she  having  already  been  brought 
to  on  the  starboard  tack  (right  side  to  the  wind).  The  adoption  of  uiis 
course  would  enable  them  to  run  before  the  gale,  and  yet  keep  wide^of 
the  African  coast,  which  we  know  they  did."    Alford,  in  loco. 

§  **  When  appearances  are  verv  threatening,  and  it  is  difficult  to  8a> 
from  which  quarter  the  storm  will  break,  the  wise  course  to  pursue  is  to 
clue  evenrthinc  up  (if  not  furl),  keeping  a  fore-stay-sail  set,"— Capt. 

OYD,  Naval  Cadet*$  Manual,  ch.  xxiv. 
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^*  after   long  abstinence  **  (occasioned  perhaps  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  by  the  destruction  of  food  in  the  leaky  vessel,  and  the 
impossibilit;^  of  obtaining  or  preparing  any  for  use)  "Paul 
stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said,  Sirs,  ye  should  have 
l\earkened  unto  me,  and  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  to 
have  gained  this  harm  and  loss.    And  now  I  exhort  you  to  be 
of  good  cheer ;  for  there  shall  be  no  loss  of  any  man*s  life  among 
you,  but  of  the  ship.    For  there  stood  by  me  this  night  the 
angel  of  God,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,  saying,  Fear  not, 
Paul ;  thou  must  be  brought  before  Csesar :  and,  lo,  Grod  hath 
given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with  thee.    Wherefore,  sirs,  be  of 
good  cheer  ;  for  I  believe  God,  that  it  shall  be  even  as  it  was 
told  me.     Howbeit  we  must  be  cast  upon  a  certain  island.*' 
(Acts  xxvii.  21 — 26.)    At  length,  having  been  tossed  about 
during   fourteen  stormy  days  from    the   Fair  Havens,   the 
mariners  found  themselves  nearing  land,'  and  anchored  the  ship 
by  the  stern  *  (instead  of  by  the  bow,  as  usual)  with  four 
anchors.    After  this,  having  made  various  preparations,  they 
cut  the  cables,  loosed  the  lashings  of  the  rudders,  and,  hoisting 
the  foresail  (not,  the  mainsail),  ran  the  ship  ashore  on  the  north 
part  of  the  island  Melita  (Mfdta),  mos):  probably  on  the  little 
island  now  called  Salmonetta,  at  the  west  end  of  St.  PauPs  Bay. 
Here  "  the  forepart  [the  bow]  stuck  fast,  and  .remained  im- 
movable ;  but  the  hinder  part  [the  stern]  was  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves,'*  and  went  to  pieces.    And  now,  **  the 
soldiers*  counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners,  lest  any  of  them  should 
swim  out,  and  escape.  But  the  centurion,  willing  to  save  Paul, 
kept  them  from  their  purpose;   and  commanded  that  they 
which  could  swim  should  cast  themselves  first  into  the  sea,  and 
get  to  land  :  and  the  rest,  some  on  boards,  and  some  on  broken 
pieces  of  the  ship.    And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  they  escaped 
all  safe  to  land."     (Acts  xxvii.  42  —  44.) 
At  Malta  St.  Paul  attracted  the  attention  of  the  hospitable 


"  We  have  no  occasion  to  acconnt  for  this  proceeding  by  showing  that 
a  certain  class  of  vessels  in  the  eastern  seas  anchored  in  this  manner.  To 
explain  away  the  difficulty,  is  much  the  same  as  if  the  biographer  of 
Lord  Nelson  were  to  explain  away  the  well-known  manoeuvre  of  anchor- 
ing  by  the  stern  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  by  attempting  to  prove  that 
this  was  a  common  practice  with  English  ships.  That  of  the  ancients 
yras  the  same  as  the  moderns ;  except  under  particular  circumstances 
they  anchored  by  the  bow — *ancora  de  prorsl  jacitur.*  The  reasons 
for  doing  so  are  obvious ;  it  is  much  easier  to  arrest  a  ship's  way  by  the 
bow  than  by  the  stern."— Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St,  Pavl^ 
ch.iy. 
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inhabitants  by  ibaking  off  from  his  hand  unhurt  a  viper  *  vhicl) 
had  attacked  him  from  a  heap  of  sticks  which  he  haa  laid  on  i 
fire.  Here  also  he  miraculoualj  cured  the  father  of  FubliiL^ 
the  Roman  ffovernor  of  the  island,  who  was  dangerously  C 
of  fever  and  dysentery ;  and  after  this  he  employed  his  divinelj 
imparted  gift  of  healmg  in  favour  of  many  other  sick  persons. 
by  which  means  he  greatly  conciliated  the  minds  of  the  people. 
to  whom,  doubtless,  he  took  occasion  to  preach  Christ. 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  Paul  and  his  companions  were 
put  on  board  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux^,  anotiier 
Alexandrian  ship,  which  had  wintered  at  the  island.     The  ship 

Sut  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  where  she  remained  three 
ays ;  siler  which,  having  been  compelled  by  an  unfavourable 
wind  to  take  a  circuitous  course,  she  put  into  Rhegium,  where 
she  waited  one  day,  when,  taking  advantage  of  a  wind  which 
sprang  up  from  the  south,  she  sailed  through  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  and  on  the  following  day  reached  her  destined  port. 
Pttteoli  (now  Puzzuoli),  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  which  was  the  great  place  of  resort  for  Alexandrian 
wheat-ships. 

At  Piiteoli^  St  Paul  and  his  companions  found  some  Christian 
brethren,  with  whom  they  were  permitted  to  remain  seven 
days.  They  then  proceeded,  chiefly  along  the  Appian  Way, 
towards  Rome;  ^^and  from  thence,"  says  St.  Luke,  ''when 
the  brethren  heard  of  us,  they  came  to  meet  us,  [one  party] 
as  far  as  Appii  Forum  [forty-three  miles  from  Rome  J,  and 

i  another  party  at]  The  Three  Taverns  [thirty-three  miles 
rom  Rome]  :  whom  when  Paul  saw,  he  thanked  Grod,  and  took 
courage.*'  Arrived  at  Rome  (a..d.  61),  the  centurion  (tTulius} 
gave  up  the  custody  of  his  prisoner  to  the  praetorian  prefect 
(Burrus);  from  whom  St.  Paul  immediately  received  per- 
mission '*  to  dwell  by  himself  with  a  soldier  that  kept  lum," 
i.tf.  a  prsBtorian  soldier,  to  whose  arm  he  was  chained.  Three 
days  afterwards,  the  Apostle  invited  the  chief  of  the  Jews  to 
meet  him  in  the  house  in  which  he  was  staying,  and  explained 

*  At  the  present  day,  "  although  there  are  serpents  in  Malta  they  are 
not  venomous,  as  the  term  '  viper  *  implies.  Upon  this  point  I  would 
merely  observe  that  no  person  who  has  studied  the  changes  which  the 
operations  of  man  have  produced  on  the  fauna  (animals)  of  any  country 
will  be  surprised  that  a  particular  species  of  reptiles  should  have  disap- 
peared from  that  of  Malta.  My  lamented  friend,  the  late  Bev.  Dr. 
Landsborough,  in  his  interesting  excursions  in  Arran,  has  repeatedly 
noticed  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  viper  {torn  that  island  since  it 
has  become  n>ore  frequented."— Smith,  Voyt^fe  and  Shipwreck  of  Sts 
FaiUf  ch.  v.  • 
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to  them  the  occasion  of  his  presence  at  Rome.    Thej  told 
him  that  they  had  not  heard  any  report  against  him :  and  in- 
vited  him  to  give  them,  on  a  future  occasion,  an  account 
of  his  doctrine.    A  time  was  accordingly  fixed  for  the  pro- 
posed  meeting,  when  ''there  came  many  to  him  unto  his 
lodging,  to  whom  he  expounded  and  testified  the  kingdom 
of  God,  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  out  of  the  prophets,  from  morning  till  even- 
ing."    As  usual   in  these  cases,  ''some  believed  the  thinss 
which  were  spoken,  and  some  believed  not ;  **  and  the  Apostle 
having  addressed  to  the  unbelievers  an  appropriate  denun- 
ciation from  the  prophet  Isaiah  (Isa.  vi.  9, 10.),  concluded  by 
saying,  "Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  that  the  salvation 
of  God  is  sent  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  will  hear  it.*' 
After  this  "  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
liouse,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding 
him."    (Acts  xxviii.) 

Here,  somewhat  abruptly,  terminates  the  history  given  by 
St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (a.i>.  63)  ;  and  we  can 
collect  the  incidents  of  the  Apostle's  further  career  only  firom 
incidental  notices  in  his  own  Epistles. 

During  the  period  of  his  custody  at  Rome,  St.  Paul  was 
attended,  more  or  less,  by  Luke,  Timothy,  and  Tychicus  :  he 
also  received  the  service  of  Demas,  and  of  that  Mark  who  had 
formerly  abandoned  him  at  a  critical  period  of  one  of  his 
apostolical  tours.  The  Apostle  speaks  also  of  Aristarchus 
(a  Thessalonian)  and  Epaphras  (a  Colossian),  as  his  fellow 
prisoners.  He  had  with  him  also  Onesimus,  a  fugitive  slave 
of  a  Colossian  Christian  named  Philemon,  whose  history  we 
gather  from  the  brief  Epistle  addressed  to  Philemon  by  St. 
Paul  from  Rome.  From  Rome  also  St.  Paul  sent  (by  Ty- 
chicus) his  Episde  to  the  Colossians,  and  that  to  the  JS^he' 
xian«,  probably  a.i>.  62.  About  this  time  Epaphroditus  arrived 
from  rhilippi,  bringing  to  the  Apostle  contributions  from  the 
church  of  tnat  place ;  by  whom,  on  his  return,  he  despatched 
his  Episde  to  the  Philippians:  which  was  written,  it  has  been 
supposed,  soon  after  an  unfavourable  change  in  the  prospects 
of  St.  Paul,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Praetorian  prefect 
Burrus,  and  the  succession  of  worse  men,  Fenius  Rufus  and 
(especially)  Sophonius  TigeUinus,  to  his  office;  and  also  by 
the  marriage  of  the  emperor  Nero  with  Poppsea,  a  woman  of 
profligate  character,  professedly  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  re« 
ligion.    But  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle  must  have  been  grep'* 
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refreshed  by  the  fact  that,  through  his  preaching,  many  con- 
verts to  the  faith  of  Jesus  had  abeady  been  made  in  Home, 
and  even  in  the  imperial  palace. 

The  subsequent  iiistory  of  the  Apostle  is  enveloped  in  great 
obscurity.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever  liberated 
from  this  captivity  at  Rome ;  but  it  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed, chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  passages  in  the  Epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  that  the  Apostle  was  either  liberated 
on  account  of  the  non-appearance  of  his  accusers,  or  acquitted 
on  his  trial  before  Nero.  It  has  also  been  thought  that,  having 
left  Rome,  he  went  into  Asia  Minor*,  whence  he  took  his 
intended  journey  into  Spain,  and  remained  there  for  a  space 
of  two  years  (from  a.d.  64  to  66)  ;  that,  having  returned  to 
Ephesu8  (a.d.  66),  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  Macedokia, 
where  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  —  and  then 
to  Ceetb,  where  he  left  Titus  in  charge  of  the  churches  in 
that  island,  to  whom  he  soon  after  addressed,  perhaps  from 
Ephesus,  his  Epistle  to  Titus ;  —  that  then,  having  embarked 
at  Miletus^  he  sailed  to  Corinth,  and,  having  gone  to  winter 
at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  he  was  again  arrested  at  that  place, 
and  sent  once  more  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  attended  only  by 
St.  Luke,  while  Demas  had  forsaken  him,  and  had  departed  to 
Thessalonica,  Crescens  also  had  gone  in  like  manner  to  Galatia^ 
and  Timothy  i^as  absent,  probably  on  a  mission  from  the 
Apostle,  in  Dalmatia.    (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

This  second  imprisonment  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
about  A.D.  68, — at  a  time  when  the  Christians  were  under- 
going a  severe  and  cruel  persecution  by  the  flagitious  N'ero.-f- 
Some  say  that  the  Apostle  was  now  confined  in  the  TuUianum, 
or  dungeon  of  the  Mamertine  prison,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
had  St.  Peter  for  his  companion ;  a  statement^  however,  which 
rests  only  on  uncertain  tradition,  without  support  of  any  an- 
cient authority  whatever.  And  now  it  was,  as  some  suppose, 
that  St.  Paul  addressed  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  |,  who 
was  still  in  Asia  Minor.  Soon  after  this,  it  is  supposed, —  not 
long  before  the  death  of  Nero,  a.  d.  68, — the  Apostle  suffered 
martyrdom  §,  being  beheaded  at  a  spot  outside  the  city  walls, 

*  See  Conybeare  and  Howsoc. 

t  Reference  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Nero  is  made 
by  Suetonius,  Nero  xvi. ;  Tacitus,  Ann,  xv.  44, ;  Juvenal,  Sat,  i  155 
—157. 

X  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  uncertain.  Some  persons,  while  fully  admitting  its  apostolic  authoritv, 
suppose  it  not  to  have  been  written  by'  St.  Paul. 

§  But  not  until  his  time,  according  to  the  Divine  counsels,  had  fully 

^.e.    The  protection  afforded  to  St.  Paul  by  the  laws  and  power  of 
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on  the  road  to  Ostia.  And  thus  was  fulfilled  the  anticipation 
expressed  in  his  own  words,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered, 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith : 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  Righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
day,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  His 
appearing."     (2  Tim.  iv.  6 — 8.) 

Elementary  anp  General  Questions. 

1257.  What  duty  did  St.  Paul  discharge  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem 
from  Corinth,  and  under  what  circumstances? 

1258.  What  misrepresentation  of  his  doctrine  concerning  Christian 
liberty  was  at  that  time  current  at  Jerusalem  ? 

1269.  How  did  the  Apostle  rebut  this  calumny  ? 

1260.  Whence  was  it  that  he  failed  to  conciliate  the  Judaizing  party 
in  the  church  ? 

1261.  Relate  the  immediate  origin,  and  the  circumstances,  of  the 
tumult  which  was  raised  against  him. 

1262.  By  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  was  the  Apostle  rescued  ^ 
1263*  Relate  the  substance  of  his  address  to  the  people.    In  what  lan- 
guage was  that  address  delivered  ? 

1264.  How  was  Lysias  restrained  from  examining  the  Apostle  by 
torture? 

1265.  In  what  place  did  Lysias  retain  St.  Paul  in  custody? 

1266.  State  the  result  of  the  Apostle's  appearance  before  the  San- 
hedrim, under  protection  of  the  Roman  governor. 

1267.  What  Divine  encouragement  was  at  this  time  conveyed  to  St. 
Paul? 

1268.  What  plot  was  laid  for  his  destruction,  and  how  was  it  defeated  ? 

1269.  To  what  place  was  St.  Paul  sent  from  Jerusalem,  and  why  ? 

1270.  Who  was  at  this  time  the  Roman  procurator  of  Judea? 

1271.  What  parties  went  from  Jerusalem  to  CsBsarea  as  the  accusers  of 
St.  Paul? 

1272.  On  what  ostensible  ground  did  Felix  defer  judgment  after  the 
Apostle's  trial  ? 

1273.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  more  private  appearance 
before  Felix  and  Drusilla. 

1274.  By  whom  was  Felix  succeeded  as  procurator  of  Judea? 

1275.  Give  the  particulars  of  St.  Paul's  second  trial  at  Csssarea,  undei* 
Festus. 

1276.  What  led  the  Apostle  to  appeal  to  the  Roman  emperor ;  t.  e,  in- 
sisting on  his  right  as  a  Roman  citizen,  to  demand  a  trial  at  Rome  ? 

1277.  State  the  occasion  and  result  of  St.  Paul's  appearance  before 
Agrippa  and  Bernice. 

Rome,  by  which  he  was  screei^ed  during  many  years  from  the  malice  of 
the  Jews,  is  worthy  of  diligent  remark.    The  origin  and  existence  of  the 
Roman  power  is  a  great  fact  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world ; 
and  I  again  call  attention  to  the  intimation  already  given,  thff'' 
shadow  of  this  great  earthly  power  was  made  subservient  to  the 
and  growth  of  the  infant  Christian  Church. 
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1278.  Trace  the  coone  of  St  Paul's  rayage  and  jonraey  to  Bome. 

1279.  Who  were  the  Apostle's  companions  on  that  occasion? 

1280.  What  was  the  nature  of  St  Paul's  custody  at  Borne,  and  hov 
long  did  it  continue? 

1281.  Kelau  the  circumstances  and  result  of  St  Paul's  interriew  with 
the  Roman  Jews. 

1282.  By  what  Christian  brethren  was  the  Apostle  attended  during  hi$ 
detention  at  Rome? 

12H3.  What  measure  of  success  attended  his  preaching  in  that  city? 
1284.  Give  the  (probable)  outline  of  St  Paul's  subsequent  history. 

ADDinoNAii  QuEsnowa. 

1286.  Describe  the  military  escort  sent  by  Lysiaa  with  St.  Pan!  fros 
Jerusalem  to  Antipatris,  and  thence  to  Csesiurea. 

1286.  What  Roman  troops  were  at  this  time  stationed  in  Jadea? 

1287.  What  Roman  historians  make  mention  of  Felix  as  procnratorcf 
Judea  ?    What  was  the  character  of  his  goYomment  ? 

1288.  Why  did  Felix  select  the  prntorium  of  Herod  as  the  place  of 
St  Paul's  custody  in  Ciesarea? 

1289.  Who  was  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Felix,  and  what  was  her  cha- 
racter? 

1290.  What  circumstance  led  to  the  recall  of  Felix  from  the  government 
of  Judea  to  Rome? 

1291.  How  long  after  St  Paul's  trial  before  Felix  did  this  recall  take 
place?    Why  did  the  procurator  detain  the  Apostle  in  Csesarea  so  long? 

1292.  Who  were  Agrippa  and  Bemice? 

1298.  Give,  as  fullv  as  you  can,  the  details  of  St  Paul's  voyage  and 
journey  to  Rome;  including  an  accurate  description  of  the  places  at 
which  he  touched  or  landed, — the  management  of  the  ship  during  the 
storm, — and  the  locality  and  circumstances  of  the  wreck,  —  so  as  to  ex- 
plain and  elucidate  the  whole  of  Acts  xxviu 

1294.  To  whose  charge  did  Julius  commit  St  Paul  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome? 
'    1295.  Date  the  arrival  of  St  Paul  at  Rome. 

1296.  State  generally  the  substance  of  the  epistles  written  by  St  Paul 
•at  Rome,— viz.  to  Philemon,  the  Colossians,  the  Ephesians,  and  the 
Philippians.. 

1297.  What  circumstances  occasioned  an  unfavourable  change  (hu- 
manly speaking)  in  the  prospects  of  St  Paul  at  Rome  ? 

1298.  Date  ue  (probable)  second  imprisonment,  and  the  death,  of  St. 
Paul  at  Rome. 

1299.  State  the  substance  of  the  epistles  which  St.  Paul  wrote  during 
the  latter  period  of  his  life,  viz.  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  that  to 
Titus. 

1800.  Repeat  2  Tim.  iv.  6—8. 

1801.  What  do  we  know  concerning  the  date  and  penman  ot  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ? 

1802.  What  great  fact  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  appears 
to  have  been  designed  to  foster  the  infant  church  of  Christ  ?  How  Is  this 
seen  in  various  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles? 
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The  Later  Histobt  of  the  Apostles. 

GoKGERNiNQ  the  twelve  Apostles  little  more  than  that  which 
has  been  recorded  in  the  foregoing  chapters  can  be  gathered 
from  Scripture.  Traditions  concerning  them,  more  or  less 
vague,  are  extant ;  but  these  are  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
present  history. 

Our  last  notice  of  St,  Peter  referred  to  his  presence  at 
Antioch,  when  St.  Paul  **  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he 
-was  to  be  blamed."    At  a  later  period  he  wrote  his  Epistles ;  the 
First  Epistle  probably  about  a.d.  63  or  64 ;  the  Second  perhaps 
^bout  A.D.  65.    It  appears  from  1  Pet.  v.  13-)  that  the  writer 
was  then  at  Babylon ;  but  whether  or  not  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  is  uncertain.    It  appears  to 
be  tolerably  certain  that  this  Apostle  suffered  martyrdom, 
perhaps  at  Kome,  by  crucifixion ;  but  it  is  clear  that  ne  was 
never  long  resident  at  Rome,  and  certain  that  he  was  never 
bishop  of  the  church  in  that  city.  Some  suppose  that  he  remained 
at  Antioch,* 

Of  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother,  we  have  no  authentic 
information  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  said  that 
he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Scythia,  Greece,  and  Thrace,  and 
that  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  crucifixion  on  a  cross  of  peculiar 
form  (  X  ),  hence  called  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

James,  the  brother  of  John,  was  put  to  death,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  by  Herod  Agrippa. 

St.  John  was  at  Jerusalem  when  St.  Paul  paid  his  third  visit 
to  that  place.  It  is  probable  that  he  afterwards  settled  at 
Ephesus,  as  the  head  of  the  church  in  that  place,  and  probably 
also  of  other  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  Here  he  appears  to  have 
written  his  Gospel  and  Epistles ;  the  precise  dates  of  which, 
however,  are  uncertain.  He  was  banished  to  Patmos,  an  island 
of  the  ^gean  Sea,  probably  by  the  emperor  Domitian  (who 
died  AD.  96),  where  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  After  his  re- 
tui^  from  exile,  from  which  he  was  recalled  under  an  edict  of 
Nerva,  the  successor  of  Domitian,  he  appears  to  have  lived  at 
Ephesus,  to  extreme  old  age.  He  died,  probably,  during  thd 
reign  of  Trajan,  which  extended  from  a.d.  98  to  a.b.  117. 

*  See  Kitto's  CycloptBcSa of  BMeal Literature;  articles,  Peter,  Epistles 
of  Peter. 
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Philip  18  said  to  have  laboured  in  Phrygia,  and  to  have  died 
at  Hierapolis  in  Syria ;  but  there  is  do  authentic  record  of  his 
history  of  later  date  than  that  of  the  assembly  of  the  Apostles 
soon  afler  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 

Bartholomew  (son  of  Tolmai^  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  as  Nathanael.  He  is  said  to  have  laboured  in  Judea 
(perhaps  in  Arabia  Felix) ;  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom^ 

St.  Matthew  appears  to  have  written  his  Gospel  at  some 
time  prior  to  those  of  the  other  Evangelists,  but  its  precise  date 
is  uncertain.  It  is  said  that  he  remained  at  Jerusalem,  about 
fifteen  years  after  the  Ascension;  after  which,  according  to 
some  accounts,  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Ethiopia.  There  is 
no  tradition  of  his  having  suffered  martyrdom. 

St.  Thomas  is  said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  Parthia 
and  Persia :  other  accounts  place  the  scene  of  nis  labours  in 
India,  where  he  is  reported  to  have  suffered  martyrdom. 

James  the  Less,  son  of  Alphseus,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  James,  our  Lord  s  brother,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul, 
Gal.  i.  19.  Others,  however,  suppose  that  this  James,  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  surnamed  the  Just,  who  presided  over  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  is  a  different  person.  At  all  events,  the 
latter  James  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  canonical  jBpistle ; 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  a.  d.  62. 

Concerning  Jude,  or  Judas  (called  also  Lebbseus  and  Thad- 
deus),  —  Simon  Zelotes  (or  the  Canaanite,  which  is  of  the 
same  signification),  —  and  Matthias,  —  nothing  is  known  beyond 
what  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
of  that  name,  or  to  another  who  is  reckoned  among  the  brethren 
of  our  Lord.  The  writer  speaks  of  himself  as  the  brother  of 
James.    The  date  of  the  Epistle  is  uncertain. 

Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus,  a.d.  71,  when  the  Temple 
was  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  Jewish  people  were  scattered  over 
the  earth ;  thus  rendering  impossible  the  prescribed  observances 
of  that  ancient  dispensation  which  had  now,  according  to  the 
will  of  its  Divine  Author,  passed  away.  But  that  which  was 
more  perfect  had  come.  By  this  time  the  glorious  Gospel,  — 
the  glad  tidings  of  peace  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  to  all 
who  come  unto  God  by  Him,  — had  been  proclaimed  in  all  the 
chief  cities  and  principal  parts  of  the  known  world.  The  good 
seed  had  been  extensively  sown,  —  afterwards,  indeed,  in  some 
places  to  be  trodden  down,  in  others  to  wither  away,  and  in 
others  to  be  choked,  yet  still,  far  and  wide,  to  bear  frmt,  "  some 
thirty,  some  sixty,  some  an  hundred  fold."    By  this  means,  the 

nowledge  of  the  living  God,  as  the  God  of  holiness  and  love, 
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will  continue  to  increase,  to  the  latest  generation.  And  thus 
will  the  highest  fulfilment  be  given  to  that  promise  made  to 
faithful  Abraham,  "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
be  blessed"  (Gen.xxii.  18.),  —and  to  that  word  of  prophecy, 
"  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be 
no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to 
order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice 
from  henceforth  even  for  ever.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
will  perform  this."  (Isa.  ix.  7.) — Thy  kingdom  come!  Even 
so,  come.  Lord  Jesus ! 

Elementary  and  General  Questions. 

1303.  What  is  known  concerning  the  place  and  manner  of  St.  Peter's 
death  ? 

1304.  What  information  have  we  received  concerning  the  Apostle 
Andrew,  St.  Peter's  brother  ? 

1305.  What  became  of  the  Apostle  James,  brother  of  St  John  ? 

1306.  Over  what  church  did  St.  John  preside  ? 

1307.  By  whom,  and  to  what  place,  was  he  banished,  and  by  whom 
was  he  recalled  ? 

1308.  What  is  the  (probable)  date  of  his  death? 

1309.  What  is  our  last  authentic  notice  of  the  Apostle  Philip? 

1310.  What  do  we  know  concerning  the  other  Apostles,  viz.  Bartho- 
lomew, Thomas,  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  Judas  (Lebbaeus,  Thaddsus), 
Simon  Zelotes  or  the  Canaanite,  and  Matthias  ? 

1311.  Who  were  James  and  Jude,  the  writers  of  Canonical  Epistles  ? 

Additional  Questions. 

1812.  Give  the  substance,  and  probable  dates,  of  the  two  Epistles  of 
St  Peter,  —  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  —  and  that  of  St  Jude. 

1313.  Where  (probably)  did  St  John  write  his  Gospel  and  Epistles, 
and  where  (  certainly)  the  Apocalypse  ? 

1314.  State  generally  the  substance  and  characteristics  of  these 
portions  of  sacred  Scripture. 

1316.  Date  —  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  —  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Domitian  and  accession  of  Nerva,  —  the  period  of  the  reign 
of  Trajan. 

1316.  Repeat  Gen.  xxii.  18. :  Isaiah  ix,  6,  7. 


^  For  Remarks  on  the  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  and  Authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Scriptural  Interpretation, 
with  a  particular  account  of  Scriptural  Prophecies  and  their  fulfil- 
ment—a detailed  Survey  of  the  History  and  Contents  of  the  several 
Books  of  Scripture,— a  classified  Summary  of  Biblical  Antiquities, 
Manners  and  Customs,  ^  and  a  general  View  of  Scriptural  Geo- 
graphy and  Natural  History,—  see  Nicholls*s  Help  to  Biding  the 
Bible, — ^Dr.  Angus's  Bible  Hand-Book, — or,  for  further  information. 
Home's  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

[The  comiiMHily  raooved  Chronology,  which  has  been  adopted  throngfa- 
oat  this  volame,  is  that  which  stands  in  the  margin  of  onr  Bibles,  follow- 
ing the  Hebrew  text,  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Archbishop  Ushez. 
In  some  cases,  longer  periods  oi  time  are  indicated  by  the  Septuagint  and 
by  Joeephns  than  by  the  Hebrew  text;  and  henoe  (chiefly)  has  arisen 
another  system,  elaborated  and  corrected  by  Dr.  Hales  and  otfaera 
Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  several  siystema 
In  the  forgoing  work,  dates  have  been  copioiialy  intospened  in  the  text, 
according  to  the  conunon  chrmology :  but  I  append  this  brief  Chrcmo- 
logical  Table,  partly  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  dates  of  the  principal 
events  in  a  compendious  form,  and  partly  for  the  porpose  of  giving  a 
synopss  of  the  shorter  and  longer  systems.    For  particalars  oonceming 
the  various  systems  which  have  been  received  with  greater  or  less  appro- 
bation, see  ^  H.  Nicolas,  Ckromohgif  ofHutmy;  Clinton,  Fasti;  Kitto, 
(^dopttdia  of  Biblical  LUeraiwrty  art.  Ckromilogjf;  Angoa,  Bible-Hamd- 
looL} 

L  IVomtht  Cnatiom  to  Ike  JDehige, 
1656  yean,  B.G.  4004—2348  (  UAer) ;  2252  years,  B.  a  5411—3159  (J7afe«). 

*  This  difBerenoe  sxisei  chiefly  from  fke  Tmriation  of  the  Septuacint  from  the  Hebicv 
respecting  the  agea  of  many  of  the  antedilnrian  patriarchw  at  the  birth  of  their  aoni,  the 
Septuagint  in  tacae  caaea  rqaeaenting  the  patriareha  aa  100  yean  older  than  the  Hebrer. 


Creation  of  the  World 

Enoch  tran^ted,  aged  365  years 

Adam  died,  aged  930  years 

*«  VkAvn  _  _  _ 


bom 
'lah  died,  aged  969  years 
ge  -  - 


B.a 

B.a 

Usher. 
4004 

Hales. 

5411 

3017 

3914 

3074 

4481 

2948 

3755 

2349 

3160 

2348 

8159 
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B.C. 

B.C. 

Usher. 

Hales 

2234 

2614 

1998 

2906 

1996 

2153 

1917 

2093 

1921 

2078 

n.  From  the  Deluge  to  the  {finoT)  (ha  of  Abraham. 

427  years,  b.c.  2848—1921  (  Usher) ;  to  the  (first)  OaU,  1066  yearf,  B.  c. 

3159—2093  (JTo/ca). 

t  The  difference  larlMs  chiefly  from  the  addition  by  the  Septnagint  of  100  ye«n  to  th« 
ages  of  the  fint  six  poet-dilavian  patriudu,  with  the  ineertion  of  Cainan  (II)  between 
AxTslhxxaA  and  Salah. 


Tower  of  Babel.    Confusion  of  Tongues  - 

Noah  died,  aged  950  years  .... 

Abraham  bom     -----. 

First  Call  of  Abraham  (from  Chaldea)    - 

Second  Gall  of  Abraham  (from  Haran)   - 

III.  From  the  Call  of  Abraham  to  ^  Exodus. 
430  yearsy  B.C.  1921—1491  (Jlsher) ;  445  years,  B.  c.  2093—1648  (^Hales). 

t  Usher  zeckoni  from  the  aeoond  call,  Halei  from  Che  flnt,  which  he  places  flfleen  yean 

«  earlier. 

Ishmoel  bom        .----. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah  destroyed  -  .  .  • 

Isaac  bom  --.--, 

Abraham  called  to  offer  Isaac      .  .  .  < 

Sarah  died,  aged  127  years  .... 

Isaac  married  Rebekah    -  -  .  .  • 

Jacob  and  Esau  bom  (Isaac  60  years  old) 

Abraham  died,  aged  175  years     .  -  .  • 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt  (17  years  old)     - 

Isaac  died,  aged  180  years  .... 

Jacob  and  his  family  settled  in  Egypt     - 

Jacob  died,  aged  147  years  .... 

Joseph  died,  aged  110  years        .... 

Aaron  bora  ...... 

Moses  bom  -.---. 

Moses  fled  into  Midian    ..... 

The  Exodus,  Passage  of  the  Bed  Sea 

lY.  Drom  the  Exodus  to  the  Dedication  of  Solomon's  Tem^e. 
488 yean,  b.  c.  1491—1003  (Usher) ;  628  years,  B.  o.  1648—1020  {Hales). 

t  Henceforward,  the  diflbrenee  arises  from  the  rarious  interpretation  of  seyeral  passages 

of  Scripture. 

The  Law  delivered  on  Sinai         .  -  -  . 

The  Israelites  entered  Canaan     .... 

Joshua  died,'  aged  110  years        .... 

Eli  died  -  -  -  -  -    .        - 

Saul  anointed  first  king  of  Israel 

David  king  (at  Hebron)  ..... 

Rebellion  of  Absalom       ..... 

Solomon  king      ...... 

Completion  and  Dedication  of  the  Temple  « 


1911 

2067 

1897 

2055 

1896 

2054 

1871 

2028 

1859 

2016 

1856 

2018 

1886 

1994 

1821 

1978 

1728 

1886 

1716 

1874 

1706 

1863 

1689 

1846 

1635 

1793 

1574 

1731 

1571 

1728 

1531 

1688 

1491 

1648 

1490 

1647 

1451 

1608 

1443 

1582 

1116 

1110 

1095 

1110 

1065 

1070 

1023 

1036 

1016 

1-"- 

1008 
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V.  From  the  DedUatkm  of  the  Temple  to  the  Babj/loniau  Ce^Okity. 
415 yeart,  B.C.  1008—588  {Uther) ;  484year«, B.c  1020 — 586  (fia/a> 

I  Usher.)  Hales. 
Solomon  died.    Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes  •  -  |    975    |  9^ 

See  tlM  Chronology  of  thb  period  in  the  liit  of  the  Kings  of  Jndah  and  Israel. 

YI.  From  the  Babylonian  Captivity  to  the  Birth  of  Christ 
588 yean  {Uaher) \  586  yean  (^Hales), 

Return  of  the  Jews,  under  the  edict  of  Cyrus        -             -  -     536 

The  second  Temple  begun             ...             .  .534 

The  second  Temple  completed  and  dedicated        ...     511; 

Ezra  commissioned  to  visit  Jerusalem      -            -            -  -     45S 

First  commission  of  Nehemiah      ...            .  .440 

Second  commission  of  Nehemiah  -            -            -            .  -     444 

Further  reformation  by  Nehemiah            •            -            -  -     42^ 

Close  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  about            -             -  .     4(hj 

Samaritan  Temple  built  on  Mount  Gerizim,  about       »     -  >     S32 

Alexander  the  Great  at  Jerusalem           -            -            -  -     332 

Alexander  died     .            -            -            -            .             .  -     323 

The  Septuagint  Translation  begun            -            -            .  -     285 

Antiochus  Kpiphanes  plundered  the  Temple         >  >     17U 

Revolt  of  the  Jews  under  Mattathias        -           -            -  .167 

Judas  Maccabseus  purified  the  Temple     -           >            -  .164 

Judas  Maccabteus  slain ;  succeeded  by  Jonathan  -            .  -161 

Temple  in  Egypt  built  by  Onias  -           -           -  -     149 

Jonathan  succeeded  by  ^imon       -            -           -            .  -      144 

Simon  succeeded  by  John  Hyrcanus         -           -            -  -     lo»> 

John  Hyrcanus  succeeded  bv  Aristobulus,  as  king            -  .      \Q^ 

Aristobulus  succeeded  by  Alexander  Jannseus      -            >  .      iq^ 

Alexander  Jannseus  succeeded  by  his  queen  Alexandra    -  -       79 
Alexandra  succeeded  by  HjTcanus,  who  was  soon  compelled  to 

yield  to  his  younger  brother  Aristobulus          -            -  .79 

Syria  reduced  to  a  Roman  proWnce  by  Pompey  the  Great  .       65 
Porapey,  in  the  interest  of  Hyrcanus,  takes  Jerusalem,  and  makes 

Judea  tributary  to  Rome           ...            .  -       63 

Disturbances  by  Aristobulus  and  his  sim  Alexander,  who  are 

vanquished  by  Gabinius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria  -       57 

The  Temple  plundered  by  Crassus            -           -           -  -       54 

Antipater  appointed  governor  of  Judea  by  Julius  Csesar  -  -       47 
Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  vanquished  by  Herod,  son  of  An- 
tipater -            -           -           -            -            -            --42 

Herod  appointed  King  of  Judea    -           -            -            -  "40 

Jerusalem  captured  by  Herod                   -           -            -  -      37 

The  Temple  rebuilt  by  Herod       -           -           -           -  -      17 

VII.  From  tlte  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  first  Century, 

The  Birth  OF  Jestjs  Christ       -  -  -   l?**^^?!/*    •. 

_      .  1  A.u.a  749  or  760. 

Pontius  Pilate  appointed  Procurator  of  Judea  (vulgar  aara)  A.  s.  27 
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Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  Christ       a.  d.  83 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  -  -  -       between  a.  d.  85  and  40 

-  88 

.  44 

-  61 

-  65 

-  70 

-  71 

-  96 

-  97 

-  100 


ierod  A^ppa  king  of  Jndea           -           -  - 

^t.  Paul  at  Antioch  and  at  Jerusalem           -       ,  - 

St.  Paul  sent  to  Rome,  a.  d.  60,  which  he  reached  - 

Beginning  of  the  Jewish  War  -  -  - 
Jerusalem  besieged  and  taken  hj  Titus 

The  Temple  destroyed          .           -           -  - 

St.  John  banished  to  Patmos  -  -  . 
St.  John  liberated  from  exile  ... 
St.  John  died,  about              -           - 


THE  JUDGES  OP  ISRAEL. 

[There  is  great  difficulty  in  dating  several  of  the  events  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Judges,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  period  of  this 
history  includes  certain  intervals  of  time  the  extent  of  which  is  not  spe- 
cified, thus  leaving  room  for  various  conjectures.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  different  systems  of  Usher  and  Hales.] 


I.  Servitude,  Mesopotamia 

1.  Othniel  - 

n.  Servitude,  Moabites 

2.  Ehud  (and) 

3.  Shamgar 

HI.  Servitude,  Ganaanites 

4.  Deborah  and  Barak 

lY.  Servitude,  Midianites 

5.  Gideon 

6.  Abimelech 

7.  Tola       .  *  - 

8.  Jair        .  .  - 

y.  Servitude,  Ammonites 

9.  Jephthah 

10.  Ibzan      -  -  - 

11.  Elon 

12.  Abdon    -  -  - 

VI.  Servitude,  Philistine^ 

13.  Samson, 
Interregnum 

14.  EU 

Samuel  called  as  a  prophet 

YII.  Servitude  or  anarchy 

15.  Samuel  -     -     - 


} 


20) 
20  j 


30 
10 


} 


Hales. 


Yean. 


I 


8 
40 

18 

80 

20 
40 

7 
40 

8 
28 
22 

18 
6 
7 

10 
8 

40 


40 

20 
12 


1672) 
1564  J 

1524 
1506 

1426) 
140GJ 

1368) 
1359  j 
1319 
1316) 
1293  J 
1271) 
1253  j 
12471 
1240  V 
1230j 


1222-) 

II82J 

1142 
1122 


Usher. 


Yean. 


40 


80 

40 

40 

9 

48 

6 
25 


40 


21 


B.  C. 


fl413 
(1405 

1325 
1285 

1245 

1236 
fl232 
11210 

n206 
(1188 
^1182 
-{1176 
tll66 


1167 


1116 


444 
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THE  KINGS  OP  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 


StQ],  King  of  aU  Israel       .       . 
I>*vid.       „       „  ... 

Solomon,   n       n  •       .        - 

Diyision  of  the  Kingdom,  975. 


B.G. 

1095 
1055 
1015 


JUDAH. 


(Houte  o/DavkL) 
Renoboam 
AbUah      - 
Am  •  .    - 


Jehoshaphat 

Jehoram  (Joram) 
Ahaziah    - 
Athaliah  - 
Joash  (Jehoash) 

Amaziah   - 
Uz^iah 


Jotham 
Ahaz 


Hezekiah  • 


B.a 


&75 
967 
965 


914 


889 
885 
884 
878 


838 
809 


768 
741 


725 


B.a 


975 


954 
958 
980 
928 

918 

897 
896 


884 

866 
839 

825 

784 

772 

771 

760 
758 


738 
729 
721 


Jeroboam  -    .     . 


un  -     -     .  "v 


Nadab.  '  ^^'''^' 

Zimn  -    -    .    -    SmgUB^ 
Omn    -    -    -    - .  , 

Ahab   -    -    .    .  j 

Ahaziah    -    .    .  ^  Home<tf 
Joram  (Jehoram)  i     ^^**^'' 

Jehu    .... 


■-{ 


Jehoahaz  >    .    . 
Jehoaah  (Joasb) 

Jeroboam  II.  -    .  (    SS^, 

(Interregnum    end 
Anazcliy.) 

Zachariah-    -    ^ . 

Shallum    -    .    -     S*ortife*..j 
Menahem .    -    .  i     j^^^ 


Pekahiah 
Pekah-    -    .    . 


Single  BdgH, 


CAnarehy.) 

Hoshea     -    .    -     ShtgieRein 
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JUPAU. 

B.O. 

B.O. 

IsrabL. 

MaDasseh   ,       - 

Amon     ~           -           -           - 

Josiah     -           -           -           • 

Jeboahaz            ... 

Jehoiakim          -           -           - 

Jehoiachin          -           -           - 

Zedekiah 

(Jerusalem  finally  taken  bythe  Chaldeani.  \ 
Temple  Iramt.    Oedaliah  governor.)        j 

1 

696 
641 
689 
609 

598 

678 

or 

687 

THE  PRINCIPAL  PROPHETS  OP  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 
(See  pages  282 ;  298 ;  800 ;  807 ;  816.) 


Joel 

Jonah  - 
Amos  • 
Hosea  - 
Isaiah  • 
Micah  •• 
Nahum  - 
Zephaniah 


B.C. 

877—847 
826—784 
810—78^ 
800—726 
766—698 
768^699 
720—698 
640—609 


B.C. 

Jeremiah 

-    628—685 

Habakkuk 

-    612—698 

Daniel  - 

-    606—684 

Obadiah 

-    688-688 

Ezekiel 

-    696—686 

Haggai 

-    620—618 

Zecbariah 

-    620—610 

MaUchi 

-    486—897 

THE  JEWISH  HIGH  PRIESTS  DURING  AND  AFTER   THE 

BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY. 


B.  a 

Azariah  III.  (carried  cap- 
tive) -  -  -  610 
Josedek  (hia  son,  captire)  •  688* 
Jesus,  or  Joshua  -  -  686 
Joiachim  -  -  -  480 
Eliashib  -  -  -  462 
Joiada  -  -  -  441 
Jonathan  L  -  -  -  897 
Jaddua  -  -  -  860 
Oniasl.  -  -  -  824 
Simon  the  Just  -  -  800 
Eleazar  -  -  -  292 
Manasses  -  -  260 
OniuII.     -           -  -  288 


B   C  ' 

Simon  IL     -           -           •  219 

Oniaa  IIL    -           -           -  196 

Jason           ...  X75 

Menelans     -           -           ^  172 

Judaa  Maccabeus   *           -  162 

(Interreffnom.) 

Jonathan  II.            -           .  162 

Simon  III.    ...  143 

John  Hyrcanua        -           -  186 

Aristobulus  (King)  •           .  107 

Alexander  Jannsiia  (King)  105 

Hyrcanus  II.            -           -  78 

Aristobulus  II.         -           -  66 
Herod  the  Great 
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1,  FiWH  Adam  to  Jbrael. 

Adam 
\ 


Cain 

TheCalnttM 
(DMtrojwl  in  Um  Ddnte.) 


Ji^HMt 


Hit  towndwiti 
paoplad  Bonp* 


Abraham 

Itaae 
I 


Emo,  Jacob 
The  Edomltd 


Abri 
(muidorad.) 


Sham 

His  dcwandanta 
peopled  Asia 


Terah 

I 


Nahor 


Bethi 


I 


ad 


Laban,  Reb^ah 


I 


Leah,  Rac! 


:kel. 


The  Twelrc  Tribei  of  lanel. 


Setlt 

TbeSetlilfiea 
£nocli 

Noala. 


Ham 

HIa  deicendaiita 
peopled  Africa. 
Tliey  inclade 

ThecJa«Jt» 

Hittites 
Jcbuaitci  JEO. 


I 


r 


lit 
I 


1. 


Ammonltca,  MoaUtts. 


2.  Kings  qf  Assyria,  connected  toith  Sacred  HiaUny, 


Pul 


B.C. 

"  769> 


Tiglath  Pile«er  738. 
Shalmaneaer    -  729. 

Sennacherib    *  713. 
Esarhaddoa    -  711. 


CONTEMPORARY  WITH 

Uzsiah,  Jotham,  and  Ahaz  in  Judah ;  Menahem,  Pekahiab. 

Pekah  in  Israel. 
Ahax  in  Judah.    (Anarchy  in  Israel.) 
Ahaa  and  Hezekiah,  in  Judah ;  Hoshea  in  Israel,  whom  he 

conauered.    (Fall  of  Nineveh,  B.C.  606.) 
Hezekiah. 
Hezekiah  and  Manasseh. 


8..  Kings  of  Babylon,    (Chaldean  Empire,    See  note,  p.  297.) 


Nabopolassar 
Nebuchadnezzar    - 
Evil  Merodach 
(Uvarodamus). 


B.C. 

-  625 
.    604 

-  561 


Neriglessar  - 
Laborosoarchod 
Belshazzar  - 
(Nabonadius). 

(Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus,  b.c.  538.) 


4.  The  Kings  qf  Persia, 


B.C. 

-  .W 

-  556 
•    0-35 


Marathon,  B.c.  490) 
■A.erxeB  1.,  nu  sun.     i  j-»c»c«wni  ai.  kf«»»€i»«.»,  ».**. -.»«./     -  -  »  . 

Artaxerxes  I.,  Longimanus,  his  son  (Ezra.    Nehemiah)  -  .  . 

Xerxes  II.,  his  son  -------  .. 

Sogdianus,  his  half-brother  (two  very  brief  reigns)        -  -  .  . 

Barlus  II.,  Nothus,  son  of  Artaxerxes  I. ;  assassin  of  Sogdiafius 

Artaxerxes  II..  Afnemon     -..---  .. 

Revolt  of  Cyrus  (his  brother).    Retreat  of  the  Greeks  under  XenophoiL 

B.  c.  401 .  «^    "» 


B.C. 

559 
529 

m 

485 
461 
484 
424 
433 
404 
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OchuB,  his  son         .... 

Arses,  his  son  .  .  .  . 

Darius  III.,  Codomannus   .  -  . 

Conquered  bjr  Alexander  the  Great. 

his  death,  b.  c.  330. 


The  Persian  empire  ended  with 


B.C. 

368 
337 
335 


5.  The  SeleuddtBy  or  Kings  qf  Syria  more  or  less  connected  toUh  Sacred  History,  ' 

B.C. 

Seleucus  Nicator        .......*    312—280 

Antiochus  Soter,  his  son       .......    280—261 

Antiochus  Theos,  his  son       ..*....    261—247 

Seleucus  Callinlcus,  his  son  .......    247—226 

Seleucus  Ceraunus,  his  son   ..--••.  '226 — 223 
Antiochus  the  Great,  his  brother      -•-...    223 — 187 
Seleucus  Philopator,  his  son  ..-...-    187 — 176 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  his  brother    ......    17&— 164 

Antiochus  Eupator,  his  son   .......    164 — 162 

Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator         ....    162—150 

(Alexander  Balas,  usurper,  pretending  to  be  a  son  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes)        .--.---..    150—146 
Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of  Demetrius  Soter  ....    146—141 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  brother         -  -  -  •  .  -141  —  128 

This  dynasty  remained  in  power  until  it  was  expelled  by  Pompey,  a.d.  65,  by 
whom  Syria  was  finally  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 


6.  Tke  PtolemieSt  or  later  K^tgs  of  Egypt,  more  or  less  connected  with  Sacred 

History. 


• 


Ptolemy  I.  (Lagi,  i.  e.  son  of  Lagus ;  surnamed  Soter)  . 
Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelphus)  .  -  -  -  - 

Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes)    ---.-- 

Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator) 

Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes)    ---.-- 

Ptolemy  VI.  (Philometor) 

Ptolemy  VII.  (Euergetes  II.)        .           -           -           -           . 
Ptolemy  VIII.  (Soter  II.) 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt,  under  Cleoiiatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  and  sister 
of  Ptolemy  XIII.,  was  absorbed  in  the  Roman  Empire,  under  Augustus, 
B.C.  30, 


B.C. 

323 
285 
247 
222 
205 
181 
146 
117 


7.  The  Maccabees  and  Asmonaan  Dynasty. 

MATTATHIAS 

J 


John 


Simon, 

high  priest 

aftei  Jonathan 


Judas  Maccabaens 


Eleaur 


Jonathan^ 
bighpxlMt 


I 


Jui 


idag 


Mattathlas 


I 


John  HvaoAirot 


Aristobulus  I., 
king  of  Judaea 


Antigonui 


AtaXAKDaR  jAWtMOtt 

who  niarried  Alexandra 


I 


HtscanuiII., 

high  priest  and  king 


ARtaroBVi.uf  11., 
king  of  Judaea 


Alexandra 


I 


Maiiamne. 


I 
Aristobulus, 
high  print. 


Alexander, 

married 
Alexandra, 

dau.  of 
Hyccanu  II* 


AwTtaoinTS, 
klngof  Juduu 
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8.  Tlu  fferodian  Famify. 

HEROD  THE  OREAT. 
*  AarmATmm^  pBoeintATMi  or  Jvbba 
en  vlvn»«f  vhon 


I 


MarimiMU. 


Herod  PhDip, 


Pht 


Caltliace 
I 


I 


r ' '  I  Idnmw 

lte«dAffri|ML-Ua«d.Mnf>Hcf«diak  Matt.  a.  M. 

AmSLU         cfClukifc  Markvi.17. 
I 

Harod  Agiliip*  II..Bmioe^I)nuUla. 

Act*  SXT.  IS.    Aeu  SXT.  19.    Act!  sxiv.  S4> 


HcLd 
Anttpaa* 
Tcttwclk 
oTGalilee 


ItBXi. 


htttband. «. 
Herodias. 


•  WbowMtpfotablr.dwmiafanebkU 
mroitUNl  tb*  fovaraiMnt  of  Idotuca. 
t  Pot  to  daalfi  by  tbdr  ftllMr  Hawl. 


of  the  nme  name,  to  whom  Alesander  Janam 


THE  JEWISH  YEAB. 


Sacred. 

ClTil. 

Jewish  Monthi. 

English  Months. 

1. 

7. 

Nisan  or  Abib 

«  March  and  ApriL 

2. 

a 

Jyar  (lyar),  or  Zif 

=  April  and  May. 

8. 

9. 

Sivan 

B  May  and  June. 

4. 

10. 

Thammoz 

as  June  and  July. 

6. 
6. 

11. 

12. 

Ab 
Elul 

B  July  and  August 

a  August  and  September. 

7. 

1. 

Tisri 

a  September  and  October. 

8. 

2. 

Marchesyan 

Bs  October  and  November. 

9. 

3. 

Kisleu  or  Chisleu 

»  November  and  December. 

10. 

'4. 

Thebet 

B  December  and  January. 

11. 

6. 

Sebat 

—  January  and  February. 

12. 

6. 

Adar 

B  February  and  March. 

TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  MONET, 

MENTIONED  IN  SCKIFTUBB. 

1.  Jaoiah  Wd^Us  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight 

lbs.  ox.     dwti.      gr. 

The  gerab,  one-twentieth  of  a  Bhekel 0  ...  0  ...  0  ...  10i| 

Bekah,  half  a  shekel 0  ...  0  ...  4  ...  18? 

The  shekel 0...  0  ...  9  ...    2i 

The  maneh,  60  shekels 2  ...  3  ...  6  ...  10| 

The  talent,  60  maneh,  8000  shekels. .,118  ...  10  ...  1  ...  10} 
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2.  Senptun  Meatvru  of  length  reduced  to  £h»s^Uh.  M^ 


Eng.  feet  inch. 


A  digit,  Jer.  Ki.  21  0 

4  I  A  palm,'Exod,  xxv.  26 0 


12  I     8  I  A  span,  Extd.  xxvui.  16 0 


24 


96 


144 


192 


1920 


6  I     2-1  A  cubit,  Gen.  vi.  16 1 


24 


8H 


48 


480 


12  I    4  i  A  fathom,  Acto  xxvii.  28 7 


18  I   6  I  in  EzekiePs  reed,  Ezek.  xl.  8—6  10 


24 


240 


8 


80 


14 


20 


2  1    in  AA  Arabian  pole 

Schoenus,       orl 
Measuring  line,  >  146 
EzeLxl.  8.   ..J 


^H 


10 


0-912 
8-648 

10-944 
9-888 
8-652 

11-8S8 
7-104 

11-040 


8.  The  long  Scripture  Hfeeuttres. 

•          Eng.  miles,  paces,  feet. 
A  cubit 0  ...      0  ...  1-824 


400  i  A  stadium  or  furlong,  Luke  xxiv.  18 0  ...  146  .,.  4'6 

2000  I     6  I  A  Sabbath  day's  journey.  Acts  i.  12'    0  ...  72§  ...  3-0 

1-0 


4000  I    10  I    2  1  An  eastern  mile.  Mat.  v.  41 


12000 


I  fleooo 


80 


240  I  48  I  24 


8 


403 


A  parasang 4  ...  163  ...  8-0 

81  A  day's  journey  88  ...  172  ...  4*0 


4.  Scriptvre  Measures  of  Ccqxuniyfor  Liquids,  reduced  to  EngKsh 

Wine  Measurei 

Gal.    pints. 

A  caph 0  ...  0-625 

A  log,  Lev,  xiv.  10   0  ...  0  833 

A  cab  0  ...  3-333 

A  bin,  Exod.  xxx.  24 1  ...  2 

A  seah 2  ...  4 


it 


6* 


16 


32 


96 


96( 


12 


24 


72 


?20 


8 


6 


18 


180 


6 


60 


8 


80 


A  bath,  or  ephah,  1  Kings  ) 
TiL  26 ;  John  il  6 j 


10 


A  kor  or  homer,  Ezek.  )    m, 
xlv.  14;  Isaiah  V.  10/  ^' 


4 
0 


QQ 
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AgacbiU  » 0 


A.  Seijpiurt  Mmumu  ofOaau^ftr  Omgt  Dry,  reAuxd  to  EmfiA 

ComMuuurtm 

Peck.  gal.   pntk 

0 ...  OS 

0  ...  2| 
0  ...  ^ 

.  0  ...  1 
.  0  ...  3 
.  1  ...  7 


20  I  A  cab  or  chcemx,  2  Kings  vL  25 ;  Bev.  tL  6 0 

1|  I  An  omer,  Exod.  xvi.  86 0 

1 


B6 


120 


J60 
1800" 


3600 


6 


18 
90" 


180 


3^  I  A  seah,  Mat.  xiiL  88 


10 


50     I  15 


100 


I    3  I  An  epbah,  Exek.  xlv.  11 8 

AJetech,  Hos.  iii.  2 15 

A  homer  or  kor,' 
Num.    xi  32:V    81 
Hofleaiu.2. 


80 


10 


6.  Joffith  Money  rtdmeed  to  Engluh  StandanL 


18 


10 


20 


A, 


A  gerah,  Exod. 

Abekah,  Exod.  xxxvuL  26 

A  shekel,    Exod. 
23 


£ 
0 
0 


18;    Jsa.  vu.>         q 
1000  I    100  I      60T  A  maneh  or  minah  Hebraicsi 6 


60000  I  6000  I  8000  |  60  |  A  talent 842 


A  Bolidus  aureus,  or  sextula,  was  worth 0 

A  siculns  aureus,  or  gold  shekel,  was  worth 1 

A  talent  of  gold  was  worth  5475 

In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  valued  at  5«.  and  gold  at  iL  per  oz. 


9.  d. 

2 

14  OJ 

8  9 

12  01 

16  6 

0  0 


7.  Jloman  and  Greek  Money  mentioned  in  ihe  New  Tettament,  reduced 

to  the  Engliah  Standard, 

£8.  d.M' 

A  mite  (xf«r«0,  Mark  xii.  42 0    0    0    0// 

A  farthing  (••M''"»0»  Mark  xii.  42 about    0    0    0    Ig 

A  penny  or  denarius  (^•^'•«')»  Mat  xxii.  19  0    0    7    2 

A  didrachm  (i/^««»^),  Mat  i^vii  24  -..    0    17   3 

A  stater  (r»*<p).  Mat  xvii.  27 0    8    8   0 

A  pound  or  mina  (amS),  Lu.  xix.  18 8    2    6   0 
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DIVISIONS  OF  CANAAN. 


Andeni  iCanaanitUk), 


braeUiiih, 


Sidonians. 

Unknown. 

Perizxitet. 

Same. 

Hivitet, 

Same. 

Jebusites. 

Araorites,  Hittites. 

Philistines. 

Moabites. 

Ammonites,  Gilead 

Kingdom  of  Bashan. 


Tribe  of  Aaher  (in  Lebanon). 

Naphtali  (north-west  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth). 

Zebulon  (west  of  Gennesareth). 

Issachar  (Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  Mount  Tabor). 

Half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Dor  and  Cssarea), 

Ephraim  (Shechem  and  Samaria)*  > 

Bdnjamin  (Jericho  and  Jerusalem). 

Judah  (Hebron  and  Judsea  Proper). 

Simeon  (south-west  of  Judah,  Dan,  and  Joppa). 

Reuben  (Gilead  and  Heshbon). 

Ammonites  (Gilead). 

Half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Golan  Bashan). 


JBomsM. 

)     Upper 
3    Galflee. 
Lower 
Galilee. 

Samaria, 


1 

1 


Judaea. 


Oilead. 


The  Histobical  Obdeb  ov  the  Books  of  thb  Old  Testament; 

THAT  IS,  THE  BOOES  OF  TUB  OlD  TESTAMEm*  ABBANGED  (GENE- 

ballt)  agoobding  to  the  Date  of  theib  Contbmt& 


Genesis. 

Job  (but  date  of 
this  history  un- 
certain). 
£xodus. 
Ijeviticus. 
Deuteronomy. 

lumbers. 

Joshua. 

Judges. 

Huth. 

1  Samuel. 


2  Samuel. 
1  Chronicles. 
Psalms  (chiefly  by 

David:   some  of 

other  dates). 
Song  of  Solomon. 

1  Kings,  i— xi. 

2  Chronicles,  i~ix. 
Proverbs. 
Eccleslastes. 

1  Kings,  xii.  to  the 
end. 


Jonah. 

Joel. 

Amos. 

Hosea. 

Isaiah. 

Micah. 

Nahum. 

Zephaniah. 

2  Chronicles,  x.  to 

the  end. 
2  Kings. 
Jeremiah. 


Lamentations. 

Habakkuk. 

Daniel. 

Obadiah. 

Ezekiel. 

Haggai. 

Zechariab. 

Esther. 

Ezra. 

Kehemiah. 

Malachi. 


The  Chbonologioal  Obdbb  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  ; 
that  is,  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  abbanged  accobd- 
iNG  to  the  Dates  at  which  thet  webb  (pbobablt)  wbitten. 


St  Matthew}  first 
uncertain 

1  Thessalonians 

2  Thessalonians 

1  Corinthians 

2  Corinthians 
Galatisns 
Romans , 
James   . 
Philemon 
Colosslani 
Ephesians 
Philipplans 
Hebrews 


A.D. 

gospel,  but  date 

perhaps  40-60 

62 

62 

66  or  67 

57  or  68 

62^8 

57  or  58 

61 

62 

62 

62 

62  or  63 

62  or  63 


St.  Luke 
Acts  . 
1  Timothy 

1  Peter . 
Titus  . 
St.  Mark 

2  Timothy 
2  Peter . 
Jude 

1  John  . 

2  John  . 

3  John  . 
St.  John 


A.D. 

at  latest  63;  perhaps  60u68 

63 
64 

64 

•  .       .about  65 

65 

65 

€5 

•         perhaps  about  69 

.       •       „  »»     69 

•  „  „     69 
perhaps  80-*" 


Revelation    .       .       .       .       ,9f 


GG 


I 


INDEX. 


hi!  rid  tlwit  budded,  151  j  W»  dewend- 
•nU,  ua. 

Abaoa,  or  AnanA.  8  Kingt  t.  12  (165). 
Abarim,  chain  of  mountalni  io  caUed, 

east  of  th«  Dead  Sea.  IM,  161.  fi. 
Abdon,  tenth  Judge  of  Urael,  186. 
Abed-nego,  ao4. 

Abei,  second  son  of  Adam,  9,  10. 
AbeUatowiiinNa»htall,280. 
Abel-ineholah.  Judges   Til.  28   (182); 

I  Kings  xix.  16  (2M). 
Abel-mfiraim,  Gen.  1. 11  (SO). 
Abel-shlttim.  161,  n.    See  also  SUttim. 
AUa,  order  or  class  of,  113. 
Abiah,  ion  of  Samuel,  197. 
Ablatl)ar,211,2a8,237. 
Ablb,  62, 448.  ^.      ^  ^  ^    , 

Ableier,  son  of  Gllead  and  grudson  of 

Maoasseb,  founder  of  the  family  of 

Gideon,  Num.  xxvi  80;  Judges  rt 

34,  Tiii.  2  (180, 182). 
Abigail,  213. 

Abihu,  79,  85.  ^^^  ^^ 

Abljah,  son  of  Jeroboam,  249.  250. 
AbUab,  or  Abijam,  son  of  Behoboam, 

kingof  Judah,26l. 
Abilene,  a  province  of  Syria,  340. 
Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar ;  in  the  time 

of  Abraham,  30 ;  in  the  time  of  Isaac, 

35. 
Abimelech,  sdn  of  Gideon,  184, 185. 
Abinadab.  a  Levite  of  Klrjath-jearim, 

196  224. 
Abinadab,  a  son  of  Jesse,  1  Sam.  xvi.  8 

(207,  208).  _     ,  ^,^ 

Abinadab,  a  son  of  Saul.  216. 
Ablram,  son  of  Eliab,  a  Reubenite,  150, 

151. 
Ablram,  firstborn  of  Hiel,  1  Kings  xvi. 

34  (16.')). 
Abiihag.  287. 
Ablshaf,  218,  82P,  229-831. 
Abner,  21».221. 
Abram,  Abrahaui,  first  and  second  call 

of,  22;  enters  Canaan,  23;  In  Egypt, 


83;  returns  to  GmuuttsSA;  parts  fro: 
Lot,  and  resides  at  tbe  gro*e  (tere- 
binth) of  Mamre,  24  ;  reacaes  Lot,aBt: 
meeU  Melehisedek,  25;  the  Diviat 
covenant  renewed  with  him,  S6-3», 
receives  the  promiae  of  Isaac,  3S: 
witnesses  the  deatructioa  of  Sodas 
and  Gomorrah,  29  ;  at  Gerar,  naifi 
a  trtaMj  with  Abimelech,  30  ;  recofn 
*  'Isaac,  80 ;  dincisaea  Hagar  and  Is^. 
mael,  30;  called  to  aacrifice  luu. 
30 :  buries  Sarah,  31  ;  provices  a  «i^ 
for  Isaac,  32;  marries  Ketorah,  S; 

his  death.  32. 
Absalom,  228,  229. 
Academy,  tbe,  418. 
Accho,  afterwards  Ptolcoaais,  nawAcn, 

Judges  i.  31  (177). 
Achaia.413,421. 
Achan,  167. 
Achash,  178. 
Achilles,  206,  909,  is. 
Achish,  210,  214,  21  5l 
Achor,  valley  of,  167. 
Acre,  422.    See  also  Accho. 
Actium,  battle  of,  328. 
Acts,'  the  book  of,  383-403. 
Adam,  2-11. 
Adar,  449. 
Admah,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  plain, 

Deut.xxix.23(29). 
Admetus,  flocks  of,  38,  n. 
Adonibexek,  177. 
Adonijah,  232,  237,  238. 
Adonixedek,  168. 
Adrammelech,   an.  idol  of  the   people 

of    Sepharvaim,    2    Kings   xvii.  31 

(287). 
Adrammelech,  son  of  Sennacherib,  291. 
Adramyttium,  42& 
Adria,   i,  e.   the    Adriatic   Sea,  Acu 

xxvii.  27  (430, 431}. 
Adriel,  husband  of    Bferab,    I    Sam. 

xviii.  19  (230). 
Adullam.  cave  of,  210. 
Adummim,  Josh.  ±r.  7,'  supposed  scene 

of  the  parable  of  the  Oooa  Sainaritao 

(361). 
JEneas,  healing  of,  390. ' 
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JEsop,  318. 

^schineB,  31§* 

JEschylUB,  318. 

Africans,  origin  of,  15. 

AgabUB,  396, 4S2. 

Agag,    king  of  the   Afnalekitefe,  307. 

Compare  Num.  xxiv.  7. 
Agamemnon,  IG9,  n.,  903. 
Agathoclea,  S66,  n,    • 
Agora,  412. 
Agrippa ;  see  Herod. 
Ahab,  Bon  of  Omrl,  king  of  Israel,  35? } 

eTonts  of  his  reign,  257-964. 
Ahab,  son  of  Kolaiah,  a  false  prophet 
during  the  Babytonian  Ciq>tivlty,  Jer. 
xxxx.  21,  22. 
Ahasuerus,  319,  n. 
Ahava,  313. 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  284 ;  events  of  his 

reign,  284-286. 
Ahaziah,  son  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israeli 
,  264. 
Ahasiah,  son  of  Jefaonon,  king  of  Judih, 

267,  271. 
Ahijail,  the  prophet,  244, 249. 
Ahiroaaz,  son  of  Zadok  the  high  priest, 
who  went  to  David  with  tidings  of 
-  Abftalom's  death,  but  left  Ctishi  to  re- 
port   the  fact,  2  Sam.  ztUL    19-32 
(229). 
Ahimelech,  210,  211. 
Ahinoam,  wife  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xIt.  50. 
Ahinoam,  wife  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxv. 

43),  218. 
Ahithophel,  298,  999. 
Ahitub,  son  of  Fhinehas,  and  grandson 

of  Eli,  1  Sam.  xiv.  3. 
Ahitub,  father  of  Zadok,  1  Chron>  vl. 

8. 
Aholiab,  80,  85. 
Ai,  capture  of,  166-168. 
AJalon,  valley  of,  169, 206. 
Akabab,  gulf  of,  147, 150. 
Alba  Longa,  807. 
Alexander  the  Great,  222,  n.,  880,  831 ; 

empire  of.  327. 
Alexander  Jannieus,  324, 
Alexander,  son  of  Herod,  888. 
Alexander,  son  of  Simon  the  Cjrrenlan, 

Mark  xv.  21, 
Alexander,  a  Jew,  who  took  part  against 

Peter  and  John,  Acts  iv.  6. 
Alexander,  a  Jew,  of  Bpheius,  Acta  xiz. 

33. 
Alexander,  a  ooppersmith,  1  Tim.  i.  19| 

20;  9  Tim.  iv.  14. 
Alexandra,  324. 
Alexandria,  321,  429. 
Alexandria  Troas,  407, 430,  421. 
Ailon-bachuth,  42. 

Almug-treea,  1  Kings  x.  11,  12,  or  A1- 
gum  trees,   2  Chron.  ii.  8 ;  perhaps 
sandal  wood,  supplied  for  the  building 
of  the  Temple  (988). 
Alphcus,  father  of  St.  JamM,  802. 


AlphiBus,  fkther  of  Levi  (St.  Matthew), 

Mark  11. 14. 
Altar  of  Burnt  Oflbrlngs,  100, 101. 
Altar  of  Incense,  105. 
Altar  at  the  Jordan,  173, 174. 
Altars,  idolatrous,  erected  by  Ahat,  286, 

289. 
Aluth,  71. 
Alyattes,  308. 
Amalek,  79. 
Amalekites,  79, 73, 149,  166, ».,  180, 207, 

214,  215. 
Amasa.  230. 
Amatal,  a  Levlte,  who  succoured  David 

in  his  flight  fl-om  Saul,  1  Chron.  vi. 

25 ;  xii.  16-18. 
Amasiah,  son  of  Joash.  king  of  Judah, 

976 ;  events  of  his  reign,  976,  277. 
Amittai,  979. 
Amminadab,  fiither-in-law   of  Aaron, 

Exod.  vi.  23. 
Amminadab  (uncertain),    chariots  of, 

Cant.  vi.  12. 
Ammonit«s,  185, 186, 197,  199,  206, 226; 

268,  978,  984,  298,  300, 802,  814,  324. 
Amnon,  298. 
Amon,  son  of  Manasseb,  king  of  Jadah. 

995. 
Amor'ites,  95, 149,  155,  166,  n.,  168-170. 
Amphipolis,  410* 
Amram,  63. 
Amraphel.  king  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia, 

one  of  tile  confederates  of  Chedorla- 

omer.  Gen.  xiv.  1  (24). 
Anak,  sons  of.  Num.  xilt.  22-32 ;  com- 
pare Josh.  xi.  21, 22 ;  xiv.  15  (148). 
Ananias,  husband  of  Sapphira,  386. 
Ananias,  of  Damascus,  396. 
Ananias,  a  high  priest,  496,  m.,  427. 
Anathoth,  237,  300,  801.  n. 
Andrew,  St,  844, 847,  352,  437. 
Aner,  an  Amorite  chief,  25. 
Angel  of  the  Covenant,  29,  178,  180^ 

187. 
Anna,  a  prophetess,  837. 
Annas,  iather-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  840, 

372. 
Antalcidas,  peace  of,  827. 
Antediluvian  patriarchs,  8-11. 
Antediluvians,  degeneracy  of,  21. 
Antlgonus.  king  of  Asia,  321. 
Antigonus,  son  of  ArlstobOlui  II.,  386. ' 
Antioch.  capital  of  Syria,  391,  400,  408 

-406,  415,  417,  437. 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  401-408. 
AntiochusIII.,322. 
Antlochus  (IV.)  Eplphanes,  822.  823. 
Antipater,  lather  of  Herod  the  Great. 

896, 448. 
Antipater,  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  888. 

448. 
Antipatrls,  426. 
Antonia,  fortress  of,  425. 
Antonines,  the,  242,  n. 
Antony,  Mark,  222,  a,  886, 838. 
ApamMi,  eoin  of,  15, «. 
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otherwite  called  UzzUh.     See  Us- 

xiah. 
Azariah,  the  Chaldean  name  of  Abed- 

nego,  304. 
Asazel,  135,  n. 
Asekah,  Josh.  xt.  86;  1  Sam.  xvii*  1 

(206). 
Asotua.    See  Athdod* 


i. 


Baal,  180.  243, 2R7, 269^261, 271,  S74, 284, 
29S.     Baalberith  (Shechemlte),    191. 
Baal.Peor  (Moabite),  157.  Baal-zebub 
(Phlliitine),  264. 
Baal-Gad,  Baal  Hermon,  a  town  in  the 
valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Mount  Her- 
mon, Joth.  xi.  17,  xii.  7 ;  Judges  ill. 
3. 
Baal-Perazlm,  223. 
Baal-Zepbon,  G& 
Baanab,  221. 

Baasha,  king  of  Israd,  253,  264. 
Babel,  Tower  of,  17. 
Babylon,  203,  286,  287, 291, 292, 297-300, 

306,437. 
Babylonian  Captivity,  298-300,  302-307, 

369-314. 
Baca,  or  Bak,  trees,  223. 
Baca.  Vallev  of,  Ps.  Ixxxlv.  6 ;  i,e. 
Valley  of  Weeping ;  or,  as  some  sup- 
pose. Valley  of  Baca,  or  Bak  trees. 
Baodius,  134,  »• 
Baburim,  229. 
Ba|o»es,  320. 
Balaam  (lord  of  the  people :  or,  destnie- 

tion  of  the  people),  156, 157. 
Balak  (emptiuess),  156, 157. 
Balistfle,27R,n. 
Biniai,  856.  n. 

Baptism,  of  John,  342 ;  received  by  our 
Lord,  342, 343 ;  Christian  institution 
of,  380;  administered  by  Peter  and 
John  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  884  ; 
by  the  seven,  387;  received  by  the 
Samaritans  (and  Simon  Magus).  388; 
bv  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  389;  by 
Com^us  andhis  household  (390);  by 
St.  Paul,  after  bis  conversion,  396 ;  by 
John's  disciples  at  Ephesus,  418* 
Barabbas,  375. 

Baracbias,  father  of  Zacharias;  i.e. 
(probablv)  of  Zechariah,  high<^riest 
in  the  time  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah, 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22;  Mat.  xsiii. 
86.  ( If  so,  *'  son  of  Jehoida "sgrand- 
son  of  Jehoiada;  or  Barachiah  was 
another  name  for  Jeboiadas),  272. 
Barak(Ughtnlng:  comp.  Punic,  Barcas), 

180. 
Bar-JesQS  (son  of  Jesus  or  Joshua),  401. 
Bar>Jona  (son  of  Jonas),  patronymic  of 

St  Peter,  Mat.  xvi.  17. 
Barnabas,  897,  398, 400.406. 
BarriD  Ag-ftrce,  368. 


Barsabas,  883. 

Bartholomew,  SL,  346,  352,  438. 

Bartimaeus,  365. 

Baruch,  298. 

Barsillai,  a  friend  of  David,  who  accom- 
panied him  across  the  Jordan  after 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Absalom,  2 
Sam.  xix.  31-39:  1  Kings  il.  7  (230). 

Bashan  (afterwards  Batanea),  156, 1C6. 

Bashemath,  35. 

Batanea,  827,  83& 

Bathsheba.  226,  232,  237. 

Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  385,  425. 

Beelzebub,  or  (rather)  Beelzebul,  a 
title  (of  uncertain  meaning)  given  to 
the  prince  of  the  devils,  353. 

Beeraheba,  30,  31,  35, 48,  261. 

Belial  (worthlessness),  children  or  sons 
of,  t*.  e.  worthless,  wicked  persons, 
Deut.  xiii.  13;  Judges  xix.  22;  1 
Sam.  ii.  12 :  1  Kings  xxi.  10-13. 

Belshazzar,  306. 

Belteshazzar,  303. 

Benaiah,  226,  238. 

Benhadad  L,  king  of  Damascene  Svrla, 
253;  ~  II.,  261,  262, 266,  267;  — llU 
274,  279. 

Benjamin,  39,  47,  48. 

Benjamin,  tribe  of,  144,  173,  178,  191  i 
198,  230,  247,  248,  n.,  394. 

Berea,  411. 

Bemice  (or  Berenice),  391,  n.,  427, 428, 
448. 

Bethabara  (place  of  passage,  ^.e.ford), 
John  i.  28. 

Bethany  (place  of  dates),  368,  366-870, 
88a 

Bethaveu  (place  of  vanity,  i^  of  idol- 
atry), 205. 

Bethel,  23,  37,  41,  42,  166,  n.,  177,  197, 
205,  ».,  248,  249,  251, 266.  296. 

Bethesda,  351. 

Beth-horon,  169. 

Beth-Jeshimolh,  a  town  of  Reuben,  east 
of  the  Jordan,  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
Nuni>.  xxxili.  49 ;  Josh.  xiL  3,  xiii. 
20 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  9. 

Bethlehem,  in  Judah,  207, 326, 336, 387; 
well  of,  2  Sam.  xxlii.  15, 16  (231). 

Bethlehem,  in  Zebulun,  Josh.  xix.  16. 

Beth-maachah,  230. 

Beth-peor,  a  place  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
near  which  Moses  recapitulated  the 
Law.  Deut.  iv.  46  (158),  and  near 
whicn  he  was  buried,  158. 

Bethphage  (house  or  place  of  figs),  a 
village  near  Bethany,  Mat*  xxi.  1 ; 
Luke  xix.  29  (367). 

Bethsaida,  355,  «■.  v— in  Galilee,  west  of 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  native  place  of 
Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip,  345  ;  — 
(Julias)  in  Gaulanitis,  on  the  north- 
east of  the  lake,  scene  of  the  miracle 
of  Feeding  the  Five  thousand,  855  j^ 
and  also  (probably),  of  the  Cure 
the  Blind  Man,  366. 
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Bcthihaa,  or  BetlubMn  (aftanrvdi 
Scytbopolia),  916. 

B«UtthnBMh  f  bouM,  or  plaeo  of  the 
•an),  a  citr  of  Judah,  196,  ^, 

BothiheoMtbtatovn  of  NAphtell,  Jofh* 
xiz.  as ;  Judges  I.  33. 

Betbihemeih,  In  BgypI,  perbnM,  io. 
Heliopollt,  Jer.  xfill.  la: 

Bothuel,  as. 

Beialeel,  79, 80,  85. 

Besek,  a  town  of  Judah,  near  whieh  the 
Canaanltet  and  Perif  aitet  were  de- 
faced after  the  death  of  Jothita, 
Judget  i.  4  (177);  and  where  Saul 
mattered  hit  Uxnm  before  the  attack 
on  Jabeth-GUead,  1  Sam.  si.  6  (199). 

Beier,  173. 

Bildad,  the  Shuite,  ijt.  (prtfbefaly)  de- 
scendant of  Sbuah,  the  lixth  son  of 

•  Abraham  and  Keturah,  19. 

Bilhah.  89. 

Bithrnia,  407. 

Blind  and  dumb  demoniac,  mlraealoiu 
cure  of  the,  363. 

Blind  man  at  Bethsaida,  miraculous 
cure  of  the,  356. 

Blind,  man  born,  miraculous  cure  of 
the,  360. 

BUiid  BariimsBUS  and  another,  miracn- 
loHS  cure  of,  365. 

Bloody  sacrifices.    See  Sacrifloe. 

Boanerges,  369. 

Boas,  the  Bethlebemite,  183,  207. 

Boas,  the  pillar,  841. 

Bochim,  178. 

Bosra,  chief  city  of  Bdom  (Bostra),  S9& 

Brasen  altar,  100,101. 

Brasen  laver,  101. 

Braien  serpent,  154,  155,  989. 

Breastplate,  115.  116. 

Burnt  oflbrlngs,  134  \  altar  of,  101. 

Burrus,432,  433. 

Bush,  the  burning,  56, 57. 


C. 

Cab,  266, «.,  449,  460. 

CabalUtt,  326,  m. 

Cadmus,  203. 

Caesar,  Julius,  326,  398. 

CsBsarea  (Stratonit),  389-891,898,415, 

429,  426.^28 
Ciesarea  Fhilippi,  866. 
Gaiaphas,  340,  372,  373, 389. 
Cain,  9, 10. 
Calnan,  1 1 . 

Oainites  and  Sethites,  10-19. 
Caleb,  72,  148,  149,  178. 
Calf,  the  golden,  S),  82;  calvea  — ,  248. 
Caligula,  390. 
Calvary,  37*. 
Cambytet.  311,  312,  n, 
Gana  of  Galilee,  345,  847. 
Canaan,  son  of  Ham,  16i. 


Canaan  (the  country),  origiml  dMsiea 
of,  166,  ».;  conquest  of,  164,  m.,  177: 
diTiskm  or,  amongst  tbe  tribes  of 
Urael,  171-173. 

Canaan,  woman  of,  357. 

(^anaanite  the,  Simoo,  852. 

Candaoe.  389. 

OindlMtIck,  the  goldeii,  ]<n^  IM. 

Canticles,  937. 

Capernaum,  347, 388-356,  35g,  3GflL 

Caphtor,  the  proper  eoontry  of  tbe  Phil- 
istines (perhaps  C jpros  or  rather,  ss 
many  tuppoae.  Crete),  Geo.  x.  14; 
Deut.  li,  98  ;  Jer.  xItU.  4 ;  Amoa  ix. 
7. 

Cappadocia,  an  IntwIorjtroTtece  of  Asit 
Minor,  Acts  IL  9 ;  1  Pet.  I.  I. 

Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  163,  164. 

CaptlTity,  Babylonian,  298-300,  30»-307, 
309-314;  prince  of  the,  306,  310. 

(^archemish,  297.  ^^ 

(^mel,  mount,  969, 161. 

Carmel,  \Si\  and  town  of,  in  Jodah.  913 

Carthage,  945,  965, ».,  398.       ^^ 

Castor  and  Pollux,  as  the  aian  of  a 
ship,  439. 

Catapultas,  978,  m 

Cavallo,  308. 

Cedron  (or  Kidron),  378. 

Cenchre«,  413, 414,  491. 

Centurion's  servant,  heatfaft^  of  Oe, 

Cephas,  344, 419. 

Chaboras  ((^hebar),  297,  801. 

Chaldeans,  Chaldees,  18,  S9s  eniDlreof 
the,  997-300, 306,  n.  *        ^ 

Chariots  of  iron,  179. 

Chasan  of  the  synagogoe,  347. 

Chebar  (Chaboras),  297,  801. 

Chedorlaomer,  24. 

Chemoth,  worship  of,  sanctioned  by 
Solomon,  944 ;  maav^  by  JosialL 
9  Kfaags  xxlii.  13  (296).  ^ 

Cheops,  kfaig  of  Egypt,  945. 

Cheretfaites,  995. 

Cherith,  the  brook,  958. 

Cherubim,  7:  figures  of,  106-108,  910. 

Chilion,  183. 

Chimham,  2  Sam.  xix.  87;  1  Kings  if. 
7(280). 

Cblnnereth  (Cinnereth),  name  of  a 
place  and  lake  in  Galilee,  afterwards 
called  Gennetareth,  Tiberias,  Num. 
xxxlv.  11 ;  Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Chfnneroth, 
Josh.  xi.  2;  xii.  3t  Cixuieroch. 
1  Kings  T.  2a 

Chios,  421. 

Cbisleo,  448. 

Chittim  (perhaps  Cypros;  or,  nor» 
generally,  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  as  we  say,  tbe  La. 
▼ant).  Num.  xxIt.  94  ;  lia.  xxU.  i, 
12;  Esek.  xx?il.  6 ;  Dan.  xi.  80. 

Chorasin,  a  town  on  the  lake  of  Tibe* 
riut  (sea  of  GaUlee),  Blat.  xl,  n 
(361). 
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Chloe,  family  of,  410. 
Christ,  promise  of,  6, 7;  Airther  revela- 
tiont  and-proplraelet  of,  S2,  90&-20S, 
281,  282,  293,  304,807,309,  fk,  315,  83Sl 
See  also  Rcdemptloa ;  Types ;  Jesus 
Christ. 
Christians,  name  of.  898. 
Chushan-rishatliiam,  178. 
Chusa,  347. 

Cicero,  assassins  of,  22S.  n. 
Cillcia,  398,  898,  405,  406, 417,  4S9. 
Circumcision,  S8,  163,  405-407,484. 
Cities  of  refuge,  172, 173. 
Civil  laws.  Jewish,  89-91. 
Clauda,  430. 
Claudius,  emperor,  418.  • 
Claudius  Lysias,  485,  426. 
Clean  and  unclean,  animals,  13, 143L 
Cleomedes  of  As^pabea,  191, «. 
Cleopaa,  Luke  xxir.  18  (378). 
Cleophas,  352. 

Cloud  and  fire,  pillar  of,  65, 67, 145. 
Cnidus,  429. 

Codrus,  king  of  Athenf ,  245.  * 

Colossse,  a  ci^  of  Phrygia,  where  a 
church  wa«  founded,  probably  by 
Epaphras  (Col.  i.  7 ;  ir.  18) ;  perhaps 
never  ▼isitfd  by  St.  Paul,  unless  In- 
cluded in  his  risits  to  Phrygia  (407, 
417). 
Colossians,  Epistle  to  the,  433. 
Comforter,  the,  promised,  371 :  sent  on 

the  Day  of  PeDtecost,  388,  384. 
Commandments^he  Ten,  their  mean- 
ing and  force,  77f  78.    See  also  Deca- 
I         logue. 

Confucius,  318. 

Coniah,  Jer.  xxii.  94,  contracted  fbrm 

of  Jecoiiiah  (298). 
Coot  (Cos),  422. 
Corinth.  413,  414,  417-421,  434. 
,       CorinthiaiiB,  419;  first  Epistle  to  the, 
I  420 ;  second  Epistle  to  the,  421. 

Coriolanos,  314,  m. 
Cornelius,  390,  391. 
Cos  (Coos),  422. 
Cosbl,  167. 
I       Court  of  the  Tabernacle,  100 ;  coorti  of 

Soiomoo's  Temple,  240. 
I        Gorenant,  ark  of  tne«  106-108. 

Coreiings  of  the  Tahpmacle,  108, 108. 
Crassus,  388. 
Creon,308. 
Cresoens,  434. 
Crete,  208, 429,  430. 
Crio,  cape,  429. 

Cripple,  healing  of  the,  by  our  Saviour, 
at  Bethesda,  351  j  by  Peter  and  John 
at  the  Beautiiixi  Gate  of  Che  Temple, 
866. 
Crispui,  414. 
CnMUS,808. 

Crudflzion  di  our  Savfour,  375-S77* 
Cartaini  of  the  I'abemacle,  103, 103. 
Cuita,  ion  of  Ham,  16. 
Cuih  (Ethiopia,  perhapc  also  part  of 


Arabia),  258,  990;  hence,  Cuibite, 

147. 
Cuth  (Guthah,  1  Kings,  xrlL  24),  a  dis* 

trict  of  Assyria,  887. 
Cyaxares  I.,  297,  ».,  318,  n.:  II.,  806, 

312, ». 
Cydnus,  the,  393. 
Gylon,  308. 

Cyprus,  886,  391, 400,  429. 
Cyrene,  821,391. 
Crrenios,  836. 
Cyrus,  64,  IS.,  806-311. 


D. 


Dagon,  190, 195. 

Di£nanutha,  the  parts  of,  Mark  tUI. 

10,  i.e.  districts  on  the  western  shore 

of  the  lake  of  (^nnesareth  (sea  of 

Tiberias),  in  Galilee  (357). 
Dalmatla,  434. 
Damaris,  413. 

Damascus,  961,  862,  385,  889,  89^-397. 
Dan,  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  89 ;  tribe  of, 

145, 173, 177, 178. 
Dan,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtall, 

248. 
Daniel,  297, 808-307. 
Dardanus.  203. 
Darius,  the  Mede,  son  of  Ahainema 


(Astyages),  306,  812, «. 
Darius  Hi 


Darius  Hystaspis,  311. 

Darius  Nothus.  314,  n. 

Darius  Codomannus,  320. 

Dathan,  160,  151. 

David,  son  of  Jesse,  anointed  by  SamueH 
207;  plays  before  Saul,  906;  slays 
GoUatn,  208;  is  persecuted  by  Saul^ 
209;  his  friendship  with  Jonathan, 
209, 210 :  repairs  to  Samuel  at  Naioth, 
210 ;  to  Ahimelech  at  Nob,  210;  thenc9 
to  Acbish,  king  of  Gath ;  thence  to  the 
cave  of  Adullam,  210;  thence  (after 
a  visit  to  Mizpeh  of  Moab)  to  th« 
forest  of  Hareth,  211 ;  rescues  Keilah« 
211 ;  retreats  to  desert  of  Ziph,  211 ; 
Is  pursued  by  Saul,  from  whom  he  is 
delivered,  212;  repairs  to  the  desert 
of  Engedi,  where  he  spares  the  life  of 
Saul,  212;  thence  to  the  desert  of 
Paran,  and  afterwards  to  Maon,  818 ; 
marries  Abigail,  and  afterwards  Ahl« 
noam ;  thence  again  to  the  desert  of 
Ziph,  where  he  again  spares  the  life 
of  Saul,  218, 214 ;  flees  again  to  Achi«)t, 
214 ;  his  residence  at  Ziklag,  915 ;  hia 
conduct  on  the  death  of  Saul,  817;  is 
acknowledged  king  over  Judah  at 
Hebron,  319 ;  overcomes  Ishbosheth, 
320.  831 ;  king  over  all  Israel,  288; 
captures  mount  ZIon,  223 ;  defeats  the 
Philistines,  223;  brings  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem,  224  ;  is  checked  in  his  de- 
sign of  building  a  Temple,  394,<3B5 
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orgKDlteB  body-gujirdi,  S25;  greatlr 

extendi  hU  dominioni,  225,  226;  hi« 

.    tin  in  the  matter  of  Bathcbeba  and 

Uriah,  226;  captures  Rabbah,  827; 

3uits  Jerusalem  on  the  rebellion  of 
ibsalom,  228 ;  resides  at  Mahanaim, 
229 ;  after  defeat  and  death  of  Absa- 
lom, re-enters  Jerusalem,  230 ;  quells 
a  rerolt  under  Sheba,  230;  his  care 
for  the  remains  of  Saul's  family,  230 ; 
subdues  the  Philistines,  231 ;  num- 
bers his  people,  231 ;  offers  sacrifice  at 
Araunah's  threshing-floor,  232;  ap- 
points Solomon  as  his  successor,  232 ; 
his  death,  233;  the  character  of  his 
reign,  233 ;  David  as  a  type  of  Christ, 
204, 205.  n..  222,  223,  n.,  283-235. 

Day  of  Atonement,  135-137. 

Dead  Sea,  29, ».,  212,  268.  279, 345,  fs. 

Deber,  king  of  Bglon,  168. 

Pebir  (Kirjath'Sepber),  Josh.  xr.  15- 
17,  a  town  of  Judah,  177, 178.  There 
was  another  Debir,  belonging  to  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  26);.and  another  on  the 
borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh. 

XT.  7). 

Deborah,  Rebekah*s  nurse,  42. 
Deborah,  a  prophetess,  179,  IRO.         • 
•  Decalogue,  the,  substance  of,  77. 78 ;  Its 
place  and  use  in  the  Mosaic  system, 

Decapolis,  ten  or  more  confederate 
towns,  chiefly  east  of  the  Jordan, 
Mat.  IT.  25 ;  Mark  t.  20  i  vil.  31. 

Decemviri,  318. 

Dedan,  son  of  Raamah,  son  of  Cush, 
Oen.  X.  7. 

Dedan.  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Abraham 
and  Keturah.  Gen.  xxt.  3. 

Dedan,  a  district  in  Arabia,  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  inhabited  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Dedan.  son  of  Kaamah  (Baek. 
XXT.  13;  xxTii.  15-20;  xxxTiii.  13.) 

Dedan,  a  district  near  Idumea,  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  Dedan,  son  of 
Jokshan,  J«r.  xlix.  8. 

Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple,  239. 

Dedication,  feast  of,  138,  360, 362,  363. 

Delhi,  sun-dial  near,  291,  n. 

Delilah,  189. 

Deluge,  the,  12, 13. 

Demas(Col.iT.14;  Phllem.24;  2  Tim. 
iv.  10),  433.  434. 

0emetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria  (b.  c. 
162-150),  during  the  Tatter  part  of  the 
gOTernment  of  Judas  Maccubaeui,  and 
Uie.  b<%inning  of  that  of  Jonathan 
(823),  417. 

Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syria  (b.  o. 
146,  141),  323,  447. 

Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  420. 

Demetrius,  a  Christian,  3  John,  12. 
Demoniac,  miraculous  cure  of  a,  348. 
Demoniacal  youth,  miraculous  cure  of 

a,  358. 
Demosthenes,  818. 


Deputy  (Le.  pro-«oBlul),  400* 
Derbe,  402, 403,  406. 
Deuteronomy,  book  ot,  16B. 
Deril.    See  SaUn. 
Diana,  temple  of,  420. 
Dibon,    Dibon-gad,    a    town 


the 


•ibon.  nibon-gad,  a  town  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Amon,  Nam. 
xxxii.  34;  xxxiili45;  Joah.  xiii.  17; 
Isa.  XT.  2 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  S2.  Called 
also  Dimon,  Isa.  xt.  9. 

Dibon,  a  town  of  Judah,  Neh.  xL  85; 
perhaps  the  same  aa  Dimoaaliy  Josh. 
XT.  22. 

DicUtor,  the  flrst,  818. 

Dido,  271,  fi. 

Didrachm,  858. 

Didymus,  352. 

Dinah,  39, 41. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  413* 

Dioscuri,  482. 

Disciples,  seTenty,  360,  861. 

Division  of  the  kmgdom  after  the  death 
of  Solomon,  246, 247 ;  its  probable  r»- 
wlts,  248.  249,  Jt. 

Dodanim,  descendants  of  the  foartb  son 
of  Javan,  Gen.  x.  4.  The  place  of 
their  settlement  is  uncertain. 

Doeg,  211. 

Domitian,  437. 

Dophkah,  71. 

Dorcas,  390. 

Dothan,  43,  266, 867, 

Drachma,  450. 

Draco,  308. 

Draw-net,  parable  of  the,  348. 

Dreams,  of  Jacob,  37;  of  Joseph,  43: 
of  Pharaoh's  chief  cup-bearer  ana 
baker,  45  ;  of  Pharaoh,  45  ;  of  a 
Midiaoite  (or  Amalekite),  181  ;  of 
Solomon,  236;  of  Nebuchadnessar, 
303-805 ;  of  Joseph,  the  huslHuul  ol 
Mary,  335;  of  Pilate's  wife,  37». 

Drink  offerings,  127. 

Dropsicalman,  rair8Cttlouacureofa.364« 

Drusilla,  391.  n.,  427, 448. 

Dumah,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
Josh.  XT.  52. 

Dumah,  a  country  in  Arabia,  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  Dumah,  autb 
son  of  Ishmael,  Gen.  xxt.  14 :  Isa.. 
xxi.  11. 

Dura,  plain  of,  30t. 

Dynasties  of  Israel,  873, 444. 


E. 


Ebal,  mount.  41, 171. 

Ebed-melech,  Jer.  xxxtUI.  7:  xxxix. 
15-18. 

Eben-eter,  197. 

Eber.  great  grandson  of  Shem,  and  an- 
cestor of  Abraham  in  iUie  seTenth 
generation,  15  (22). 

Ecbatana,  81 1. 

Ecclesiastes,  book  of,  837* 


1J=S-"  "'■■•'•'■• 

).  bata.  of. 

Bdril',  a  town  in  tho  trlb* 

of  NiphUll, 

Joth.  III.  31. 

D«bir,  ona  of  Ihe  Bt»  A 

noFita  kingi 

■hIcdhI  toU>  im»  of 

ifffi: 

%'SSbS: 

M,  sa.'w,  B9, 
»6.  J9T,  398. 

so^a»i.aaa,an,«9." 

SbU,  ITT,  «H,  «M. 

luh:fttoV^ot'f£.hS.*!w.        1 

tha  PtailUtlnuwcra  n 

DuTld  HicuDotenHl   CdIIaAi  ;    now  1 

<Itabln»..)  W-Mlf  » 
*»ll07,  908. 
Etam,  eldemon  of  Shsm 

G.I..  I.M. 

Elwn,  ■  proTiaca  ot  Per 

I^Udi,    Om. 

STt'II'  ^^i3??"i» 

Ul  illi.  »4-S9i    Eie 

.  ■«'Iu'.''m  i' 

Dui.irUi.9:  £lnU.  » 
Kluh  (mm  Alldt).  ■  to' 

MnoiH.  on  t)«  a>te> 

■rm  of  tho 

RtdBu.  Dnicii.  8i  1 

Kil>gt  ll.  3S-. 

»Klnj..l..»JiXTl.U 

(MUMJ,-: 

«7T),38a. 

EUW«idW.d.d.Hli. 

Eldari,  KTcntf .  U,  79. 

EleuKT.  MO  of  Amron.  1 

CUaUjtf.U%iU,33a. 

ElMur.wnoI  AWnulMb 

196. 

Bl~ur,  oiwotDi.ld'iliei 

roa.lCbtoo. 

il.li:iS:33.m.uUi. 

,10. 

EI-elohB-IiTHl,  41. 

ia"ij»-""- 

Eliiklm,  u  offlor  or 

Ktn|iiTlfl.»,!G(990) 

Dlaklm  (Jnhoiiklm).   HI 

n  of   JoiUli, 

EvlS^''lA"mi^'^' 

Elloblb,  3H. 

"'irtris"'"™'™''*'' 

'S-ii-iSrr.'rs'JH 

DlHd,  1  Ctiron.  ..III.  IT 

Ellj.h,  Uia  TUbblU,  SM- 

rea.  sM,  aw, 

Elto,'». 

EltniriKh.  1i3. 

Ellphu,  ion  of  Euu  uid 

Adkb,  0«n. 

IHrt    10. 

Ellphu,  Uh  Teownlta,  19, 
""--ibeth  IHeb.  EUibeba) 

».  K1,  K4-1GT.  ITS. 


!  Eiak. 
T,  e'uuIkiIi), 


, of  Epbr^m 

triln  or  BenjiiDla  (Joih. 
■-  -'-   1»,  «.Ti  Judgea 


nil.  It,  IS, ,  ._-,_ 

T|[.M.i><l.l;lSim.li.<il  KIdh 
It.lll.in,  17S,m,  191. 

EpIirBlm.  (orait  or.  139 

G^nlm,  k  town  01  tUU(«,  K4,  SSg. 


Bplinilia  '(I   iiua.  I.  1 :  I  Kinn  xl. 
sei,  2U. 
Epbialhlta.  t.t.  tnluMUnt  oT  Ballile- 
nam  In  Judali.  BuCh  I.B. 
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BsaiM,  Mat.  Ul.  8 :  U,,  ItaUh. 

KMrhaddon,  S87.  m 

Ei«u,  83,  85,  86,  40,  41. 

£«draelon,  pUio  of,  ISO,  181, 215, 859,  •., 

EMk,85. 

Bfth-baol.  U.,  Iihboshetb,  m  ». 

Btlicot,  an  Aroorito  chief,  86. 

Bshcol,  Talley  of,  148. 
•  Bihtaol,  a  town  of  Judah,  Joih.  xt. 
88;  afterwards   belongioc  to    Dan. 
Judges  xUi.  26,  xvi.  au 

Bskl-Stanboul.  407. 

Basenet,  886. 

Esther,  819. 

EUm,  189. 

Etham,  66. 

Ethbaal.  257,  26S,  n. 

Ethiopia,  Ethiopians,  290,  800, 438.      • 

Blruria,  246. 

Euboea,  revolt  of,  817. 

Eunice,  406. 

Kunuch,  Ethiopian,  389. 

Euphrates,  836,  243. 

Buripides,  318. 

Europe,  St.  Paul  sent  into,  406, 409. 

Europeans,  origin  of,  16. 

Kuroclydon,  Acts  xxvii.   14,  name  of 
the  violent  typhooic  gale  from  the 
north-east,  which  obstracted  the  vov- 
ageofSt.  yaul(430).  ' 

Eutychus,  421. 

Eve,  8,  6-7. 

EvU.Merodach,  305, 306. 

Exodus,  64. 

Eiekiel,  299,  301. 

Ezion-geber  242. 

Eira,  813»  314. 


F. 

Fair  Havens,  429. 

Faliscan  schoolmaster,  222,  n. 

Fall  of  Man,  4-8, 

Families,  heads  of,  86,  87. 

Fasts,  Jewish,  137,  138,  429. 

Feasts  (festivals;,  Jewish,  61-^,  131- 

134. 
Felixj  426-428. 
Fenius  Rufus,  433. 
Festus,  Forciua,  417,  428. 
Fetiales,  186,  n. 
Fig-tree,  withered,  368 ;  barren,  parable 

of  the,  368. 
First-born,  141,  142. 
First-fruits,  142;  Day  of  the,  133. 
Five  thousand,  miraculous  feeding  of 

^he,  866. 
Forest  of  Lebanon,  House  of  the.  242. 
Four  thousand,  -miraculous  feecunff  of 

the,  857. 
Foxes  (or  jackals),  188. 


G. 

Oaal.  Judges  ix.  2ft-41,  leader  of  tte 
revrft  against  AMnaelech  <186). 

Gaash.  a  bUl  of  Ephraim,  near  wfakh 
was  Timnatb-Mrah  (ira). 

Gabbatba  (stone- paved,  or  a  atone  pa»e- 
ment),  John  xix.  13,  prob^ir  a  as- 
Belated  pavemmt  In  or  near  the  Bo. 
man  prastorlum  at  Jeniaalem  (3741 

GabrieC  841.  ^     '^ 

^♦i  "SS  **'  ^'*^**'  ®  5  *rtbe  of,  Itt 

Gad,  the  prophet,  231. 

Oadara,  348. 

Oaggitas,  the  river,  409. 

Gaius.  414,  431. 

GalatU,  407, 417,  434 

Gajatiuns,  Epistle  to  the.  421. 

889?**  ^^'  *^**  847-^60,  361-358,  3£ 
Galilee,  Lake  or    Sea    of,    deacribei 

Oallio,  414. 

Gamaliel,  386,  394. 

Garden,  the,  at  Athene.  412, 

Garden  of  Eden.    See  Eden. 

Garden  of  Gethsenuine.  372. 

Gath,  273.  289. 

Gath-hephw,  in  Zebulon,  birth-place  of 

Jonah.  2  Kings  xiv.  25  (282).  ^ 
Gath-rlmmon,  a  city  of  the  Invites,  in 

Dan,  Josh.  xix.  46  ;  .xxi.  24.        ^ 
Gath-rimmon,  a  city  of  the  Lovitcs,ia 

Manasseh,  Josh.  xxi.  25. 
G^h-rimmon,  in  Ephraim,  l  Chron.  ri. 

Gaulanitis,  or  GauJonitis,  a  district  oo 
the  east  of  the  Sea  of  TiberUs?  iS? 

Ga»a,'l77,'l89.289. 
Geba,  205,  253. 

Oebal,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  Exek.  xxril  9* 
comp.  Josh.  xiii.  6 ;  1  Kings  ▼.  32 

S^^lxMUi.'?!*  *  *"**^**  °^  "**°*~» 
Gedaliah,  300. 302. 
GehaKJ,  265. 
Gemariah,  son  of  Htlkiah,  ambaaaador 

of  Zedekiah,  Jer.  xxijTs,  4/"^" 
(Temariah,  son  of  Shaphan.  a  acrih^ 

Jer.  xxxvL  10,  12.       *^^      ^"^• 
Genesis,  book  of,  35. 
Gennesareth,  Lake  of,  described,  844  a* 

Miraculous  calming  of  the  storm'  on 

the,  348. 
Gerah,  448, 45a 
Qerwr,  a  town  and  district  of  the  Phil. 

Istines,  30, 84, 35. 
Gergesenes,  inhabitants  of  Gadara  CMl 
Gerisim,  Mount,  41,  I71 ;  temple  00 

320,322,324.  *         *^     ""• 

Germans,  origin  of  the,  15. 
Gersfaem,  05, 78. 
Gershon,  111. 
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Gesbur,  k  district  of  Syria,  near  Mount 
Kermon,  Josh.  xiU.  U,  13;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  37. 
G  eth8emane,-S72. 
Cezer,  a  town  of  Ephraim,  Josh.  xtL 

3,  10 ;  1  Kings  ix.  16,  17. 
Gibeab,  of  Bezgamm,  Judges  xix.,  xx. ; 
birth-place   and   residence   of    Saul 
(198),  206 ;  where  the  Gibeonites  hung 
the  seven  descendants  of  Saul  (230). 
G'beah,  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  57. 
GibeoD,  Gibeonites,  168,  194,  «.,  280, 

236,  237. 
Gideon,  180-182. 
Gihon,  a  river  of  Eden  (2). 
Gihon,  pool  of,  232. 
Gilboa,  215,  216,  268,  n. 
Gilead,  Gileadites,  185, 186.  324. 
Gilgal,  163,  168,  n.,  197,  205,  207,  280, 
265.    Concerning  the  several  GUgals, 
I         see  168,  n.,  205,  n. 
Ginath,  254. 

Girgashites  (Gten.  xv.  21),  or  Girgasites 
(Gen.  X.  16),  a  Canaanitisb  tribe,  pro- 
bably a  branch  of  the  Hivites,  who 
settled  on  the  east  of  the  Lake  of 
Geniiesareth,  Deut.  vii.  1 ;  Josh.  ill. 
10  J  xxiv.  11.  Sujmosed  by  some  to 
be  tho  Gergesenes,  Mat  viu.  28. 
Gittite,  224, 225. 

Gob,   scene  of  a  battle  between    the 
Israelites  and  the  Philistines,  2  Saw. 
xxi.  18,  19. 
Golan,  173. 
Golden  altar,  105. 

Golden  calf,  81,  82 ;  calves,  274,  280. 
Golden  candlestick,  103, 104. 
Golgotha,  876. 
Goliath,  S08,  231. 
Gomer,  son  of  Japhetb,  Gen.  x.  8;  1 

Chron.  i.  v. 
Gomer,  wife  of  the  prophet  Hosea, 

Hos.  i.  3. 
Gomorrah,  29. 
Goshen,  49,  821. 

Gospel,  preparations  for  the,  330-335. 
Gospels,  the,  335,  336. 
Goxan,  a  river  (now  probably  Klisil 
Ozan),  a  district  of  Media,  1  Chron. 
V.  26 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  6  (285,  287). 
Goszo,  430. 
Gracchi,  the,  328. 
Grain,  growing  and  ripening,  parable  of 

the,  362. 
Great  supper,  parable  of  the,  354. 
Greece,  60,  203,  245,  307, 808,  317,  818, 

327. 
Greeks,  origin  of  the,  15. 
Greeks,  certain,  desiring  to  see  Jesus, 
'870. 
Groves  (or  rather  images  of  Ashtoreth), 

prophets  of  the,  259. 
Guards,  royal,  organised  by  David,  225, 

228, 230,  272. 
Gulf  of  Suez,  68, 69. 
Gur-Baal,  277. 


H. 


Habakkuk,  300. 

Habor,  a  city  (now  probably  Abhar),  or 

district  of  Media,  on  the  river  Gozaa 

(285,  287). 
Hadad,  an  ancient  king  of  Edom,  Gen. 

xxxTi.  35  ;  1  Chron.  i.  46. 
Hadad,  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom,  an 

adversary  of  Solomon,  245. 
Hadad,  king  of  Damascene  Syria,  who 

assisted   David   agaiust   Hadadezett 

225,  n. 
Hadadezer,  or  Hadarezer,  225. 
Hadad-Rimmon,  296,  n. 
Hadassah  (Esther),  312. 
Hagar,  27,  30. 
Uagarenes,  Hagarites,  descendants  of 

Hagar,  i.e.  Ishmaelites,  Fs.  IxxxiiL 

6 ;  1  Chron.  v.  10,  20. 
Haffgai,3ll,315. 
Halah,  a  city  or  district  of  Media,  on  the 

river  Gozan  (285, 287). 
Halia,  410. 

Ham,  youngest  son  of  Noah,  15. 
Ham,  land  of,  i.e.  Egypt,  Fs. IxxviH 

61 ;  cv.  23 ;  cvi.  22. 
[  Haman,  312. 
Hamath,  279,  287. 
Hamath,  a  district  of  Syria,  bordering 

on  the  northern  part  of  Palestine, 

S79,  287. 
Hamor,  41. 
Hanameel,  301,  n. 
Hanani,  a  prophet  imprisoned  by  Asa, 

2.53. 
Hunani,  a  brother  of  Mehemiah,  Neh. 

vii.  2,  3. 
Hananiah,  a  fhlse  prophet  who  opposed 

Jeremiah,  Jer.  xxviii. 
Hananiah  (Shadrach),  304. 
Hananiah,  a  faithful  Jew  in  the  time  of 

Neheraiah,  Neh.  vii.  2,  8. 
Hannah,  194. 

Hannibal,  181,  n.,  188,  ss.,  301,  m. 
Hanun,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who 

insulted  David's  ambassadors,  2  Sam. 

X. ;  I  Chroa  xix.  (226). 
Haran,  son  of  Terah,  brother  of  Abra- 
ham, and  father  of  Lot,  22. 
Haran,  a  region  of  Mesopotamia,  22, 38. 
Hareth,  forest  of.  211. 
Harosheth,  of  the  Gentiles,  and  town 

in  the  northern  part  of  Canaan,  after- 
wards Galilee,  probably  near  Hazor, 

residence  of  Si»era,  Judges  iv.  2,  3, 

16. 
Harvest,  Feast  of,  183. 
Hattin,  Horns  of.  352. 
Havilah,  a  region  somewhere  in  Central 

Asia,  mentioned  in  the  description  of 

Palestine,  Gen.  ii.  II. 
Havilah,  a  son  of  Cush,  Gen.  x.  7; 

another,  a  son  of  Joktan,  Gen.  x.  29 ; 

from  each  of  whom  certain  districts  of 

Asia  appear  to  nave  been  named. 
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Haunn  (Aunnltis),  a  region  of  SrrU, 
Esek.  xlTii.  16, 18. 

Hawarah,  fountain  of,  69. 

Haxael  (vUion  of  God),  king  of  Damaa- 
cene  Syria,  961,  273,  274. 

Haieroth,  147. 

Haaezon-Tamar,  ancient  name  of  En- 
gedi.  Gen.  xiy.  7. 

Haaor,  147, 170.  n.,  171. 

He<d«  of  families,  of  trlbei,  86, 87. 

Heathen  religion!,  nature  and  charac- 
ter of,  94, 95. 

HeaTe-offfering,  heaving,  123. 

Heber,  180. 

H^rews,  origin  of  the,  15:  when  so 
denominated,  310,  n. ;  ae  Arameans, 
887;  Epistle  to  the,  434,  f». 

Hebron.  84,  80, 31, 48, 168,  171, 172, 177, 
188,  219,  280-222, 228. 

Hector,  208,  n. 

Heifer,  red,  aches  of  a,  140. 

Helam,  226. 

Helbon,  a  Syrian  city  celebrated  for  its 
wine,  Esek.  xxvii.  18 ;  now,  probably, 
Aleppo. 

Hellopolis,  46. 

Hellenes,  60. 

Hellenists,  887,  894, 397, 398. 

Heraclidae,  203. 

Hercules,  190, «.,  203 ;  (Tyrian),  257. 

Hermon,  Mount,  357. 

Herod  the  Great,  326,  327,  336-338; 
Herod  Philip  (sou  of  Herod  the 
Great),  346:  Herod  Antlpas  (son  of 
Herod  the  Great),  827,  338,  346,  349, 
374,  391,  n.;  Herod  Agrippa  L  (grand- 
son of  Herod  the  Great,  being  the  son 
of  Aristobulus,  whom  Herod  put  to 
death),  390,  391 ;  Herod  Agrippa  IL 
(son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.),  391,  »., 
427,  428.  See  also  the  Table  of  the 
Herodian  Family,  448. 

Herodians,  369. 

Herodias,  346,  n„  349,  391,  ii.,  448. 

Herodotus,  857, ».,  318. 

Heshbon  (now  Hesban),  a  city  of  the 
Amorites,  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
155. 

Hesiod,  318. 

Heth,  son  of  Canaan,  ancestor  of  the 
Hittites,  Gen.  x.  15. 

Hezekiah,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Judah, 
289;  events  of  his  reign,  289l-292. 

Hiddekel,  supposed  to  be  the  Tigris, 
Gen.  iL  14  ;  i)an.  x.  4. 

Kiel,  165. 

Hierapolis,   a  city  of  Phrygia,  near 

ColosssB  and  Laodicea,  Col.  it,  13. 
Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Syria,  438. 
High  priest,  his  descent,  consecration, 
▼estmenu,  114-116:  his  peculiar  func- 
tions, 135. 
Hilkiah,  a  high  priest  in  the  reign  of 

Josiah,  295. 
Hilkiah,  ikther  of  Jeremiah,  300, 


Hilkiah,  fisther  of  BHaUm,  2  fiSap 
xvlii.  18, 26 }  Isa.  xxU.  30. 

Hin,449. 

Hinnom,  valley  of,  884,  S98. 

Hipparchus,  308, 

Hlppias,306. 

Hiram,  king  of  Trre,  contempomy  wtt 
David,  223,  224. 

Hiram,  king  of  TJrre,  grandson  of  tbe 
foregoing,  cootemporary  (chiefly  )«itb 
Solomon,  238,  243,  244. 

Hiram,  or  Uuram,  a  Tyrian  artifioer, 
239,241. 

History  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  typi- 
cal significance,  228.  233,  u. 

Hittite,  Hittites,  31,  85,  36,  166, ». 

Hivites,  early  inhabitanta  of  the  nortii- 
eastem  part  of  Canaan,  aod  perbsfn 
in  other  parts  (Gen.  x«  17 :  Josh.  bL 
10,xi.3,19),  170,i». 

Hobab,  145. 

Hoham,  king  of  Hebron,  168. 

Holy  Place  of  the  Tabernacle,  108 ;  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  240. 

Holy  of  Holies,  or  Most  Holy  FIaoe,o( 
the  Tabernacle,  103,  106-108;  of  So- 
lomon's Temple,  341. 

Holy  Spirit,  promised,  371 ;  given  oa 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  383, 384. 

Homer  (a  measure),  449, 450. 

Homer  (the  poet),  245, 318. 

Hophni,  195. 

Hor,  Mount,  147. 

Horatii  and  Curiatii,  208,  n.,  820,  n, 

Horeb,  56,  57,  65, 74-76, 361. 

Hormah,  more  anciently  Zephstb,  s 
town  jprobably  near  the  modem  psu 
of  Sufah,  leading  up  from  tbe  Arsbtb 
to  the  south  of  Judah  (RoUiUooj, 
149, 177. 

Hosea,  282.  . 

Hoshea  (or  Oshea),  afterwards  callM 
Joshua,  73,  n, 

Hoshea,  son  of  Elah,  last  of  tbe  kings 
of  Israel,  386 :  evenU  of  bis  reign, 
286,287. 

House  (dynasty)  of  Omri,  S7t»444j  of 
Jehu,  273,  280,  444. 

Huldah,  295. 

Hur,  72, 79. 

H  usbandmen,  wicked,  parable  of  the,3GB. 

Hushai,  229. 

Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  kings,  94, 58. 

Hymensfrus,  an  apostate  at  Ephemi. 
1  Tim.  1.20;  2Tim.U.  17. 

Hyrcanus,  John,  high  priest  and  pribos 
of  the  Jews,  324. 

Hyrcanus,  hlah  priest  and  king  of  the 
Jews,  son  of  Alexander  Jannsos  snd 
Alexandra,  grandson  of  John  Bjr- 
canus,  326, 327, 


Ibsan,  186. 
Ichabod,  195, 
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Iconlum,  402,  408, 407. 
Idolatry,  rise  and  early  progfMS  of,  21. 
Idomeneus,  186,  n. 
Idumeans  (or  Edomites),  36,  n.,  226, 
245,  271,  276,  282,  285,  298,  301,  324, 
326,327. 
Illyriciun,  421. 

Image  of  God,  man  created  in  the,  2. 
Image,  Michael's,  211. 
Image,  Ooldfen,  304. 
Imlah,  263. 
Immanuel  (i'.«.,  God  with  ui),  a  title  of 

the  Messiah,  Isa.  vii.  14. 
Importunate  Widow,  parable  of  the, 

362. 
Incense,  altar  of,  105, 106. 
India,  mentioned  in  Esther,  i.  I,  viii. 
9,  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  do- 
minions of  Ahasuerus. 
InArm  wonurn,  miraculous  cure  of  an, 

353. 
Ingatherings,  Feast  of,  134. 
Ionian  war,  317. 
Iphigenia,  186. 
Irad.  10. 

Iron,  chariots  of,  179. 
Iron  made  to  swim,  265. 
Isaac,  promised,  28 ;  bom,  80 ;  taken  by 
Abraham  to  Mount  Moriah,  30,  31 ; 
I         buries  Abraham,  32;  dwells  at  the 
well  LahaUroi,  in  the  south  of  Ca- 
,      naan,  Oen.  xxr.  11 ;  father  of  Esau 
and  Jacob,  33 ;  at  Gerar,  34, 86 ;  takes 
up  his  residence  at  Beersheba,  35; 
blesses  Jacob,  36 ;  his  death,  36. 
Isaiah.  279,  291-293,  307. 
Ishbak,  32. 
,      Ishbi-benob,23]. 
Ishbosheth,  220,221. 
lahmael,  son  of  Abraham,  27,  28,  30, 8S. 
Ishmael,  murderer  bf  Gedaliah,  302. 
Ishmaelite  merchants,  43. 
Israel,  name  given  to  Jacob,  40. 
Israel,  children  (people)  of,  ro  down  to 
Esyiptt  49 ;  oppressed  in  Egypt,  52, 
53  ;  delivered  from  Egypt,  61,  ts.,  64- 
67 ;  joiurney  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
Horeb,  68-73  ;   from  Horeb  to  Ca- 
naan, 144-160;  settle  in  Canaan,  161, 
174 ;  under  the  Judges,  176-198 ;  un- 
der Saul,  DaTid,  and  Solomon,  199- 
246. 
Israel,  separate  kingdom  of,  established, 
246, 247 ;  general  view  of  its  history, 
250;  kings  and  dynasties  of,  444, 445 : 
events  of  these  reigns,  250-287  j  end 
ofthekhigdom,  287. 
Israelites,  as  a  denomination,  310,  n. 
Issachar,  39 ;  tribe  of,  144, 173. 
Issue  of  blood  miraculously  cured,  349. 
Italian  band,  390. 
Itkly,  60, 245.    See  also  Rome. 
Ithtmar  (palm  island),  son  of  Aaron, 

113, 194. 
Ittai,SS9. 


J. 

Jabal,  10. 

Jabbok^  the  brook,  40. 

Jahesh-Gilead,  199,  216, 231. 

Jabin,king  of  Hasor,  defeated  byJoshua, 
170 ;  another,  defeated  by  Deborah 
and  Barak,  179. 

Jachin  and  Boaa,  241. 

Jacob,  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  bom, 
33 ;  obtains  tlie  blessing,  36  ;  goes  to 
Padan-Aram,  37 ;  his  vow,  37 ;  mar- 
ries, first,  Leah,  then  Rachel,  38, 39 ; 
sets  out  on  his  return  to  Canaan,  39 ; 
wrestles  with  the  angel,  40 ;  his  meet- 
ing with  Esau,  40,  41 ;  encamps  at 
Shpchem,  41  ;  goes  to  Bethel,  41 ; 
settles  at  the  grove  Mamre,  near  He- 
bron, 42,  43 ;  his  grief  for  the  loss 
of  Joseph,  43, 44;  goes  down  to  Joseph 
in  Egypt,  48 ;  his  death,  49 ;  his  fune* 
ral,  60. 

Jacob's  Well,  347. 

Jaddua,  320,321. 

Jael,  180. 

Jaffh,  390,  n. 

Jahaziel,  268. 

Jair,  son  of  Segob,  who  dispossessed  the 
Amorites,  Num.  xxxii.  41 ;  Deut.iii. 
14 ;  Josh.  xiii.  30 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  22. 

Jair,  eighth  Judge  of  Israel,  186. 

Jairus,  185,  n. ;  daughter  of,  raised,  349. 

James,  St.,  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother 
of  St.  John,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
347, 352, 367,  391, 437. 

James,  St,  the  Less,  son  of  Alphaeus, 
another  of  the  twelve  apostles,  362 ; 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  James, 
our  Lord's  brother  (but  see  the  fol- 
lowing article),  438. 

James  the  Just,  brother  of  our  Lord, 
379, 397 ;  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  397,  n.,  405, 
424;  and  writer  of  the  Canonical 
Epistle,  438. 

Jannes  and  Jambres,  Egyptian  magi- 
cians ;  comp.  2  Tim.  iii.'8  with  Exod. 
vii.  9—13. 

Japheth,  a  son  (probably  the  eldest)  of 
Noah,  16. 

Japhia,  king  of  Lachish,  168. 

Jared,  II. 

Jarmuth,  a  city  of  the  Amorites,  in  the 
plain  of  Judah :  perhaps  now  Yarmuk 
(Robinson),  168. 

Jason,  high  priettt,  322. 

Jason  of  Thessalonica,  411. 

Javan,  fourth  son  of  Japheth,  supposed 
progenitor  of  the  Greeks,  15. 

Jaser,  a  city  of  the  Ammonites,  on  the 
Jabbok,  Josh.  xxi.  39 ;  Num.  xxi.  32. 

Jebel  Mouse,  75,  82. 

Jebel  Sena,  75. 

Jehus,  i.e.  (the  fortress  of)  Jerusalem. 
I  Chron.  x.  4,  6  (223). 

Jebttsices,  166,  ti.,  177, 223, 231. 
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Jeeoniah  ( Jehoiachin),  898. 

Jehoahas,  loa  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel, 
274. 

Jehoahas  (AbasiiA  or  Asariah),  aoa 
of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judali,  S7I. 

J^oabas  ( Sballum),  son  of  Jo«iah»  king 
ofJudah,  296. 

Jehoash,  ton  of  Jehoabas.  king  of  Is- 
rael, 274,  277  *•  OTonU  of  bis  rdgn, 
879. 

Jehoiachin  (Jeeoniah,  Jeoonias,  Co- 
niab),  son  of  Jeboiakim,  king  of 
Judab,  298,  806. 

Jehoiada,  high  priest,  271-873. 

Jeboiakim,  son  of  Josiab,  brother  and 
successor  of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Judab, 
897 ;  events  of  bis  reign,  297,  298. 

Jehoiarlb,  class  or  order  of,  113. 

Jebonadab,  son  of  Rechab,  874. 

Jeboram,  king  of  Israel.    See  Joram. 

Jeborara  (Joram),  son  of  Jebosbimtaac, 
king  of  Judab,  269;  events  ot  his 
reign,  270,  871 . 

Jehoshaphat  ( Josapbat,  Mat.  i.  8),  son 
of  Asa,  king  of  Judab,  257 ;  events  of 
bis  reign,  263,  264,  267-269. 

Jehoshaphat,  ton  of  Nimsbi,  and  father 
of  Jebo,  2  Kings  ix.  2,  14. 

Jehosbapliat,  vaUey  of,  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem,  between  that  city  and  the 
mount  of  Olives,  i.  e.  roost  probably, 
valley  of  God's  judgment,  Joel  iii.  2, 
18. 

Jebosbeba.  271. 

Jehovah-nissi,  73. 

Jehu,  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  son  of  Nim^^ 
Shi  (2  Kings  ix.  2,  14),  anointed  king 
over  Israel,  861,  267 ;  events  of  his 
reign,  873,  874;  bouse  or  dynasty  of, 
873,  880,  444. 

Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  254,  868. 

Jemima,  19. 

Jephtbah,  18.5, 186. 

Jeremiah  (Jeremias,  Mac.  xvi.  14 ; 
Jeremy,  Mat  ii.  17),  898-301, 307. 

Jericho,  161,  163-166,  338.  365,  366; 
bitter  waters  of,  sweetened,  865. 

Jeroboam  I.,  son  of  Nebat,  244,  845 ; 
elected  king  by  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel,  846, 847 ;  events  of  his  reign, 
847-860. 

Jeroboam  II.,  son  of  Jehoash,  king  of 
Israel,  379 ;  events  of  bis  reign,  279, 
280. 

Jerubbaal,  181. 

Jerusalem.  168,  177,  223,  286,  290.  892, 
293,  and  elsewhere,  especially  in  the 
history  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles: 
sieges  of,  bv  Syrians  and  Israelites, 
284,  285;  first  capture  of,  by  Cbal- 
d«ans,  297;  second  capture  of,  by 
Chaldaeans,  298:  third  capture  and 
destruction  of.  by  Cbaldseant,  299; 
rebuilt,  811..3U;  eaptured  by  Pom- 
pey,  324  :  by  Herod  the  Great,  326; 
destroyed  by  Titua,  433. 


Jeshua,  high  priest,  31& 

JestauruB  (<.e.  upright),  a  poeticid  nuat, 
or  term  of  endearmeiA,  tor  Israd, 
Deut.  xxxii.  16,  zxxili.  6,  96;  In. 
xliv.  8. 

Jesse,  father  of  David,  183,  90r. 

Jure  Christ,  his  birth  aodi  ewiy  life. 
9.36-339;  baptism,  348;  tenptation, 
343 ;  beginning:  of  public  ministrr, 
344,  345:  first  passover,  345-M7  ;  dr. 
cuit  of  Galilee.  847,  350  ;  aeoond  pau- 
over,  351;  sojourn  in   Galilee,  3iU 

358 ,  presence  at  Feast  of  Tmbemmcln. 

359,  860;  return  to  G«Ulee.  36o; 
Journey  through  Samaria,  361,  Sfi-J: 
presence  at  Feast  of  Dedk^tion,  362. 
863 ;  in  Persaa,  Bethanjr,  Bphraim. 
863,  364;  last  passover,  sufferinrs, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  36?- 
381.    See  also  Cumst. 

Jetbro,  55,  67,  73. 

Jewry,  i.  e.  jkade^  Dan.  w.   13 ;  Luke 

xxiii.  5. 
Jews,  when  so  denominated  (2  Kingi 

xvi.  6),  309. 
Jesebel,  2.'i7.  258,  861,  863. 
Jezreel.  261,  268,264,  867,  994;  vaUn 

of,  see  Esdraeion. 
Joab,  880,  881,  98&>838. 837,  988. 
Joanna,  wife  of  Chuaa,  steward  of  Herod 

Aniipas,   tetrarcb  of  CteUlee.  Lake 

viit.  3 ;  xxiv.  10. 
Joash,  ftUber  of  Gideon,  180. 
Joash  (or  Jehoash,  2  Kings  xii.  1).  s«q 

of  Ahasiab,   king  of    Judah,   271; 

events  of  bis  reign,  971-S78. 
Joash,  king  of  Israel.    See  Jehoash. 
Job,  history  of,  18.20 ;  book  oC  18,  n. 
Jochebed,  53. 
Joel,  son  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  8,  8 :  1 

Cbron.  vi.  33;  cblled  also  Vasnni. 

1  Chron.  vi.  28. 
Joel,  the  prophet,  son  ot  Pethuel,  S82. 
Jobonan  ( Jehorah  is  gracioua),  pursuer 

of  Ishmsel  after  the  murder  of  Geda- 

liah,  2  Kings  xxv.  83;  Jer.  xU  8-16: 

xU-xliii.  (302). 
John  the  Baptist,  341r^44,  346,  349,  357. 
John,  St.,  Apostle  and  Evanniiat,  344. 

347,  362,  357,  370,  377,360,  885,  388. 

405, 437 :  Gospel  and  Bplstles  of;  437. 
John  Mark.    See  Mark. 
Joiada,  high  priest,  380. 
Jokshan  (fowler).  39. 
Jokcheel  (reward  of  Jehovah,  or  sub- 
dued bv  Jebovidi),  name  given   bjr 

Amaziah  to  Selah  or  Petra,  876. 
Joktheel,  a  town  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv. 

38. 
Jonadab,  a  nephew  of  David  (SSB). 
Jonadab,  son  of  Rechab,  274. 
Jonah  (Jonas,  Mat.  xii.  39. 40).  879,  88S. 
Jonathan,  son  of  Gershom,  priest  of  tb« 

Danites,  Judges  xviL.  xviii.  (178). 
Jonathan,  son  of  Saul,  805, 906,908^11, 

816. 
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Jonathan  I.,  high  priett,  890. 
Jonathan  II.,  son  of  Judas  MaccabMUS, 
high  priest  and  governor  of  the  Jews, 
323. 
Joppa  ( Japfao,  Josh.  xix.  46),  now  Ja£b, 

238,  282,  n.,  390.     > 

Joram  r  Jehoram,  2  Kings  ill.  1),  second 

son  or  Ahab,  and  sneoetsor  of  Ahaxiah) 

king  of   Israel,  864;  events    of  his 

reign»  264-267* 

Joram,  king  of  Judab.    See  Jehoram. 

Jordan,  the,  37,  41, 161,  ft.,  162, 163,  265. 

341,842. 
Joseph,  son  of  Jacob  and  Bachel,  89 ; 
his  dreams,  48 ;  sold  into  Egjrpt,  43, 
44  ;    in   prison,  44  ;  interprets  the 
dreams  of  Pharaoh's  officers,  and  of 
Pharaoh.  46  ;  •  governs  Egypt,  46 ; 
marries  Asenath,  46 ;  provides  agatnst 
famine  in  Egypt,  46;  nis  reception  of 
his  brethren,  and  of  his  fattier,  in 
Egrpt,  47,  88 ;  his  death,  60 ;  Joseph, 
an  historic  type  of  Christ,  63 ;  house 
of.  Its  supremacy,  217, 246. 
Joseph,  husband  of  Mary,  837-389. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  877. 
Joseph  Barsabas,  888. 
Joses,  one  of  the  brethren  of  our  Lord, 
Mat.  xiii.  65;  xxvii.  66;   Mark  vi. 
3 ;  XV.  40,  47. 
Joses,  a  Levite,  386. 
Joshua,  son  of  Nun,  73, 78, 161-174. 
Joshua,  a  Bethsbemite,  1  Sam.  vi.  14, 

18. 
Joshua,  a  governor  of  Jerusalem,   2 

Kings  xxiii.  8. 
Joshua,  son  of  Josedec,  a  high  priest. 
Hag.  i.  1,  12,  14 ;  Zech.  iii.  1,  3,  9  ; 
viTll. 
Joshua,  brother  of  Jonathan  the  high 

priest,  820. 
Josiah,  son  of  Amon,  king  of  Judah, 
249,  295;  events  of  his  reign,  295, 
296. 
Jotham,  son  of  Gideon,  184. 
Jotham,  son  of  Ussiah,  king  of  Judih, 

279 ;  events  of  his  reign,  284. 
Joiadak,  310. 
Jubal,  10. 

Jubilee,  year  of,  137. 
Judah,  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  39,  44, 
47,  48;  tribe  of,  .W,  144,  173;  king, 
dom  of,  247-80a 
Judaixers,  424,  426. 
Judas  Maccabeus,  323. 
Judas  Iscariot,  352, 871 . 
Judas,  called  also  Thaddsus  and  Leb- 
bstts,  son  of  Alpheus  or  Gleophas, 
and  brother  of  James,  an  apostle, 
352. 
Judas,  one  of  our   Lord's  brethren. 

Mat.  xiii.  65 ;  Mark  vi.  3. 
Judas  of  Galilee,  887. 
Judas,  a  Jew  of  Damascus,  with  whom 
St.  Paul  lodged,  after  his  conversion, 
39& 


Judas,  called  atco  Barsabas,  who  ac- 
companied St.  Paul  from  Jerusalem 
to  Antioch,  405. 

Jude,  St,  4.e.  the  apostle  Judas,  son  of 
AlphsBus,  brother  of  James,  writer  of 
the  Canonical  Epistle,  352,  438.  But 
some  suppose  the  writer  of  the 
epistle  to  nave  been  another  Judas, 
one  of  our  Lord's  brethren. 

Judges,  magistrates  appointed  by  Moses, 
no,  87. 

Judges  of  Israel,  nature  of  their  office, 
178 ;  events  which  took  place  under 
their  administration,  178-191  ;  condi- 
tion of  Israel  during  this  period,  191- 
193. 

Judgment  of  Sdomoo,  987. 

Judgment,  Dav«of,  foretold,  862,  370. 

Judirb,  wifb  of'^Bsau,  86. 

Julius,  428,  432. 

Jupiter,  403. 

Justus,  418. 


K. 


Kadesh,  Kadesh-Bamea,  147-150,  152, 
153,11. 

Karnak,  hall  of,  896,  is. 

Kedar,  a  son  of  Ishmael,  Gen.  xxv.  13, 
and  founder  of  a  tribe  in  southern 
Arabia,  Isa.  xxl.  16,  17,  Ix.  7 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  28. 

Kedesh,  a  town  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xii. 
22,  xix.  37),  one  of  the  cities  of  reAige, 
172 ;  residence  of  Barak,  Judges  iv. 
6(180). 

Kedesh,  a  town  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv. 
23. 

Keflr  Kenna,  345,  n. 

Keilah,a  town  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44), 
811.   See  also  Nehemlah,  ill.  17,  18. 

Kenites,  a  branch  of  the  Amalekites, 
some  of  whom  were  earlv  settlers  in 
Canaan  (Gen.  xv.  19;  Judges  i.  16, 
iv.  11,17).  Some  ofthem  were  mingled 
with  the  Midianites  (Judges  i.  16. 
with  Num.  X.  29 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  6 ;  Num 
xxiv.  21,22),  180. 

Keren*happukt  19. 

Keturah,  32. 

Kezla,  19. 

Khirbet  Kana,  845,  n. 

Kibroth'hattaavah,  146,  147. 

Kidron  (2  Sam.  xv.  23 ;  1  Kings  if.  37), 
or  Cedron  (John  xviii.  1),  a  winter 
torrent  which  flows  througn  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  east  of  Jeru- 
salem, 228,  372. 

King  making  war,  parable  of  the,  361 . 

King's  son,  parable  of  the  marriage  of 
the,  368. 

Kir,  a  people  and  country  subject  to 
Assyria,  perhaps  on  the  rivrr  Cyrus 
(Kur,  Koro),  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  2  Kings  xvi.  9;  Isa. 
xxii.  6 ;  Amosi.  5,  ix.  7  ;  to  which  the 
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Malialath,  wife  of  Esau,  36. 

Mahanalm,  40,  220.  229. 

Mahlon,  183. 

Makkedah,  17a 

Malachi,  315. 

Malchus,    seryant  of  Caiaphas,  John 

xirili.  10. 
Malta,  431,432. 
Mamertine  prison,  484. 
Mam  re,  an  Amorite  chief,  95. 
Mamre,  Grove  of,  near  Hebron,  28,  31, 

42. 
Man,  fall  of,  4-^. 
Manasseh,  son  of  Joseph,  49 ;  tribe  of, 

144,  157, 168,  171,  173,  174,  286. 
Manasseh,  son  of  Hezekiah,   king  of 
Judah,  292 ;  events  of  his  reign,  292, 
203. 
Mannsseh,  high  priest  on  mount  Oeri- 

zim,  320. 
Maneh.    See  Measures  and  Monejr,  449, 

45a 
Manlius  T.,  206,  n.>  208,  n.' 
Mannah,  70,  71,  163., 
Manoah,  187. 
Mantinea,  battle  of,  327. 
Maon,  wilderness  of,  213. 
'     Marah,  69. 
IVIarathon,  317. 
Marcellus,  funeral  of,  50,  n. 
Marchesvan,  448. 
Mareshah.  252. 

Mariamne  I.,  granddaughter  of  Hyr- 
canus  II.,  wife  of  Herod  the  Great, 
mother  of  Alexander  and  ArUtobulus, 
326,327,338,448. 
^  Mariamne  II.,  daughter  of  Simon  the 
high  priest,  wife  of  Herod  the  Great, 
mother  of  Herod  Philip,  first  husband 
of  Herodias,  448. 
Marias,  181,  n.,  328. 

Mark,  John,  cousin  of  Barnabas,  and, 
probably,  the  Evapgelist,  998, 401 ,  402, 
>  405,  406, 433. 

^      Marriage,  a  divine  institution,  its  dig- 
nity, and  excellence,  2,  3,  78 ;  held 
'         sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  23,  44. 

Marriage  of  th^  king's  son,  parable  of 
'  the.  368. 

Mars'  Hill,  i.e.  the  Areopagus,  412. 
Martha,  sister  of  Lasarus,  363, 366. 
Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  337-339, 

37G. 

Mary,  wife  of  Cleophas  or  Alphaeus, 

sister  of  our  Lord's  mother,  John 

xix.  25 ;  Mat.  xxvli.  56 ;  Mark  xvi. 

1-10 ;  Luke  xxiv.  6 ;  Mat.  xxvlil.  9. 

Mary  Magdalene,  i^.  probably,  of  Mag- 

dala  in  Galilee  (Luke  viii.  2),  377, 

378. 

Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Martha,  363, 

oOD. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  John  Mark,  Acts 

xit.  12. 
Matala,  cape,  429. 
Mattan,  273. 


Mattaniah  (Zedekiah),  898. 

Mattathlas,  322,  833. 

Matthew,  St.,  349,  858,  488. 

MaUhlas,  St.,  383,  438. 

Meat  offerings,  187. 

Medad,  146. 

Medan,  32. 

Medes,  Media,  803, 897,  n.,  285,  899, 806, 
807. 

Megara,  revolt  of,  817. 

Megiddo,  180, 867,  296. 

MehuJaal,  10. 

Mehunims,  377. 

Melchishua,  816. 

Melchizedek,  25. 

Melita,  431,  432. 

Melkarth  (Tyrian  Hercules),  843,  257. 

Memphis,  58.  n.,  303. 

Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  280. 

Menelaus,  high  priest,  322. 

Mephibosheth,  228. 

Merab,  230. 

Merari,  111. 

Mercury,  402. 

Mercy  seat,  the,  106. 

Meribah,  153. 

Merodach-lMiladan,  291. 

Merom,  lake  of,  170. 

Meroz,  a  place  in  the  northern  part  of 
Canaan,  the  inhabitants  of  which  re- 
fused to  join  the  forces  of  Barak 
against  Sisera  (Judges  v.  23).* 

Mesech  (Ps.  cxx.  5),  or  Meshech 
(Ezek.  xxvli.  13,  xxxil.  26),  a  country 
in  the  north-east  of  Asia  Minor,  sup- 

Sosed  to  have  been  peopled  bv  the 
escendants  of  Mesech,  son  oi  Ja- 
pheth. 

Meshach,  304. 

Mesopotamia  (Deut.  xxiii.  4),  i.e.  the 
country  between  the  two  rivers,  tc, 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  i.g.  Padan- 
Aram,  i^,  the  plain  of  Syria,  Gen. 
xxviii.  2. 

Messenian  wars,  308. 

Messiah.  See  Redemption,  Types,  Jesus 
Christ. 

Messina,  Straits  of,  433. 

Methusael,  10. 

Methuselah,  11. 

Micah,  an  idolatrous  Elphraimite,  Judges 
xvii.  (178). 

Micah,  the  prophet,  893,  894. 

Mlcaiah,  26.3. 

Michal,  809,  810,  213,  221,  884. 

Michmasb,  805,  806. 

Midian,  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah, 
32. 

Midianites,  54, 55, 157. 180-188. 

Migdol  (tower),a  fortress  on  the  Egypt- 
ian frontier,  near  the  Ued  Sea,  per- 
haps now  Bir  Suez,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Suez,  65. 

Miletus,  the  capital  of  Ionia,  421.428, 434. 

Millo,  house  of,  a  fortress  in  Shecbero, 
Judges  iz.  6, 20. 
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Millo,  part  of  the  CortifleAUont  of  Jeru- 
Mlem  ()  Sam.  ▼.  9  ;  1  Kings  ix.  IS, 
94.  ti.  S7  ;  1  Cbron.  si.  8 ;  2  Cbron. 
xxxtl.  6),  342. 

Mlltladev,  B17. 

Mina,  ninah,  450. 

Min<M,  908. 

Miriam,  69. 67,  79,159. 

MUhael  (Methach),  301. 

Mite,  870,  M.,  450. 

Mitre,  high  prieaU*,  116. 

Mityleae,  421. 

Mispah,  or  Mttpeh  (watch-tower),  a 
citT  oo  the  borders  of  Judah  ana 
Benjamtn,  196,  196,253. 

Mtipeh,  or  Gilead,  1S5. 197. 

Miipeh,of  Moal>,2U. 

MnasoD,  422.  .     ^  ^ 

Moab,  son  of  Lot,  Gen.  xU,  30-38. 

Moab,  land  of,  156. 178. 183. 

Moabltes.  15^-157,  179,  206,  225.  264, 
966,268,298,300.314.824. 

Moloch  (AcU.  viL  43).  Molech  (Lev. 
XTiii.  21),  Mllcolm  (1  Kings  xl.  6), 
243, 944, 992.  ^        _^ 

Money,  piece  of,  parable  of  the,  350. 

Money,  piece  of,  miraculously  provided, 
858. 

Months,  Jewish,  448. 

Mordecai,  812. 

Moreh,  grove  of,  23, 

Moresheth,  293. 

Moriah,  moMnt,.80, 31, ».,  239,  n. 

Moses,  bom,  63,  54 :  his  early  Ufe  and 
flight  to  Midian,  55 ;  his  call.  66,  56 ; 
his  messages  to  Pharaoh.  57-^ ;  leads 
the  Israelites  out  of  %ypt.  61-67 ; 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  Horeb.  68-74 ; 
at  Sinai,  receives  and  delivers  the  Law, 
74-85 ;  leads  the  people  from  Horeb 
to  Kadesh,  144-161  ;  (torn  Radesh  to 
the  borders  of  Canaan.  152-158 ;  as- 
cends Mount  Pisgah,  158  -,  his  death 
and  character.  158-160 ;  his  appear- 
ance  at  our  Lord's  Transfiguration, 

Most  Holy  Places,  of  the  Tabernacle, 
103,  106, 108;  of  the  Temple,  241. 

Mount,  sermon  on  the,  352, 353. 

Mount  of  Olives.  228,  366,  367, 372, 380. 

Mulberry  trees,  228,  n. 

Muscovites,  16. 

MusUrd  seed,  parable  of  the,  362. 

Myra,  a  town  of  Lycia,  with  a  harbour, 
429. 

Mysla,  407, 429. 

N. 

Kaamah,   daughter   of    Lamech   (the 
Calnite),  and  Ziliah,  Gen.  iv.  22  (10). 
Kaamah.  mother  of  Rehoboam,  247. 
l^abal.  213. 

^onadius,  306,  446. 
oolassar,  297,  446. 


Naboth,  9(»-«4. 

Nachor.  2M. 

Nadab,  son  of  Aaron,  79.  SH. 

Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboon,  king  of  tean 

253. 
Nahash.  197.  199. 

Nahor  (Gen.  zL    tt-K),   or   Sai^ 
(Ler.  iii.  84).  father  of  Tarah.  »c 
grandfather  of  AtNrafaain  <S2). 
Nahor,  son  of  Terah,  brother  of  Abn- 

ham,  99. 
Nahsbon,  son  of  AmmfnatJah,  besd  « 
the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3,  Tii.  12. 
Nahum,  the  prophet,  994« 
Naln,  raising  of  the  widow's  too  at,  ^ 
Naioth,  210. 
Naomi.  183. 

Napbtali  C  Dephthalim,  Mat.  It.  15),  s^ 
of  Jacob  and  Bilbab,  39 ;   tribe  oC 
146,  172. 173, 177, 180,  230. 
Nathan,  224,  296. 

Nathanael  (given  by  God),  345, 438. 
Nazareth,  337-339,  347. 
Naxarene,  an  inhabitant  of  Naiarecb. 

Mat.  ii.  23. 
Nasarites,  143, 187. 189,  194,  4S4« 
Neapolis,  408. 

Nebaioth  (Isa.  Ix.  7),  or  NelMOoth  (Gcs. 
XXV.  13),  the  eldeat  ion  of  Isbauei. 
head  of  a  tribe  in  Northern  Aratii. 
probably  i.q.  Nabathieans. 
Nebo,  a  mountain  and  town  on  Uw 
borders  of  Moab,  towards  CaoaaE. 
168. 
Nebo,  a  town  of  Judah,  Bxra  ii.  0: 

Neh.  vii.  33. 
Nebo,  a  Chaldean  idol,  probably  repff- 
sentative  of  the  planet  Mercnry,  vor- 
shipped  as  the  celestial  scribe  or  re- 
corder of  events,  related  to  the  Eg7^ 
tian  Hermes  or  Anubis  (Geseoiaf), 
Isa.  xlvi.  1. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  298-300. 
Nebuzaradan.  299,303-305. 
Kecho.  296.  297. 
Nehemiah,  314, 316. 
Nehushta  (brass),  mother  of  king  Je* 

hoiachin,  9  Kings  xxIt.  8. 
Nehushtan,  289. 

Nergal,  an  idol,  probably  representing 
the  planet  Mars,  worshipped  by  tbi* 
Cuthites,  whom  the  King  of  Assyria 
located  in  Samaria,  2  Kings  xvii.  30 
(287). 
Neriglessar,  306,  446. 
Nero,  433,  434. 
Nerva,  437. 
Nethinim,  III. 

New  Moon,  days  of  the,  132,  138. 
Nicanor,  387. 
Nlcodemus,  346 ;  see  also  John  vii.  4S- 

52,  xix.  39. 
Nicolas,  387. 
Nicopolis,  434. 
Nicotris,  306,  a. 
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l<a^imrod,  16, 17. 

'NTimshi,  grandfather  o(  Jehu,  2G1.    See 

Jetiu. 
14ineveh.  NineTites,  17,  S82,  294, 300. 
Nisan,  63,  448. 

I«4o,  No  AinnioD,t.«.  probably,  Thebes, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  Esek.  xxx.  14  j  Jer. 
iclvi.  25 :  Nah.  ili.  8. 
Koah,  1246. 
:Nob.  210. 
'N^od,  land  of,  10. 
>loph,  i^t  Memphis,  303. 


O. 


Oaths  and  vows,  143. 
OtMidiah,  an  officer  of  Abab,  258,  259. 
Obadiah,  the  prophe(,  301. 
Obed-edom,  224. 
Octavianus,  328. 
Oded,  father  of  Azariah,  252. 
Oded,  a  prophet  in  the  time  of  Pekah 
)  and  Ahaz,  285. 

CEnotrus,  60l 

Offerhig.    See  Burnt  oflFbring,  &c. 
Officers  (Sboterim),  86, 87. 
1       Og,  king  of  Bashan,  155. 

Olives,  mount  of,  228, 366, 367, 372,  380. 
Olympiads,  307. 

Omer  (the  measure),  450, 

Omphale,  191,  n. 

Omri,  king  of  Israel,  254,  255 ;  statutes 
of,  255;  bouse  or  dynasty  of,  273, 
444. 

On  (Heliopolis),  46. 

Onesimus,  433. 

Onesiphortts,  an  Ephesian  Christian, 
who  ministered  to  St.  Paul  at  Rome, 
2  Tim.  1. 16  (433). 

Onias,  high  priest,  321. 

Ophir,  243. 

Ophrah,  of  Manasseh,  180, 182. 

Ophrah,  of  Benjamin,  364,  n. 

Oreb,  182. 

Orestes,  209,  n. 

Oman,  i^.  Araunah. 

Orpah,  183. 

OthnieU  17& 

Ox-goad,  179. 


P. 


Fadan-aram  (plain  of  Syria),  i.  e.  Meso- 
potamia, 36  (38),  39. 
PaeoDians,  287,  ra. 
Faganiftm,  nature  and  character  of,  94, 

Palestine   (Palestina,  Ezod.  xt.    14), 

186, 187,  n. 
Palmyra,  242. 
FampbyUa,401,403. 
PaphoB  (now  BafTa),  400. 
Parables,  our  Lord's  cliaracter  of,  348. 
Paradise,  2, 3. 


Paralytic,  miraculous  cure  of  the,  353. 

Paran,  wilderness  of,  30,  ISO,  213. 

Parmenas,  387. 

Passover,  the.  Institution  of,  61,  62; 
significancy  of,  63,  64 ;  celebrated  at 
Gilgal,  163;  by  Heiekiab,  289:  by 
Joslah,  296 ;  at  the  dedication  of  the 
second  Temple,  311  ;  our  Lord's  first, 
34V^7 ;  second,  351 ;  third,  365- 
380. 

Patara,  a  port  of  Lycia,  422. 

Pater  patratus,  186,  n. 

Patmos,  437. 

Patriarchs,  antediluvian,  ^11. 

Patriarchs,  the  twelve,  39. 

Patroctus,  209,  n. 

Paul,  St.,  his  early  life,  393, 395 ;  con- 
version, 395,  396;  retirement  into 
Arabia,  396, 397  ;  returns  to  Dama«- 
cus,  397  ;  journey  to  Jerusalem,  397 ; 
preachel  in  Lycia  and  CiUcia,  accom- 
panies Barnabas  to  Antioch,  goes  up 
to  Jerusalem,  returns  to  Antioch, 
397-399 ;  his  first  apostolic  journey, 
400-403;  sojourn  at  Antioch  inter, 
rupted  by  third  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
40i-406  ;  second  apostolic  journey, 
probably  Including  a  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  end  of  It,  406-415 ;  third 
apostolic  Journey,  417-422 ;  last  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  424-42(6;  at  Caesarea, 
426-428  ;  voyage  and  Journey  to 
Rome,  428-432;  custody  at  Rome, 
433,  434  ;  subsequent  nistory  and 
death,  434, 435. 

Peace-ofbrings,  126.' 

Pearl  of  grmt  price,  parable  of  the, 
361. 

Fekab,  king  of  Israel,  280 ;  events  of 
his  reign,  284-286. 

Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel,  280. 
^  Pelasgi,  60,  24& 

Pelethites,  22S. 

Peloponnesian  war,  317, 318. 

Felops,  203. 

Feniel,  40. 

Pentecost,  183, 383. 

Penuel,  152,  247. 

Peor,  a  mountain  of  Moab,  Num.  xxiiL 
28. 

Peor,  name  of  an  idol.    See  Baal-peor* 

Peraea,  344,  363. 

Perga,  401. 

Fergamos,  in  Mysia,  chief  city  of  the 
Roman  province  Asia  (now  Bergama, 
or  Pergamo),  Rev.  L  11 ;  U.  12. 

Pericles,  317, 318. 

Peripatetics,  412. 

Perizsites,  177. 

Persians,  15,  317,  327.    See  also  Medes. 

Peter,  St.,  347,  352,  356,  357, 370,  371, 
373,  877,  378,  380,  885.^91,  397,  406, 
406,  437  ;  EpUtlec  of,  437. 

Pethor,  156. 

Petra,  160,  226,  276. 

Petronius,  390. 
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Millo.  part  of  the  CMtHlcatioaM  olj/ 
Mlem  (9  Sam.  r.  9  ;  1  Ktngt Jf^ 
S4.  II.  87  ;  1  Cbron.  xi.  8 ;  2  C^ 
xxsU.  5).  242. 

Mlltiadef ,  817. 

Mina.  minah,  490. 

Mioof,  2(0. 

]flrU]D«fi2,67,  7S,1&8. 

Miibael  (Methach),  301. 

Mite,  370, 1*.,  4M). 

Mitre,  high  prieMa%  ' 

Mityleoe,  421. 

Mizpab,  or  Mlfp«^    >  . 
citf  oo  the  99t 
Beidamln,tM  T 

Mispeh,orW 

Mispeli,«fJ|r 

MnaaoD.  49 


H 
? 


.,  354,  868, 

..tiar  Damascai,  per- 
..rada,  or  rather,  as  others 
one   of   its   tributaries,    2 
12  (266).  ^ 


Asia 


Moab,  SQUi/ 

lfoab.]«» 

MoaUlr 

!?!7  ...    one     "I      lU 

f '    .«/:•  '•  «2  (266). 

'  .fflSelphia,  a  city  of  Ly<Ua,  fn 
'ftfUior,  Rev.  iii.  7-13. 
rtiilfmon,  Epistle  to,  43S. 
Philemon  and  Baucis,  28,  n. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  327. 
riillip,  Herod,  346,  n.,  448. 
Philip,  the  tetrarch,  327,  338,  448. 
rhilip  St.,  the  apostle,  345,  352,  438. 
Thilip,  the  evangelist,  387,  389,  422. 
rhilippi,  408-410,  420,  421,  433. 
rhiiippians,  Epistle  to  the,  433. 
PhlHstlncs,  15,  179,  186,  188-190,  195- 
197,  205,  206,  206-217,  223,  231,  268, 
271,  277,  282,  285,  289,  800,  324. 
Phinehas,  son  of  Eleazar,  157, 174, 323. 
Phinehas,  son  of  Eli,  195. 
Phoebe,  421. 
Phoenice,  430. 
Phoenicia,  Phoenicians,  191, 203,  238,  m., 

243,257,282,391,422. 
Phrygia,  407,  417,  438. 
PUhiUiiroth.  65. 

Pilate,  Pontius,  340,  374,  375,  389. 
Pillar  of  Abtnlom,  2  Sam.  xvlii.  18  ^228^ 
Pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  65,  66.  ^' 

jnilar  or  salt,  29. 
Pindar,  818. 
piram,  168. 
Pisgah,  158. 
Pi8idia,40l,402. 

PlBlstnitUB,  Pisistratldaj,  808,  317. 
Plthom,  53. 

Plagues  of  Egypt,  68,  69. 
Plato,  818, 412:  ^ 

Politarchs,  411. 

?2!r£7'.??*'  "•'  324,  328. 
iVu  Iwi  ®  north-eastern  prorince  of 
^««a  Minor  (1  Peter  i.l). 
•*a,  433.  •'/•.. 


f 

me.aftAtlMBf,411 
Volomaa's,  JO. 

r'estus,  4S7,  421 

.44,45. 
lb.  46. 


J 


.oprsetor,  -. 
Proverbs,  boolL 
Psahns,  book  of,  « 
Ptolemaia,  422. 
Ptolemies,  the  fcomiBv 

later  kinn  of  'Egypt)^  »« 

Ptolemy  ±Agi  CSoter),  821 ; 

delphus,  322  ;  —  Epiphanes,  33k 
Publican,  Ronoan,  349. 
Publius,  432. 

Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  8S0. 
Punic  wars,  327.  328. 
Purifications,  Jewish,  139-141. 
Purim,  feast  of,  138,313,351. 
Puteoli  (now  Puzsuoli;,  429, 432. 
Pylades,  209, «. 
Pyramids,  245. 
Pyrrhus,  185,  n. 

Pythagoras,  Pythagoreans,  318, 325. 
Python,  spirit  of,  409. 

Q. 

Quails,  70, 146, 147. 

Quartus,  a  Christian  at  Corinth,  Booi' 

xvi.  23. 
Quaternion  of  soldiers,  391 . 
Queen  of  heaven,  i.e.  Ashtaroth  (to^ 

moon,  Jer.  vii.  18,  xViv.  17). 
Queen  of  Sheba,  244.  . 

Quirinus,  Roman  goremor  of  Syn*< 

called  Cyrenius,  liuke  ii.  2. 


R. 

Raamah,  grandson  of  Ham,  Gen.  x-7. 

whose  descendants  are  supposed  to 

have  settled  In  a  district  of  Anf^ 

Ezek.  xxvii.  22. 
Raamses.    See  Rameses. 
Rabbah,  chief  city  of  the  Ammonitefi 

226,227. 
Rabbath-Moah,  226,  fi. 
Rabbinists,  326,  n. 
Rabsaris,  f.  e.  chief  of  the  eonachir 

Rabshakeh,  i.e,  chief  cap-bearer.  290. 
Rachel,  38,  39,  42.  *^    •«^.*^ 


iru.  Sduudi,  I 


Ited  Ses  ^.  '■•  ^  67,  sig,  IG4. 

3S,  4^  1.0,  81.  Mi  67,  Sl/M.  MS    ' 
asa,  SM.  »3,  B«.  316.  SHi,  Ml  i 
aM>-33!t,  MiJM,  361,  4JS,  '^  Sai 
alio  Tbeocruv. 

Used.  BuklaJ'L  449. 

Beruge.cJtludf,  179. 

.  ^  Solomon,  ttng 


Judih, 

^ri««uorhi.""ri,;;rm 

Rehohoth 

■  d^boUtb^Auhur.  Oen. 

the  otU,  36. 

Bnhobolh 

fduSS 

^«f■)?wr^h'pl^IS'l^^J 

klDg.  Gen.  xixii  37. 

RemiU^ 

380. 

B-mphm 

or  Rrphan.  Adi  tII.  43.  •am* 

S!»*;';'^ioi,rJZ;^.'™'"^""' 

JlepWdta 

7i,7j,  m. 

o,.orV  Saviour,  m-^ 

Beuhm,  Km  of  J.cob  and  Leiih.  TO.  43i 

44, 173,  285. 

B=u*l.  M 

II«lo,Cha 

Stt  king  of  Diiniaione  Sr- 

rl»,   eon 

quered    b^  Tiglslh-PileiBr, 

Beion,  u 

Hxlade 

ar.  klo^  of  Zoluh.  Hid  nu- 

ll B  kingdom  of  SamucsDo 

Sjrii.  z< 

BilCS'™« 

3!. 

xL'?^!;; 

oriu  nil  chuiou  at  the,  S» 

->t  the  Lord  Inidtuted,  m. 

•"idiM.    See  ShKhem. 

,      indent  citf  ud  Ihe  uul 

'■       Egjpl,  E.ek.uli.  10. 


.typi^lW-liL'^'"" 


rerubilenj  bjr  Kobuur«kiji, 


V 


^^ 
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Salt  S«ft,  i,9.  the  Demi  Sm,  0«n.  xlv. 
S ;  Nun.  zxxiT.  8,  IS ;  Joth.  tH.  16. 

Samaria,  SamariUns,  41 «  43,  SM.  S57, 
S6I,  969,  965,  966,  967,  CTJ.  965,  9«7, 
811.  391,  394,  346,  347,360-369,  888, 
889. 

Samaritan,  i>arab1e  of  the,  861. 

Samaritan,  the  gratefUl,  369. 

SamcM.  491. 

Samotnrada,  408. 

Samson,  187-191. 

SamiMl,  194-809,  80fr-«»7, 810.  918, 916. 

8anballat,S14. 

Sanhedrim  (oonatituted  probaUj  after 
the  Babylonian  CaptlTity ;  first  men- 
tioned vn  Josephus  in  the  reign  of 
Hyrcanoi  II.),  360,  864,  871-873,  888, 
496.497. 

Sapphira,  886. 

Sarah,  99,  98,  97-81. 

Sardanapalus,  954,  is. 

Sardis,  capture  of,  808. 

Sarepu  (Luke  xIt.  96),  or  Zarephath. 
(I  Kings  XTii.  9),  956. 

Satan,  5,  18,343,861. 

Saul,  made  king  of  Israel,  196 :  defeats 
the  Ammonites,  199 ;  proceeds  agaizut 
the  Philistines,  and  unduly  oJBR»rs  sa- 
crifice, 905,  906;  defeats  Philistines, 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  others,  906, 
907;  defeats  Amalekites,  but  spares 
Agag,  907 ;  abandoned  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  908;  hit  early  interviews 
with  David,  908 ;  his  ill-will  against 
him,  909;  slays  Ahimelech  and  the 
priests,  911 ;  pursues  David  to  desert 
of  Engedi,  and  afterwards  to  desert 
of  Ziph,  by  whom  his  Hfe  is  repeatedly 
spared,  919, 913;  visits  the  woman  of 
Endor;  is  defeated  bythe.nillistines 
at  Gllboa;  his  death  and  character, 
915-918. 

Saul  of  Tarsns.    See  Paul. 

Scape-goat,  135.  * 

Sceva,  sons  of^  418. 

Sdo,  421. 

Scribes,  originally,  transcribers  and  ex- 
pounders of  the  law  (lawyers);  hence, 
under  the  Jewish  monarchy,  a  learned 
body  of  men  (2  Sam.  viii.  16-18;  2 
Kings  XXV.  19 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  55,  xxvil. 
32 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  13;  Eiravii.  6, 11; 
Neh.  viii.  1,  xii.  26;  Jer.  viii.  8,  xxxvi. 
12,  26;  Ezek.  ix.  2);  afterwards,  often 
found  as  members  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
with  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees, 
816,  IS.   See  also  Pharisees. 

Scjrthians,  297,  n. 

Scythopolis,  216,  n. 

Sea,  the  great,  or  Sea  of  the  Philistines, 
i.  e.  the  Mediterranean. 

Sea  of  the  Plain,  i.e.  the  Salt  Sea,  the 
Dead  Sea. 

?«*•*>»*««»•    See  Brasen  laver. 

Sebat,  448 

SecU,  Jewish,  324, 385. 


Soeyndua,  491 . 

Seilun,  194,  is. 

Seir,  mount,  36,  ts.,  40, 153, 968 

Selah  (Petra),  296,  276. 

Seleuda,  40a 

Seniramis,  54,  sa. 

Seneca,  414,  w. 

Sennacherib,  28»-S9l . 

Sepharvaim,  a  tAtj  and  eoantfy  of  As- 
syria, probably  on  the  east  tank  of  ttt 
Buphrates,  2S7. 

Serafab,  high  priest,  SIO. 

Sergiut  Pauloa,  400,  401. 

Serpent,  the  brasen,  164, 155, 989. 

Sesonchis  (Shfshak),  250. 

Seth,  9 ;  Setbites  and  Cainites,  lO-li 

Seventy  disciples,  missiOD  of  the,  M 
361. 

Seventy  elders,  74,  79.  .    ^  «, 

Seventy  tranilators  (Septnagint),  m 

Shadrach,  804. 

ShaUum,  king  of  Israel,  S80. 

Shallum  (Jehoahax).  sonof  Josiah,kiiif 

of  Judah,  996. 
Shalmanezer,  286,  SS7,  989.  .^ 

Sharon,  a  plain  eztandfng  vo^c  w^ 

Mediterranean  ahore,  between  Moi» 

Carmel  and  Csesarea,  celebrated  v 

its  pastures,  169,  ts. 
Shamgar,  179. 
Shaphat,  261. 
ShareserJ291. 
Sheba,  a  Bei^amlte,  990. 
Sheba,  queen  of,  244.     See  SaiMM^'- 
Shechem,  son  of  Hamor,  41.      _   v^ 
Shechem    (Gen.   xxxfii.  18),  Spf 

(Acts  vii.  16),  or  Syebar  (Jo^niT;!; 

afterwards  Neapolis.    noir   Njww 

41, 43,  172, 184, 185,  191,  9*6.  «*''^' 

847,388. 
Sheep,  lost,  parable  of  the,  350. 
Shekel,  32,  232, 449,  45a 
Shem,  son  of  Noah^  15. 
Shemaiah,  247. 
Shemer,  254. 
Shew  bread,  104, 105. 
Shibboleth,  186. 
Shiloh,  172, 174, 194, 195,  949. 
Shimel,  929, 288.  ^.„ 

Shinar,  plain  of,  i.  e.  Babylonia,  Ceu 

X.  10. 
Shishak  (Sesonchis),  245, 950,  S-*^!* 
Shittim,  161. 
Shobach,  926. 
Shophetim,  178. 
Shoterim,  57,  86. 
Shuah,  32. 

Shunam,  Shunammite,  215, 965. 
Shur,  wilderness  of,  68. 
Shushan,  811. 

Siddim,  vale  of,  25.  ^     , 

Sidon  (Mat.  xi.  21).  or  Zidon  (Jwgf '' 

81),  Sidoninns  Zidonians,  898. 4^' 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorltes,  IW-  ,„.. 
Sihor.  Shichor  (black),  |-.«.  the  NU<> 


jDih.  xlU.  a;  1  Chnn,  xUi.  t. 

SUu  (Act!  n.'KO,  or  SflTuui  (i 

Sll«h{Mah.UI.'lB),  Sllmm  (Jofa 
7,  11),  BbllHh  (l>JL  Till.  6),  a  bu 

TyropiKn,  Deu  Jnuulem,  pro 
Ini  troa  ■  iprlng  bcneilh  Ihi  ■ 

^meon,  ton  of  Juob  and  Lvah  < 
xxt».  8»),  89,  41,  41  i  tribe  of, 

\n. 

Simon  UKcalmu,  Sa. 
Simon  PetBT.  144.    SnPtter. 


^W""' 


"'  *i  Sl''SS  " 


Kvard,  uDjuK,  pantil«a(Ui>,'l»r. 
com  mlruuloualr  quelTed  34S. 


(.DB  MMiclnllcll 
bordflr  of  E^jpt,  E 


TitHraaclB.lbs.co 


riphiQBi    (Or.   Daphne),   a 

Eglpl.  Dur  PeLuilum,  303. 
rmt,p»r.blso[iha,B<a. 


Tnupliih  (mlngl.  IM. 
ThuUiii,  t.t.   IdointKHU  tauH(le). 
110.   Csnp.  1  Klii(t  nlll.  M ;  Hbhi 
T«^  '(Ulin  't/'ibnhuB.  n. 

T«nim>kVb«»liif),  Itt. 

Tiuinb.  Ik.,  fgnmnr  of  ■  Rmnk  put 
orasBuqlrji  oftn  ■onnnenJlTip- 
litM  lo  .  Mtr  or  irlbalBT  !>*»" 

UDdw  Um  MooiH  HkUril  vtib  v« 

Dot  fonulli,  but  oDir  In  ddotImt 

P'STaw «"  Ml,  vrST'  "*'*"■ 

ThUdrui,  In. 
nunk4lt^lng.  igg. 

'^I?*'.!!'  ??  •'"  ^I*"  KBTTt).  Tlio- 
bjlil  Ibo  (Jor.  KlH.  H 1  6iei,  uu. 

Tl^  (of  DcHtU),  tkobjui  w*n,  log, 

ThMiM,  «M. 


(IJ*-  •'»•  -»>.  J-i«-  iLi.  - 
TioKii,J«. 

•«  1  tptalta.  to.  4M.      ^^ 

T 


u  Jtpbcib,  Ggo.  I.  I  '  a 


Toli  *-"'"'■ 


Tbn> 


jjiow^Kj.  na,  Ab-qi.  ]76.  177,  fiM  all 
■lo  (Ul/,  tlo. 


TBHUWDIC*,  ilft  (13,  «1.        ' 

mwdH,»T, 

TVnr  Tout'  tnioo.  117, 

SssEiS."'""'-"-"- 

ThunuBlm.    Sao  Urioi. 
'njmOn.tia. 

nvfai,  Mt  or,  Ml, 


Kwk.  un 

■nddlBg  of  1,  fanMm  01  ito. ' 
i™cr  of  Bobol,  17. 
Trichoiillii  Iroufi,  nckr]  ■  dttini 

JlmnBiiimtoa,  tba,  3(17. 
Tr™™  hid  in  .  told.  p.nfcta  (^  tt,^ 
Tnnpou-oflfcrtiw,  1 
IM.  171,  173. 


f.  I'M.  Hi,  IS 
to  the  rempte).  » 


1  timnraitoi,  the,  tM. 

Trou,  AlBUiidrii,M7,4M^4j| 

Troy,  ileao  or,  jcB. 

Block  Ssojlifclxil,  IB;  E«yLQrt° 


H0I7  Spirit 
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the  Jewish  history,  204,  205,  «.,  22d, 

223,  ».,  233-286,  310,  n. 
Tyrannus,  a  rhetorician,  of  Ephesus, 

418. 
Tyre,  Tyrians  203,  255,  257,  280,  298, 

422. 


U. 


IJnbloody  sacrifices,  127. 

Unclean  animals,  13, 143. 

Unjust  steward,  parable  of  the,  357. 

Unleavened  bread,  feast  of,  62. 

Ulysses,  210,  n. 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  22,  n. 

Urban  (Incorrectly  written  Urbane),  a 

Christian  at  Rome,  Rom.  x^l.  9. 
Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.  3),  Urias  (Mat.  i.  6), 

226; 
Urijah,  high  priest,  285. 
Urijah,  a  prophet  of  Jodah,  under  Je- 

hoiakim,  Jer.  xxy\.  20-23  (298). 
Urim  and  Thummim,  116. 
Uz,  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of  Shem 

iGen.  X.  23):  and  hence  (or  from 
luz,  son  of  Nahor,  Gen.  xxii.  21 ;  or 
ft'om  Uz,  the  Horite,  son  of  Dishan, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  28),  a  people,  probably  in 
the  south  of  Arabia  Deserta,  or  as 
some  think,  in  Mesopotamia  (Job.  i. 
1  ;  Jer.  xxt.  20 ;  Lam.  ir.  21),  18. 

Uzza,  garden  of,  293. 

Uzzah,  224. 

Uzsiah  ( Azariah),  son  of  Amazlah,  king 
of  Judah,  277  ;  events  of  his  reign, 
277-279. 


V. 


Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.    See  Jehosha. 

pbat. 
Valley  of  Jezreel.    See  Esdraelon. 
Valley  of  Salt,  27& 
Valley  of  Succoth,  41. 
Vashti.  312. 
Veil,  siege  of,  318. 
Veil  of  Moses,  84,  85. 
Veil  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  108, 

106, 107, 135, 241, 376. 
Venus,  400. 

Via  Appia,  or  Appian  Way,  432. 
Via  Egnatia,  410. 
Vineyard,  labourers  in  the,  parable  of 

the,  366. 
Viper  on  St.  Paul's  hand,  432. 
Virgins,  ten,  parable  of  the,  370. 
Vitellius,  390. 
Vows,  oaths  and,  143. 


W. 

Wady,  el  Arabah,  147,  150;   Feirah, 
69,  70,  71  ;  Ghurundel,  69 ;  Hibran, 


69  ;  Ledji,  71,  72 ;  Mokatteb.  69, 70  ; 
Rabah,  75,  66 :  Sebayeh,  75  t  Sbellal, 
69, 70:  Sheykh,  69, 76, 76 :  Taiyibeh, 
69  ;  Tawarik,  68  ;  Useit,  69. 

Water,  Christ  walking  on  the,  355. 

Waving  (Tenupltah),  128. 

Weeks,  feast  of,  133. 

Wells  of  Moses,  68. 

Wicked  husbandmen,  pandUe  of  the, 
368. 

Widow,  importunate,  pairable  of  the, 
362. 

Widow's  oil  multiplied,  265. 

Wilderness  (or  Desert).  Sas  Sdom, 
Etham,  Judab,  Kadesh,  Maoa,  Paran, 
Shur,  Sin.  Sinai,  Zin,  Ziph. 

Wilderness,  temptation  in  the,  848. 

Window,  escapes  through  a,  162,  210; 
397. 

Wine,  miraculooi  change  Of  water  into, 
845. 

Wise  men  from  the  Eatt,  387. 

Withered  hand,  miraculous  cure  of  the, 
353. 

Woman,  infirm,  miraculous  cure  of 
the,  353. 

Woman,  the  penitent,  349. 

Woman  of  Samaria,  347. 

Woman  of  Canaan  (SyrO'Phoenician), 
357. 

Women,  at  the  cross  and  at  the  se- 
pulchre, 375-378. 


X. 

Xenophon,  312, 313. 
Xerxes,  312, 313, 314,  n.,  817. 


y. 

Yalobatch,  401. 
Year  of  Jubilee,  137. 
Year,  Sabbatical,  137. 


Z. 


Zabad,  son  of  Shimeath  an  Ammon- 
Itess.  one  of  the  murderers  of  king 
Joash,  2  Chron.  xxir.  25,  26  (278). 

Zacchseus,  366, 366. 

Zachariah  (-as),  or  Zechariah  (-as): 
—1.  Father  of  Jahaziel,  268  ;*2.  Son 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel,  280 ; 
3.  High  priest  in  the  time  of  Joash, 
272:  4.  The  prophet,  311,  315;  5. 
Father  of  John  the  Baptist,  341. 

Zadok,  232,  238. 

Zaimon  (Judges  ix.  48),  or  Salmon 
(Pa.  Ixvili.  14),  a  mountain  of  Sa« 
maria,  near  Shechem. 

Zaimunna,  182. 

Zamzummims,  a  ^gantfc  race  of  peo- 
ple, to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  ana  the 
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itat  (Dcuc.  u:  SO)  ;  caUeA 
'      xiT,  6. 


Ztfad  (Num.  xzi,  IS),  or  Zand  (OooK. 

tt.  S),  dM  brook.  lAl,  a. 
Zarepbatb,  SSS. 
Z«ba,  1S3,  S99. 
ZfbMtoa,  WNU  01, 847«  S6& 
Zobolm,  ooe  of  the  dtiM  oTjtiM  plain 

dattroytid  with  Sodom  m" 

Geo.  X.  19.  KiT.  S  (S9). 
Zebultn,  loo  of  Jaoob  as 

tribe  of,  144.  ITU 
Zachariah.    SiBe  Zaebarlah. 
ZadeUab,  «m  ofloriah,  king  of  Jodah, 

£eb,  or  Zecb,  18S. 

ZeloCea,863. 

Z^haoiab,  the  prophet,  SOO. 

Zepbaoiab,  Mm  or  MaaseUb,  S  Kinga 

zzir.  1^91  {  Jar.  sUx.  Sk 
Zepbath,149. 


aio^sijw 


Zikfac.  >I4,  US. 

zupdi^as. 


Zinri,  aoB  of  Sato,  157. 

ZUDfl,kiivof 

Zia.dcaert(Naaa.zx.l) 

(Nna*.  znL  SI)  oC 

ISO. 

ZioB,  moant.  captored  tagr  Dsvid, 

Ziph.  vildeniess  oC;  SIl,  «ix 

Zipponh,^73. 

Zoaa  (or  Taaia),  S&. 

Zoar,  99. 

Zobab.SS5,a. 

Zopbar,  19. 

Zoroaster,  S86,_318. 

Zttsima.    See 
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ALOEBBA. 

Colenro's  Blements,  Part  I.  i2mo.  (Key,  6b.) 4g.ed. 

M  „       Part  II.  12mo.  (Key,  58.) !..*!!.*!.*  eei 

M  M       complete,  for  Teachers  and  Students,  8vo 12a.  6d. 

„       Algebra  for  National  and  Elemratary  Scbools.  18mo.  (K^,  2s.  6d.)  is.  6d. 

n        Examples  and  Equation  Papers,  12mo 28.8d. 

Lund's  Short  and  Easy  Ciourse  of  Algebra,  fop.  8vo.  (Key,  6s.) .'...*... .  2s.  6d. 

Reynolds's  Elementary  Algebra  for  Beginners,  18mo.  (Key,  8d.) .' .  .*  is.* 

Scott's  Arlthmetio  and  Algebra  for  the  use  of  Sandhurst  College,  8vo. 16s. 

Tate's  Algebra  made  Easy,  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools,  12mo.  ..  2s. 

Thomson's  Elementary  Treatise,  12mo.  (Key,  Is.  6d.) 6g. 

Wood's  Elements,  for  UniTersity  Students,  by  Lund,  8vo 12s.  6d. 

Lund's  Ck>mpanion  to  Ditto,  Svo 6s.  6d. 

Young's  Elementaiy  Treatise,  Umo.  (Key,  by  8piller,6s.) 6s. 

abuhmetio* 

Blaiu's  Bationale  of  Arithmetical  Teaching^  ISmo Is.  6d. 

Ck>lenso's  Arithmetic  for  Schools,  12mo.  (Key,  by  Maynard,  6s.) 4s.  6d. 

„       Text-Book  of  Elementaiy  Arithmetic,  18mo.  (with  Answen,  2s.8d.)  Is.  9d. 

fBBT  Colauo*!  Bltmtntary  Arithmetle  nuy  be  had  in  Five  Parte,  as  fiiUows  ^» 

1.  T«Et-Book  M.l  3.  Bsamples,  PL II.  ComfHtund  Arithwutie id 

2.  Examplef,Pt.I.iSfJmpI«ilr<(A«M<iVM.  |  4.  'B,xtLm^{tB^\\\.Frnettona,J)feimta$J>uod«eim€iUid 

6.  Aoawan  to  the  Bsamplee,  with  Solutiona  of  the  mora  diflleult  Qneetiont lai 

Crosby's  WaUdngame's  Tutor's  Assistant,  by  Maynard,  12mo.  (Key,  8s.  6d.)  2s. 

Galbraith  and  Hanghton's  Manual  of  Arithmetic,  12mo.  2s. ;  doth  2s.  6d. 

Hiley's  Arithmetical  Companion,  ISmo.  (Key,  Is.  6d.) £8, 

Hughes's  Manual  of  Arithmetic,  fcp.  8vo.  (with  Key,  8s.  6d.) , . . .  it.  6d. 

Joyce's  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  Maynard,  12mo.  (Key,  8s.) 8s. 

Lardner's  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  f<9. 870 8s.  6d. 

M'Leod's  Course  of  Arithmetical  Questions,  2  parts,  12mo.  each is. 

„       Manual  for  Elementary  Instruction,  18mo ig. 

M       Extended  Multiplication  and  Pence  Tables,  per  dozen 2g. 

Molineux's  Arithmetic,  2  parts,  ISmo.  each  (Keys,  Sixpence  each) 2s.  6d. 

Scott's  Arithmetic  and  Algebia  for  the  use  of  Sandhurst  College,  Svo. 16s. 

„     Decimal  Arithmetic  for  the  use  of  Schools,  12mo 40. 

Tate's  Treatise  on  the  First  Principles  of  Arithmetic  12mo lf.6d« 

„    Mental  Arithmetic  for  Teachers,  Svo jg] 

Tate  On  the  New  Coinage  in  relation  to  our  School  Arithmetics,  12dio«  ....        Od. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  LONGMANS^  and  ROBERTS. 


AfTBOVOXT,  XETEOBOLOGT,  and  KAVIOATION. 

Anigo'i  Popalar  ABtronomy,  trmnalated  by  Smsrth  and  Grant,  Vol. I.  8to.  .  .Sis. 

„      Met«orolasicalEauys,trans.and«rCoLSabin«'8saperintendeiioe,8T0.18B. 

Boj d*8  Manual  for  NaTal  Cadeta,  with  296  Woodcuts,  fcp.  8vo lOa.  6d. 

Galbraith  and  Hanghton's  Manual  of  Astronomy,  ISmo 2b. 

Hendial's  TreaUse  on  Astronomy,  fcp.  8ro. Ss.  6d. 

„        Outlines  of  Astronomy,  8vo 18a. 

Jsans's  Problems  in  Astronomy,  Surveying,  and  Navigation,  12mo 6s. 

„     Handbook  fbr  the  Stars  of  the  First  and  Second  Magnitude,  8vo.  . .  Ss.  6i 

Stepplng43tone  to  Astronomy,  in  Question  and  Answer,  18mo is. 

Tate's  Astronomy  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes,  for  Beginners,  ISmoi is. 

ATLA8E8. 

Brewer's  Elementary  Atlas  of  History  and  Geography,  royal  8vo. 12b.  6d. 

Butler's  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  royal  8vo. 12b. 

„      Junior  Ancient  Atlas,  royal  8vo 4a.6d. 

„      General  Atlas  of  Modem  and  Ancient  Geography,  royal  ito 24s. 

„      Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  royal  8vo. l&. 

„      Junior  Modem  Atlas,  royal  8vo 4s.  6d. 

„      Outline  Geographical  Ck>py-BookB,  Ancient  and  Modem,  each is. 

Hall's  First  or  Elementary  Atlas  of  10  coloured  Maps,  oblong  ito. Is  6d. 

„     Map*Prc(}ectlons,  la. ;  Hall'B  Outline  Maps Is. 

Hughes's  General  Atlas  for  Elementary  Schools.  18mo.  (coloured,  la.  6d.)  . .  Is. 

„      Introductory  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography.  12mo 2b.  6d. 

„      Atlas  of  Physical.  Political,  and  (Commercial  Geography,  royal  8vo.10b.  Bi. 

„      School  AUas  of  Physical  Geography.  12mo l8.6d. 

M'Leod's  Scripture  Atlas.  Part  I.  is.;  Part  11. 8s. ;  or  complete,  royal  8vo.  Ts. 
„       Hand-AtlasofCtoiMToZGeography. 29ftill<colouredMaps,18mo...  2s. 6d. 
M       Glass-Atlas  of  Pkyrieal  Geography.  20  coloured  Maps,  Ac.  18mo. . .  2b.  Gd. 
„       Physical  Atlas  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

BIOOSAPfiY. 

Arago's  Lives  of  DlstinguiBhed  Scientific  Men,  8vo. 18b. 

Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury,  fcp.  8vo .lOs. 

Merivale'B  Lifia  and  Letters  of  Cicero.  12mo 9s.  6d. 

Stepping-Stone  to  Biography,  in  Question  and  Answer,  ISmo. u. 

Wheeler's  LifiB  and  Travels  of  Herodotus,  2  vols,  post  8vo. 21s. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Isbister's  Elements,  by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  18mo u, 

„       Set  of  Eight  Account-Books  adapted  to  the  above,  each 6d. 

CALCULUS  and  LOOABITHMS. 

Carmlchael's  Treatise  on  the  Calculus  of  Operations.  8vo gs. 

Farley's  Tables  of  Six-figure  Logarithms  from  1  to  10,000.  post  8vo. 48. 6d. 

Tate's  Principles  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  12mo is.  M. 

CBEMISTBT. 

Maroet's  Conversations  on  Chemistry.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo 14b. 

Tate's  Outlines  of  Experimental  Chemistry.  12mo.  Is.  6d. ;  18mo la. 

Thomson's  School  Chemistry,  fcp.  8vo.  78. 

London :    LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  LONGMANS,  and  BOBBRTS. 
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CHBONOLOOT. 

Blair's  Chronological  and  HlBtorlcal  Tables,  edited  hy  Sir  H.  EUis    81s.  6d. 

Brewer's  Poetical  Chronology  of  Inventions,  Discoveries,  Battles,  &c.,12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

„       Elementary  Atlas  of  History  and  Geography,  royal  8vo.  I2s.  6d. 

Hort's  Introduction  to  Chronology  and  Ancient  History,  18mo. 4b. 

Howletf  8  Tables  of  Chronology  and  Regal  Genealogies,  4to 5e.  6d. 

M     '    Metrical  Chronology,  poet  8vo 7s. 

Jaqnemet's  Compenditnn,  edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  Alcorn,  M.  A.,  post  8vo 78. 6d. 

Nioolaa's  Chronology  of  History,  fop.  8vo 8s.  6d. 

School  Chronology,  or  the  Great  Dates  of  History,  square  12mo. Is. 

Slater's  School  Chronology,  or  Sententin  Chronologies,  12mo. 8s.  6d. 

„       ColouredChronologicalCharttoaocompanytheabove(onroller,9s.6d.)  68. 
Yalpy's  Poetical  Chronology  of  Andent  and  English  History,  12mo. 2s.  6d. 

ClVn.  LAW  and  FOLXTICAL  EGON OMT. 

Humphreys's  Manual  of  Civil  Law,  for  Schools  and  Candidates,  fep.  8vo 8s.  6d. 

„                „         PoliticalScienoe.  for  Schools  &Candidate8,fcp.8yo.  88. 6d. 
Marcet's  Conversfl^ons  on  Political  Economy,  fcp.8vo. 7s.  6d. 

CLASSICAL  DICnOHABIES  and  MTTHOLOGY. 

Barker's  Lempri^re's  Classical  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Canvln,  8vo. 12b. 

■  Hort's  New  Pantheon,  or  Introduction  to  Mythology,  18mo 48. 6d. 

Lempridre's  Classical  Dictionary,  8vo 9s. 

Blah's  ninsteated  Companion  to  the  Latin  Dietitmary  and  Greek  Lexicon, 
with  upwards  of  2,000  Wood  Engravings,  post  8vo. 21b. 

coircHOLoeT. 

Callow's  Popular  Conehology,  or  the  Shell  CaUnet  arranged,  peat  8vo. 11b. 

COFT-BOOKS. 

M'Leod's  Graduated  Series  ofNineC^py-BookB,  each 8d. 

DEAWINGh-BOOXS,  fte. 

Malan's  Aphorisms  on  Drawing,  poet  8vo Ss.6d. 

Tate's  Drawing  for  Schools,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Exercises,  4to.  6s.  6d. 
n     Drawing^Book  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls,  with  180  Exercises,  4to Is.Od. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSinOll',  ELOCTTTIOH,  and  STN0NTHE8. 

Brewer's  Guide  to  EngUsh  Composition,  fcp.  8vo 68.6d. 

Graham's  English,  or  the  Art  of  CompoaUiont  fcp.  8vo 68. 

„       Work  on  the  Attainment  of  English  Style 

n       English  Synonymes,  classified  and  explained,  fcp.  8vo 7s. 

Hil«y's  English  Composition,  Pabx  I.  or  Junior  SeriM,  18mo.  (Key,  2s.  6d.)  Is.  6d. 

„     Practical  English  Composition,  Past  II.  18mo 8s. 

U orell's  Handbook  of  Logic,  for  Schools  and  Teachers,  fcp.  8vo. 28. 

Parker's  Progressive  Exorcises  in  English  Composition,  12mo Is.  6d. 

Rdget's  Thesaurus  of  EngUsh  Words  and  Phrases  classified,  crown  8vo . . .  .lOs.  6d. 


London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  LONGMANS,  and  ROB^ 
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SDVGAnOV  In  GEHERAL. 

I>oaMstieBooiM>iiiy,HoaMkeepiiig,(>xdG8K7»&e.CinGiME0^  la. 

PUIaat'g  Oontribatkmt  to  the  Cause  of  Edncation,  Svo. 12b. 

Blow's  Training  System,  Ac.,  for  Trainers  and  GoYemeaaea,  poat  8vo. Qa. 

8yd«nham'8NoteaofLeasonB,12mo aa. 

Tftte's  Philosophy  of  Education,  or  Frindplea  ftc  of  Teaching,  £19. 870.. . . .  <ta.  Cd. 

SVeUSH  DICnOKABISS. 

Maimder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Ubraiy  of  Bef!Bnnoe,£q>.8vo. Ms, 

Smart's  WaDcer'aFioiioandbag]>letiMUUTBemodeIled,8vo. 12b. 

M  ■•  M  N  Epitomised,  16mo. «s. 

8uIUTaa't]MotlfliiaryofDeriTsUoa8,Umo. 2s. 

M  n  H   the EngUah Language, Umo. Sa.8d. 

ZHOUBR  ETTXOLOGT. 

Blade's  Student's  Manual  (OrmltX  IBmo.  2b.  6d.:  Sequel  iLeMm\  Iflkno.  ....  te.  6d. 
Boes'aEtymologloal  Manual  of  the  English  Language,  18mo. 6d. 

ENGLISH  GSAIOCABS  and  EXESCISE-BOOKS. 

Downe's  (Yisoonnt)  Elementary  English  Grammar,  ISmo. Is. 

HUey's  EngUsh  Grammar  and  Style,  12mo. Si.M. 

H     Abridgment  of  English  Grammar.  18mo 1B.M. 

w      Child's  First  EngUsh  Grammar,  18mo. Ib, 

„     Exercises  adapted  to  the  English  Grammar,  12mo.  (Key,  Sa.). ^6d. 

Hunter's  Text-Book  of  English  Grammar,  12mo. 28. 6d. 

M'Leod's  Explanatory  English  Grammar,  for  Beginners,  18mo. is. 

Maroet's  Game  of  English  Grammar,  with  Conversations,  poet  8vo. 8b. 

„       Mary's  Grammar,  interspersed  with  Stories,  18mo 8b.  6d. 

„      Willy's  Grammar,  interspersed  with  Stories,  18mo 2b.  Sd. 

Morell's  Analysis  of  Sentences  explained  and  illustrated,  12mo 28. 

„       Essentials  of  English  Ghrammar  cmd  AnalytUt  fcp.  8vo 8d. 

„       Esaentialsof  J7na<iaAGfr(MMiiar,18mo.PartL  2d.;  Partll Sd. 

Smart's  Course  of  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  &c.  5  vols.  ISmo.. . . .  2Sb.  6d. 

Stepping-stone  to  English  Grammar,  in  Question  and  Answer,  IBmo. Is. 

Sullivan's  Attempt  to  Simpliiy  English  Grammar,  18mo ...  Ib. 

BKGUSH  PABSnSTG. 

Hunter's  Exercises  in  English  Parsing,  ISmo 6d. 

Lowres's  System  of  English  Parsing  and  Derivatioii, ISmo. la. 

ENGLISH  FOETBY. 

Connon's  Selections firom Milton's  Porodte £o«^  12mo 28.81    | 

Cook's  First  Poetry-Book  for  Elementary  Schools,  18mo 9d. 

„      Selection  of  School  Poetry,  with  short  Notes,  12mo fa. 

Graham's  Studies  from  the  English  Poets,  or  Poetiad  Beading>-Book,  I2nio.  78. 

Hughes's  Select  Specimens  of  English  Poetry,  12mo SB.  8d. 

M'Leod's  Second  Poetical  Reading-Book,  12mo Is.  8d. 

Palllser's  Modem  Poetical  Speaker,  chiefly  for  Ladies'  Schools,  ISmo. 6M. 

London :  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  LONGMANS,  and  ROBERTS. 
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ENGIJSH  READIN&-B00E8. 

Hughes's  Graduated  Reading-Lesson-Books,  fcp.  8vo.  8  Sbszss,  each 8s.  6d. 

„  Select  Specimens  of  English  Prose,  12mo 4s.  6d. 

Jones's  Lltoi^cal  Class-Book,  from  the  best  authorities,  12mo Is.  6d. 

Mljeod's  First  Book  to  teach  Beading  and  Writing,  ISmo 6d. 

„  „     Beading-Book,  ISmo.Sd.;  oras  Reading-Lessons,  in  SO  Sheets  8s. 

Mann's  Lessons  in  General  Knowledge,  fcp.  8vo 8s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Universal  Class-Book  for  Every  Day  in  the  Tear,  12mo 6s. 

Pycroft's  Ck>ur8e  of  English  Reading,  fcp.  8vo 6s. 

Sewell's  School  Speaker  and  Holiday  Task-Book,  12mo 6s. 

Simple  Truths  from  Scripture,  in  Easy  Lessons,  18mo 6d. 

Smart's  Historico-Shakspearian  Readings,  12mo 6s. 

Sullivan's  Literary  dass-Book,  or  Readings  in  Literature,  12mo 8s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SPELUNO-BOOKS. 

Carpenter's  Scholar's  Spelling  Assistant,  12mo Is.  6d. 

„  „  „  „         edited  by  H'Leod,  12mo Is.  6d. 

Homsey's  Pronoimcing  Expositor,  or  ^ew  Spelling^Book,  12mo 2s. 

Mavor's  English  Spelllng-Book,  Genuine  Edition,  12mo Is.  6d. 

Sullivan's  English  Spelling^Book  STQwrseded,  18mo Is.  id. 

ETTCLID. 

Golenso's  Elements  of  Euclid,  from  Simson's  Text,  18mo.  (with  KeVt  08. 6d.)  is.  6d. 

„       Geometrical  Problenv  (without  Kep,  Is.),  with  Key,  ISmo 8s.  6d. 

Galbraitii  and  Haughton's  Manual  of  Euclid,  Books  I.  and  II.  12mo Is. 

Tate's  First  Three  Books  of  Euclid's  Elements,  12mo.  Is.  6d.  j  18mo Is. 

FORTIFICATION  AND  THE  MHJTAI^Y  AST. 

Hodge's  Catechism  of  Fortification,  for  Students  and  Candidates,  ISmo 28. 6d. 

Maodougall's  Theory  of  War,  post  8vo.  with  Plans  of  Battles .10s.  6d. 

FBENCH  OBAMMABS  and  EZEBCISE-BOOKS. 

Albitie'  How  to  Speak  French ;  or, French  ft  France :  Facts,  Reuont,  PracUee,12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Gambler's  Sandhurst  College  French  Grammar,  12mo 6s. 

Charente's  Woolwich  Academy  French  Course,  12mo, 10s.  6d. 

Sry*  Mr.  Charente's  French  Gowm  may  be  had  as  follows  :— 

•    PA.ST  I.— Pronanciatienx- Accidence  ....  8«. 
Pakt  II.— French  and  EngUsh  Syntax  com- 
pared   3s. 

Pakts  I.  and  II.  forming  the  Junior  Oawrt^ 
in  1  vol  price 6s.  6d. 

Charente's  Woolwich  Academy  French  Exercise  Book  

ColUs's  Short  French  Grammar  for  Classical  Schools,  12mo Ss.  6d. 

Contauseau's  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  French  Language,  12mo is. 

u  Guide  to  French  Translation,  12mo, 8s.  6d. 

Hamel's  New  Universal  French  Grammar,  12mo. is. 

„      GrammaUcal  Exercises  on  the  French  Language,  12mo.  (Key,  Ss.)  is. 

„      French  Grammar  and  Exerdses,  by  Lambert,  12mo.  (Key,  is.)....  &8. 6d. 
Sadler's  French  Pronunciation  &  Ckmversation,  in  Question  ft  Answer,  ISmo.  Is. 
Tarver's  Eton  French  Grammar,  12mo. 88. 

„        „         „      Exercises,  Familiar  &  Conversational,  12mo.  (Key,  88.)  8s.  6d. 

n       French  Phraseology  explained  and  compared,  12mo 8s. 


PAaT  III. — Gallicisms  and  Anglicisms,  Ss.  6d. 
PA.RT  IV.— Syntaae  de  Construction— Syntaze 

d' Accord— Oifflcult^R 3s. 

Parts  III.  and  IV.  forming  the  Sentor  Gmirse, 

in  1  vol.  price. . ,....., 6s. 


London  t  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  LONGMANS,  uid  ROBERTS. 
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VBXVOH  BI0TI0HABIE8. 

OootaoMMi's  New  PracUoal  French  ud  Eni^b  Dlctionuy,  poat  8to 10b.  9L 

Kag»nt*iPodc»tIWctloMiyofrrenchAEnitl.T4ingii«gea,18mo.4e.6d.;  llnao,  7«.U. 
Taidj*t  Fraooh  Pronooooing  Dtottonarj,  Umo 7s. 

7BBH0S,  ITAUAV,  and  OSSMAH  BXADUrCkBOOKS. 

Cambl«r't  Sandhnnt  College  French  Reading-Book  or  Becneil,  12mo. 8s. 

Chmrente'i  Woolwich  Academy  French  Beading-Book   

ConUoMaa'e  Proaateonet  Pottea  Fran«tUi,or  Selectiona  from  French Writeia  7a.  <d. 
XxtraitB  Cboisia  fhmi  Modem  French  Writera,  by  the  Author  of  Amp  Herbert 
Lacaita'i  Italian  Reading-Book,  or  Selectiona  from  heat  Italian  Writera,12iiu>.  5a. 

Metcalfe'i  Hbtory  of  German  Literature  

HuUer'a*  German  Reading^Book  

Rotran'a  Moroeanx  choiaia  dea  AutenraModemea,  IkTuaage  dels  Jeuneaae  da. 
Tanrer'a  Eton  French  Reading^Book.— Proae,  Yerae,  and  Fhraaeology,  l^now  7b.  M. 

„        Gholz  en  Proae,  12mo.  Sa.  Od. ;  Choix  en  Vera,  12mo Sa.  8d. 

Wintiei'B  Flrat  German  Beading-Book,  fbr  Beginnera,  f<7.  Svo. Sb. 

OBXEK  CLASSICAL  AT7TH0BS,  fto. 

Abibtotlb'b  PoUtiet,  with  Engliah  Notea,  &c.,  e^ted  by  Eaton,  8vo. 10a.  6dL 

E  vxxpiBSB,  the  5  Playa,  with  English  Notes  by  Mi^oi',  poat  Svo. 2ia. 

Hbbodotub,  with  Engliah  Notea,  Ac,  edited  by  Stodcer,  t  vola.  poet  8vo. . .  iSa. 

Hoicu'B/AcMl,  with  Engliah  Notea,fte.,  edited  by  Yalpy.Sro.  10s.  Od. 

Linwood'a  AtOkolOffia  Oaxmieiula  (Greek,  Lathi,  M)d  Engliah),  8vo Ua. 

„        Treatiae  on  the  Oraofe  Jfetree,  8T0. 10B.0d. 

SovHOCLaB,wUhBn8^iahNotea,ftc.,editedbyBrBaaeaadothora,STolB.p.8vo.  Ma. 

„         edited,  with  short  Latin  Notea,  by  Linwood,  8vo lOB. 

Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  edited  by  Donaldson,  Oro 15a. 

Walford'a  Handbook  ofthe  Greek  Drama,  fcp.Ovo.  6B. 

XiirOFXOV'B  Anaba$U,  with  Engliah  Notea,  &c.,  edited  by  White,  12mo.  . .  7a.  Od. 

H  MemorabiUa,  with  BngliahNotea,  Ac,  edited  by  Hickia,  p.  Siro.  8a.  Od. 

GBEEX  OSAHKABS,  EXERCISE-BOOKS,  fto. 

Ckdlia'B  Praxis  Graeca,  l.Btymolo0V»  2s.6d. ;  II.  Spntax^  Oa. ;  IlLAeeentmatiim  Sa. 

„         M      lamblca:  Exerdsea  in  Greek  Tragic  Senarii  4a.ed. 

Howard'a  Introductory  Greek  Exerdsea,  ISmo.  (Key,  ta.  Od.) 6a.  Od. 

Kennedy's  Greek  Grammar  (Gnece  GrammatieaB  Institntlo  PrimmX  Umo. .  4a.  Od. 

„        Palasatra  Still  Gned,  or  Greek  Prose  Materiala,  12mo. 

„  „       Musarum,  or  Greek  Verse  Materiala,  limo. 6a.6d. 

Mood/a  New  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  in  Engliah,  12mo. 4a. 

PyeroA'a Greek  Grammar  Praetioe,  ISmo. Sa.01    | 

Yalpy'a  Elementa  of  Greek  Grammar,  with  Notea,  8to OB.Od.    j 

„      Greek  Primitivea  and  Leading  Words,  ISmo. Oa. 

Yalpy'a  Greek  Ddectna,  improved  by  White,  Itmo.  (Key,  te.  Od.) 4a. 

„      Second  Greek  Deleotoa,  or  New  Analeeta Minora,  8vo 8B.0d. 

Walfocd'a  Card  of  the  Greek  Acddence,  8vo.  Is. ;  of  the  Greek  Prosody,  8vo.  la. 

,,  „       „  „     AcomtM,  HtkBdiHon  Od. 

Tonge'a  Exerdsea  hi  Greek  Prose  Compoeitlon,  Itmo.  (Key,  la.) 8s.  Od. 

OBEEK  LEZICOirS,  *o.  {»ee  "Latin  and  Greek''). 
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GEOGRAFHT,  GAZSTTEEB8,  Ae. 

Aidanu'8  Geographical  Word-Expositor,  fCieoNd  JSTdttJon,  12mo. 2b.  6d. 

Arrowsmith's  Goographioal  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  ScrlptarM,  Sro. 16a. 

Bowman'i  Questiona  on  Hall'i  First  or  Elementary  Atlas 2b, 

Butler's  Ancient  Qeography,post  8vo.4s. ;  Bntler's  Modemaeography,post  8yo.  4b. 

M       Modem  and  Ancient  Geography  complete,  postSvo. 78. 6d. 

Cabinet  Gazetteer,  by  the  Author  of  the  Cabinet  Lawyert  fcp.  8va lOs.  6d. 

Challener's  Catechism  of  English  Descriptilye  Geography.  18mo Is.  9d. 

Cunningham's  Abridgment  of  Butler't  Geoffraphtft  fcp.  8vo. Ss. 

Dowling's  Introduction  to  QoldtmUh't  Geoffraphp,  18mo ML 

„        Qnestious  on  Goldamith'$  Oeoffraphtft  ISmo.  (Key,  9d.) Od. 

Falmouth's  Conversations  on  Geography,  or  Child's  First  Introduction,  fcp.  7b.  6d. 
Goldsmith's  Grammar  of  General  Geogn^hy,  fcp.  8to.  (Key,  18mo.  Is.)  ....  88.6d. 

Hartley's  Geography  for  Youth,  ISmo.  (Outlines,  18mo.  9d.) 4e.  6d. 

Hiley's  I^rst  Geography  for  the  Elementary  Classes,  18mo M. 

,•       Progressive  Geography,  in  Lessons  and  Exercises,  12mo 2b. 

Hu|^ie8's(E.)  Geography  for  Elementary  Schools,  18mo. Is. 

M  Outlines  of  Physical  Geography,  12mo 8s.  6d. 

n  Examination-Questions  on  Physical  Geograpkjf,  fScp.  8vo 6d. 

M  Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography  and  HiBtory 4s.  6d. 

Hughes's  (W.)  Manual  of  Geography,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Political  ..  7s.  6d. 

M  II        BritiBh  Gec^rapfay,  fcp.  8vo 28. 

M  M       Mathematical  Geography,  fcp.  8vo 4s.  6d. 

n  General  Geography,  in  GMff't  School  S^Hm,  18mo. Is. 

M  Britiflh  Geography,  in  Gte^B  iSteAooI  SlffTJef,  18mo Is. 

M  Child's  First  Geography,  in  GM^s&sAooJSiwMi.UUio 9d. 

Jdinston's  New  General  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  8vo 86s. 

KeithOntheG]obes,byTaylor,LeMesurier,andMlddleton,12mo.(Key,2s.6d.}  6s.  6d. 

M'Leod's  Geography  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land,  12mo ls.6d. 

M        Travels  of  St.  Paul,  12mo 

M        GeographyofOldTe8tamentCoimtrles(«ee9HN0rPaleBtfm),12mo. 

Hangnail's  Compendium  of  Geography,  for  Schools,  12mo.  7s.6d. 

Mannder's  Treasury  of  Geography,  onnpleted  by  W.  Hughes,  fcp.  8vo.  ....  10s. 

Stepping^tone  to  Geography,  in  Question  and  Answer,  ISmo. Is. 

Sterne's  School  Geography,  Physical  and  Politioal»12mo. 8B.6d. 

Sulttvan's  Geography  Generalised,  ISmOt  2s. 

M       Introduction  to  Geography  and  History,  18mo Is. 

Wheeler's  (Seography  pf  Herodotus  developed,e3qplainedt  and  illastrated,8vo.I8s. 

GEOXETBY. 

Lund's  Geometry  as  8)1  Art,  with  Easy  Exercises,  fcp.  8vo 28. 

H  ,t  a  Science,  with Ea^  Exercises,  fcp. 8vo ls.6d. 

Nsrrien's  Elements  of  Geometry,  for  Sandhurst  College,  8vo. 10s.  6d. 

Tate's  Principles  of  Geometry,  Mensuration,  TrigonometiT,  fte.,  12mo.  ....  Ss.  6d. 

GBAD1TSES. 

BtasBs's  Greek  Chmdus,  or  ProBodial  LexieoD.  Svo. 15s. 

Maltby's  New  and  Complete  Greek  6nidn8,8vo 21s. 

Tonge'B  New  Latin  Gradus  ad  Pamassom,  post  8vo.  (with  Bpttket»»  12b.)  . .  9b. 
M      Bictionaiy  of  Latin  Epithets,  post  Svob  8s.6d. 
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HI8I0BIGAL  and  XXSGELLUnSOVB  80H00UIOOK8. 

Anthonj'tTbolatepi  to  Modern  Hittor7,fep.8vo. Si.6d. 

BttUbnr'i  SkatehM  of  Sngliah  LItermfcare Tk. 

Bnww^i  ElimmteryAUM  of  History  and  GMgrmpfaj.roTalSro.  lli.6i 

firowiM'f  Andsnt  GtMoe,  ISmo.  It.;  Browne*!  Ancient  Bome,  IStaoo. li. 

Bniton'e  Hletory  of  Beotland,  from  168B  to  1748*  t  toU.  Bra ttk 

Child'e  Fliet  History  of  Rome,  ftp.  8vo. £B.6i 

Comer's  Hlstorloel  Qnestions,  or  Sequel  to  MattgnalTi,  ISmo. 6e. 

Parr's  School  and  Family  History  of  England,  12mo 6e.6i 

First  History  of  Oreeoe.by  Author  of  the  C*tf<f«Jfrstiri<terir<tranwo,fep.Ovo.  Si. «. 
Qleig's  England,  or  First  Book  of  History.  18mo.  (doth.  SB.6d.) 2k 

M     British  Colonies,  or  Second  Book  of  mstory,  ISmo.  Is. 

M         M       India,  or  Third  Book  of  History,  ISmo Is. 

„      Sacred  History,  or  Fourth  Book  of  History,  ISmo.  (doth.  20.  Od.)  . .  ^ 

Historical  Questions,  Part  I.  On  the  abore  Four  Histories,  18mo Is. 

Oleig's  France,  ISmo. Is. 

Gumey's  Historical  Sketdiee,  Second SeriMtBt. Lo«ilsand Henri IT^  fbp.8roi.  Oil 

Keightley's  Outlines  of  History,  fcp.8T0.  Ss.6i 

]{sddntosh*s  England,  S  vols.  8to Sis. 

Mangnall's  Historical  and  Miacellaneoos  Qneetlons,  12mo 4s.  6i 

Mann'sLessonsin General  Knowledge.or Elementary Reading-Book,fcp.8vOb  SB.  61 

Maroet'sConTersationa  on  the  History  of  England,  18mo 5s. 

Haunder's  Historical  Treasury,  fcp.  8vo lOs. 

Mensles'  AnalyslB  of  the  Constitution  and  History  of  England,  18mo Is. 

Merivale's  Romans  under  the  Empire,  YolB.I.toIIL8Ta42s.;  Vols.  IT.  &T.  SSs. 

„        Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  12mo 7s.  61 

If  arc*i  Laagvage  ft  Liieratnra  of  Aaeieat  Oneoe,  3  to1s.8vo.  36a.;  Yol.  lY.  ISa.;  Y0I.Y.  18b. 
SdmilU's  Greece,  mainly  based  on  rMrtooS's,  ISmo.  with  137  Woodcuts.. .  7s. 61 

Scott's  Scotland,  2  Tols.  fisp.  Svo.  7a. 

Stafford's  Compendium  of  Uniyersal History,  12mo Sb.61 

Stephen's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,  8  vols.  8vo. 8is. 

Stepping^tone  to  English  Hiitory,  in  Qoestion  and  Answer,  Umo. Is. 

„  „  Frendi  History,  in  Question  and  Answer,  18mo Is. 

„  „         Grecian  History,  in  Question  and  Answer,  18mo. is. 

„  „         Roman  History,  in  Qneetlon  and  Answer,  ISmo is. 

Sterna's  Questions  on  Generalities,  1st  ft  Sd  Series,  12mo.  eadi  (Keys.  ett.  4a.)  Ss. 

Thirlwsll's  History  of  Greece,  8  toIs.  8to.  £8 ;  or  In  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo. tSs. 

Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  8  vols.  8vD geii. 

„        England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  4  Tds.  8to SOs. 

Tytler's  Elements  of  (General  History.  8vo.  14s. 

Yalpy'B  Latin  Epitome  pf  Scored  Histpr^flSmOf Ss. 

JU7ENILE  W0BX8, 

Journal  kept  during  a  Summer  Tour  Abroad,  fcp.  Sto. 6s. 

Maicefs  Bioh  and  Poor,  18mo Is. 

„      Seasons,  or  Stories  for  very  Toung  Children,  4  vols.  ISnio.  each....  li. 

„      Willy's  Holidays,  or  Conversations  on  Government^  18mo Is. 

M         ••        Stories  for  Young  Children,  18mo ..Is. 

M         M        Travels  on  the  Railroad.  ISmo. , k.6d. 
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LAND-SUJbtVKYJUNG  and  HEirSUXAIIOV. 

Boticher'8  Mensaration,  Plane  and  Solid*  with71  Figures,  Umo Ss. 

Land's  Elements  of  Geometry  and  Mensuration,  fcp.  8to 

Nesbit's  Treatise  on  Practical  Laud-Surveying,  with  260  Examples,  Sra. . . .  12s. 

M  „  M        Mensuration,  12mo.  ^  Key,  5s.) 6s. 

Scott's  Mensuration  and  Trigonometry,  for  Sandhurst  Ckdlege,  8yo 0s.  fid. 

Tate's  Principles  of  Mensuration,  Land-Sunreying,  Levelling,  &g.,  12mo. ...  8s.  fid. 
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LATnr  GRAMMATIS,  EXESCISE-BOOXS,  fto. 

Barrett's  Little  Arthur's  Latin  Primer,  12mo 

„       Latin  Exercises  for  the  Lowest  Form,  12mo 

Bradley's  New  Latin  Prose  Exercises,  12mo.  (Key,  6s.) 

Collis's  Praxis  Latina;Pt.  L  forll0^iMrs,2s.6d.;  Pt  II.  tot  AOoamedPupOt 

Hiley's  Elements  of  Latin  Granmiar,  12mo 

M      Progressive  Exercises  on  Latin  Acddenoe,  12mo 

Howard's  Introductory  Latin  Exercises,  12mo.  

„         Latin  Exercises  Extended,  12mo.  (Key,  2s.  fid.) 

Kennedy's  Elementary  Orammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  ISmo. 

Latin  Vocabulary,  on  Etymological  Principles,  12mo.  

Child's  Latin  Primer,  or  First  Lessons,  12mo 

Tirocinium,  or  First  Latin  Reading-Book,  12mo. 

PaliBStra  Latina,  or  Second  Latin  Beading-Book,  12mo.  

„        Still  Latini,  or  Latin  Prose  Materials,  12mo 

Examples  of  Latin  Style  for  Oral  Use,  12mo 

Pahestra  Camenarum,  or  Latin  Verse  Materials,  12mo. 

Moody's  New  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  in  English,  12mo.  (Acddenoe,  Is.)  .... 

Pycroft's  Latin  Grammar  Practice,  12mo 

Bapler's  Second  Latin  Verse-Book,  by  Arnold,  12mo.  (Key,  2s.  fid.)  

Valpy's  Elements  of  Latin  Grammar,  with  short  English  Notes,  12mo.  .... 

El^antise  Latins,  12mo.  (Key,  2s.  fid.)  

Latin  Delectus,  improved  by  White,  12mo.  (Key,  8s.  fid.)  

„      Manual  of  Latin  Etymology,  fcp.  4to 

„      Sacra  Historie  Epitome,  with  English  Notes,  18mo 

Walford's  Latin  Elegiacs,  2  Serie8,12mo.each  2s.fid. ;  KeytoFirtt  8erie$,'itaao, 

„        Shilling  Latin  Grammar,  12mo. 

Gnunmar  of  Latin  Poetry,  I2mo 

Hints  on  Latin  Writing,  royal  8vo 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose,  adapted  to  the  above  HintB,  12mo 

Card  of  Latin  Acddenoe,  8vo 

„  „         „     Prosody,  Is.;  Walford's  Card  of  Latin  Syntax.... 

White's  New  Latin  Grammar,  complete,  12mo.  ....*. 

„      Latin  Acddenoe,  12mo.  Is. ;  White's  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  12mo. 

„      Second  or  Larger  Latin  Grammar,  12mo 

Wilidns's  Notes  for  Latin  Lyrics,  for  the  use  of  Scho(ds,  12mo.  

Tonge's  Exercises  for  Latin  Verses  and  Lyrics  out  of  "  Own  Seiue,'*  12mo. . 

,,  „        in  Latin  Prose  Composition,  12mo.  (Kfy,  Is.) 

Znmpfs  Latin  Gramnuur,  translated  and  adapted  by  Dr.  L.  Schmiti,  8vo. . . . 
..     Sdiool  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  by  the  same,  ISmo 
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LAinr  and  OXEEX  LEXIOOn,  DIOIIOirABIES,  Ae. 

Bloomfleld'i  GrMk-Eni^aflh  Lexioon  to  the  New  Testament,  fbp.  8ro 10s.  6i 

Engllihman'i  Greek  Ckmoordanoe  of  the  New  Testament,  rojral  9ro. 4Sl 

Bteh'sniastrated  Companion  totheLatinlMotionary  and  ChreekIjexioaii,p^8n>.fis. 
Uddle's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  8vo.  Sis.;  andaq.l2mo.l^ 

„      Diamond  Latin-English  Dietlonary,  royal  SSmo 4s. 

„      Copioos  and  Critical  Latin-English  Lexioon,  ito. Sl8.6d. 

M      Ls^-English  Dictionary,  8vo.  16e.;  square  12mo. 7s. 

„      English-Latin  Dictionary, 8to.  7s. ;  square  limo Ss.6d. 

„      and  White's  New  Latin-English  Dictionary,  royal 8vo. 

H      and  Arnold's  EngUsh*Latin  Lexioon,  8vo 25a. 

„  „  English-Latin  Dictionary,  by  Ebden,  square  post  8vo.  lOa.  9i. 

Robinson's  Oreek-English  Lexioon  to  the  New  Testament,  9vo 18b. 

Bost  and  Palm's  Edition  of  Passow's  Greek  Lexioon,  translated  by 

FrAdersdorit  and  edited  Iqr  Riddle  and  White 

Tonga's  Dictionary  of  Latin  Epithets,  post  8vo Ss.  6d. 

M     New  English-Greek  Lexioon,  ito Cls. 

M     Latin  Qrados,  poet  8vo.  9s. :  or  with  JlppMuttx  <lfli!p<M«te Us, 

LATIK  CLASSICAL  ATJTHOBS. 

Cjkbab's  Oommentariet,  with  English  Notes,  Ac  by  Anthon,  ISmo. 4s.  9d. 

„  (t  Anthon's  Edition,  as  above,  improved  by  Hawkins,  Iftno.  4s.  6d. 
CiCBBO'B  Sdeet  OroHoru^  with  EngUsh  Notes,  by  Anthon,  12mo. es. 

„  Cato  Major  and  Lmlitu,  with  English  Notes,  &c.  by  White,  ISmo.  Ss.  Qd. 
OovrBUUsNiPOS,  English  Notes,  ftc.  by  Bradley,  improved  by  White,  ISmo.  Ss.fid. 
SuTBOPivs,  witii  English  Notes,  Ac.  by  Bradley,  improved  by  White,  ISmo.  fa  6d. 
HoBACX,  with  English  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge,  Past  I.  Odea  and  J^podet  Ss. 

„       English  Notes  and  Strictures,  by  Girdlestone  and  Osborne,  ISmo. .  7s.  6d. 

„       with  short  English  Notes,  by  Yalpy,  18mo (to. 

LiVT,  the  First  Five  Books,  with  English  Notes,  Ac.  by  Hlckie,  post  8vo. . .  8s.  6d. 
Ovid's  Metamorpkogn^  Eugl.  Notes,  Ac.  by  Bradley,  improvedby  White,12mo.  4e.  6d. 
Ovid  and  Tibullitb,  the  Eton  Selection,  with  English  Notes  by  Valpy,  ISmo.  4s.  6d. 
PHJBDSTTS,  with  English  Notes,  Ac.  by  Bradley,  improved  by  White,  ISmo.  Ss.  6d. 

Sallust,  with  English  Notes,  Commentary,  Ac  by  Anthon,  ISmo 6s. 

Ti-ornrs,  Germania  and  Aoricola^  with  English  Notes,  Ac.  by  White.  ISmo.  4a.  6d. 
Tbbbkcx,  from  Beinhardt's  Text,  with  English  Notes,  Ac.  by  Hlckie,  ISpio.  9b.  6d. 
YlB&iL,  Wagnex's  Text,  with  Notes  and  6000  References,  by  Pycrofb,  ISmo.  78. 6d. 

„      with  short  English  Notes  by  Yalpy,  18mo 7s.6d. 

inrsi&fiooKs,  fto. 

Conversations  on  Harmony,  with  Music  interspersed,  8vo ifis. 

Formby '■  Young  Singer's  Book  of  Songs,  4to Ss.  6d. 

„        Collection  of  Forty  Amusing  Rounds  and  Catches is. 

M        Sacred  Songs,  ito S8.6d. 

„        Sixty  Amusing  Songs  for  Little  Singers,  4to Ss.6d.    j 

Steppiug>stone  to  Music,  in  Question  and  Answer,  18mo la.         i 

Turle  and  Taylor's  Singing-Book,  or  the  Art  of  Singing  at  Sight,  IQmo. ....  6b. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Cape's  Course  of  Msthematlcs,  fbr  Addisoombe  Coll^se,  2  vols.  8vo. 828. 

Salmon's  TreatlBS  on  Conic  Sections,  8vo 12s.  • 

Tate's  Hathematics  for  Working  Men,  Part  I.  Aritkmeiie  and  Alfftbra,  8to.  2s. 

Waddingbam's  Geometrical  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  8vo 6s. 

Wrigley'B  Collection  of  Mathematical  Ezamples  and  Problems,  8vo. 8s.  6d. 

MEH8TJEATI0H  dee  **  Land-Surveying"). 

HATTJBAL  HISTOBT. 
Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  History,  or  First  Principles  of  Zoology,  fcp.  8to.  Ts.  6d. 

Maroet's  Lessons  on  Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Minerals,  18mo 28. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History,  fcp.  Svo.  10s. 

Stepping-stone  to  Natural  History,  in  Question  and  Answer  (cloth,  28. 6d.) .  28. 
Yau  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of  Zoology,  translated  by  Clark,  Vol.  I.  Svo.  .aOs. 

PTTBLIO  SPEASIHa. 

Rowton's  Debater,  or  New  Theory  of  Public  Speaking,  fcp.  Svo. . '. 6s. 

SEUGIOirS  and  MORAL  WOBES. 

Bloomfleld's  larger  Oreek  Testament,  with  copious  English  Notes,  2  v.  Svo.  48s. 

„         College  and  School  Greek  Testament,  English  Notes,  fcp.  Svo.. .  78. 6d. 

,t  M  M       Lexioontothe  Greek  Testament,  fcp.  Svo.  ..10s.  6d. 

Gonybeare  ft  Howson's  Life  &  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  Sis.  6d. 

Cotton's  Short  Prayers  for  Boys,  ISmo. Is.  6d. 

Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament,  royal  Svo 42s. 

„  Hebrew  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testament,  2  vols,  royal  SvcTSs.  6d. 

Glelg's  Sacred  History,  ISmo.  (oIoeA,  28. 6d.) 28. 

Home's  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  4  v.  Svo.  TSs.  6d. 

M      Compendium  of  Ditto,  12mo. 9b. 

Humidireys's  Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy,  fcp.  Svo. 2s.  6d. 

Jones's  Liturgical  Class-Book,  12mo Is.  6d. 

KsUsch'B  Commentary  on  2!xodics,  Svo.  l&s. ;  and  (Abridged) 12s. 

Palsy's  Evidences  of  Christianity  and  Hone  Pauline,  by  Potts,  Svo. 10s.  6d. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  firom  Jeremy  Taylor,  fcp.  Svo 6s. 

„         a  Month  preparatory  to  Confirmation,  fcp.  Svo 4s. 

Riddle's  Manual  of  Scripture  History,  fcp.  Svo 48. 

Robinson's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament,  Svo 18s. 

Seven's  Catechism  of  Early  English  Church  History,  fcp.  Svo 28. 

Stepping-stone  to  Bible  Eiiowledge,  in  Question  and  Answer,  ISmo Is. 

Taylor's  Gallery  or  Collective  Bible  Lessons,  12mo Se.  6d. 

.,,      Word-Pictures  firom  the  Bible,  12mo 48. 6d. 

Tomline's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  fcp.  Svo 5s.  6d. 

Tumer'sSacredHistory  of  the  World,  8  vols,  post  Svo Sls.Gd. 

Valpy's  Latin  Epitome  of  Sacred  History,  ISmo 28. 

Wheeler's  Popular  Harmony  of  the  Bible,  fcp.  Svo Ss. 
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Bookori>oiiMitteBooDaiiy,lnGMi'saakoolAriM.lBDio Is. 

Brandt's  Leetoret  on  On(udoCh0iiitotrj.fcp.8TO.Woodoata 7m.ti. 

BrtwvtM'a  TrMtiM  on  OpIloB,  Ibp.  8ro. lB.Ci 
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